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Vol.  VIZI.  J'AZI'VA&'S',    185  7.  ITo.  1. 

ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 

[For  the  American  Medical  Gazette.] 

ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  SPECULVM  IN  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND 
TEEATMENT  OF  UTEBINE  DISEASES. 

By  A.  J.  Coons,  M.D.,  late  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  now  of  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Speculum  Uteri  has  long  been  in  use,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of 
common  practice,  in  the  detection  and  treatment  of  Uterine  diseases. 
And  for  whatever  merit  or  demerit  there  is  in  its  frequent  application 
we  are  more  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennet  than  any  one  else. 

Dr.  Bennet  published  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  subject  in  the 
London  Lancet  for  1845,  with  special  reference,  to  the  great  frequency  of 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri.  These  articles  were  subse- 
quently published  in  book  form,  and  were  also  extensively  republished 
or  noticed  by  the  Medical  periodical  press.  Dr.  B's  views  were  ftc- 
cathedra,  and  advanced  with  a  prestige  that  was  well  calculated  to 
gain  attention.  He  went  upon  the  maxim  of  the  celebrated  Goethe 
that  "he  who  would  win  upon  public  confidence,  must  make  bold  de- 
mands upon  their  credulity." 

He  speaks  of  "wy  doctrines  respecting  uterine  pathology,''  and 
"  causes  which  /  have  developed,"  and  also  dwells  upon  his  wonderful 
success,  with  great  ^^//'-complacency. 
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Dr.  B's  statistics  were  of  the  most  startliog  character.  For  exam- 
ple, in  300  cases  which  he  examined,  there  were  243  cases  of  decided 
inflammation  of  the  cervix  and  its  cavity,  and  nictation  in  222  cases. 

The  correctness  of  Dr.  Bennet's  observations  was  soon  called  in 
question  by  the  large  body  of  medical  observers;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  bitter  controversial 
spirit  manifested  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  Although  there  are 
many  observers  who  favor  the  views  of  Dr.  B.,  yet  1  am  not  aware  of 
any  whose  statistics  bear  proportionally  to  his.  Mr.  Whitehead,  of 
Manchester,  England,  more  fully  sustains  Dr.  B's  statistics,  than  any 
other  observer.  Mr.  W.,in  his  work  on  "Abortion  and  Sterility,'' 
states  that  in  2,000  cases  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Manchester,  there 
were  1,116  cases  of  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  and  in  936  cases  the  dis- 
charge was  purulent  or  ulcerative. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  "purulent  discharge"  is,  in  fact,  the 
mucos(hfuruleni  discharge  which  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  leucorrhoeal 
cases,  without  invoking  ulceration. 

Drs.  Murphy  and  Locock,  of  London,  also  corroborate  the  views 
of  Dr.  Bennet;  Dr.  M.  says  "he  had  seen  hundreds  of  cases  of  uterine 
disease,  and  he  declared  that  seven-tenths  of  these  were  inflammation 
of  the  cervix  uteri;"  and  Dr.  Locock  says  "he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  must  be  a  very  frequent 


These  are  among  the  highest  authorities,  and  most  accnrate  ob- 
servers, who  favor  the  views  of  Dr.  Bennet,  touching  the  great 
frequency  of  ulceration  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  their  language  is  indefinite.  The  two  latter  authors  do 
not  state  specifically  the  number  of  cases  examined,  nor  do  they,  or 
Mr.  Whitehead,  say  positively,  that  they  saw  ulceration  in  a  definite^ 
number  of  cases  I  Their  language  is  more  or  less  ambiguous,  and  Dr. 
Murphy  employs  the  term  "inflammation,"  instead  of  "ulceration!" 

But  if  the  figures  of  Dr.  B.  and  his  adherents  have  any  approxima- 
tion to  truth,  and  the  cauterizations  which  are  so  confidently  recom- 
mended, result  in  cures,  then  indeed  the  Speculum  is  invaluable 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  For  Dr.  Bennet  says,  that  nearly  all 
his  cases  were  cured  by  cauterization.  But  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy 
between  these  views,  and  the  views  of  the  large  majority  of  observers, 
and  we  may  with  great  propriety  ask  the  question  propounded  by  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith,  namely:  "Does  this  discrepancy  arise  from  the  superior 
modes  of  investigation  adopted  by  those  who  advocate  the  special  use 
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Kd  the  Specnlam?  or  does  it  happen  from  some  misi^prehension  as  to 
what  really  eonstitates  ulceration  of  the  os  and  cervix  nteri?" 

The  attention  of  medical  observers  has  now  been  ^ecially  directed 
4o  tills  subject  for  about  twelve  years,  and  during  this  period  the  ablest 
»id  most  distinguished  pathologists  have  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
csmstaBce  examined  cases,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  dis- 
ease about  the  os  and  cervix  uteri;  and  if  Dr.  Bennet's  views  bad 
been  based  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  truth,  there  certainly  would 
have  been  more  unanimity  in  the  statistics  of  scientific  observers. 

The  ad  captandum  declaration  of  a  writer  or  speaker,  that  ^^sesotn- 
tenths"  of  the  uterine  oases  under  his  practice  are  **  ulcerations  of  the 
08  and  cervix  uteri,"  do  not  carry  much  weight  to  the  mind  of  a  calm 
and  judicious  practitioner.  When  statistics  are  resorted  to  there  must 
be  predion  and  exactitude  of  observation.  That  is,  state  the  num- 
b^  of  cases  examined,  and  an  analysis  of  each  case.  Random  state- 
ments will  not  do  in  statfetical  medicine. 

The  testimony  of  such  men  as  Drs.  Robert  Iiee,  Tyler  Smith,  Ml^r- 
•hall  Hall,  Samud  Ashwell,  and  Charles  West,  of  London,  and 
Thomas  R.  Mitchell,  of  Dublin,  and  a  host  of  other  distingt^ebed 
and  critical  observers,  has  decided,  after  repeated  and  careful  investi- 
*gatioDS  upon  both  the  living  and  dead  subjects,  that  ulceration  of  the 
OS  and  cervix  uteri  is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease,  except  annrng  syphilitic 
and  scrofulous  patients. 

I  might  give  the  statistics  of  many  eminent  observers  to  bear  me 
out  in  these  views,  but  I  should  thereby  greatly  extend  this  article; 
these  figures  can  be  found  in  elaborate  treatises  upon  the  subject^  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Bennet  and  his  followers  have 
mistaken  inflammation,  excoriation,  patches  of  aphthae,  and  the  like, 
for  ulceration  of  the  cervix.  In  fact.  Dr.  B.  admits  that  these  ulcera- 
tions are  in  some  respects  ^* unlike"  ulceration  as  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  He  says,  "  the  surface  is  never  excavated,"  and  "  after* 
death  the  ulceration  cannot  be  discovered  1" 

With  these  admissions  on  the  part  of  Dr.  B.,  I  conclude  that  he 
has  confounded  inflammation,  or  abrasion,  or  some  other  diseased  con- 
dition, with  ulceration.  If  ulceration  of  the  cervix  cannot  be  detect- 
ed upon  the  dead  subject,  and  is  only  to  be  seen  upon  the  living,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  an  observer  may  be  mistaken  by  ocular  ex- 
amination.   The  parts  are  naturally  red,  and  subject  to  slight  inflam- 
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mations,  and  especially  at  the  meDstrual  periods;  and  owing  to  their 
occalt  position,  the  most  careful  examination,  by  means  of  the  Speca- 
Inm,  may  lead  to  incorrect  conclusions. 

There  arc  those  who  contend  that  the  Speculum  Uteri  is  as  relia- 
ble in  its  means  of  diagnosis,  as  the  Stethoscope  is  in  the  detection 
of  pulmonary  disease.  This  comparison  is  neither  apt  nor  just. 
The  difference  between  the  Stethoscope  and  the  Speculum  is  as  great 
as  that  between  urtainly  and  uncertainly.  To  an  experienced  aus- 
cultator  the  sounds  of  the  chest  are  almost  as  certain  as  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  sounds  of  an  empty  and  full  barrel.  But  such  is 
the  occult  position  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  and  the  delicate  texture 
of  the  part«,  and  the  nature  of  their  secretions,  and  so  on,  that  the  eye 
is  liable  to  be  deceived,  even  aided  by  the  best  ocular  examination. 

I  am  well  persuaded  that  the  speculum  is  in  some  few  cases  an  im- 
portant means  of  diagnosis  and  treatment;  though,  if  I  were  to  be 
compelled  to  dispense  with  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  confine 
my  practice  to  the  use  of  the  speculum,  or  vice  versa,  I  would  much 
sooner  rely  upon  the  former.  In  fact,  by  means  of  the  touch  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  the  large  majority  of  cases  can  be  understood 
and  treated  with  more  skill  and  propriety,  than  when  assisted  by  the 
speculum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Speculum  is  often  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  deceive  and  mislead  patients  and  friends;  and  thus  add  an  unhal- 
lowed reputation,  or  a  few  dollars  and  cents  to  the  pockets  of  the 
practitioner.  It  is  much  more  profitable  to  treat  such  cases  by  means 
of  the  speculum,  than  upon  general  principles.  By  means  of  the 
speculum  the  practitioner  too  often  impresses  the  patient  with  his 
wonderful  discoveries,  and  the  great  advantages  in  its  use,  &c.,  and 
thus  makes  his  patient  an  easy  victim  to  extortion  and  humbuggery. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Unfortunately  for  the  honor  of  the  profession,  there 
are  said  to  be  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  means  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  unsuspecting  female  to  overcome  her  chastity,  in  order  to 
gratify  a  sensual  appetite.     [?  We  never  heard  of  such  a  case. — En.] 

The  over-zealous  advocates  for  the  speculum  deny  that  its  frequent 
use  has  any  injurious  effects  upon  the  modesty  or  virtue  of  females. 
This  may  be  true  in  some  cases;  but  it  cannot  be  successfully  denied 
that  its  frtqumt  use  has  a  very  bad  tendency.  But  if  all — all  of 
those  who  resort  to  this  mode  of  practice,  only  desired  to  ^^look  through 
the  Speculum,''  there  would  be  far  less  demoralizing  effects  I 
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I  might  add,  if  the  use  of  the  specalum  always  resulted  beneficially 
or  negatively,  there  would  be  much  less  cause  of  complaint.  But  there 
are  doubtless  many  cases  where  the  most  injurious  and  fatal  results 
have  followed  its/requent  application. 

The  indiscriminate  cauterizations  in  cancerous  disease  of  the  uterus, 
and  also  in  conditions  of  engorgement  of  the  neck  or  body  of  the  womb, 
and  in  acute  inflammatory  conditions,  will  always  result  injuriously. 
There  are  forms  of  listeria,  arising  from  leucorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea, 
or  other  painful  conditions  of  the  parts,  which  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  cauterizations.  M.  Malgaigne  says  that  neuralgia  of  the  cervix 
uteri  is  a  very  frequent  disease,  and  in  such  cases  caustics  must  prove 
very  injurious. 

The  cervix  uteri  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nervous  filaments,  and 
the  structure  of  the  parts  is  so  rigid,  that  any  change  in  the  secretion, 
cither  of  quality  or  quantity,  is  apt  to  bring  on  pains  and  aches;  and 
these  alternations  are  looked  for  every  menstrual  period,  and  often  the 
slightest  exposure  will  affect  the  secretions.  Hence  every  female  is 
more  or  less  mrvous  during  her  menstruation;  and  those  who  suffer 
much  irritation  of  the  parts  from  leucorrhoeal  discharges,  or  other- 
wise, become  peevish  and  hysterical.  And  it  is  manifest  that  these 
symptoms  are  greatly  aggravated  by  cauterizations.  I  have  seen  fe- 
males whose  countenances  were  indicative  of  extreme  torture;  and 
yet  they  were  regularly  subjected  to  the  use  of  the  speculum  and  cau- 
terization. Some  of  these  cases  were  rescued  from  such  cruel  treat- 
ment by  the  overruling  advice  of  consulting  physicians;  but  I  have 
known  other  female  dupes  who  continued  to  submit  to  these  caustic 
applications  until  they  sunk  into  their  graves. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  most  irritant  caustics  were  indiscriminately 
applied  to  the  mouth,  throat  and  eyes,  in  the  varied  inflammatory  ac- 
tions in  these  parts,  and  what  destruction  would  follow  such  treat- 
ment!!   And  these  are  only  analogous  cases. 

I  was  called  to  a  German  woman  in  this  city,  some  months  ago, 
who  was  suffering  intensely  with  neuralgic  pains,  and  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely emaciated  condition.  Her  friends  believed  her  to  be  in  the 
last  stages  of  consumption.  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained  she  had  been 
for  some  time  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  M.,  (a  highly  respectable 
practitioner,)  for  "womb  disease."  He  had  made  frequent  cauteriza- 
tions by  means  of  the  speculum.  All  her  sufferings  were  referable  to 
the  uterus;  and  by  examination  per  vaginam,  I  felt  a  hard  unyielding 
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surface  ifislead  of  the  os  uteri,  which  amounted  almost  to  aa  ocda- 
si<»;  and  by  the  farther  aid  of  a  rectal  examination,  there  was  a 
total  destruction  of  the  cervix  uteri.  It  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
the  month  of  the  womb  with  the  fore-finger,  owing  to  the  severe  cica- 
trix resulting  from  the  cauterizations.  Thus,  when  muscular  contrac- 
tioin  of  Hie  parts  came  on,  her  safferings  were  intense;  and  especially 
was  this  the  case  during  menstruation. 

By  means  of  a  medicated  sponge,  saturated  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
creosote  and  morphine,  the  local  symptoms  were  greatly  relieved; 
which  was  followed  up  by  constitutional  treatment — such  as  aperients^ 
the  preparations  of  iron  and  potass,  and  cod  liver  oil.  This  woman  is 
now  in  good  health,  except  occasional  paroxysms  of  neuralgia,  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  irregular  contractions  of  the  os  uteri,  arising 
fixmi  the  cicatrix. 

I  knew  a  case  several  years  ago,  of  a  lady  from  this  State,  who 
went  on  to  Philadelphia,  and  put  herself  under  the  treatment  of  a 
distinguished  practitioner  of  that  city,  and  who  resorted  to  cauteriza- 
tions by  means  of  the  speculum.  She  was  laboring  under  carcinoma 
of  the  nterns;  and  from  her  own  history  of  the  case,  her  symptoms 
and  sufferings  were  much  aggravated  by  the  caustic.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  her  death  was  hastened  by  a  perseverance  in  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

Such  is  XYl^  furor  of  certain  practitioners  upon  this  subject,  that  it 
is  their  boast,  of  the  many  cases  they  have  treated  in  this  way.  And 
I  have  understood  that  in  some  instances  the  wives  of  certain  physi- 
cians have  remarked,  during  seasons  of  health,  that  but  for  the  nse  of 
the  speculum  their  husbands  would  not  have  paid  expenses! I'' 

How  much  of  the  womb  can  be  seen  by  the  use  of  the  speculum? 
It  is  impossible  to  see  into  its  cavity,  and  it  is  even  denied  that  the 
cervical  cavity  can  be  seen  during  life.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  more  than  a  few  lines  into  the  cervical  cavity;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  any  caustic  application  made  beyond  two  or  three  lines  from  the 
08  uteri,  must  be  done  without  seeing,  and  therefore  always  attended 
with  danger.  Medicated  applications,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge 
saturated  in  alum  water,  creosote  diluted,  morphine,  the  black  wash, 
or  other  preparations,  will  be  more  judicious  and  successful  in  most 
cases;  and  certainly  less  dangerous.  The  present  improved  syringe 
is  often  a  successful  way  of  reaching  the  parts  by  medicated  injections. 
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I  CONCLUDE: 

Ist. — That  cases  requiring  the  Qse  of  the  specolam  are  exceed* 
ingly  rare. 

2d, — ^That  solid  caustics,  directly  applied  to  the  uterus,  are  of  dotibt- 
fcd  propriety,  except  in  syphilitic  cases. 

3d. — All  the  benefits  arising  from  cauterizations  can,  in  the  large 
naajority  of  cases,  be  more  permanently  and  judiciously  obtained  by 
means  of  injections,  or  the  medicated  sponge  introduced  into  the  nedc 
of  the  womb. 

4th. — In  malignant  (and  sometimes  in  non-malignant)  diseases  of 
the  uterus,  caustics  prove  fatal  in  their  applications. 

5th. — ^The  common  use  of  the  speculum  is  indelicate,  and  often 
justly  revolting  to  virtue  and  refinement,  and  is  demoralizing  in  its 
tendency. 

SELECTIOISrS. 

[We  find  the  following  timely  article  in  the  Christian  Advocate  of 
this  city,  and  having  so  recently  called  attention  to  this  subject,  we 
refrain  from  comment  upon  the  frequency  of  suicide  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  its  causes.] 

UBTTBR  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Rarfid  increase  of  Suicide  in  London — Proposed  method  of  Prevention. 

The  crime  of  suicide  has  recently  been  much  on  the  increase  through* 
out  England,  but  in  London  it  has  latterly  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions. In  every  part  of  the  metropolis  it  has  lately  been  increasing 
in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  in  the  provinces,  but  in  that  small  portion 
of  London  which  forms  "the  city,"  the  increase  has  been  at  a  vastly 
higher  rate  than  in  any  other  metropolitan  district.  So  serious  has 
the  matter  become,  that  the  city  magistrates  propose  an  appeal  to 
Parliament  next  session,  based  on  returns  just  made  by  the  Police 
Commissioners,  which  show  that  the  suicides  and  attempted  suicides 
in  the  city  have  been  doubled  or  quadrupled  within  the  last  two  years. 
And  this,  be  it  observed,  among  a  stationary,  if  not  a  decreasing  pop- 
ulation; for,  though  London  at  large  is  constantly  expanding,  and  in- 
creasing its  population  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  per  annum,  the 
limits  of  "the  city"  are  fixed,  and  its  population  is  even  lessening  by 
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the  inducement  to  reside  in  the  suburbs,  and  retaining  only  their  place 
of  business  in  the  city,  which  the  increasing  facilities  of  locomotion 
present  to  its  inhabitants. 

But  what  can  Parliament  or  police  magistrates  do  to  stay  the  sui- 
cidal mania  ?  Place  additional  policemen  on  the  bridges,  say  some, 
to  seize  the  unfortunates  who  may  attempt  the  desperate  leap  from 
the  parapet.  But  cui  hono^  when  the  intending  slayer  of  himself  or 
herself  (for  the  majority  of  suicides  by  drowning  are  females)  can 
have  access  to  the  Thames  from  the  decks  of  any  one  of  the  countless 
steamers  which  float  on  its  bosom,  or  from  the  thousand  piers  and 
wharves  which  stretch  along  its  banks  ?  But  though  we  should  cover 
the  Thames  with  a  gigantic  birdcage,  as  we  have  actually  done  with 
London  Monument  and  the  York  Column,  in  consequence  of  repeated 
acts  of  suicide  by  leaping  from  their  dizzy  heights,  the  despairing 
wretch  can  purchase  death  for  fifty  persons  for  a  shilling  at  any  drug- 
gist's shop.  Even  where  the  scandalous  defect  in  our  law  respecting 
the  indiscriminate  sale  of  poisons  supplied,  it  is  plain  that  no  prohibi- 
tory enactment  could  prevent  the  commission  of  suicide,  while  almost 
every  domestic  implement  admits  of  being  readily  converted  into  a 
fatal  weapon.  The  most  practical  suggestion  which  1  have  heard  on 
the  subject,  would  have  us  take  a  hint  from  old  Rome,  and  appeal  to 
the  fears  of  the  intending  self-murderer  respecting  the  treatment  of 
his  remains.  We  cannot,  of  course,  like  the  Romans,  exhibit  the  un- 
draped  body  of  the  female  suicide;  but  far  more  effective,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  prove  an  enactment  consigning  to  the  schools  of  anatomy 
the  body  of  every  individual,  of  whatever  rank  in  life,  whom  a  coro- 
ner's jury  should  declared  to  have  committed /e/o  de  se.  I  have  seen  a 
murderer,  who,  the  instant  before  was  howling  out  his  defiance  of  the 
judge  who  was  sentencing  him  to  death,  quelled,  paralyzed,  almost 
smitten  into  stone,  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  and  that  after 
death,  your  body  be  given  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection."  He  was 
dumb  for  some  moments,  and  at  last  gasped  and  shrieked,  rather  than 
exclaimed:  "Mercy,  my  lord,  mercy!  anything  but  that!  Treat  me 
as  you  will  while  I  live,  but  let  me  rest  in  the  earth  when  dead!"  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  this  will  be  the  means  adopted  to  meet 
the  present  fearful  evil.  At  all  events,  some  remedy  must  be  applied, 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  which  would  be  likely  to  prove  half  so 
effective. 
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[We  clip  the  following  from  the  Times  of  this  city,  being  tke  best 
report  we  have  seen.l 

THB  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINB— DECEMBER  MEETINO. 

Seaweed f  Bread  aiid  Chocolate — Dr,  Brown- Sequard  on  EpUepsf — 
Detinqtbent  Members  Stirred  Up, 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine was  held  at  the  small  chapel  of  the  University,  Dr.  Willard  Par- 
ker, President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  several  new 
members.  Dr.  Griscom,  chairman  of  the  section  on  Public  Health, 
made  a  very  long  and  elaborate  report  in  regard  to  the  use  of  marine 
algae  as  medicated  and  nutritious  food.  These  vegetable  growths  of 
the  ocean  had  been  the  subject  of  long  and  unwearied  experiment  by 
the  Messrs.  Coddington  of  this  city,  who  had  ISnally  incorporated  their 
principal  elements,  mixed  with  flour,  chocolate,  &c.,  into  cakes  of  con- 
venient form  and  palatable  in  their  taste.  By  order  of  the  Academy 
the  section  had  examined  these  preparations,  and  now  reported  at 
much  length  in  their  favor.  It  was  supposed  that  the  iodine  of  these 
plants  would  be  incorporated  with  the  bread  formed  from  them,  and 
so  be  advantageously  administered  to  those  who  might  require  this 
medicine  in  a  natural  form,  and  one  which  would  probably  be  easily 
assimilated.  The  report  went  into  the  matter  at  much  length,  the 
paper  occupying  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  reading.  The  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy. 

The  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  W.  Green,  presented 
papers  from  the  Imp.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Vienna,  and  also  a  letter  from 
Prince  Krow  Woang  de  Tirat-Sanib,  brother  to  the  King  of  Siam,  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  Diploma  and  inclosing  some  of  his  visiting 
cards.  Dr.  Wood,  Surgeon  to  steam-frigate  San  Jacinto,  says  that 
he  is  the  most  influential  man  in  Siam,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  to- 
wards establishing  friendly  relations.  He  offers  to  be  of  service  in 
procuring  any  object  or  furthering  science. 

Dr.  Bachelder,  by  permission,  then  exhibited  a  patient  who  had 
been  hemiplegic,  and  who  had  been  taught  to  walk  and  use  his  limbs 
over  again,  by  re-associating  the  mind  with  the  muscles.  The  case 
was  an  interesting  one,  if  it  did  not  appear  entirely  satisfactory  to  all 
those  present  that  the  improvement  in  the  muscular  power  was  solely 
owing  to  the  instruction  given. 
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Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  the  distinguished  Franco- AmericaD  physiologist, 
was  then  introduced  to  the  Academy,  and  proceeded  to  detail  some 
discoveries  recently  made  by  him,  haying  reference  to  the  cause  and 
cure  of  epilepsy.  He  stated  that  in  the  course  of  his  iuYestigations 
he  had  discovered  that  he  had  the  power  at  his  will  of  producing  epi- 
lepsy, or  a  train  of  symptoms  in  every  appreciable  respect  counterfeit- 
ing this  disease  in  dogs,  cats,  and  more  surely  in  fact  always,  in  the 
guinea  pig,  an  animal  peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease.  This  animal 
was  first  subjected  to  a  section  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord 
near  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  dor  sal  vertebra.  After  the  lapse  of  four 
or  five  weeks,  it  was  noticed  that  the  state  commenced  in  which  thesQ 
symptoms  could  be  effected.  The  first  result  of  this  operation  wag 
tiie  paralyzation  of  one  side — that  opposite  to  the  part  of  the  cor4 
severed,  showing  as  demonstrated  elsewhere  the  crossing  of  the  fibres 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  second,  some  time  subsequently,  was  the 
h'^perms  thesia^  or  increased  sensibility  of  the  unparalyzed  side,  while 
the  anaesthesia  or  paralyzation  of  the  other  was  gradually  lessening. 
This  the  learned  Professor  manifested  by  exhibiting  a  guinea  pig  on 
which  this  operation  had  been  performed.  The  one  side  was  shown 
to  be  far  more  sensitive  than  the  other,  pain  being  produced  by  very 
slight  excitement  on  the  one,  while  the  other  was  comparatively  uu- 
affected. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  sensibility  was  on  the  right  side  only  when 
the  irritation  was  on  that  side,  and  only  in  a  small  part,  and  that  uni- 
formly in  a  very  circumscribed  portion  of  that  part,  i.  e.,  a  small  part 
of  the  face  and  neck  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  On  irritating  this 
sensitive  spot  the  epileptic  manifestations  were  marked  and  easily  per- 
ceptible to  all  present.  What  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  were  he 
could  not  state.  It  surely  was  not  from  the  acuteness  of  the  pain, 
for  when  the  roots  of  the  nerves  which  went  to  this  sensitive  spot  were 
irritated,  no  such  phenomena  were  exhibited.  It  was  manifestly  due 
only  to  the  skin  whose  condition  was  exalted,  as  we  see  in  some  kinds 
of  cough  which  is  produced  by  iritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
which  is  not  produced  by  irritation  of  the  trunks  of  the  very  nerves 
that  nourish  this  mucous  membrane. 

These  results  he  had  noted  in  some  thirty  cases  at  least,  and  the 
Sfflisitive  spot  invariably  occurred  in  the  same  region,  and  the  same  re- 
sults invariably  occurred  on  irritating  it.  Convulsions  of  this  charac- 
ter could  be  produced  at  will,  but  those  which  were  first  produced 
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jafter  a  long  respite  were  ol  longer  duration  and  stronger  in  tbeir  etuur * 
aetet.  Sometimes  thej  continued  ten  minutes;  but  be  bad  noted,  ST 
too  frequently  repeated  in  rapid  succession,  that  paralysis  of  the  pul- 
monary nerves  waa  induced,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  animaL 

There  are  several  other,  perhaps  unimportant  but  yet  uoticeaMe  fear 
tures,  connected  with  this  eiq)eilment.  It  is  well  known  that  th«se 
animals  abound  in  certain  little  insects,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention 
in  this  refined  assembly.  It  may  be  noticed  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  that  multitudes  of  their  eggs  are  deposited  upon  thk  sensitive 
portion  and  in  far  greater  numbers  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  thermomet^  shows  that  the  temperature  at  this  point  is 
two  or  three  degrees  warmer  than  the  rest  of  the  surface;  also  thicker, 
richer  in  blood,  and  evidently  hypertrofied.  In  these  cases,  too,  the 
eyes  are  apt  to  be  diseased,  particularly  subject  to  ulceration  of  tha 
cornea.  Whether  this  is  a  general  rule  with  mankind  when  similady 
diseased,  I  cannot  say,  although  Desmores  said  that  he  had  seen  such 
correspondence,  and  Dr.  Yolke  mentioned  to  me  that  he  has  also 
noted  it. 

These  facts  all  seem  to  prove  that  the  spinal  cord  has  more  influ- 
efnce  upon  the  nutrition  of  various  portions  of  the  body  than  has  here- 
tdbre  been  supposed. 

The  aura  epUeptiea  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  part  of  the 
body  which  originated  the  convulsion.  Although  this  may  not  be 
the  case,  it  yet  may  indicate  the  portion  where  a  tenderness  may  exists 
corresponding  to  the  sensitive  portion  observed  in  the  guinea  pig  this 
evening.  In  two  cases  only  has  the  speaker  been  able  to  observe  any 
tender  spot,  and  in  both  of  these  pressure  upon  them  had  produced  an 
efoleptic  convulsion.  If  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  directed 
to  this  idea,  perhaps  some  important  facts  might  be  elicited. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  he  had  discovered  a  positive  and  un- 
erring cure  for  this  epilepsy  of  these  animals.  He  had  found  that  the 
division  of  the  nerves  leading  to  this  sensitive  part  invariably  resulted 
in  a  perfect  cure  of  epilepsy,  so  that  no  irritation  would  produce  a 
fit.  Whether  this  would  be  the  case  in  the  human  species  he  could 
not  say.  Cauterization  of  the  sensitive  spot  with  the  actual  cautery 
had  also  the  same  result.  But  few  observations  had  been  made  upon 
man,  but  in  the  few  that  had  been  the  result  was  invariable.  When 
there  was  a  distinct  aura  epileptica  arising  from  a  small  part  of  the 
body  or  limb,  and  when  a  section  of  the  nerves  leading  to  it  has  been 
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made,  a  complete  arrest  of  the  conyulsions  has  in  every  case  followed. 
He  thought  the  matter  worthy  the  attention  of  therapeatists,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  look  for  the  signs  mentioned  in  such  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy as  were  brought  to  their  notice,  and  gave  the  suggestions  a  trial. 
He  thanked  the  Academy  for  their  attention,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Ex-President  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith,  seconded  by  members, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  Dr.  S. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees,  that  all  members  in  arrears  for  dues  for 
two  years  to  the  Academy,  not  paying  up  in  one  month  after  a  noti- 
fication by  the  Trustees,  should  forfeit  their  membership — after  being 
considerably  debated,  and  the  names  of  many  delinquents,  some  among 
the  richest  in  the  Academy,  being  whispered  about,  who  had  the  hon- 
or of  membership,  the  numerous  publications  of  the  Academy,  but 
who  never  paid  their  dues — the  resolution  was  passed  almost  unani- 
mously. After  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
Academy  adjourned. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON  ON  MEDICINR 

The  celebrated  moralist,  at  once  the  wisest  and  most  obliging  of 
men,  has  left  few  subjects,  precedaneous  or  contemporary,  unenlight- 
ened by  his  ever-glowing  genius.  Among  other  subjects  accident 
brought  his  analyzing  battery  to  bear  upon  the  doctorate.  Singular- 
ly enough  Dr.  Memis,  of  Aberdeen,  in  charge  of  the  Dispensary  by 
appointment  of  the  authorities  of  that  city,  became  highly  indignant 
because  under  their  direction  the  Latin  regulations  of  this  institution 
were  translated  into  English,  in  which  the  same  word  was,  where  it 
first  dtcurred,  translated  physician^  but  occurring  after  his  name  was 
translated  doctor  of  mediciTie.  Dr.  Memis  brought  an  action  for  dama- 
ges, and  the  counsel  for  the  defence  procured  from  Johnson  the  follow- 
ing argument: 

"There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a  physician  can  decline  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  because  he  supposes  himself  disgraced  by 
the  doctorship,  or  supposes  the  doctorship  disgraced  by  himself.  To 
be  disgraced  by  a  title  which  he  shares  in  common  with  every  illustri- 
ous name  of  his  profession,  with  Boerhaave,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  with 
Cullen,  can  surely  diminished  no  man's  reputation.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
to  the  doctorate  from  which  he  shrinks,  that  he  owes  his  right  of 
practicing  physic.    A  doctor  of  Medicine  is  a  physician  under  the 
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protection  of  the  laws,  and  by  the  stamp  of  authority.  The  physician 
who  is  not  a  doctor,  usurps  a  profession,  and  is  authorized  only  by 
himself  to  decide  upon  health  and  sickness,  and  life  and  death.  That 
this  gentleman  is  a  Doctor,  his  diploma  makes  evident;  a  diploma  not 
obtruded  upon  him,  but  obtained  by  solicitation,  and  for  which  fees 
were  paid.  With  what  countenance  any  man  can  refuse  the  title 
which  he  has  either  begged  or  bought  is  not  easily  discovered.  ^ 

"All  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either  some  false  position,  or 
some  unnecessary  declaration  of  defamatory  truth.  That  in  calling 
him  Doctor  a  false  appellation  was  given  him,  he  himself  will  not  pre- 
tend, who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  complains  of  the  title,  would  be 
oflTended  if  we  supposed  him  to  be  not  a  Doctor.  If  the  title  of 
Doctor  be  a  defamatory  truth,  it  is  time  to  dissolve  our  colleges;  for 
why  should  the  public  give  salaries  to  men  whose  approbation  is  re- 
proach? It  may  likewise  deserve  the  notice  of  the  public,  to  consider 
what  help  can  be  given  to  the  professors  of  physic,  who  all  share  with 
this  unhappy  gentleman  the  ignominious  appellation,  and  of  whom  the 
very  boys  in  the  streets  are  not  afraid  to  say.  There  goes  the  Doctor, 

"  What  is  implied  by  the  term  Doctor  is  well  known.  It  distin- 
guishes him  to  whom  it  is  granted,  as  a  man  who  has  attained  such 
knowledge  of  his  profession  as  qualifies  him  to  instruct  others.  A 
Doctor  of  Laws  is  a  man  who  can  form  lawyers  by  his  precepts.  A 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  a  man  who  can  teach  the  art  of  curing  diseases. 
Tliis  is  an  old  axiom,  which  no  man  has  yet  thought  fit  to  deny.  Nil 
dat  quod  non  habit.  Upon  this  principle,  to  be  Doctor  implies  skill, 
for  Ttemo  docet  quod  non  didicit.  In  England,  whoever  practises  physic, 
not  being  a  Doctor,  must  practice  by  a  license;  but  the  doctorate 
conveys  a  license  in  itself." 

Before  Dr.  Johnson  elaborated  this  argument  he  had  consulted  Dr. 
Lawrence,  President  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  in  his  profession,  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  "  the  highest  title  that  a  practiser  of  physic 
can  have.  That  Doctor  implies  not  only  physician,  but  teacher  of 
physic,  that  every  Doctor  is  legally  a  physician ;  but  that  no  man  not  a 
doctor  can  practice  physic  but  by  license  particularly  granted.  The 
doctorate  is  a  license  of  itself." 
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PROFESSIONAL  REMUNERATION. 

The  following  incidents,  of  recent  occurrence  in  our  dty,  Richffiond, 
Ta.,  famish  an  apt  illnstration  of  the  character  and  extent  of  these 
demands: 

A  slave  was  suspected  and  accused  of  an  attempt  to  administer 
-  poison,  concealed  in  food,  to  his  overseer.  The  presiding  officer  of 
the  Hustings  Court  carried  the  suspected  articles  to  one  of  our  medi- 
cal men,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  medico-legal  studies,  and  iie- 
quested  him  to  institute  a  careful  analysis.  Of  course  our  friend  was 
promptly  recognized  in  a  heavy  sum  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the 
case.  The  analysis,  was  made  with  all  the  patience,  pains-taking  «id 
skill  in  manipulations  which  the  serious  issues  in^ved  demanded  of 
a  humane  and  conscientious  man.  The  experiments  were  r^i^ted 
and  verified  in  ev^  known  method,  and  led  to  the  detection  €i  a 
large  amount  of  arsenic — all  of  which  were  lucidly  and  methodicaHy 
explained  to  the  court. 

The  Oommonwealth,  through  its  salaried  office,  for  the  common 
safety,  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  the  employment 
of  counsel  for  the  accused  by  his  master,  humanely  provided  also  for 
his  defence.  But  another  character  was  necessary,  before  these  aids 
to  the  course  of  justice  and  the  protection  of  society  could  take  one 
step  in  their  alloted  duties.  Without  the  aid  of  the  chemist  there 
was  no  proof  that  any  crime  had  been  meditated  or  committed,  and 
the  knowledge  which  he  alone  could  furnish  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  the  triumph  of  justice.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  the 
court  properly  ordered  the  counsel  which  it  had  employed  to  be  liber- 
ally rewarded  for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  defence.  But  after- 
wards, when  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  officer  who  had  ordered  the 
analysis,  to  procure  some  compensation  for  the  chemist,  that  dignitary 
with  many  regrets  replied,  that  there  was  no  law  authorizing  his  com- 
fensation.  And  thus  the  medical  man,  under  the  shabby  pretext  of 
being  made  a  medical  expert,  is  robbed  by  the  public  of  the  reward 
justly  due  his  labor  and  skill. 

In  the  name  of  equal  justice  we  would  ask,  why  is  it  that  a  mon- 
eyed value  was  attached  to  the  services  of  the  attorney  and  not  to 
those  of  the  chemist? — Stethoscope. 

In  this  same  city,  Richmond,  the  Health  Officer  receives  a  salary 
of  $800,  out  of  which  he  furnishes  medicines,  free  of  cost,  to  the  City 
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Poor  House  and  City  Hospital;  and  the  City  Attorney  is  allowed  an 
annual  salary  of  $1,500,  with  contingent  fees  amounting  to  about  a 
like  sum. 


SPIRITIXAL  MMXnFBBiATIONB. 

Not  long  since,  a  paragraph  was  running  the  rounds  of  the  papers, 
that  the  believers  in  spiritual  manifestations  numbered  two  milHons. 
In  the  United  States,  that  an  immense  excitement  has  pervaded  the 
whole  country  upon  this  subject  of  spirit  intercourse,  and  shown  it- 
self like  an  epidemic  mania  in  Europe,  has  become  a  matter  of  curi- 
ous history.  It  will  read  strangely  in  after  times,  as  the  narrative 
of  the  Salem  Witchcraft  affects  us  in  an  age  that  boasts  of  being 
untrammeled  by  superstition,  and  guided  by  the  light  of  Science  and 
Christian  civilization.  Without  citing  the  statistics  of  the  believers, 
referring  to  their  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  publications,  or  attempt- 
ing to  show  their  numerical  strength,  we  shall  conlSne  these  observa- 
tions specifically  to  the  City  pf  Boston ;  and  if  it  is  the  A  thens  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  also  a  stronghold  of  the  new  school  of  Spiritualists. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  so-called  investigations  were  confined 
to  a  small  circle  of  believers,  who  were  not  considered  competent  to 
analyze  phenomena  of  the  Spirit  World,  on  account  of  their  profound 
ignorance  of  things  nearer  home.  But  that  reproach  has  been  wiped 
away,  and  a  new  class  of  inquirers  have  taken  their  places  around 
tipping  tables  and  dancing  chairs,  whose  ability  for  research  and  qual- 
ifications to  estimate  facts  cannot  be  questioned.  In  a  word,  some 
of  the  gravest  and  most  solemn-faced  gentlemen,  physicians^  dergymen, 
those  of  the  long  robe  and  buskins,  merchants,  ingenious  men,  and 
ladies  beyond  count,  are  more  or  less  drawn  into  the  charmed  circle. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  very  singular  feats  are  performed,  the  most 
mysterious  invariably  being  in  a  dark  room,  under  the  table,  or  be- 
yond the  immediate  ken  of  the  eye.  Raps,  taps,  and  astounding 
noises,  that  break  in  occasionally  upon  the  quiet  gentleness  of  a  group 
hand  in  hand  round  the  focus  of  invisible  operations,  keep  up  an  ex- 
pectant excitement  that  is  never  fully  gratified. 

This  mania  is  now  in  the  care  and  keeping  of  second-rate  minds. 
Learned,  pious,  excellent  people,  capable  of  conducting  investigations 
into  any  department  of  nature  within  the  scope  of  human  intellect, 
are  deeper  in  the  mire  of  miscalled  science  than  they  suppose,  in  re- 
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gard  to  this  Spiritualism  furor.  They  are  rather  shy  in  their  inter- 
course, even  with  each  other.  Without  accomplishing  a  single  useful 
act,  or  determining  one  point  that  has  been  turned  to  good  account 
for  the  benefit  of  society, — there  is  an  unaccountable  fascination  about 
the  weekly  systematic  inquiries,  which  no  philosophy  explains;  and 
that  is  not  all, — perhaps  it  never  will. 

Persons  of  well-balanced  minds,  clear  in  their  judgment  in  all  ordi- 
nary business  transactions,  become  singularly  warped  on  the  subject 
of  modern  Spiritualism,  and  so  obstinately  determined,  that  many  of 
them  will  not  bear  questioning.  They  know — they  have  heard  uith 
their  own  ears,  (but  mind,  they  rarely  see) ;  and  it  is  next  to  an  insult 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  their  being  deceived.  Reports  among  us 
in  reference  to  certain  individuals,  who  are  giving  marked  considera- 
tion to  this  intangible  something,  astonish  those  who  are  uninitiated 
spectators.    What  are  we  coming  to?    Where  is  to  be  the  end? 

One  says  to  another,  when  an  expression  of  doubt  escapes  their 
lips,  '*  Come  and  see."  See  what  ?  And  yet,  with  all  this  unsatisfy- 
ing spiritual  food,  the  believers  are  certainly  on  the  increase,  and  if 
choose  to  organize  politically,  they  might  compete  favorably  for  them- 
selves with  other  parties,  in  town  and  county,  and  perhaps,  ultimately, 
for  State  offices.  It  is  a  rapidly-growing  sect;  there  is  no  denying 
it,  or  winking  it  out  of  sight.  Nor  is  it  a  slander,  in  connection 
with  these  prelections,  to  assert,  that  very  many  physicians,  worthy, 
distinguished  men,  who  would  despise  trickery,  as  they  are  bound 
to  hate  empiricism,  are  said  to  be  welcome  visitors  in  the  mystic 
groups  that  flourish  in  this  metropolis. 

Clearly,  Spiritualism  is  an  extensive  mental  epidemic,  which  in  ex- 
treme cases  has  repeatedly  terminated  in  confirmed  madness.  Nearly 
every  asylum  for  the  insane,  throughout  the  Union,  bears  melancholy 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  These  are  medical  and 
philosophical  deductions,  and  our  honest  convictions. 

[  We  take  the  above  from  the  Boston  Medical  World,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recording  our  renewed  denial  that  any  one  of  the  "  singular 
feats,"  "tipping  tables,"  " dancing  chairs,"  "astounding  noises,"  or 
"  spiritual  manifestations,"  has  ever  occurred  in  any  circle,  which 
might  not  have  been  detected  and  exposed  on  the  spot  by  any  man  of 
common  sense,  who  had  the  courage  to  confront  and  defy  the  knaves 
and  fools,  the  impostors  and  dupes,  who  together  form  the  "charmed 
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circle/'  la  which  all  the  "lying  wonders"  of  so-called  spiritualism  are 
gotten  up  by  the  parties  concerned. 

We  speak  as  a  witness,  and  not  as  a  disputant,  and  this  after  thor- 
ough investigation  in  a  multitude  of  "  circles/'  and  with  scores  of  so- 
called  "  mediums/'  including  those  most  eminent  and  popular,  far  and 
near;  and  we  repeat  our  deliberate  conviction,  that  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  who  testify  either  publicly  or  privately  to  anything 
marvellous  or  supernatural  in  any  of  the  exhibitions  of  spiritualism, 
are  either  themselves  the  authors  or  the  victims  of  their  own  impos- 
ture. 

We  mean  to  be  understood,  when  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  true  in  any 
case,  that  tables,  or  chairs,  or  any  other  body  whose  specific  gravity 
is  greater  than  air,  has  been  moved  at  all  without  physical  force;  and 
we  care  not  how  many  "  physidans,  clergymen,"  &c.,  are  among  the 
witnesses.  We  have  never  read,  heard,  or  known  of  any  "physician," 
worthy  the  name,  among  either  knaves  or  dupes  ;  and  all  such  in  New 
York,  who  are  so  called,  are  only  Homoeopaths,  and  these  take  the 
malady  in  the  natural  way,  not  even  waiting  for  inoculation.  And 
so,  also,  of  the  "clergymen"  who  are  cited,  we  have  never  seen  or 
known  of  any  such,  who  had  any  character  among  their  profession, 
either  for  probity  or  intellect. 

The  spread  and  prevalence  of  this  imposture  is  due  more  to  the 
course  of  the  public  press,  and  especially  the  religious  press,  than  to 
all  other  causes,  and  by  just  such  publications  as  that  above  cited; 
and  this  while  professedly  in  opposition  to  the  whole  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  spiritualism.  For  so  long  as  the  truth  of  any  one  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  sect  is  admitted,  or  any  single  phenomenon  or  so-call- 
ed fact  is  conceded  to  be  "  mysterious,"  or  "  inexplicable,"  much  less 
"  supernatural,"  so  long  will  such  concession  strengthen  the  delusion. 
It  is  not  enough  to  argue  that  the  "phenomena"  may  be  ascribed  to 
electricity,  mesmerism,  or  the  odic  force,  or  even  to  the  imagination, 
for  if  once  the  so-called  facts  of  spiritualism  are  admitted,  their  theory 
of  accounting  for  them  is  more  plausible  and  satisfactory  than  any 
of  those  propounded  by  their  opponents.  Nor  will  the  press  ever  do 
anything  towards  arresting  the  spread  of  this  "  epidemic,"  until  with 
united  voice  it  shall  utterly  deny  every  one  of  the  "  phenomena"  to 
have  any  existence  other  than  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  and 
delusion  on  the  part  of  their  victims.  This  course  would  eflfectually 
brand  the  knaves,  and  eventually  restore  the  dupes  to  their  reason. 
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And  if  "  q>iritQali8m ''  had  any  yestige  of  truth  in  ltd  pretensions,  such 
bold  and  universal  denunciation  by  the  press  could  do  it  no  harm. 
Those  who  profess  a  belief  in  it  would  then  be  constrained,  by  a 
"decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,"  to  come  out  with  their 
"manifestations"  and  "phenomena"  into  the  sun  light  of  open  de- 
monstration, and  prove  their  doctrine  true  by  some  one  fact  which 
would  defy  all  scrutiny. 

Most  of  the  writers  against  spiritualism,  whether  in  newspapers, 
pamphlets  or  books,  appear  to  be  apprehensive  there  "may  be  some- 
thing in  it  after  all  I "  and  mince  their  words  of  censure  and  rebuke, 
as  though  they  feared  that  it  "  might  turn  out  to  be  true,"  and  they 
.  must  therefore  be  wary  about  committing  themselves.  If  they  are 
really  in  doubt,  they  should  be  less  presumptuous  than  to  attempt  the 
enlightenment  of  others  on  a  subject  they  have  not  investigated.  But 
m^n  who  no  longer  doubt,  bat  see  and  deplore  the  iniquity  and  false- 
hood, and  would  fain  stay  the  plague,  and  arrest  the  deeds  of  darkness, 
infamy,  and  blood  which  have  been  its  ft*uits  in  lust  and  suicide  and 
murder  among  its  hapless  victims,  bereft  of  mind  and  morals,  should 
throw  themselves  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  They  should 
"cry  aloud  and  spare  not,"  and  have  the  "back  bone"  to  burn  into 
the  shameless  foreheads  of  the  mercenary  leaders  in  this  o'usadd 
against  the  public  weal,  the  brand  of  liars  and  impostors,  which  they 
merit.  And  for  the  deceived,  deluded,  and  insane  multitudes  who  be- 
come their  victims,  let  us  all  invoke  the  sympathy  of  earth  and  the 
commiseration  of  Heaven,  for  "they  know  not  what  they  do." 

If  any  of  our  readers  think  we  attach  undue  importance  to  this  sub- 
ject, let  them  be  reminded  of  the  fact,  that  the  spiritualists  of  New 
York  have  established  themselves  in  two  sects,  and  are  known  as  Ohria- 
tian  and  Infidel.  Both  hold  religions  meetings  on  Broadway,  every 
Sunday,  three  times,  at  the  usual  hours  for  worship,  and  as  a  substitute 
therefor.  Hundreds  attend  every  meeting,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
where  the  miracle  mongers  relate  their  experience  in  "lying  wonders," 
and  describe  phenomena  which  they  and  others  have  seen  or  heard 
in  the  dark,  but  no  one  of  which  is  ever  performed  or  repeated.  The 
trifling  and  ludicrous  character  of  the  revelations  detailed  at  these 
Sabbath  conventicles  may  be  illustrated  by  citing  the  instance  of  last 
Sunday's  exercises,  the  time  being  chiefly  occupied  with  "  apple  bat- 
ter," one  spirit  having  proved  his  identity  to  a  large  circle  at  a  supper 
party,  by  "rapping"  for  "apple  butter,"  an  article  which  the  spirit^ 
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"XJncle  Jake,"  was  known  to  be  very  fond  of  "  when  in  the  form.'' 
His  commanications  by  raps  were  thus  canonized  as  pure  gospe],  on 
the  faith  of  apple  batter  I  This  party  meet  next  door  to  Qrace  Ghorch, 
and  similar  disgusting  revelations  are  made  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  young  people,  whose  minds  are  poisoned 
and  whose  moral  sense  is  blunted  by  these  unseemly  associations. 

We  submit,  however,  that  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  "millions" 
of  believers  claimed  by  the  sect  should  no  longer  be  repieated,  for 
there  is  no  more  truth  in  such  statements  than  in  the  other  marvels  of 
the  tribe.  Thus  far  the  sect  has  made  very  slow  progress,  most  of 
those  who  meet  with  them  being  prompted  by  cariosity,  or  a  desire  to 
while  away  an  idle  hour.  And  yet  limited  as  are  their  numbers,  the 
proportion  of  insanity,  suicide,  and  murder  which  has  resulted,  is 
frightfully  indicative  of  the  mischief  which  may  be  expected,  in  the 
ratio  of  their  increase. — Ed.] 


[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

LETTER  FROM  NEW  TORK. 

By  P.  FiNXO,  M.  D. 

Ilistenedto  aclinic  on  gangrene  of  thelungs  ani  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
by  Prof.  Clarke,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  is  a 
fluent  and  pleasant  lecturer,  and  evidently  a  good  teacher.  He  said 
that  gangrene  of  the  lungs  was  never  the  result  of  pnuemonia,  although 
pneumonia  was  often  the  consequence  of  gangrene.  In  the  case  pre* 
sented  there  was  the  somewhat  unusual  occurrence  of  gangrene  in 
both  lungs.  In  one  lung  pneumonia  was  present,  while  it  was  absent 
in  the  other. 

The  true  cause  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  he  thought,  was  always  ob- 
struction or  obliteration,  either  from  calcareous  deposit  or  something 
eke,  of  the  artery  supplying  the  part;  and  the  same  was  true  of  gan- 
grene of  other  portions  of  the  body.  The  number  of  cases  that  get 
well  is  about  fifty  per  cent.  There  has  been  two  cases  in  the  hospi* 
tal  this  season,  one  of  which  recovered;  the  other  furnished  the  patho- 
logical specimen  which  was  shown  to  the  students. 

The  symptoms  diagnostic  of  the  disease  are,  the  intolerable  foetor, 
expectoration  of  the  peculiar  dirty-green  matter,  and  rapid  prostra- 
tion.   The  treatment  to  be  relied  upon  is  a  supporting  one — tonics. 
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and  as  mach  nourishing  food  as  joa  can  stafif  into  the  patient,  or  his 
digestive  organs  will  bear. 

Cirrhosis  of  the,  liver ,  or  atrophy  and  induration,  is  the  result  of  in- 
flammation of  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  This  may  arise  from  any  cause 
which  will  occasion  inflammation  in  any  other  part — but  the  habitual 
use  of  ardent  spirits  is  the  most  frequent  exciting  cause ;  hence  the 
name  of  gin  drinker^ s  liver. 

Prof.  Van  Buren,  of  the  University  Medical  College,  delivered  a 
clinic  on  Gonorrhoea.  He  considers  copaiva  almost  a  specific  for  the 
disease  when  judiciously  administered.  It  should  be  given  in  very 
small  doses  at  first,  and  gradually  increased  as  the  stomach  will  bear 
it.  In  order  to  cure  the  disease,  Dr.  Van  Buren  says  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  medicine  should  be  continued  for  at  least  ten  days  after 
the  discharge  has  ceased.  Gubebs,  though  greatly  inferior,  may  be 
resorted  to  when  the  stomach  will  not  tolerate  copaiva.  Injections 
he  would  use,  though  very  mild  ones.  A  weak  solution  of  plumbi 
subacetas  he  thought  better  than  any  other.  He  warned  the  class 
against  giving  strong  injections  of  the  more  stimulating  articles,  such 
as  argenti  nitras,  &c.  He  thought  there  was  great  danger  of  evil 
ensuing  in  the  form  of  stricture,  &c. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  contain  fourteen  hundred  beds.  Through  the  politeness  of 
Dr.  Gouley,  a  very  promising  young  anatomist,  who  filled  the  chaur 
of  anatomy  at  the  Woodstock  Medical  College  last  spring,  I  was 
shown  the  new  dead  house,  the  culinary  arrangements  of  the  hospital, 
Ac.  Thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  placed  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  poor.  The  institution  is  a 
great  charity,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  city  of  New  York. 
There  is  a  ward  in  the  Hospital  devoted  almost  altogether  to  ulcers 
on  the  extremities.  A  large  number  of  cases  were  treated  by  opium, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Skey,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal. Cold  water  dressings  were  applied  to  the  part,  and  a  pill  of  soap 
and  opium  given  three  times  a  day,  the  patient  getting  from  one-half 
to  a  grain  of  opium  each  dose.  A  good  nourishing  diet  was  allowed. 
The  improvement  in  every  case  was  positive  and  rapid.  A  few  cases 
were  treated  with  the  actual  cautery,  and  with  good  result. 

In  the  syphilitic  ward  at  the  City  Hospital  can  be  seen  all  the  forms 
of  syphilis,  from  the  simple  chancre  to  the  most  revolting  constitutional 
afifections  of  the  bones.    The  surgeon  removed,  from  the  forehead  of 
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a  patient,  a  portion  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skall,  measaring  three 
inches  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  The  inner  table  was  perforated 
by  caries,  and  a  probe  was  passed  into  the  brain.  Surely,  any  young 
man  who  visits  the  syphilitic  wards  of  a  New  York  hospital,  will  be 
deterred  from  exposing  himself  in  any  way  by  which  he  may  possibly 
contract  so  loathsome,  vile  and  wretched  a  disease. 
New  York,  Odober,  1856. 


[From  Peninsular  Joom.  Medicine.] 

Dr.  F.  C.  STEWART'S  EDINBURGH  ADDRESS 

on  the  Modioal  Sohools  and  the  Medical  Profeesion  of  12ie  U.Sw 

In  the  Edinburgh  MedicalJournai,  for  August,  1856,  we  find  pub- 
lished in  fall  a  well-written  paper  read  by  our  countryman.  Dr.  P.  C. 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  enlightening  the  members  of  that  body  particularly,  and 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  and  the  British  Profession  generally,  on 
the  subject  of  Medical  Schools  and  the  Medical  Profession  in  this 
country. 

Prom  Dr.  Stewart's  position  and  reputation,  from  his  being  an  ac- 
credited representative  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  medi- 
cal bodies  abroad,  from  his  gentlemanly  appearance  and  pleasing 
address  and  his  formal  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  medical  schools 
and  profession  in  his  own  country  to  professional  men  in  another — a 
subject  upon  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  curious  and  not 
particularly  well  informed — it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  his 
effort  would  have  been  warmly  accepted,  and  that  in  return  he  would 
have  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  and 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  society  published  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Journal,  we  see  this  was  the  case.  It  was  furthermore  to  have 
been  expected  that  the  account  which  he  should  have  given  would 
have  been  a  correct  one ;  that  all  the  facts  which  he  should  have  stated 
would  have  been  reliable  and  accurate,  and  that  a  true  and  faithful 
picture,  at  least  so  far  as  attempted,  would  have  been  given. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  address,  this  expectation  is  not 
realized.  We  do  not  deny  that  many  of  the  general  features  of  his 
picture  are  drawn  with  tolerable  accuracy,  yet  others  are  incor- 
rect to  an  extent  which  surprises  us,  considering  the  position  in 
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which  he  stood^  and  the'pains  he  should  haye  taken  to  hare  been  weU 
informed. 

We  propose  briefly  and  in  all  kindness,  with  a  due  regard  to  Dr. 
Stewart,  but  a  greater  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  errors  into  which,  from  a  remarkable  oversight  or  other  cause, 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  fall. 

Under  the  head  of  Medical  Schools  he  sajs: 

''Medical  science  is  nowhere  in  the  United  State  under  the  patron- 
age and  protection  of  the  General  or  Federal  Government.  Education 
of  all  kinds,  except  military  and  nav^l,  is  left  to  the  surveillance  of 
each  separate  State,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  its  own 
citizens.  The  means  provided  by  most  of  the  States  for  the  general 
education  of  the  people  within  their  limits  are  ample,  and  the  common 
or  public  school  system  which  prevails  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  perfect  which  could  be  devised.  *  *  *  While  thus 
providing  for  general  education,  however,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  or  expedient  to  interfere  directly  with  medical  teaching — 
further,  at  least,  than  to  grant  charters  for  Universities  and  Colleges, 
conveying  the  power  to  confer  diplomas." 

The  ideas  distinctly  conveyed  in  these  extracts,  the  conclusions 
which  any  one  uDacquainted  with  the  subject  would  necessarily  draw 
from  the  language,  are  that  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States,  that  Congress,  does  nothing,  makes  no  appropriations,  furnishes 
BO  means  for  education,  except  military  and  naval,  and  that  the  States 
in  their  individual  sovereign  capacity  have  furnished  no  means,  done 
nothing  for  medical  education,  except  to  grant  charters  to  medical 
schools. 

Now,  both  of  these  propositions  are  untrue,  and  we  must  insist  that 
Dr.  Stewart,  presuming  to  instruct  the  profession  of  Great  Britain  on 
these  subjects,  should  have  known  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  older  States,  where  the  lands  have  for  a  loi^ 
time  been  owned  by  individuals,  and  where  educational  institutions 
are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  Of  advancement  not  so  much  needing 
governmental  support.  Congress  has  made  no  direct  or  specific  appro- 
priations for  educational  purposes^  though  the  funds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  which  were  distributed  to  the  States  some  years 
ago,  were  appropriated  by  them  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  edu- 
cation. In  these  older  States,  providing  the  means  for  education,  as 
If  ell  as  its  management,  has  been  left  with  the  States  themselves.    But 
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the  old  States,  in  one  of  irhich  Dr.  Stewart  resides,  (and  tbat  the 
glorious  Empire  State,  the  place  of  oar  nativity,  the  object  of  oar 
pride  and  filial  regard,)  do  not  constitnte,  as  some  on  the  sea^board 
wonld  seem  to  suppose,  l^e  whole  of  this  great  Repnblic.  There  b 
a  new  West  as  well  as  an  old  East,  and  in  general  statements  respedt- 
ing  the  United  States  of  America  this  new  West  must  not  be  ignored. 
8och  omission  will  soon  become  like  enacting  the  play  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

In  each  of  the  new  Western  States  Congress  has  reserved  from 
sale,  and  donated  to  the  State  for  common  school  pnrposes,  at  least 
one  section,  or  640  acres,  out  of  every  township  of  six  miles  square, 
or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  land;  and  also  has  given  each 
State  a  quantity  of  land  equivalent  to  a  township,  and  in  some 
two  townships,  to  be  located  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
State,  in  such  parcels  and  at  such  places  as  they  may  choose  out  of 
any  lands  of  the  government,  for  a  University  to  be  under  ^e  control 
and  management  of  the  State. 

A  township  of  land  contains  23,040  acres,  which,  if  judiciously  lo- 
cated and  properly  sold,  may  be  made  available  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  of. dollars  or  more,  constituting  no  trifling  endowment  for  a 
University. 

Now,  we  submit  that  these  facts  are  of  sufficient  importance  not  to 
be  overlooked  by  one  speaking  as  from  one  nation  to  another  on  this 
eubject. 

But  the  statement  that  the  States  have  done  nothing  for  medical 
education,  except  to  grant  charters  to  Medical  Colleges,  is  also  op- 
posed by  facts.  As  to  what  may  or  may  not  have  been  done  by  many 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  respecting  medical  education,  we  are  not 
particnlariy  informed,  and  shall  not  therefore  have  the  presumption  to 
speak;  but  this  we  know,  that  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa,  the  State  Universities,  based  upon  the  donations  from  the 
General  Government,  have  in  their  organizations  medical  departments, 
and  in  two  of  them,  Michigan  and  Iowa,  these  are  in  actual  operation. 
One  of  them,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
having  been  in  very  successful  operation  for  the  last  six  years,  with  a 
claiss  the  first  term  numbering  about  one  hundred,  and  increasing  since« 
till  now  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  twice  that  number — and  in  this 
institution  the  salaries  of  the  professors  are  paid  entirely  ft*om  the  pub- 
lic fund. 
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Bat  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  profession 
of  the  country.  Its  peculiarities  have  more  than  once  been  discussed 
in  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  meetings  where  Dr.  Stewart 
took  an  active  part;  and  the  gentleman  who  has  the  honor  of  devising 
the  plan  of  that  school,  and  whose  name  is  most  intimately  associated 
with  it,  is  now  President  of  that  body;  and  Dr.  Stewart  had  a  docu- 
ment in  his  pocket,  when  delivering  that  address,  signed  by  that  Presi- 
dent, accrediting  him  as  a  member  of  the  American  Association,  and  a 
representative  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  to  medical  societies 
and  the  medical  prefessiom  abroad. 

But  the  errors  pointed  out  are  not  all  that  exist  in  Dr.  Stewart's 
paper.  He  gives  what  he  asserts  to  be  a  full  list  of  all  the  medical 
schools  in  the  country  known  to  him  in  which  regular  orthodox  medi- 
cine is  taught.  In  this  list  he  places  ''  Indiana  Medical  College,  La- 
porte,  Ind.,"  which  has  had  no  actual  existence,  no  professors,  and 
certainly  no  students  for  the  last  five  years;  and  "  Rock  Island  Medi- 
cal College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,"  which  never  had  anything  more 
than  the  most  peripatetic  and  ephemeral  existence,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  for  many  years;  and  there  are  some  others  in  the  list  which 
are  in  an  analogous,  if  not  identical  condition  to  those  we  have  men- 
tioned. We  have  only  to  add  in  regard  to  this  **  full  list,"  that  in  it 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  reason  of  this  we  cannot  understand,  especially  as  Ihr. 
Stewart  is  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  those  connected  with 
the  institution,  and  has  corresponded  with  others,  and,  we  believe, 
respecting  the  statistics  of  the  school. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  this  institution  was  left  out  of  the  list,  lest  a 
knowledge  of  it,  and  its  peculiarities,  should  contradict  the  statement 
made  in  the  paper,  and  which  we  have  quoted,  that  the  States  do 
nothing  towards  the  support  of  medical  schools  ?  We  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  Dr.  F.  Campbell  Stewart  in  the  light  which 
this  supposition  would  imply,  and,  until  we  have  further  evidence,  must 
regard  it  as  an  oversight,  however  difficult  under  the  circumstances  it 
may  be  to  account  for  such  an  oversight.  In  other  respects  the  pa- 
per sustains  the  reputation  of  its  author.  A.  B.  P. 
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POLTPU.S  UTERI. 

[Dr.  J.  B.  Greely  thus  writes  from  Edinbnrgh,  to  the  editor  of  the 
N.  H.  Journal:] 

Dr.  Simpson  was  so  kind  as  to  invite  me,  the  other  day,  to  go  and 
visit  with  him  an  American  lady  under  his  treatment.  I  have  his 
permission  to  detail  the  case.  The  patient  is  from  New  York  city, 
and  has  had  a  severe  menorrhagia  for  the  last  eight  years.  She  has 
suffered,  in  conjunction  with  this,  a  long  course  of  Homoeopathic  treat- 
ment in  New  York.  Her  physicians  had  no  clue  to  her  real  disease, 
never  proposed  the  Touch  or  the  speculum,  and  finally  in  dispair 
recommended  a  sea  voyage,  which  luckily  brought  her  to  this  city. 
Her  husband  sent  for  Dr.  Simpson,  and  judging  from  the  minute  his- 
tory of  the  case  and  the  condition  of  the  patient,  he  concluded  that 
she  must  have  a  polypus  uteri.  An  examination  showed  the  os  uteri 
closed  and  of  normal  size;  by  the  introduction  of  the  uterine  sound  a 
uterine  tumor  was  distinctly  felt.  The  irritation  of  the  sound  brought 
on  labor  pains,  and  the  tumor  was  soon  forced  through  the  cervix. 
Dr.  S.  preferring  to  let  nature  remove  it  if  she  would,  left  her  in  this 
condition.  The  next  morning  we  found  the  patient  very  weak,  having 
lost  a  large  amount  of  blood.  The  tumor  still  protruding  through  the 
cervix.  Dr.  S.,  anticipating  danger  from  longer  delay,  seized  it  with  a 
pair  of  strong  lithotomy  forceps,  and  twisted  it  from  its  attachments. 
The  hemorrhage  ceased  at  once;  under  a  careful  tonic  course  is  rapid- 
ly recovering  health  and  strength — a  remarkable  instance,  upon  the 
whole,  of  the  benefit  of  a  sea  voyage  in  getting  rid  of  a  polypus  uteri, 
(by  escaping  from  Homoeopathy  ?) 


[Gommunieated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Soi^sioal  JoomaL] 
RESX7SCITATION  AFTER  SX7BBCER8ION. 

Messrs.  EnrroRs. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Sept.  18,  under  the  head  of  **  Reports  of  Medical 
Societies,"  a  very  interesting  case  of  resuscitation  after  submersion  is  re- 
lated, and  in  which  the  following  paragraph  occurs:  ''There  are  bat 
few  well-authenticated  cases  on  record  where  resuscitation  has  been 
effected  after  so  long  total  submersion  as  this  must  have  been  (from 
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three  to  five  minntes).  In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
for  1840,  there  were  two  cases  ^iyen  of  resuscitation  after  one  min- 
nte  and  a  half,  and  two  cases  after  three  nunntes'  submersion.  Mr. 
Woolly,  a  medical  assistant  of  the  same  Society,  has  met  with  only 
one  case  in  the  records  of  the  Society  in  which  the  individual  was  re- 
suscitated after  a  submersion  of  five  minutes." 

I  have  before  me  the  second  report  of  the ''  Royal  Humane  Society, 
instituted  in  17*74,  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned,^ 
Ac.  The  report  is  for  the  year  IT  16,  which,  together  with  Dr.  Cul- 
len's  letter  to  Lord  Oathcart,  dated  Edinburgh,  Aug.  8,  1TT4,  **  con- 
cerning the  recovery  of  persons  drowned  and  seemingly  dead,''  Ac, 
makes  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  200  pages. 

I  have  thought  it  might  interest  the  curious,  if  not  subserve  the 
cause  of  humanity,  by  furnishing  for  your  Journal  a  sort  of  synopsis 
of  some  of  the  cases,  showing  the  period  of  submersion  where  recovery 
took  place. 


EliMbeeh Martin  ... 

Jas.  Carmichael 

H.  Moore,  chUd.... 

Marr  Harris 

F.  Millet's  son 

Mary  Smith 

Twrr  Woman 

AnnBethell 

Poor  Man 

Robert  Chisholm  . . 

Poor  Girl 

Edward  Swan 

PaulOldfleld , 

Ann  Pearson , 

Ann  Russell 

Thos.  Orlibar 

Robert  Lunt 

Wm.  Roberts 

PoorBoy 

James  Jones , 

Two  Fisherman .... 
Thomas  Ferguson. 

John  Dick 

P.  Eavanagh 

Toung  Man 

James  Hawkins.  . . 

CtoorgeLang 

James  Weaver  .... 

Poor  Man 

John  Nicholson.  .. 
HearjrWignam.... 
Child 
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Aduh. 

10 

mlnates. 

8 

(( 

15 

30 

6 

ISmos. 

25 

186 

30 

10 

Adult, 

10 

30 

15 

12 

Syrs. 

15 

76 

15 

14 

Adult, 

4 

15 

40yrs. 

5 

16 

19 

2}iyTB. 

10 

30 

20 

10 

30 

26 

^/' 

10 

120 

10 

28 

3or4 

120 

31 

22 

3 

46 

33 

40 

5 

90 

45 

35 

28 

3 

120 

30 

87 

25 

120 

30 

39 

12 

15 

47 

Old 

10 

16 

64 

46 

6 

20 

65 

13 

4 

30 

67 

12 

7 

20 

68 

Adults, 

long. 

120 

45 

70 

" 

7 

15 

75 

25 

30 

170 

90 

80 

30 

120 

111 

30 

60 

(( 

15 

170 

(( 

10 

170 

(t 

4 

60 

(( 

10 

170 

u 

10 

170 

(t 

75 

240 

120 

122 

4 

60 

120 

100 

124 

Attempted  SoSdde. 

Attempted  suicide. 

Attempted  suicide,  [ont 
Stiff  Aoeld  when  taM 

Lunatic. 

Attempted  inicide. 


Pregnant.  [ed. 

One  hour's  delay  daps* 

Dnrnk— corpulent. 
Fell  sereral  feet 


26  minntes  lost. 

45 

Drunk. 


"  [in  Holland. 

Ooonned  11  Jaa.   171^ 

«'         in  Holland. 
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I  merely  add  that  the  remedies  employed  in  most  of  the  oases  we^ 
such  as  the  Society  had  directed  to  be  used — warmth,  frictioD,  tumiti^ 
the  body,  tobacco  fumigation,  stimolants,  artificial  respiration,  vene- 
section, removing  the  wet  clothes  and  substituting  warm  blanketil, 
&c.,  &c, 

I  remain  yours,  &c., 

THOS.  W.  BLATCHFORD. 

Trot,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1856. 


THE  MAaNUnC  I^BLEGRAPH  AND  mCTNAR  CAtTSTtC. 

By  Scrutator. 

The  mythological  imaginings  of  the  ancients,  especially  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  but  the  fore-shadowings  of 
future  events.  We  will  not  call  them  prophesies — their  second  sight 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eastern  continent.  The  straits  of 
Hercules  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  were  not  the  ultima  Thule  of  the 
Poet's  raptured  vision  or  the  sage's  penetrating  glance.  It  flashed 
across  the  wide  western  ocean,  descended  from  the  top  of  the  A1^ 
and  rested  on  the  continent  of  Columbus.  There  it  descried  in  the 
distant  future  the  wonder-working  power  of  political  institutions, 
increasing  the  active  energies  and  inventive  powers  of  man. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  gentle  reader  with  their  vision  of  Robert 
Fulton's  magnificent  achievement,  so  beautifully  shadowed  out  in  the 
story  of  Jason  taming  the  bulls  with  horns  and  feet  of  brass,  belching 
out  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  forcing  them  to  plough  the  plane  or 
sea  (aequor),  and  bringing  home  in  the  Argo  (swift;  the  gcddea 
fleece.  But  I  will  hasten  to  one  discovery  which  they  saw  in  the 
dun  distant  future  by  the  flashing  light  of  its  own  brilliancy.  On 
this  they  delighted  to  dwell  and  gaze  and  descant,  and  so  may  wt. 
The  magnetic  telegraph,  the  winged  messenger  of  Morse  and  the 
Americans,  the  Mercury  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  the  Dii  Majores.  To 
learned  Thebans  and  i^ofound  philologists,  I  need  not  display  mj 
learning  by  proving  that  Mercurius,  Thant,  Moses,  Morse  and 
Hermes,  all  mean  the  same^  saved  from  water — that  is,  fire,  electric 
and  magnetic  fire,  in  Coptic,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  EtrincMiy 
Latin,  and  Celtic.  The  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  Moses,  or  Morse^ 
was  saved  from  water  by  the  daughter  of  Phi^oah.    The  Greek 
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Hermes  was  sared  from  the  waters  of  Ducalion's  flood  by  flying  to  a 
flint  stone  and  taking  refuge  on  it  till  the  waters  were  past.  By  Me- 
tonomy,  the  ancients  used  the  name  of  the  natural  agent  of  his  inven- 
tion for  the  name  of  the  inventor  Morse  in  their  mystic  writings. 
That  they  meant  Morse,  our  Morse,  by  Mercury,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  prove.  Only  bear  in  mind  the  metonomy  that  Morse  and  magnet- 
ism are  one. 

The  ancient  Mercurius  had  wings'  to  his  hat  and  his  heels,  to  de- 
note his  swiftness.    So  has  the  telegraph,  the  modern  Mercury,  or 
Morse.     He  was  the  messenger,  a  'post  rider;  so  is  the  telegraph,  it  i# 
arranged  on  posts.     He  put  out  the  eyes  of  Argus  who  was  watching 
lo  with  his  hundred  eyes.    Argus  was  a  prince  and  the  prince  of  mer- 
chants.    Speculation^  the  spirit  of  commerce,  is  shadowed  out  by  the 
hundred  eyes  always  watching  lo  and  Uo,  too,  in  modern  times. 
These  hundred  eyes  [means  of  intelligence]  gave  to  merchants  great 
advantages  over  farmers,  mechanics  and  cattle  dealers,  [lo  was  a 
beautiful  Durham  cow,  which  Juno  had  cheated  Jupiter  out  of,]  or 
in  buying  and  selling,  Morse,  the  modern  Mercury,  has  put  out  these 
hundred  eyes  of  speculation  by  equalizing  the  means  of  intelligence  to 
all.    This  Argus  once  resided  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  watched 
the  flocks  of  King  Kendall.    Who  put  out  his  eyes  there,  we  are  not 
informed.    But  Kendall  himself  is  often  alluded  to  by  Ovid,  Apollo - 
dorus,  and  Homer,  under  the  name  of  Antolycus,  as  a  post  master  and 
assisting  Mercury,  or  Morse,  in  setting  up  posts*     One  Sisyphus  ac- 
cused him  of  stealing  his  neighbor's  flocks,  changing  their  marks  and 
mingling  them  with  his  own.    But  this  Antolycus  proved  to  be  a 
slanderer,  just  as  easily  as  Kendall  has  proved  the  slanderers  of  his 
enemies  about  changing  the  ear  marks  of  Whigs  and  driving  them 
among  his  Democratic  cattle.    How  dreadfully  Sisyphus,  the  ancient, 
was  punished  we  all  know  who  have  read  the  classics,  and  how  the 
modem  Sisyphus  has  been  punished  all  can  learn  who  will  read  Ken- 
dalFs  Life  of  General  Jackson;  but  this  is  a  digression.    To  return. 
The  anger  of  Juno  burnt  so  fiercely  against  Mercury  or  Morse  for 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  Argus,  that  she  tore  off  her  bustle,  the  heaviest 
thing  she  had  about  her,  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  Mercury.     He 
dodged  it,  (this  happened  in  Iowa,  or  the  country  of  lo,  j  and  the 
bustle  "flew  impetuous  on  and  stuck  in  heaven's  high  vault,"  where  it 
has  stuck  ever  since,  and  appears  every  month  to  mortal  eyes  in  the 
form  of  a  new  moon,  or  Luna  Junonis.    The  ancient  physicians,  who, 
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like  the  moderns,  were  wont  to  envelop  in  mystic  terms  the  secrets  of 
their  arts,  seized  npon  the  idea  of  Juno's  burning  wrath  when  she 
hurled  her  bustle  at  the  head  of  Mercury,  and  denominated  their 
strongest  scorcher  luua  costic;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  the  hurmmg 
bustkj  or  for  the  burning  of  the  hustle.  The  cutting  of  wires  ("string 
of  the  bustlej  in  their  wrath  by  the  moderu  speculators  manifests  their 
hostility  to  the  modern  Mercury  or  Morse.  Amid  these  numerous 
and  striking  analogioal  shadowings  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention 
that  Mercury  or  Morse  was  the  son  of  Maia,  the  brightest  star  of  the 
Pleiades.  And  so  be  is.  For  among  the  constellations  of  modern  dis- 
coveries the  magnetic  telegraph  is  the  most  brilliant. 

The  doctors  of  the  present  day  do  not  acknowledge,  as  they  ought, 
theii:  obligations  to  ^^  the  father s;^^  they  are  not  so  grateful  as  they 
should  be  for  quicksilver,  that  is,  the  ready^nny ;  for  the  pennies  were 
made  of  silver,  and  hence  prompt  payment  for  their  services  induced 
JEiSCulapius  to  call  Mercurius  quicksilver,  Argentum  vivum,  because 
he  was  rendered  vivum  by  the  ready-penny.  When  Galen  had  expend- 
ed all  his  quicksilver  in  buying  oil  of  olives  to  lubricate  the  machinery 
of  life,  it  gave  him  the  blues.  Hence  the  mixture  of  grease  and  mer- 
cury was  called  blue  mass.  They  do  not  even  give  father  Jupiter  the 
credit  for  the  discovery  and  practice  of  amputation,  which  he  especially 
recommends  in  Lycaon's  case,  as  reported  in  Dr.  Naso's  Surgery,  in 

these  words: 

"  Ease  recidendum  immedicabile  volnos 
Ne  sincera  pars  trahatur." 


Treatment  of  Neuralgia  by  the  Valerianate  of  Ammonia. 

Dr.  Declat  relates,  in  the  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique,  several 
cases  which  prove  the  happy  effects  that  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
use  of  the  above  remedy. 

Case  I. — Madame  the  Marchioness  of  Fontanelle,  [the  lady  has 
authorized  us  to  give  her  name,]  was  attacked  six  years  ago  with 
facial  neuralgia  of  the  most  severe  description.  The  pain  was  first 
experienced  while  cutting  a  wisdom  tooth,  which  waa  late  in  makirig 
its  appearance.  As  this  tooth  came  through  in  a  wrong  direction, 
Drs.  A.  Legrand  and  Jobert  de  Lamballe  ordered  its  extraction. 
The  pain  was  so  violent  that  Madame  de  Fontanelle  was  unable  to 
open  her  mouth,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  her  chloroform. 
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In  presence  of  the  consulting  physicians,  Mr.  Erans  performed  the 
operation  of  extraction  with  great  skill.  After  the  removal  of  the 
tooth  the  nenralgia  still  continaed.  All  the  ordinary  means  were 
employed  to  relieve  it ;  internally  sulphate  of  quinine,  opium,  bella- 
donna, sulphate  of  strychnia,  iron,  gold  and  quin-quina  were  adminis- 
tered, as  well  as  external  applications  of  opium  plaster,  blisters,  mor- 
phia, dulcamara,  chloroform,  collodion,  aconite,  &c.  &c. 

Professors  Sedillot  and  Yelpeau  saw  the  patient  without  being 
able  to  give  her  any  relief.  Professor  Jobert  de  Lamballe  proposed 
and  obtained  permission  to  apply  the  actual  cautery  over  the  course 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  This  treatment,  io  terrifying  to  a 
woman,  slighUy  lessened  the  acuteness  of  the  pain,  but  failed  to  over- 
come it  ;  and  though  suffering  less,  Madame  de  Fontanelle  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep;  being  compelled,  during  at  least  six  months,  to 
have  recourse  to  nutritive  enemata,  and  tonic  baths  to  preserve  her 
health  and  Hfe. 

The  waters  of  Plombieres  diminished,  for  a  time,  the  frequency  of 
the  pains;  during  the  second  season  no  benefit  was  derived  from 
their  action;  the  third  her  malady  was  increased.  She  was  in  this  suf- 
fering state  when,  on  the  19th  December,  1865,  she  was  placed  under 
my  care. 

The  amelioration  of  her  complaint,  produced  by  the  waters  of  Plom- 
bieres during  the  first  season,  determined  me  to  use  Fowler's  solution. 

The  invalid  consented  the  more  wOlingly  to  this  means  as  she  pre- 
ferred death,  she  said,  to  insanity  from  suffering.  One  of  her  friends, 
also,  Madame  de  Balzac,  had  written  to  her  from  Germany,  that 
this  remedy  was  in  frequent  use  in  the  country  in  which  she  lived, 
and  that  it  had,  to  her  knowledge,  cured  more  than  one  case  of 
neuralgia. 

From  the  19th  to  the  22d  of  December,  12  drops  in  the  morning, 
12  drops  at  noon,  and  12  drops  in  the  evening  of  the  following  mixture 
were  given  her:    Fowler's  solution,  4,  mint  water,  |. 

On  the  22d,  there  was  a  little  improvement,  but  the  tongue  was 
red,  and  she  suffered  much  pain  in  the  stomach;  Madame  de  Fonta- 
nelle would  not'  consent  to  diminish  the  next  dose,  as  the  slight 
aaielioration  she  had  experienced  made  her  sangume  of  more  complete 
relief. 

On  the  24th,  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  cramps  in  the  stomach  and  pains 
returned.    We  discontinued  the  medicine. 
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On  the  3d  of  January,  1856,  tbe  agony  was  unendurable,  and  my 
patient  was  in  despair.    I  tried  the  valerianate  of  ammonia. 

A  tea-spoonful,  taken  in  the  erening,  modified  the  pain  at  night,  and 
rendered  it  bearable.  Two  tea-spoonsful  the  next  day  gave  complete 
relief. 

On  the  6th  of  January  the  patient  could  rise  and  speak. 

On  the  19th  she  half  opened  her  mouth,  and  began  to  eat.  The 
3d  of  February,  Madame  de  Fontanelle  came  up  to  me  smilingly,  and 
welcomed  me,  saying,  "  Doctor,  I  have  been  well  enough  to  dine  in 
town;  I  can  laugh;  in  society  they  look  upon  me  as  one  risen  from 
the  dead."  We  gradually  increased  the  dose  to  a  dessert-spoonful 
morning  and  evening;  the  improvement  now  became  so  great  that  her 
countenance  resumed  an  entirely  different  aspect,  and  her  appetite 
came  back  as  hope  returned. 

Finally,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  pains  having  for  several  days 
entirely  ceased,  we  suspended  the  use  of  the  medicine.  Several 
weeks  passed  without  a  single  twinge;  but  at  the  return  of  the  first 
pain  the  Marchioness  snatched  the  bottle  and  took  a  dose  of  the 
valerianate. 

From  time  to  time  some  shooting  pains  were  felt;  but  every  time 
tbe  valerianate  was  resorted  to  they  disappeared.  The  improvement 
continues,  and  there  is  nothing  to  cause  us  to  anticipate  that  the 
remedy  will  lose  its  efficacy  should  the  disease  return. 

The  case  given  above  is  one  of  importance.  From  the  first  the  ap- 
tient  had  been  attended  with  care,  and  even  affection,  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians;  for  six  years  almost  every  known  means  had  been 
employed,  without  results  of  any  duration. 

This  case  of  neuralgia  was  much  more  obstinate  and  unmanageable 
firom  its  being  an  hereditary  affection.  Madame  de  Fontanelle's 
mother  had  suffered  fearfully  from  a  similar  neuralgia.  Her  brother, 
the  Count  of  Essex,  (sic  I)  has  had  tic  doloureux  from  his  youth;  and 
he  is  as  weU  known  in  England  from  the  great  suffering  he  has  gone 
through  from  it  as  from  his  high  position.     . 

Dr.  A.  Legrand  has,  throughout,  watched  this  cure  which  he  had 
pronounced  hopeless  six  years  ago;  wishing  himself  to  verify  the  value 
of  the  new  medicine,  he  ordered  it  in  the  same  doses  to  Madame  de 

V ,  whom  he  considered  equally  incurable.    We  know  that  the 

relief  has  been  quite  prompt;  bat  we  understand,  from  his  having  too 
rapidly  increased  the  dose,  that  some  cerebral  disturbance  was  produced. 
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These  symptoms,  however,  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  yalerianate 

was  giyen  in  proper  doses.    At  present  Madame  de  Y considers 

herself  cured. 

Case  II. — M.  E.  Letellier  accompanied  his  wife  to  Plombi^res. 
Daring  his  sojonrn  at  the  waters,  in  the  begining  of  October,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  pain  in  the  head;  this  pain  extended  to  the  mnscles 
of  the  neck,  passed  throngh  the  top  of  the  head  and  lost  itself  in  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  was  impossible  for  the  patient  to 
raise  his  head  from  the  pillow.  Various  remedies  were  tried  at  Plom- 
bi^res,  but  the  pains  increased,  and  the  sufferer  was  taken  back  to 
Paris. 

The  least  movement  was  so  painful  to  him  that  he  could  only  bear 
the  journey  by  having  his  head  supported  by  Madame  Letellier's 
hands. 

Dr.  Louis  tried  blisters,  sage,  quinine  and  morphia,  without  any 
effect.  To  relieve  his  pain,  M.  Letellier  took  so  much  morphia  as  to 
fall  into  an  alarming  state  of  torpor. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1855,  we  found  the  sick  man  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agony;  he  had  not  taken  any  morphia  for  two  days,  and  suf- 
fered constantly. 

On  the  same  day  we  began  to  use  the  valerianate  of  ammonia,  two 
tea-spoonsful  during  the  day  in  a  half  glass  of  eau  sucr^e.  That 
night  he  had  a  little  rest. 

By  continuing  the  use  of  the  valerianate  without  increasing  the  dose, 
the  patient  was  able  to  get  up  at  the  end  of  five  days.  On  the  ninth 
day  he  walked  out  to  take  a  bath;  he  no  longer  felt  any  pain  except 
in  his  neck  and  the  back  of  his  head;  his  nights  became  comfortable, 
his  abilities  and  aptitude  for  business  entirely  restored. 

Finally,  from  the  24th  of  the  same  month  we  discontinued  our 
visits. 

We  met  him  again  recently,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  had  some 
slight  twinges,  which  are  at  once  dissipated  by  a  spoonful  of  the  valeri- 
anat-e. — La  Revue  Midicale  Francaise  et  Etrangire. 
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FEES. 

All  things  save  doctors'  bills  have  gone  up.  In  most  places  these 
have  remained  stationary  since  a  time  the  memory  of  man  rnnneth  not 
to  the  contrary.  The  fee  bill  here  was  established  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  one  dollar  was  worth  more  than  five  dollars  at  present, 
so  that  the  remuneration  of  our  fathers  was  five  fold  higher  than  that 
of  their  professional  children.  The  question  has,  therefore,  now  to  be 
agitated,  What  further  depreciation  in  the  price  of  dollars — ^physicians' 
fees  remaining  nominally  the  same — is  necessary  to  insure  the  failure 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  large  practice  to  meet  the  absolute  necessary 
current  expenses  of  a  practitioner?  Whether,  indeed,  that  time  has 
not  already  arrived  is  a  matter  for  the  brotherhood  to  determine.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  an  efifort  to  change 
established  usage,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  the  great  argument 
that  the  change  will  put  money  in  ^he  people's  pockets.  The  people  are 
slow  to  believe  that  any  change  will  redound  to  their  benefit;  and  his- 
tory teaches  that  this  relactancy  is  founded  in  the  world's  experience, 
that  change  of  usage,  while  it  may  benefit  the  few,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
masses.  People  bear  tyranny  of  government  as  long  as  labor  secures 
support,  but  when  it  sinks  them  below  this  plane,  tyranny  and  tyrants 
are  swallowed  up  in  revolution,  and  a  new  government  inaugurated. 
Industrial  pursuits  are  regulated  by  the  same  law.  When  remunera- 
tion falls  below  the  plane  of  support,  strikes  or  miniature  revolutions 
meet  the  evil,  and  a  new  era  commences.  The  science  of  medicine  ap- 
plied in  practice  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  industrial  pursuit, 
politely  yclept  profession,  and  when  its  remuneration  falls  below  the 
support  of  its  followers,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no  remedy  but  rey- 
olution. 

We  know  not  that  such  a  crisis  has  arrived,  but  if  it  is  not  rapidly 
approaching  we  have  read  the  indications  of  the  times  to  little  pur- 
pose. Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  the  government  of  one  man,  which 
in  his  day  prevailed  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  grew  necessarily 
out  of  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  harmony  and  agreement  among  the 
people  so  governed.  That  could  such  harmony  prevail  for  a  day,  in 
that  very  day  monarchy  would  cease  to  exist.  But  that  men  were  so 
constituted  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  such  harmony  of  opinion 
ever  to  obtain,  and  consequently  monarchy  would  be  perpetaal.  Phy- 
sicians are  but  people,  and  while  the  doctorate  constitutes  them  one 
great  family,  they  are  not,  any  more  than  the  people,  of  which  (hey  are 
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an  mtegral  portion,  coiiq>icaoiii  for  dwelliiig  togeth^  in  haniMmy. 
Tbej  are  as  obedient  to  thdr  Ruler,  Custom,  as  were  ever  any  people 
to  their  soTereign,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  impossibilitj  of  agreeing 
among  themsdres.  Coold  sodi  harmonj  obtain,  it  is  impossible  to 
beHere  that  thej  woold  not  instantly,  and  by  a  single  blow,  demdidi 
their  tyrant.  There  are  a  thousand  reasons  for  this  want  of  harmony, 
none  of  which  is  it  necessary  to  indicate;  bat  we  humbly  beg  to  off^ 
what  we  esteem  a  valid  one  why  an  effort  should  be  made  to  attiun  it^ 
at  least  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  eleyate  their  fee  bill  to  a  liTing 
lerel.  We  hare  sdd  that  a  physician  is  a  man.  He  must  eat  and 
drink,  and  whether  he  be  merry  or  not,  must  be  clothed.  If  he  haye 
wife  and  children,  they  also  must  hare  shelter,  food  and  clothing. 
1%^  must  have  these  things.  If  they  cannot  be  procured  in  the  regu- 
lar legitimate  exercise  of  his  calling,  they  must  be  procured  notwith- 
standing. It  follows  then  that  when  regularity  fails,  irregularily,  dad 
in  the  habiliments  of  hope,  offers  a  temptation  fearfully  alluring. 
Agfunst  her  seductiye  wiles  no  physician,  however  armed  himself, 
should  feel  satisfied  until  his  brother  is  also  armed.  What  strikes 
down  one  injures  all.  We  would  not  that  any  should  be  lost.  Many 
are  pecuniarily  above  the  effects  of  ill-requited  labor.  Many  are  not. 
Shall  the  former  fold  their  arms  in  apathetic  security  while  the  latter 
•offer  ?  Shall  any  fractidng  physician  say,  "  I  am  independent ;  I  can 
Uve,  pay  or  no  pay  V  No*.  He  dare  not,  if  he  be  a  physician  and  ac- 
knowledge a  brotherhood;  for  if  his  brother  is  dependent,  so  also  is 
he  dependent,  for  his  brother  is  a  part  of  himself.  Moreover,  if  he 
work  for  nothing,  because  he  can  afford  li^  he  is  a  robber.  Worse, 
for  while  ordinary  thieves  are  true  to  each  other  he  robs  a  brother. 

But  we  will  not  pursue  this  unpleasant  theme.  We  think  our 
brethren  are  too  poorly  paid,  and  we  have  thought  proper  to  say 
what  we  thought.  But  the  remedy  is  in  their  hands,  which  is  more 
than  they  can  say  of  the  ills  they  are  daily  and  nightly  called  to  com- 
bat.— Nashville  Med,  Sf  Surg.  Jov/rn. 


[From  the  Newark  Daflj  AdTertitrr.] 
A  MONXnUflENT  vn,  A  CQETIN, 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  last  Summer  on  the  South 
side  of  Long  Island,  two  noble  young  physicians  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
their  seal  in  the  service  of  their  afflicted  neighbors.    The  names  of 
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Sobois  and  Cbme  are  enrolled  with  the  names  of  those  n|or^  her<^ 
who  have  died  battling  the  woes  and  sufferings  of  ihw  fellojw  m^. 
Th^ir  gratefdl  townsmen  oi  New  Utrecht  intend  erecting  axaopmnQpt 
at  a  cost  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  id  the  graveyard  where  thej  lip 
side  by  side. 

Among  those  who  fled  npon  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  scourge  ip 
anoUier  district  was  a  physician  who  bad  enjoyed  the  support  of  a 
good  practice,  abandoning  his  patients,  two  of  whom  were  lying  ill  of 
the  fever.  He  viewed  from  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  the 
ravages  of  death,  and  heard  the  cry  of  help  from  his  deserted,  home. 
The  fever  subsided,  and  the  timid  ventured  to  return,  among  these 
our  diicken-hearted  doctor.  So  one  bright  frosty  morning,  this  Fall, 
the  msty  hinges  of  his  office  windows  creaked  as  Uiey  admitted  light 
to  his  n^lected  apartment.  The  cobwebs  were  swept  fyom  the  niedi- 
dne  bottles,  which  had  stood  for  months  untouched.  Hyimgyn  mff- 
murias  et  Fulvis  Daveri,^^  looking  oat  from  their  dn^ty  casejgi^  wpujd 
q^eak  a  rebnke  that  they  had  so  long  been  left  withon^  being  ^sei^ 
npon  an  errand  of  mercy;  but  all  unconscious,  the  dpctor  rubbe4  his 
hands  with  the  satisfaction  that  be  should  once  more  be  emjrioy/od. 

Thus  a  day  was  ^ent  in  delightful  anticipations;  night  c^er— so 
did  the  morning;  bnt  what  horror  was  depicted  upon  t^e  doctor's 
countenance  as  be  looked  from  hip  window;  for  lot  there,  snifpended in 
the  air,  hangs  a  coffin;  its  polished  surface  and  g^tteri^g  plate» 
inscribed  with  his  name  and  departure,  reflect  the  beam§  oi  ih^p^otn- 
ing  sun.  Upon  taking  it  down,  be  found  a  note  from  his  ,sary;iying 
towJismen  inviting^  him  to  be  at  home  that  night,  as  they  intended  to 
Tisit  him  and  place  his  remains  in  the  mahogany  coffin  sent  him.  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  the  doctor,  considering  his  reniains  in  his  own 
possession  better  off  than  in  the  hands  of  hi^  ''  surviving  neighb<n;s," 
made  tracks,  and  has  not  been  since  in  that  locality. 


[From  tlie  l&onlreal  Medical  Chronicle  } 
LONDON    CORRESPONDENCE. 

London,  3^1^^  Octobfir^  1969^ 
The  number  of  new  faces  at  the  different  hospitals  who  have  come 
to  attend  the  Winter  Session  is  really  most  astonishing,  and  I  have 
les^med  that  the. entries  even  exceed  those  of  the  mostprofperousjears. 
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This  year  I  heard  the  Introductoried  at  Ony's  at  2,  and  at  St.  Thom- 
as' at  8;  both  were  good,  and  different  from  the  ordinary  ran  of  this 
class  of  lectures.  At  Guy's,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  opened  the  Session ;  he 
is  President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  a  man  highly  distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments.  Mr. 
LeOros  Clarke  had  the  agreeable  task  of  officiating  at  St.  Thomas'. 
The  yery  decided  advantage  of  an  opening  Lecture  in  the  evening  is, 
that  it  is  always  followed  by  a  conversazioni  and  refreshments  of  a 
character  to  produce  a  comfortable  feel  about  the  inner  man. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  pent  up  vigor  of  most  of  the  London  Sur- 
geons is  reserved  for  the  first  week  of  the  Session,  as  at  this  time  op- 
erations begin  to  be  plentiful.  Now  I  cannot  do  bettet  than  to  give 
just  one  week's  operations,  beginning  on  Monday,  the  6th  October;  and 
during  this  eventful  week,  the  number  of  poor  fellows  who  tumble 
down  in  a  syncopal  state  from  witnessing  their  first  operation,  is  real- 
ly not  a  small  one,  reminding  me  of  the  time  when  I  saw  blood  first 
spilt  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Montreal,  on  the  occasion  of  two  legs 
being  amputated,  without  chloroform  in  those  days,  when  my  old  and 
highly  intelligent  friend  Sc dt  tumbled  down  with  others. 

Monday. — At  the  Royal  Free,  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley  polished  off  a 
new  nose  for  a  woman,  at  which  kind  of  operation  he  is  quite  expert 
and  has  had  much  experience  of.  The  patient  had  a  new  nose  made 
for  her  by  him  2  or  3  years  ago,  but  in  the  process  of  healing,  as  the 
end  of  the  original  nose  had  been  left  intact,  a  contraction  ensued 
about  I  of  an  inch  above  the  tip,  which  presented  an  appearance  as  if 
a  string  had  been  tied  around  it.  The  old  cicatrix  was  dissected  np 
and  the  nose  pared  to  the  tip,  the  flap  was  then  pulled  downwards 
and  fastened  by  means  of  sutures,  and  the  result  was  really  a  most 
capital  nose,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  looking — a  regular  smeller.  This 
was  followed  by  the  removal  of  a  tumor  from  the  parotidean  region 
of  a  man  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  a  fatty  tumor  from  the  arm  of  a  female 
by  Mr.  Weedon  Cooke.  This  day,  although  not  the  special  field  day 
at  Bartholomew's,  Mr.  McWhinnie  performed  lithotomy  on  a  young 
man,  who,  four  years  before,  let  slip  into  his  bladder  a  pencil  of  red 
sealing  wax,  which  became  bent  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  stone. 
He  had  been  a  sufferer  from  gravel,  and  to  relieve  the  irritation  he 
passed  this  wax  up  and  down  the  urethra  till  it  suddenly  disappeared. 

Tuesday. — Mr.  Cock — the  veteran  Cock  as  he  is  called  by  the  stu- 
dents— at  Guy's,  took  off  a  leg  above  the  knee  of  a  woman,  for  total 
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disorganization.  This  is  one  of  the  best  operations  for  a  student  to 
see  the  first  time;  the  spilling  of  the  blood  produces  a  very  sickening 
feel  on  the  untutored  ones,  and  there  were  several  faints  and  turn  outs. 
Mr.  Hilton  removed  a  carcinomatous  breast,  in  a  terrible  state  of  ul- 
ceration, but  solely  to  oblige  the  poor  woman,  who  was  determined  to 
have  something  done,  to  afford  even  a  very  temporary  relief,  lir. 
Cock  then  excised  another,  but  in  a  more  suitable  case,  the  breast 
being  in  an  indurated  and  painful  state,  without  much  external  mani- 
festation. This  was  concluded  by  what  I  heard  a  fellow  say  next  to 
me,  making  a  poor  fellow  half  a  eunuch,  which  was  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Cooper  Poster,  a  very  rising  young  man,  who  was  only  the  other 
day  elected  Assistant  Surgeon.  I  believe  there  were  one  or  two  oth- 
ers, but  did  not  remain  to  see  them. 

Wednesday, — Excision  of  the  knee  was  done  by  Mr.  Henry  Thomp- 
son, the  newly  elected  Assistant  Surgeon,  at  University  College,  on  a 
young  man,  for  old  dislocation  and  utter  uselessness  of  the  limb.  This 
operation  has  lately  been  creating  a  stir  in  the  minds  of  Surgeons, 
from  the  series  of  resections  which  have  appeared  in  the  Mirror  of  the 
Lancet,  It  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  profession  in  the 
Canadas.  The  operation  itself  is  really  one  of  the  most  simple  in  sur-^ 
gery;  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen  it  done  now  about 
15  times,  and  it  is  much  less  difficult  than  an  amputation.  Mr. 
Erichsen  ligatured  the  internal  saphena  vein  in  six  different  places,  3 
above  and  3  below  the  knee,  passing  a  long  pin  through  the  skin,  un- 
der the  vein,  and  then  applying  the  twisted  suture  over  a  piece  of 
bougie.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  vein  becomes  obliterated, 
and  is  divided  between  the  pin  by  subcutaneous  section — 4  divisions 
for  the  6  pins.  He  then  removed  a  small  tumor  from  near  the  orbit; 
another  in  the  submaxillary  space  of  a  girl,  the  size  of  a  peach;  it 
proved  to  be  glandular.  He  operated  on  2  cases  of  perineal  fistula, 
one  complete  in  a  female  with  an  ischlo-rectal  abscess.  He  removed 
an  exfoliation  from  the  skull  of  an  old  man.  Phymosis  in  a  little  boy 
was  then  remedied.  At  St.  Mary's,  Mr.  Baker  Brown  did  his  now 
well-known  operation  for  raptured  perineum.  Scrofulous  tumors  were 
removed  respectively  from  the  neck  of  a  child  and  an  adult  by  Mr.  lire. 
For  the  first  time  in  England,  Mr.  Baker  Brown  operated  on  a  case 
of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  by  means  of  the  plans  of  Dr.  Bozman  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  which  very  possibly  is  familiar  to  your  readers,  al- 
though 'tis  quite  new  in  this  country.    Of  all  the  methods  which  have 
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6feT  bie^h  ^^h  or  Med  hf  Mr.  Brown  or  mjrself,  it  promises  to  bifiitbb 
md^  incceissfDl.  Mr.  Conlsoti  then  performed  perineal  section  in  tt 
case  of  inialtittidinong  fistul©  in  perineo  from  eitefnsive  strictoredf  the 
urethra,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  case  of  retention  of  torinie,  de^ 
pending  tipon  a  tight  stricture,  which  he  had  not  succeeded  in  reliev- 
ing by  a  catheter,  as  he  could  not  get  one  in.  Ou  the  operating  tA- 
ble,  however,  under  chloroform,  he  got  in  Symes'  dnrector,  and  per- 
formed perineal  Section,  passed  a  large  catheter  with  ease  into  thd 
bladder  and  dl«w  off  a  very  large  quantity  of  urine,  something  like  2 
(|tiatts  arid  a  half.  These  operations  were  very  appropriately  couclud- 
£fd  by  cutting  out  a  testicle  of  a  sweep  affected  with  chhnney  sweep- 
er's cancer,  by  Mr.  Walton,  the  same  patient  having  warty  excrei* 
cences  on  the  eyelids,  probably  of  the  same  nature,  and  very  rare  to 
find  thus  6o-exi8tant. 

Thursday. — Mr.  Curling,  at  the  London  Hospital,  performed  lithot- 
omy on  an  elderly  mau,  and  removed  a  flat  oval  calculus.  He  next 
amputated  the  leg  of  a  little  girl  with  enchondroma  of  the  calf,  which 
extended  to  the  deep  structures.  He  commenced  the  operation  with 
the  intention  of  simply  removing  the  growth,  which  had  been  don4 
some  years  before,  in  this  girl,  but  the  deeper  structures  were  so  much 
involved,  that  amputation  seemed  the  only  course.  Phymosis  in  A 
VCTy  young  boy,  depending  on  gonorrhoea,  was  then  remedied  by  a 
roodlficatidn  of  Ricord's  recent  operation.  At  St.  George's  a  leg  wai 
amputated  by  Mr.  Osssar  Hawkins,  an  arm  by  Mr.  Cutler,  and  lith- 
otomy performed  on  a  child  by  Mr.  Tatum.  Mr.  Pollock  operated 
upon  a  child  with  cleft  palate  successfully,  completely  closing  the  fis- 
sure. Tonday  also  ( although  Wednesday  is  the  regular  operating  day) 
Mr  .Quain,  at  University  College,  performed  excision  of  the  knee-joiiit, 
(now  about  to  become  an  extremely  fashionable  operation,)  on  a 
young  man,  a  sufferer  for  3  years,  without  much  apparent  disease  ex- 
ternally. He  then  removed  a  piece  of  necrosed  bone  from  the  head 
of  the  tibia  in  one  patient,  and  a  painfnl  cutaneous  tumor  from  the 
leg  of  another.  And  lastly,  amputated  the  hand  above  the  wrist  foir 
extensive  scrofulous  disorganization  of  the  carpal  and  metacarpal 
bones.  At  the  Middlesex,  there  were  several  operations,  but  I  hate 
not  learned  what  they  were. 

Friday. — Is  not  now  an  operation  day,  unless  at  one  of  the  eye 
hospitals,  of  which  I  do  not  intend  here  to  speak. 

Saturday. — Always  a  regular  field  day.    At  King's,  Mr.  Fergusson 
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^rfbrm^d  excision  of  the  elbow  upon  a  girl,  making  but  a  single  line 
instead  of  the  H  incision,  and  done  in  his  usual  clean,  nice  manner. 
fie  then  tied  a  naBvus  on  a  child's  forehead,  operated  upon  the  hare 
lip  of  a  child;  removed,  by  dissecting  it  completely  out,  an  enlarged 
bursa  the  size  of  an  orange,  from  a  woman's  patella;  excised  an  epulis 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  left  alveolar  ridge  of  a  woman's  upper  jaw, 
goitig  through  the  steps  somewhat  as  for  excising  the  jaw,  namely, 
•litting  up  the  lip  at  the  mesial  line,  then  turning  it  into  the  left  nos- 
tril, and  reflecting  up  the  flap  to  give  plenty  of  room.  The  epulis  was 
then  removed  with  a  pair  of  bone  forceps.  Mr.  Bowman  extirpated 
the  eye  of  a  child  for  a  malignant  disease,  which  protruded  about  2 
inches,  and  assumed  a  gray  color  not  unlike  a  horn  from  the  drying 
of  the  secretion. 

The  Saturday  following  Mr.  T^ergusson  tied  the  external  iliac  arte- 
i^y  IB  the  presence  of  300  persons,  and  excised  the  knee-joint  in  anoth- 
er case. 

At  Bartholomew's  a  fatty  tumor  was  removed  from  the  iliac  re- 
gion of  a  man  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who  likewise  operated  upon  2  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia,  which  happened  to  come  in,  one  of  them  strangu- 
lated only  6  hours,  the  other  14  days  as  it  was  said.  It  is  becoming 
a  rule  in  London  to  operate  a  very  few  hours  after  strangulation  has 
commenced,  by  which  means  you  will  reduce  the  hernia  without  open- 
ing the  sac;  that  was  the  result  in  the  6  hours'  case.  And  I  saw  a  sim- 
ilar procedure  adopted  by  Mr.  DeMeric  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
where  strangulation  had  existed  but  6  hours,  the  wound  being  return- 
ed without  opening  the  sac.  Mr.  Lawrence  then  amputated  the 
ttiigh  of  a  little  boy  for  disease  of  the  knee-joint;  and  in  the  wards 
Mr.  Stanley  performed  perineal  section  en  a  man  whose  scrotum  and 
abdomen  were  infiltrated  with  urine  from  a  rupture  of  a  strictured 
urethra. 

St.  Thomas'  was  inaugurated  by  lithotomy  on  a  young  man  by  Mr. 
8im6n,  and  a  second  case  was  about  to  be  operated  upon  by  Mr. 
South,  but,  on  careful  examination  by  several  of  the  Surgeons,  it  was 
discovered  the  stone  must  have  vanished  of  its  own  account  and  nothing 
was  done,  fortunately  for  the  patient.  Mr.  Solly  treated  a  case  of  va- 
ricocele by  tying  the  spermatic  veins,  and  straightened  a  bent  and  par- 
tially anchylosed  knee  under  chloroform.  Lastly,  Amussat's  operation 
of  making  an  artificial  anus  in  the  loins  was  done  by  Mr.  Solly,  upon  a 
man  who  had  obstruction  of  the  lower  bowel  from  cancerous  disease; 
this  was  the  second  of  the  kind  done  by  that  Surgeon  in  9  months. 
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At  the  Westminster  I  was  unable  to  glean  what  was  done,  although 
I  know  there  were  several  operations  by  Mr.  Holt,  Mr.  Holthouse, 
and  others;  one  was  the  removal  of  almost  the  entire  tibia  from  a  boy, 
for  necrosis;  and  another,  a  case  of  stone  in  a  little  girl  aged  5  years, 
which  was  removed  by  Mr.  Hillman  with  the  aid  of  a  Weiss'  dilator 
and  forceps. 

At  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Mr.  Hancock  was  commencing  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh  for  most  extensive  disease  of  the  femur,  but  he 
found  it  extended  up  to  the  joint  itself,  the  bones  being  riddled  and 
soaking  in  pus  almost  its  entire  length,  as  well  as  the  soft  structures 
in  a  fearful  condition.  He  therefore  had  immediate  recourse  to 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  which  was  speedily  and  beautifully 
performed.  The  man  was  going  on  well  after  it,  but  the  result  is 
doubtful.  This  is  the  second  case  we  have  seen  during  the  year  1856, 
the  first  by  Mr.  Curling  at  the  London  Hospital,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.    There  were  several  other  unimportant  operations  here. 

Enough  is  now  mentioned  to  afford  your  readers  an  idea  of  what  a 
man  can  see  here,  who  desires  to  become  a  great  practical  Surgeon, 
even  in  the  short  space  of  a  single  week.  It  has  been  my  peculiar 
fortune  to  have  witnessed  operations  that  are  seen  but  once  in  a  life- 
time, which  drop  in  like  falling  meteors,  and  leave  a  lasting  impression 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I  will  instance  the  tying  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  iliacs,  a  few  months  back,  by 
Mr.  South.  The  external  iliac  I  ^ave  seen  tied  6  or  7  times,  three 
times  within,  I  may  say,  as  many  months,  two  out  of  three  with  suc- 
cess. I  must  bring  this  long  letter  to  a  close,  and  will  merely  say 
that,  if  the  recounting  of  a  week's  operations  has  extended  to  such  a 
length,  it  will  be  an  impossibility  to  give  you  more  at  any  time,  than 
the  cream  upon  the  surface,  of  what  is  seen  by  so  many  in  this  wonder- 
ful metropolis. 

•  I  may  add  that  a  large  hospital  called  the  "  the  Great  Northern" 
has  very  recently  been  established  close  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Terminus,  King's  Cross.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate  300  in- 
patients, and  will  have  a  regular  staff  of  Medical  Officers.  G. 
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EDITOR'S   T.AB3L,E. 

THE  NEW  TEAR. 

After  SEYEN  years  of  continaoos  intercourse  with  the  most  of  our 
readers,  it  is  with  no  ordinary  emotions  that  we  send  onr  greeting,  on 
this  commencement  of  onr  eighth  volnme,  and  wish  to  each  of  them 
the  compliments  of  the  season,  a  Happy  New  Tear. 

The  American  Medical  Gazette  and  Jonmal  of  Health  was  start- 
ed in  1850,  first  as  a  weekly,  bnt  soon  became  a  bi-weekly,  and  for 
several  years  past  has  been  issued  monthly,  in  its  present  form.  Its 
objects,  as  announced  in  the  first  number,  were  to  afford  the  profession, 
as  a  whole,  a  free  press,  independent  of  any  school,  party  or  clique,  in 
which  the  humblest  member  of  the  fraternity  might  vindicate  his  rightsi 
and  present  his  claims  to  recognition,  nnawed  by  any  monopoly  set  up 
by  colleges,  hospitals,  factions,  or  secret  societies,  regarding  the  ex- 
dnsiveness  of  such  to  be  the  bane  of  the  profe^on.  The  only  anti- 
dote at  all  reliable  by  our  younger  and  less  favored  brethren,  being 
an  organ  of  their  own,  in  which  they  might  complain  when  they  were 
oppressed,  and  obtain  a  hearing  which  was  denied  them  elsewhere,  be- 
cause the  Medical  Journals  of  the  country  were  for  the  most  part  own- 
ed and  controlled  by  local  cliques,  to  whose  interests  they  had  become 
subservient,  and  all  beyond  the  pale  of  which  were  ignored  or  depre- 
ciated, irrespective  of  their  merits, 

A  secondary  object  was  avowed  to  be,  an  uncompromising  war  up- 
on quackery  in  all  its  phases,  whether  within  or  without  the  profes- 
sion; and  the  exposure  of  every  ignorant  or  unprincipled  charlatan, 
who,  by  any  species  of  false  pretence,  sought  to  impose  upon  public 
credulity,  under  fictitious  claims  to  peculiar  or  exclusive  attainments 
in  any  department  of  the  healing  art. 

These  objects  have  been  diligently  pursued,  as  our  readers  will  bear 
us  witness,  and  with  what  success  they  are  competent  judges  ;  and 
their  continued  patronage  in  sustaining  this  journal  affords  the  best 
evidence,  that  our  impartiality  in  doing  equal  and  exact  justice,  and 
our  fearlessness  in  upholding  the  right,  and  in  condemning  the  wrong, 
whether  in  high  or  low  places,  meets  their  hearty  approval.  Indeed 
we  can  promise  no  improvement  in  these  respects,  for  to  the  utmost 
of  pur  means  and  ability  we  have  aimed  to  sustain  and  defend  our 
profession  proper,  against  any  and  every  assault  upon  its  unity,  its 
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honor,  or  its  osefalness;  whether  from  nawortfa^  members,  or  from 
crafty  outsiders,  seeking  to  pervert  or  degrade  the  craft  to  their  own 
level . 

In  reviewing  the  brief  history  of  the  last  seven  years,  this  Jonmal 
may  claim  to  have  been  instmmental  in  overthrowmg  the  power  of 
tiie  cliqnes,  which  in  this  dty  had  asserted  and  long  maiataified 
supremacy,  as  well  as  elsewhere;  so  that  all  the  secret  societies  among 
medical  men  have  been  rendered  impotent,  as  well  as  odions  to  the 
b^ithren,  and  these  selfish  monopolies  have  been  exploded.  Of  this 
ftkct  oar  correspondence  from  varions  and  distant  cities  affords  ampfe 
proof.  That  we  have  contributed  to  the  appreciation  of  modeUt 
merit,  by  constraining  its  recognition  and  approval  by  the  magnates  of 
the  profession,  by  making  it  their  policy  and  interest  to  do  their  duty, 
win  not  be  questioned,  foi*  the  facts  are  known  and  read  of  all 
men.  And  that  our  Journal  has  stripped  sundry  medical  jackdaws  of 
their  stolen  peacock's  feathers,  and  laid  upon  the  shelf  to  dry  certaiii 
surgical  goslings,  and  Irrogant  pretenders  to  professorships  and  author- 
ship, is  patent  and  palpable  to  the  whole  profession. 

But  a  still  more  useM  service  has  been  performed,  by  exposing  aiid 
reforming  the  college  cliniques,  so  that,  as  now  condncted,  they  ard 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  established  code  of  ethics,  by  ceasing  theft 
unprofessional  advertisements,  their  mercenary  exactions,  and  their 
violation  of  the  etiquette  due  to  the  younger  practitioners  of  surgery, 
who  were  well  nigh  crushed  by  these  odious  monopolies.  To  the 
prompt  action  of  the  N.  T.  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Ameri-  . 
can  Medical  Association,  in  these  premises,  so  soon  as  the  subject  was 
brought  before  them,  the  highest  praise  is  due. 

tn  prosecuting  our  war  upon  Quackery,  we  began  by  nnmaskinig 
Homoeopathy,  and  its  kindred  delusions  of  Clairvoyance  and  Mesmer- 
ism, the  then  reigning  impostures,  here  and  elsewhere;  and  we  appeal 
to  the  present  social  and  relative  position  of  these  sublimated  follies, 
and  their  leaders  and  disciples,  as  compared  with  what  it  then  was,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  waning  proclivity  which  we  have  ever  ascribed  to 
these  "errors  of  the  moon."  Descending  and  degenerating  into  the 
more  modern  devices  of  Spiritualism  and  Table-rapping,  to  which  mira- 
de-mongering  Homoeopathy  and  Clairvoyance  are  indissolubly  wed- 
ded, we  have  been  obliged  to  pursue  the  imposture  through  all  its 
{Aases,  and  expose  the  medical  heresies  to  the  sun-light  of  truth  and 
reasoti.     And  we  claim  for  this  Journal  that  it  has  more  frequently 
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and  more  MI7  warned  the  profes^on  and  the  public  of  the  natiire  Mt 
tendency  of  these  faeinons  conspiracies  agai^t  hnman  kealth  snid^  In* 
Biaa  reason,  by  the  exposure  of  their  f rands  and  rillaniea;  and  by  om^ 
prognosis  of  the  deeds  6f  lust  and  blood,  and  the  insanity  and  soioidey 
vhibh  have  since  been  the  aconrsed  fruits  of  Glairroyanoe  and  S^t^ 
ualism;  the  chief  apostles  of  which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  oracteB 
And  dnpes  of  HonKSopathy. 

We  have  not,  however,  limited  the  criticisms  and  rebukes  of  the 
Gazette  to  these  and  other  systems  of  false  pretence  in  medieal 
science,  but  we  have  denounced,  as  in  duty  bound,  all  the  advertiang 
specialists,  without  fear  or  favor,  for  their  violation  of  ethical  rule, 
and  especially  for  their  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  by 
claiming  any  exclusive  or  superior  knowledge,  not  in  possession  of  the 
whole  fraternity.  Hence  this  Journal  has  burst  the  respective  bubbles 
of  pretended  oculists  and  aurists — Consumption  curers — Inhalation- 
ists — et  id  genus  omne  ;  including  the  favorit;p  projects  of  certain  self- 
aggrandudng  gentry  in  behalf  of  a  consumption  hospital,  orthopsedic 
fnstitntion,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  liver,  lung,  kidney,  dyspeptic,  pil6^ 
and  womb  doctors,  who  have  placed  themselves  in  the  same  categor)" 
with  other  quacks.  Our  £dm  has  been  to  indoctrinaite  the  professional 
and  the  public  mind  into  the  truth,  that  none  but  a  regularly  educated 
and  thoroughly  trained  physician  can  be  safely  trusted  in  any  spe- 
cialty, great  or  small;  whatever  specious  pretensions  he  may  make  in 
any  department,  or  by  however  many  mercenary  presses  he  may  be 
puffed  into  notoriety,  as  a  quid  fro  qm  for  his  brazen  advertisements. 

That  much  has  been  done  in  arresting  the  success  of  these  medical 
impostors,  and  curtailing  their  fabulous  gains,  even  to  the  extent  of 
driving  some  of  these  imported  mountebanks  from  the  city  and  from 
the  country,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  work  upon  which  we  have  en- 
tered. Old  and  declining  heresies  in  medicine  are  reproduced  und6^ 
some  new  mask;  and  retreating  charlatans  leave  proxies  or  joumey- 
flien  behind  them,  to  perpetuate  their  frauds  upon  the  pnblic  gullibility, 
for  a  share  in  the  wages  of  iniquity  such  imposture  yields. 

In  entering  anew  upon  our  task,  we  are  cheered  by  the  asstrranceir 
from  so  many  pf  the  true  men,  who  have  marked  our  labors  and  thei^ 
results  upon  the  profession,  and  its  varied  interests  relating  to  th^ 
literature  and  practice  of  our  art,  that  our  Journal  is  stiH  needed, 
tod  occupies  a  field  which  has  too  few  cultivators.  For  in  the  lito- 
guftge  of  one,  proudly  eminent  in  our  ranks,  **  the  Gazette,  by  its  flear* 
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less  independence,  has  corrected  evils  among  lis,  which  had  become 
bold  by  impanity,  and,  while  degrading  oar  liberal  profession  to  a  mere 
trade,  had  become  most  disastrous  to  the  public  health.  The  tardy 
policy  pursued  by  the  medical  press,  in  timidly  shrinking  from  an  en- 
counter with  quackery,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that,  by  letting 
quacks  alone,  we  were  disarming  them  of  the  outcry  of  persecution 
they  are  so  wont  to  utter,  accompanied  by  the  impeachment  of  our 
motiyes,  by  imputing  envy  or  mercenary  considerations  to  the  profes- 
sion whenever  they  detect  and  expose  imposture,  you  have  shown  to 
be  a  fallacy  and  a  cheat."    Fo)r  quackery  is,  like  vice, 

**A  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.'' 

And  the  other  couplet  is  equally  significant: 

"  Bat  seen  too  oft — familiar  with  her  face, 
Men  pity  first — endure,  and  then  embrace." 


i^As  this  January  number  begins  our  eighth  year,  new  subscribers 
should  now  report  themselves,  and  our  old  friends  are  reminded  that 
Two  Dollars  iw  advance  are  now  due  from  each  of  them  for  185*r,  in 
conformity  to  our  terms,  which  may  be  sent  through  the  P.  0.  at  our 
risk,  in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Two  copies  will  be  sent  monthly  to 
one  address  for  three  dollars  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance. 


THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONa 

We  perceive  by  the  newspapers  that  the  bar  of  this  city  has  at  last 
awoke  from  its  lethargy  in  relation  to  introducing  raw  recruits  into 
the  legal  profession,  as  seen  in  the  rejection  of  ten  out  of  the  eleven 
candidates,  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  This  unheard-of  check  upon 
,  the  ambition  of  the  young  sprigs  of  the  law  is  denounced  as  a  start- 
ling innovation,  the  examination  having  so  long  degenerated  into  a 
mere  farce,  by  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the  profession  has 
been  crowded  with  incipient  Blackstones,  without  regard  to  their  lack 
of  qualifications.  It  is  presumed  that  in  future  the  entrance  into  this 
learned  profession  will  be  better  guarded,  at  least  in  New  York. 

But  how  stands  the  case  in  reference  to  our  own,  which  was  once 
regarded  a  learned  profession,  as  well  as  that  of  the  law?  Was  such 
a  wholesale  rejection  of  candidates  for  medical  honors  ever  heard  of,  ex- 
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cept  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Boards,  whose  fidelity  has  probably  set 
the  example  for  these  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe?  Is  it  because  the 
candidates  are  better  qualified,  or  is  it  by  reason  of  looseness  in  the 
Boards  of  Examiners,  who  are  usually  none  other  than  the  professors 
of  some  college  who  are  paid  for  teaching  them,  and  whose  ftts  for 
examination  are  contingent  upon  passing  the  candidates  to  a  degree, 
and  lost  by  rejecting  them?  The  former  might  be  inferred  but  for 
the  frequent  rejections  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Boards,  of  the  M . 
D's  who  have  just  left  the  colleges  with  their  diplomas.  Nor  will  the 
public  ever  believe  that  ten  out  of  eleven  candidates  for  the  bar 
would  have  been  rejected,  if  the  Examiners  had  a  fee  of  $30  for  every 
one  they  passed,  and  nothing  for  those  rejected.  Their  independence 
and  disinterestedness  are  the  sources  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  their 
decisions. 

It  is  certain  that  literary  and  professional  ignorance  is  fast  becom- 
ing the  rule,  and  intelligent  qualification  the  exception,  in  too  many  of 
the  novitiates  introduced  into  the  professions,  both  of  law  and  medi- 
cine; and  unless  speedily  arrested  by  just  such  an  innovation  as  the 
Legal  Examiners  have  inaugurated,  medicine  will  cease  to  rank  among 
the  learned  professions.  As  "straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows,''  we  append  the  following  from  the  N,  Y,  Daily  Times: 

Doctors'  Prescriptions — A  Life  Saving  Effort. — A  benevolent 
society  has  been  started  in  the  city,  composed,  thus  far,  entirely  of 
ladies,  for  a  very  curious,  but  most  worthy  purpose.  They  have  had 
sewing  meetings  weekly,  since  the  1st  of  April,  and  mean  to  have  a 
Fair  about  the  1st  of  next  April.  The  proceeds  of  their  enterprise 
will  be  expended  for  the  hire  of  a  writing-master,  who  will  offer  his 
gratuitous  services  to  all  wealthy  doctors  who  are  unable  to  write 
legibly.  The  ladies  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  consulting 
with  the  Coroners,  and  with  the  college  of  apothecaries,  that  many 
lives  are  lost  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  reason  of  the  mistakes  made 
in  decyphering  their  abominably  penned  prescriptions.  They  antici- 
pate some  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  who  will  undertake  the  task,  but 
to  the  force  of  benevolent  duty,  when  particularly  in  earnest,  there  is 
no  limit.  The  Doctors'  mongrel  Latin  would  be  bad  enough  if  writ- 
ten in  full  and  plainly,  bat  when  mongrel  Latin  is  abbreviated  without 
rule,  and  then  not  written,  but  squirted  at  the  paper  in  a  succession 
of  badly  imitated  bug-tracks,  no  wonder  that  so  many  patients  die  of 
unexplained  diseases. 

This  is  a  significant  satire,  and  means  much  more  than  it  expresses. 
But  we  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  say  more  at  present. 
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This  defence  baTing  been  attempted  before  onr  conrts,  in  a  pen<Ung 
criminal  trial  of  a  case  in  which  the  prisoner  is  arraigned  for  a  series 
of  forgeries,  amonnting  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  which  excites 
much  public  interest,  the  daily  press  seems  to  be  startled,  as  though 
some  new  thing  had  occurred,  and  unite  in  predicting  disastrous  re- 
sults if  this  plea  should  be  successful  in  shielding  the  guilty  from  pun- 
ishment. 

But  who  that  has  read  the  N.  F.  Tribunt  has  not  been  taught 
that  criminals  are  fit  subjects  only  for  commiseration,  and  not  at  alt 
for  punishment  ?  Who  that  reads  the  publications  of  Fowler  &  Co. 
has  not  learned  that  every  species  of  crime  is  the  iueyitable  result  of 
phrenological  organization,  and  surely  it  is  wrong  to  imprison  or  hang 
the  victim  of  his  bumps?  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  these  and  the 
like  dogmas  were  practically  carried  out  in  the  State  Prison  at  Sing 
Sing,  by  Mrs.  Farnum  and  Judge  Edmonds,  the  latter  of  whom  en- 
dorsed and  published  the  work  of  Counsellor  Sampson,  of  London, 
in  which  the  fact  of  the  commission  of  any  crime  is  declared  to  be 
frima  fades  evidence  of  insanity;  and  hence  that  all  criminals  should 
be  subjected  to  medical  treatment  in  a  hospital,  instead  of  being  im- 
prisoned or  punished.  Whether  the  Judge  has  apostatized  from  his 
Phrenology  by  his  transition  to  Spiritualism  we  are  not  informed,  but 
the  plea  of  insanity  in  the  case  of  Huntington  can  only  be  based  on 
such  heresies  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  those  held  and  taught  by 
Judge  Edmonds,  in  his  edition  of  Sampson's  book,  and  which  have 
been  diligently  propagated  by  a  portion  of  the  public  press.  We 
have  more  to  say  anon. 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Medical  Examiner,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  regret  to  say  that  this  and  other  forms  of  exanthematous 
disease  are  prevalent  in  New  York  as  well  as  other  cities.  And 
though  we  see  it  stated  in  the  city  press  that  ''the  cases  are  of  a  very 
mild  type,"  yet  the  weekly  reports  of  interments  record  deaths  by 
scarlet  fever  in  this  city  to  an  extent  which  would  imply  otherwise. 
We  wish  that  it  could  be  promulgated  here  and  in  Philadelphia  what 
proportion  of  the  fatal  cases  have  been  treated  by  belladonna  and 
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aconite,  in  infinitesimal  dooes^  wbetiitr  of  high  or  low  dilation.  This 
yrmU  arrest  the  m^fprtonate  d^lnsion  of  a  reliance  on  specifics,  by 
which  so  many  parents  have  been  bereaved  by  scarlet  fever. 

We  know  of  more  than  one  mother  who  gave  to  each  of  her  cbil- 
df ^n  an  active  emetic  in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  appljjed  onfy 
Cayenne  p^pp^r  tea  to  their  nlcerated  throats,  having  beeq  so  advised. 
This  was  the  only  medication,  and  with  cool  dripks  and  cool  air  they 
all  recovered,  and  have  not  been  troubled  with  sequela. 

We  recommend  this  mode  of  treatment  to  oar  medical  brethr^, 
after  ^o^g  and  extensive  experience  and  observation,  as  likely  to  pee- 
T^nt  tj^e  fearful  mortality,  of  which  so  much  is  j^^tly  said.  Trj  it 
s^  report. 

JfefiUih  of  Philadelphia, — Scarlet  Fever  has  bieen  very  prevalent 
and  fatal  in  Philadelphia  daring  the  preseiit  year.  Daring  the  Ist 
quarter,  beginning  with  December  29th,  1866,  the  deaths  from  it 
were  189;  during  the  2d,  186;  and  daring  the  3d,  ending  September 
21th,  179.  Since  that  period,  the  weekly  mortality  from  it  has  been 
17,  n,  14,  22,  22,  36,  84,  27.  Daring  the  last  week,  ending  No- 
vember 29th,  it  rose  to  the  unprecedented  number  of  46!  Should 
there  be  no  abatement  of  the  disease  doring  the  remaining  foor  weeks 
of  the  year,  ending  December  27th,  the  deaths  from  it  daring  the 
whole  year  would  amount  to  967. 

On  referring  to  Dr.  JewelPs  Tables,  in  our  February  number,  we 
find  the  deaths  from  Scarlet  Fever  during  the  last  eight  years,  begin- 
ning with  1848,  were  172,  242,  439,  400,  433,  391,  166,  and  163. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  mortality  from  it  during  the  last  fivjd 
weeks  exactly  equals  that  of  the  whole  preceding  year. 


NEW  TjQHB:  eye  IVfFIBMARY. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Delafield,  at  the  dedication  of  tiie  new  building 
of  this  Institution,  now  nearly  forty  years  old,  has  been  published, 
with  an  engraved  view  of  the  new  edifice  on  2d  Avenue,  recently 
erected  and  now  occupied.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeons  ac- 
con^»anies  the  address,  and  the  latter  contains  much  of  interest,  his- 
toripal  and  didactic,  in  relation  not  merely  to  this  Infirmary,  but  in 
reference  to  the  entire  subject  of  ophthalmic  practice.  The  Institution 
enjoys  the  patronge  of  the  City  and  State,  and  it  is  now  very  pros- 
perous. Drs.  Delafield  and  Wilkes  are  the  Consulting  Surgeons,  and 
Drs.  Dubois,  Buck,  Halstedy'and  Agnew  are  in  attendance  as  Sor- 
geons. 
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BMALL  POX  HOSPITAZi. 

We  have  at  last  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  City  of  New 
York  is  now  provided  with  a  decent  and  respectable  building  for  the 
reception  of  Small  Pox  patients,  a  class  of  sufferers  who  for  so  many 
years  have  been  thrust  into  miserable  shanties  and  open  barracks, 
from  which  death  was  a  happy  release.  The  new  building  is  on 
BlackwelPs  Island,  and  is  constructed  in  all  respects  with  adaptedness 
to  its  purpose.  We  may  look  for  a  diminished  mortality  from  this 
disease,  now  that  the  physicians  have  some  protection  for  the  sick 
from  the  weather,  and  the  patients  some  chance  for  ventilation  and 
classification.  Moreover,  the  city  may  now  be  preserved  from  the 
contagion,  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  facilities  for  conveying  patients 
thither  in  vehicles,  exclusively  used  for  this  purpose,  be  provided;  and 
proper  vigilance  be  employed  in  reporting  the  cases  early,  and  isolat- 
ing them  in  the  Hospital.  A  general  vaccination  should  now  be  en- 
forced by  the  city  authorities. 


THE  LATEST  HUMBUG. 

Iodine  Water  is  now  the  advertising  hobby,  as  an  infallible  cure 
for  Consumption  and  all  other  incurable  diseases.  We  are  sorry  so 
many  of  the  weak  journals  and  more  weakly  brethren  have  been  gulled 
into  certifying  its  merits,  of  which  folly  they  are  now  repenting  at 
their  leisure.  We  saw  through  the  transparent  quackery  at  first, 
and  warned  the  unwary,  but  in  vain.  The  crackers  and  chocolate, 
iodized  by  sea-weed,  will  run  the  same  course  and  meet  the  same  end, 
even  though  endorsed  by  the  Academy. 


THE  SUPRA  RENAL  CAPSXHliES 

are  now  the  reigning  medical  epidemic.  In  every  dissection  they  are 
inspected,  and  when  they  are  found  diseased,  as  they  are  very  often, 
the  bronzed  skin  is  sought  for  in  vain;  while  in  half  the  cases  report- 
ed of  the  bronzed  skin  the  capsules  are  found  healthy.  All  the  cases 
of  diseased  capsules  are  reported  to  be  fatal;  and  Dr.  Brown-Se- 
quard,  in  his  vivisections,  has  shown  that  they  are  necessary  to  life, 
for,  by  removing  them,  he  has  killed  scores  of  rabbits.  Their  func- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  some  relation  to  the  pigment  cells  in  the 
blood,  and  this  theory  has  been  promulgated.  Thus  far  the  discus- 
sion has  left  all  parties  where  they  began,  vis.,  among  the ''know- 
nothings.'' 
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Has  founded  three  Medals,  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  respectively,  to 
be  annually  distributed  to  such  students  of  the  University  School 
as  shall  excel  in  making  anatomical  preparations,  or  in  reporting 
clinical  cases. 

Dr.  Isaac  Wood  has  followed  this  laudable  example,  by  founding 
similar  Medals  for  the  meritorious  students  who  profit  by  the  clinic^ 
teaching  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

We  chronicle  these  signs  of  progress  with  great  pleasure. 


NBW  YORK  OPHTHAIiMIC  HOSPITAI.. 

Dr.  Stephenson  gave  the  opening  lecture,  in  the  14th  Street  Medi- 
dd  College,  to  the  course  which  he  and  Dr.  Garrish  have  announced, 
on  behalf  of  the  charity  over  which  they  preside.  We  learn  that 
their  class  is  larger  than  ever  before,  which  is  encouraging. 


LADIES'  HOSPITAZi. 


A  Fair  has  lately  been  held  in  this  city  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Black- 
well,  M.D.,  and  her  associate  female  physicians,  with  the  view  of  open- 
ing a  new  Medical  Hospital  and  School,  for  educating  female  physir 
dans,  and  providing  for  the  poor  of  their  own  sex,  who  ftrom  any  cause 
need  mediciU  treatment,  the  attendance  of  female  doctors. 

We  wish  every  success  to  this  effort,  and  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
the  public  feeling  should  flow  into  this  channel.  Certain  recent  pub- 
lications, such  as  the  Obstetric  Clinique — Sterility,  &c.,  with  **  picters 
to  match,"  together  with  the  abuses  of  the  speculum  uteri,  at  certain 
so-called  cliniques  for  demonstrative  midwifery,  &c.,  have  resulted,  a9 
we  long  ago  predicted,  in  a  wide-spread  prejudice  against  male  prac- 
titioners as  accoucheurs,  and  a  disposition  is  rapidly  increai^ng  to  com- 
mit the  treatment  of  uterine  maladies,  &c.,  to  the  bmale  physicians, 
who  are  already  well  patronized  among  us.  Our  younger  medical 
men  will  feel  the  loss  thus  entailed  on  their  professional  receipts  by 
the  transfer  of  the  business  and  fees  in  this  department,  to  the  female 
doctors.  This  appears  to  be  manifest  destiny,  for  revolutions  never  go 
backwards. 
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Bat  no  one  should  confound  this  concern  with  the  Woman's  Hospi- 
tal in  Madison  Avenue,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  and 
which  is  still  prosecuting  its  mission,  and  needs  the  aid  of  the  benevo- 
lent. This  Ladies'  Hospital  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  female  physi- 
cians, and  is  not  yet  opened. 


BOOK   N^OTICES. 


Thb  Transactions  op  the  American  Medical  Assocjation— Vol.  ix.    Phila- 
delphia: T.  K.  &  P.  G.  Collins.    1866. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  over  900  pages,  comprises  the  history  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  Annual  Meeting  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  May  last,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  most  productive  sessions  of  this  medical  congress. 
Many  of  the  papers  are  of  great  merit,  and  possess  permanent  value.  Among 
these,  the  continuation  of  Professor  Frank  Hastings  Hamilton's  Report  on  De- 
formities after  Fractures,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  estimated,  for  its  signal  abil- 
ity and  great  practical  worth.  Dr.  Blatchford's  elaborate  Report  on  Hydro- 
phobia, being  a  resum^  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  with  a  critical  and  prac- 
tical analysis,  which  evinces  much  labor  and  research,  is  a  document  very  cred- 
itable to  its  author.  Professor  Gross's  Report  on  the  Causes  which  Impede  the 
Progress  of  American  Medical  Literature,  is  a  bold,  patriotic,  and  able  paper, 
which  does  honor  to  his  head  and  heart,  maugre  all  the  faults  which  have  been 
bruited  about  to  its  prejudice.  Dr.  Breckenridge's  Report  on  Medical  Literar 
ture,  though  it  has  much  merit,  and  controverts  some  of  the  views  in  the  former 
with  earnestness  and  zeal,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gross,  and 
will  be  less  popular  among  the  profession  generally.  Still  the  insertion  of  both 
in  the  volume  was  evidently  due  to  their  authors.  Professor  N.  S.  Davis's  Re- 
port on  the  Milk  of  the  Human  Female,  as  modified  by  Menstruation  and  Preg- 
nancy, will  attract  much  attention  to  a  subject  of  great  importance,  though  for 
the  most  part  ignored  by  the  writers  on  kindred  subjects,  and  is  a  well-consid- 
ered and  eminently  useful  paper.  Dr.  Newman's  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Police 
of  Cities,  deserves  republication  in  a  separate  form,  for  wider  circulation  than 
the  medical  press  can  give  it,  as  its  perusal  would  enlighten  the  officials  of  our 
state  and  municipal  governments  upon  topics  of  which  they  are  profoundly  ig- 
norant, as  their  legislation  and  appointments  for  sanitary  purposes  amply  prove. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Fuller's  Report  on  Cholera  Infantum,  though  brief  and  sententious, 
has  higher  claims  than  any  of  those  Essays  to  which  premiums  have  been  given 
of  late;  for  it  is  from  a  practical  and  thinking  practitioner,  who  has  profited  by 
the  bed-side,  as  well  as  availing  himself  of  the  books.  Professor  Horace  Green's 
Report  on  Topical  Applications  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  to  the  Throat,  will  be 
everywhere  read  with  interest  and  gratification,  so  little  on  the  subject  has  been 
heretofore  written  until  very  recently,  and  this  chiefly  in  foreign  works.  Both 
the  matter  and  manner  of  this  Report  will  serve  to  commend  the  author  to  the 
xegards  of  his  brethren,  at  home  and  abroad.    Dr.  W.  H.  Anderson's  Report  on 
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Medical  Education  has  the  merit  of  brevity  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  proba- 
bly the  result  of  despair  of  succeeding  any  better  in  raising  the  standard  of 
attainment,  or  restricting  the  powers  of  the  colleges  in  licensing  practitioners, 
after  so  slender  training  and  qualification.  The  single  remedy  he  suggests  for 
the  evils  complained  of,  and  which  he  elaborates  with  much  emphasiSi  is  the 
preparation  of  one  or  more  books,  to  be  studied  before  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures, as  in  the  office  of  private  preceptors,  in  which  preliminary  Instruction  in 
each  of  the  departments  should  be  condensed  and  simplified  for  beginners,  so 
that  the  task  of  the  professors  may  be  lessened  by  the  student's  acquisition  of 
the  elements  of  each  branch,  and  more  time  be  given  to  clinical  teaching  in  the 
hospitals.  But  this,  like  every  other  proposition,  short  of  separating  the  licens- 
ing from  the  teaching  power,  will  avail  nothing.  Still  the  Report  is  well  wor- 
thy of  diligent  perusal.  Dr.  Cairn's  Report  on  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  1854;  Dr.  Wroth's  Report  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland;  Dr.  Fenner's  Report  on  the  Epidemics  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
eippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas;  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton's  Report  on  the  Meteorology,  Mor- 
tality, and  Sanitary  Condition  of  New  Orleans,  for  1854-5;  Dr.  Fenner  on  the 
Yellow  Fever  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  1855;  Dr.  Steiner's  able  Re- 
port on  Strychnia;  Dr.  G.  S.  Palmer^s  Report  on  a  Uniform  System  of  Registra- 
tion of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  &c.,  are  all  valuable  documents  for  study 
and  reference;  and  to  these  succeeds  the  Prize  Essay  of  Dr.  Henry  Hartshome, 
on  the  Arterial  Circulation. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  chief  contents  of  the  volume,  that  our  refers 
may  be  impressed  with  the  duty  of  procuring  and  preserving  it,  we  will  only 
add  that,  by  enclosing  three  dollars  to  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  Treasurer,  Philadel- 
phia, they  may  procure  a  copy,  while  any  remain  on  sale.  No  American  phy- 
sician should  be  without  a  complete  set  of  the  TransacUons,  for  soon  the  vol- 
umes will  be  out  of  print. 

Hand-Book  op  Inorganic  Chbmistrt,  for  the  use  op  Students.  By  Wm.  Greg- 
ory, M.D.,  &c.,  of  the  University  of  Edinburg.  To  which  is  added  the  Phys- 
ics of  Chemistry,  by  J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Ac.  New  York :  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.    1857. 

This  is  the  4th  American  edition  of  this  well-known  work  of  Professor  Greg- 
ory, which  has  always  held  a  high  rank  in  Europe  and  America.  Its  value  is 
now  greatly  enhanced  by  a  thorough  condensation  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
laws  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity,  neither  of  which  topics  came  within  the 
plan  of  the  author,  but  which  were  indispensable  to  American  students.  This 
work  has  been  ably  done  by  the  American  editor,  a  gentleman  whose  intellect 
and  attainments  are  not  appreciated  as  they  deserve,  or  as  they  will  be  when 
he  shall  have  escaped  from  the  odor  of  Eclecticism,  contracted  by  his  temporary 
and  incongruous  association  with  Cleaveiand  &  Co.,  in  their  bogus  college  at 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Sanders  is  a  medical  ecbolar  and  practical  chemist,  as  every 
reader  of  his  contributions  to  this  work  will  perceive,  and  which  will  be  more 
apparent  when  the  volume  now  in  press  on  Organic  Chemistry,  by  the  same 
author  and  editor,  shall  be  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  who  announce  it  aa 
nearly  ready. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

The  Medical  Eacaminer  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
conducted  medical  periodicals  of  the  coantrj,  is  henceforth  to  be  com- 
Inned  with  the  Lmdsviile  Review.  Dr.  HoUingsworth  retires  from  the 
field,  and  the  combined  journals  will  be  hereafter  issued  as  a  bi-nKmth- 
ly,  under  the  title  of  the  ** North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,** 
and  be  edited  by  Professors  Gross  and  Richardson,  both  of  whom  have 
remoTed  to  Philadelphia.  Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston  are  the  pub- 
lishers, and,  with  the  well-known  ability  of  the  editoro,  the  success  of 
the  new  journal  admits  of  no  doubt.  J  f  f-f.j  ,   y ''  /  ^  *'  ^  ^ 

Dr.  E.  Brown-Sequard  has  been  deliyering  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  medical  schools  in  New  York,  during  the  last  month,  with  yivi- 
sections;  to  the  high  gratification  of  the  profession  and  students. 
His  contributions  to  physiological  science  attract  great  attention  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Tolnme  of  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Assodation, 
for  1856,  contains  over  900  pages,  and  has  been  issued  at  Philadel- 
phia, as  early  as  November.  It  is  from  the  press  of  Collins,  and  is 
admirably  executed.  Its  contents  will  be  regarded  as  of  more  than 
orcUnary  interest  and  value. 

The  Bellevue  Hospital  and  the  New  York  Hospital  are  now  rival- 
ing each  other  in  clinical  teaching  to  medical  students,  admisaoa 
being  free  to  both.  If  a  great  medical  school  could  be  organized  in 
connection  with  either  Hospital,  and  the  practical  branches  taught 
clinically  by  capable  men,  the  students  who  seek  knowledge  rather 
than  diplomas,  would  flock  thither,  and  some  of  the  schools  would 
soon  be  "To  Let.'' 

The  Medical  News  announces,  on  information,  that  the  medical  class- 
es in  all  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  are  **  unusually  large."  Specifica- 
tions would  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  Cindnnaii  Medical  Observer  reports  that  the  ''  Mifuni  Medical 
College  has  the  largest  attending  ?  class  in  the  city." 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  said  to  have  a  larger  class  this  year 
than  ever.  The  Faculty  being  paid  by  the  state,  the  stii^ents  pay 
nothing,  which  is  cheap  enough. 
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In  Philadelphia  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  nine  Mescal 
Schools,  five  of  them  being  irregular.  Fifteen  hundred  stodents  are 
claimed  hj  the  nine  collectiTelj,  as  being  in  attendance  this  winter. 
Of  these  the  Jefferson  College  is  said  to  have  500;  the  old  University 
School,  400;  the  Pennsjivania  College,  150;  and  the  Philadelphia, 
100.  The  residue  are  scattered  among  the  irregnlar  schools,  homoeo- 
pathic, hydropathic,  botanical,  eclectic  and  feminine  schools,  all  of 
which  it  is  said  hold  charters  from  the  "  enlightened  **  Leglslatare  of 
Pennsylvania.  ^  ^  ^     ^       '' 

In  Canada  West,  both  of  the  medical  schools  at  Toronto,  the  Vic- 
toria and  Trinity  Faculties,  have  been  disbanded.  Queen's  College  at 
Kingston,  a  small  concern,  is  the  only  medical  school  in  the  province. 
In  Canada  East,  the  University  of  McGill  College,  at  Montvesd,  and 
tiie  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Lower  Canada,  at  Qoebee, 
have  each  a  prosperous  medical  d^artment. 

Professor  Stille,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  pronounced  a 
lecture  before  his  class  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  on  the 
Unity  of  Medicine,  a  subject  which  is  treated  with  signal  ability.  As 
it  has  been  superbly  printed  by  the  class,  in  just  compliment  to  its 
merits,  we  bespeak  for  it  a  perusal  by  all  who  admire  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, and  have  respect  for  the  majesty  of  truth.  Our  intended  analysis 
is  crowded  out. 

Hoax, — A  wag^  somewhere  in  Iowa,  published  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  "  Giant  Skeletons,"  on  the  Ist  day  of  AfrU  last,  which 
fttartled  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  all  over  the  country.  Our  medi- 
eal  brethren  of  the  Boston  and  8t,  Lotds  Journals  were  caugbt  nap- 
ping, and  republished  the  hoax.  A  writer  in  the  Fmimulaf  Jhmmal 
mischievously  calls  them  April  fools.  Oh  fie!  Another  fibdndt  wffl 
be  on  the  tajns. 

The  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  formerly  of  Nashville, 
after  a  suspension  of  some  months,  has  just  reappeared  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  We  wish  it  may  be  equal  to  its  former  self,  when  it  was  among 
Our  best  exchanges. 

Dr.  Syntax  is  out  in  the  Medical  Independent,  with  a  savage  criticism 
upon  a  late  report  of  a  case  of  Hernia,  by  some  luckless  wight  whose 
fienteoces  are  beyond  parsing.  Our  Michigan  brethren  should  keep 
coo}. 
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Professor  Timothy  Childs,  M.D.,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Anatomy 
in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  has  thus  far  been  winning  golden 
opinions  by  his  lectures,  which  are  said  to  be  attractive  and  thorough- 
ly practical  He  is  very  popular  with  the  class,  and  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  college,  which  is  said  to  have  a  larger 
matriculation  list  than  last  year,  of  earnest  and  attentive  students. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  has  lately  received  an  endowment  of  some 
$30,000,  being  the  proceeds  of  a  Fair  lately  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
by  benevolent  ladies,  who  thus  express  their  sympathy  with  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  by  whom  this  Institution  is  conducted,  and  have  thus  call- 
ed forth  the  public  bounty. 

Dr.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Healthy  has  prepared  a  Hand- 
book of  Consumption,  which  has  been  published  in  a  neat  volume,  by 
Bedfield,  of  New  York.  It  is  adapted  to  the  popular  mind,  and 
nrges  the  Hygienic  rules  for  prevention  and  treatment,  with  the  strong 
common-sense  arguments,  which  characterize  the  pages  of  his  journal, 
on  the  general  subject  of  health.  We  recommend  it  to  all  who  hare 
an  OTer-weening  faith  in  drugs. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

BCBDICAL  JURISPRT7DENCE, 


or  forensic  medicine,  as  it  is  technically  called,  seems  destined  to 
humiliation  before  our  courts  of  law  in  this  city,  to  a  degree  which 
degrades  alike  the  profession  and  the  science.  The  recent  trial  for 
wholesale  forgery  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  sorry  figure 
which  members  of  our  profession  so  often  exhibit,  when  they  are  called 
to  the  witness  stand,  to  sustain  ''  the  plea  of  insanity''  in  criminal 
trials,  when  this  is  the  only  defence  against  conviction  and  punish- 
ment. 

If  the  published  reports  of  the  testimony  are  reliable,  the  medical 
witnesses  seem  to  have  reached  a  **  bad  eminence,"  an  unenviable  po- 
sition. The  first  was  a  Homoeopath,  who  had  long  been  the  medical 
adviser  of  the  accused,  thought  him  **cracked"  or  *^crazy^*  all  the  while, 
and  yet  l\^d  the  honesty  to  draw  on  him  to  the  tune  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  single  year,  tax  him  occasionally  for  a  few  hundred 
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more,  and  when  he  saw  him  squandering  his  money,  managed  to  get 
from  this  "  crazy"  patient  150  or  200  dollars  more  in  advance  I  So 
mach  for  this  Homoeopath. 

Next,  Dr.  Willard  Parker  testifies  that  he  visited  the  prisoner  in 
the  Tombs  professionally,  at  the  instance  of  his  counsel,  to  inquire 
into  his  sanity,  and  after  conversing  with  him  for  an  hour  or  more, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  a  maniac,  nor  even  a  mono- 
maniac, but  that  he  had  a  "  tendencif^  to  commit  forgery,  irresistible, 
of  course,  because  this  "  tendency"  resulted  from  some  obscure  dis- 
ease of  some  portion  of  his  brain,  which,  if  true,  renders  him  irre- 
sponsible. Dr.  P.  satisfied  himself  that  he  knew  that  forging  was 
wrong,  and  had  a  consciousness  of  its  consequences,  but  that  the 
"  tendency  to  make  paper"  was  so  strong,  that  he  believed  that  if  he 
was  set  free,  he  would  continue  to  repeat  the  same  offence,  as  indeed 
the  prisoner  had  himself  confessed. 

Dr.  Gilman  had,  from  similar  intercourse  with  the  prisoner,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  was  the  victim  of  '*  moral  insanity," 
which  was  not  partial  but  entire;  which,  if  true,  releases  him  from  all 
accountability  to  either  human  or  divine  laws. 

This  "moral  insanity"  both  gentlemen  ascribed  to  physical  disease, 
although  all  the  symptoms  named  were  a  frequent  pulse  and  inter- 
rupted sleep,  which  might  rationally  depend  on  his  fast  living,  his 
smoking  20  segars  per  day,  and  his  unquiet  conscience,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  position  as  indicted  and  imprisoned  for  a  high  crime.  No  sus- 
picion of  his  feigning  insanity^  under  shrewd  instructions,  and  for 
which  he  had  the  highest  motives,  seems  to  have  entered  the  mind  of 
these  innocent  doctors;  this  myth  of  ''  moral  insanity"  having  anni- 
hilated the  very  existence  of  moral  depravity  from  their  thoughts. 

The  profession  and  the  public  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  both 
these  witnesses  were  selected  because  of  their  known  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  "  moral  insanity,"  as  shadowed  forth  in  Dr.  Oilman's  recent 
lecture,  so  timely  published.  Else,  in  their  stead,  acknowledged  er- 
perls  in  this  department,  such  as  Drs.  Francis,  Earle,  Ogden,  or 
Brown,  would  have  been  summoned;  though  in  that  case  the  medical 
heresies  of  the  witnesses  might  have  been  exploded. 

To  talk  of  "  moral  insanity"  as  affording  an  excuse  for  crime,  and 
immunity  from  its  penalties,  while  the  intellect  is  unclouded,  and  this 
when  the  crime  has  been  repeated  almost  daily  for  months  and  years, 
with  all  the  ingenuity  and  secrecy  and  adroitness  of  an  accomplished 
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financier,  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  the  human  understanding,  sn  pulrc^ 
upon  the  majesty  of  truth.  What  shall  be  said,  then,  of  the  lodicroip- 
ly  absurd  attempt  to  predicate  insanity  and  consequent  irresponsibili^ 
upon  so  slender  a  basis  as  the  reckless  extravagance  of  his  habits  and 
the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct  while  revelling  in  his  rapidly  acquired 
wealth,  the  source  of  which  seemed  inexhaustible  so  long  as  his  "  ten- 
dency" to  make  paper  by  forgery  continued,  and  by  which  untold  bi^I- 
lions  of  money  flitted  before  his  vision?  We  confess  to  an  unwilling- 
ness to  share  either  the  professional  or  moral  responsibility  assumed 
by  these  witnesses,  which  might  be  inferred  by  our  silence  as  a  pid^o 
journalist,  and  hence  we  have  been  constrained  to  allade  to  the  af^b- 
^ct,  which  we  would  fain  have  avoided. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAIi  COLLEGE. 

TWO  ftell  CoiarM«9f  I«ectiii>M  «ve  deUmevefl  anmuOljr.  The  Fall  Gootm  eom- 
menees  on  the fint  Taesd&y  in  September,  xad  tbe  ^ring  Course  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
February.  Each  QovxBe  ooaiukuing  sixteen  weeks.  Dqgrees  are  conftned  at  the  dose  of  eaeh 
term. 


AiABf  Makch,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Jamb  MoNavohton,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jambs  H.Armsbt,  H.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Xhomas  Hun,  If.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Hedicine. 


AMOsDxAjr,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Hed.  Jnrispmdenee. 

Howard  Townbbmd,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Ezra  S.  Cakr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

J.  y.  P.  QnAGKBiBUBH,M.D.,Prof.  of  Obstetriei. 


Fees  for  a  single  course,  iBO:  for  two  courses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matriculation  fee,  1^: 
6i»daationfee,f20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Ginical  instruction  are  believed  to 
tjO  equal  to  ^ose  afforded  by  any  College  in  the  country .    Price  of  Board  from  $2,60  to  $8,&0  p^r 

JOHN  V.  p.  QCTACKfiNBUSH,  Regtstnur. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medteal  JDep«rtment«— Sestlon  185G— 57*— The  Sixth  Annual  Course  of  Leetncea  im 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
ttle  first  of  the  ensumg  March. 


Paul  F.  Evs,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 


John  M.  Waxbon,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

W.  K.  BowuNO,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

A.  H .  BuGBANAN,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


C.  K.  Winston,  M.  D.,  Materia  Mediea  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

J.  Bkrkien  Iandslet,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  md 
Phannacy. 

Thomas  R.  Jknninqs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomv. 

wnuAM  T.  Brigos,  M.  D.,  A4junct  Pn^spsor 
of  Anatomy. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

A  full  Prdiminary  Count  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Ftofessoif, 
commencing  also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennensoe  St^  Hospital  under  the  direction  of  tbe  FaonUy  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
ehazve. 

A  Clinique  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operationii  arc 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University  is  $106.  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,) 
$6:  Practical  Anatomy,  $10;  Graduation  fee,  f  95. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  per  week.    Further  information  or  GatalQgue»  apyty  io 

PAUL.  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Nashvilix,  Tbnn.,  June,  1856. 


CASTLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Castleton  Medical  College.  The  SPBINP 
SESSION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
ftbc  firft  Thursday  in  August  Eaeh  Course  wiU  continue  four  months.  Degrees  are  confSerrcd 
•ft  the  dose  of  each  term. 


Josrph  Pskkins,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

William  Swehskb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

MiDDUEiON  GoLDSMiiB,  M.  D.,  Prof.  of  Suxgcry. 

Wm.  C.  EnTRiDOB,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp. 


CoRTOON  La  Ford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatoa^ 
and  Physiolt^iy. 

Gborgk  Hadlkt,  M.  B.,  Prof,  of  Chemist 
and  Natural  History. 

Adbian  T.  Woopwaid,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


F)BB.-.For  Lectures,  $60;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  CbUcgeCt  fl$; 
Matriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2,00  to  $2,50  per  week. 

A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  Regiitrav. 
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rVEW  A1¥D  I»TA1¥DARD  nEDICAL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED   BY 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

No.  20  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOP(EIA,  12mo.  complete  cheap  edition. 

DISPENSATORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Drs.  Wood  and  Bachb,  10th  edition,  much  en- 
larged and  carefully  reviBed. 

WOOD'S  PRAC?nCE  OF  MEDICINE,  2  vols.  8  vo.,  4th  edition,  enlarged. 

THE  OBSTETRIC  MEMOIRS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  JAMES  Y.  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc. ,  etc.  Edited  by  W.  0.  Prikstlt,  M.D., 
Edinburgh,  and  Horatio  R.  Storbb,  M  D.,  Boston,  U.  S.,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Boston 
Lying-in  Hospital;  Members  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Obstetric  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  etc., 
etc.,  2  vols.  8vo. 

WARRINGTON'S  OBSTETRIC  CATECHISM,  new  edition. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  INTERIOR  VALLEY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Davtel 
DiUKB,  M.D.,  second  series,  containing  the  Yellow  Fever  and  other  Fevers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

UNITED  STATES  DISSECTOR,  or  Lessons  in  Practical  Anatomy,  by  Wm.  E.  Horskr,  M.  D. 
Fifth  edition,  carefully  revised  and  entirely  remodelled,  by  Hbnry  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    With  177  new  illustrations,  1  vol.  demi  bvo. 

KOLUKER'S  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  A  Manual  of  Microscopical  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body.  By  Albert  Kolurbr,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Wurtemberg. 
Translated  form  the  German,  by  J.  Da  Costa,  M.D.,  Member  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia.    With  315  wood-cuts.    1  vol.  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  By  T.  G.  Richardsok,  M.D.,  of  LoulsviUe,  Ky.  With 
over  400  illustrations.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 

PBa:/)USE  AND  FREAMY'S  GENERAL  NOTES  ON  CHEBOSTRY.  Translated  from  the  French, 
by  Dr.  Eomond  C.  Evans.    27  colored  illustrations.    1  vol.  demi  8vo. 

MORTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  in  1  vol.  royal  octavo,  with  391  beautiful 
illustrations. 

MIJCHELL'S  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  1  vol.  8vo. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY,  by  Giorgi  McClbllan,  M.  D.    1  vol.  8vo. 

EBERLE'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDIQNE,  2  vols,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

EBERLE  AND  MITCHELL'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
OF  CHILDREN,  1  vol.  8vo. 

ACTION  ON  THE  URINARY  AND  GENERATIVB  ORGANS,  with  colored  iUu8trationB,neir 
edition,  8vo.,  sheep. 

RUSH  ON  THE  HUMAN  VOICE,  8vo.,  cloth. 

REGNAULT'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.    New  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,  sheep. 

RICORD  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    Translated  By  Doaks,  18th  edition,  8vo.,  sheep. 

BERNARD  AND  ROBIN  ON  THE  BLOOD.  Notes  of  M.  Birkard'b  Lectures  on  the  Blood, 
with  an  Appendix  by  Walter  F.  Atlkk,  M.D.,  12mo.  cloth. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY.  By  M.  Nilatoh,  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery  of  Faculty  of 
Med.  of  Paris.    From  Notes  taken  by  Walter  F.  Atlix,  M.D. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  CHARLES  CALDWELL,  1  vol.  8vo. 

LATEST  PUBLICATIONS. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  By  G.  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
U.  S.  Dispensatory,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.,  sheep. 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY.  Arranged  upon  the  basis  of  the  London  Dissector,  presenting  a  con- 
cise view  of  the  parts  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  dissection  of  the  Human  Body. 
By  D.  Hates  Aomew,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 

A^TREATISE  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  By  HxNinr  H.  Sum!,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  on  wood.    1 

^*A  SYsi-EinSF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  By  Henry  H.  Sjhth,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  In 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Illustrated  by  eighty  large  Steel  Plates,  embracing  nearly  1000 
figures,  many  of  which  have  been  Daguerreotyped  from  nature,  and  anlshed  in  the  finest  style  of 

engra^rji^^^  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  2  vols.  8vo.,  sheep,  tinted  plates, 
Do.  do.  do.  do.  do.        colored    do. 

HINTS  ON  THE  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  RECRUFTB  FOR  THE  ARMY.  By  Thomas  Hbh. 
inEBSOH.  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  8.  Army,  fcc,  4c.  A  new  edition,  revised,  by  Bioubo  H. 
GoOLHNU,  M  D  >  Assistant  Surgeon  U,  S.  Army.    1  vol.  12mo.,  cloth. 
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AN   INVALUABLE   WORK. 

NOT  ONLY  TO  PHTSICIANS  AND  STUDENTS,  BUT  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AT  LABOE. 

Cetters  to   a  ijoung  J)l)g5inan: 

By  JAMES  JACKSON,  MJJ^  LL.D., 

Frofeggor  Xmeriiua  in  Marvt^rd  WfnivtrBiiff^  tft.  A%r. 

This  work  has  met  with  the  most  hearty  commendation  from  the  Medical  Profession  on  both 
■idea  of  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  the  results  of  fifty  years'  experience  of  the  most  eminent  phytl- 
.  dan  in  the  country  And  such  is  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  that  not  only  medi- 
cal men,  but  nurses,  heads  of  families,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  will 
find  it  of  the  greatest  serrice.  In  I  vol.  12mo,  Price  $1.  tST  Sent  any  distance  under  3000  milM 
on  receipt  of  price. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO., 

Dec.  2t.  Pabllstiera,  13  "Winter  St.,  BMton. 

iq-  o  TIP  za . 

The  subscriber  having  removed  from  899  Broadway,  comer  of  Walker  Street,  all  orders,  in 
fatore,  for  his  Preparations  are  to  be  addressed  to 

THOMAS  T.  GREEN, 

Apothecary^ 
862  Broadway,  corner  of  14tli  Street^ 

UNION  PLACE  HOTEL. 

Mechanical  Treatment  of  Surgical  Diseases. 

The  subscriber,  haying  been  solicited  by  the  profession,  will  devote  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  treatment  of  deformities,  and  those  diseases  resulting  in  dis- 
tortiouB. 

Among  the  former,  are  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Club-Feet,  Wry-Neck, 
Ac.;  of  the  latter,  are  Ulceration  of  the  Vertebrae  (Potts'  disease),  Ulceration 
of  the  Hip  and  other  Joints,  &c. 

His  apparatus  also  facilitates  the  cure  of  that  diflSculty  termed  Spinal  Irri- 
tation. His  mode  of  treatment  of  many  of  these  diseases  is  new,  and  he  is 
happy  to  say,  meets  the  approbation  of  eminent  men  in  the  profession.  In 
Potts'  disease,  in  the  recent  cases,  his  apparatus  will  restore  and  retain  the 
figure  erect,  while  it  also  shortens  very  much  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In 
club-feet,  in  children  and  youth,  he  relieves  them  without  an  operation,  and 
without  restraint  to  the  motions  of  the  joints. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  offered  their  names  as  references: 
Dr.  6.  Buck,  Dr.  H.  Grekn, 

"    J.  R.  Wood,  "    A.  B.  Whiting, 

"    G.  F.  Woodward,  "    J.  Linsly, 

**    J.  Davis,  **    A.  C.  Joslin,  Everett  Honse. 

Messrs.  S.  8.  &  W.  Wood.  261  Pearl  Street. 

B.  O.  DAVZ8, 

823  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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PHTSICIAIVS'    SADDIifi    BA«S. 

JF^.  1. 

TH^  Ba£8  hen  deacribed  are  made 
of  fine  wbite  Leather.  The  eidea  worn 
next  to  the  horae  are  witiiont  Beam.  A 
flap  of  Patent  Leather  covers  the  topi 
of  the  Bags,  and  protects  them  fran 
the  weather.  The  edges  of  the  flapa 
art  neatly  trimmed  with  Red.  The 
Bottles  contained  to  aU  of  them  ar« 
glass  stoppered. 

Fig.  I.  The  bottles  in  this  ba^  ar» 
contained  in  drawers  which  slide  m  at 
the  ends  of  the  bag,  and  are  fastened 
by  a  strap  passing  through  an  eye  in 
the  drawer— the  eyes  aenre  aa  haadlea 
by  which  the  drawera  are  drawn  odt. 
l%e  drawera  containing  the  medicinea 
can  be  removed  without  taking  the  baga 
from  the  horse.  A  apace  above  tie 
drawera  serves  for  carrying  Instni- 
ments,  Packages,  &o. 

fi»g8  coBtiMiijig  24  yials.. .  .$11.00 

tl  ii^  20     a    ....   10.00 

Fig.  2.  "  "         16    "    ....     0.00 

I*  The  bottles  are  at  the  bet- 
he  bag— (as  shown  in  the  seo- 
tray  is  placed  above  the  bot- 
arrying  Instroments,  &c,  The 
it  be  removed  to  gain  acceaa  to 
ea. 

containing  24  vials ....  fll.OO 
<«  20  '<  ....  10.00 
'«  1«    •*    ....     ».00 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  3.    Flat  baga— (aa  ahown  in 

the  fignre)— a  row  of  email  bottL^a 
above  the  larger  ones,  are  intended  fpr 
Powders.  The  inside  flap  has  a  pocket 
in  it  for  Instroments,  &c. 

Bag!  containing  82  viala. . .  .«124Q 


If anofactared  and  for  sale  by 
BULLOCK  ft  CRENSHAW, 

Druggiits  and  ChtmisU, 
SlxtH  &  Axeb  Sto.,  Phlladelpbla, 

Entrance  on  6th  Street,  first  door 
above  Arch. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  DRUGS  and 
OFFICE  FURNITURE,  also  of 
CHEMICALS  and  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS,  distributed  gratii. 
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MEDICA^^TCOD  LIVER  OIL. 

THE  attention  of  the  medical  profession  is  respectfully  solicited  to  the  following  list  of  Tain* 
able  therapeutic  agents  in  combination  with  God  lirer  Oil.    Perfect  solution  it  attsiaiA. 
add  the  proportions  in  es^  preparation  are  guaranteed  as  undermentioned: 

Oleum  MorrhusB  Cum  Qnina,  one  ounce  contains  two  grains; 
'*  *♦  "     Morphia,        ''  "    one-fourth  " 

€t  u  ic     Iodine,  "  "    four  ♦' 

"  "  "     Iodide  Arseniei,  "    one-sixth    '* 

"  "  "     PlumbU  AccUte,       '»    six  " 

"  "  "     HydrargyriBichloridi"    one-sixth    " 

nrepared  at  tbe  lAboratory,  399  B&OADWA'S', 

GEO.  E.  mOER  &,  CO., 

Smeeet—r*  «•  ST.  T.  ttttWlMA'. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  TBEATMiaiT 

OF 

XZ  £8  Xl.  ro- Z  J<1. . 

The  OBdeEsigned  respectfully  informs  the  Physicians  of  New  York  and  rieinity,  that  he  has« 
newly  improved  TRUSS  for  the  treatment  of  Hernia,  which  he  has  used  in  his  practice  with 
great  success  for  some  yean  past,  irt  the  South.  It  is  pronounced  by  physicians  to  be  the  best 
jet  produced. 

A  large  majority  of  cases  treated  with  this  Instrument  may  be  effectually  cured  in  from  six 
t^ninesionfhs. 

It  gives  no  pain;  is  perfect  in  its  adaptation;  and  may  be  worn  with  perfect  comfort. 

He  is  now  located  in  this  city,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  the  patronage  of  physicians  hav- 
ing  these  troublesome  cases  under  their  care. 

ANDREW  DUNN,  M.  D., 

IVo.  91  "West  l%ttk  Street,  betiveen  Sth  and  6th  A-rennefl. 

P.  8.— The  profession  of  New  York,  who  are  familiar  with  the  Truss  of  Dr.  Hood,  so  long 
ettployed  in  this  city  by  J.  M.  SANDrasoir,  Esq.,  and  which  received  the  medal  of  the  American 
Institute  over  aU  competition,  will  find  it  improved  by  calling  on  Dr.  Dunn,  as  above. 

MECHANICAL  SUB6EEY. 

WnnCULLEGS,  "FiLHER'S  PATEHT," 

ARE  MANTJFACTDRED  BT 

At  878  Broadway,  New  Traic;  876  Qhemut  Street,  Philadelphia;  and 
Springfield,  Mass. 

THBSB  lilBIBS  are  radically  and  essentially  different  in  their  mechanism,  their  opera* 
tion,  usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordinarily  made  and  sold  They  are  beautifully 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  stump;  for  every  age  and  sex:  and  for  walking  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  gracefulness,  as  also  for  actively  engaging  in  every  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

49*  Upward  of  two  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  (including  upward  of  twen- 
ty-flve  persons  wearing  pairs  of  them,)  are  in  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  these  liaibs. 
BntUre  aatltfacUon  U  gfusuranteed. 
Itaiphlets  oontttlning  Btfermoe$^  and  the  most  reUaXAi  i^wmatum,  are  sent  to  all  who  •ppl|> 
f^  them.  RmRKVCU. 

VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  D.  I         J.  M,  CARNOCHAN,  M.  D. 

WnXARD  FAVkSR,  H.  D.  J         ALFRED  C.  POST,  M.  D 

JOHN  G.  GHEESEMAN,  M.  D. 
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DE.    MATTSON^S 
Patent  Premium  Family  &  other  SyringeSi 

Manufactured  by  M*MTT80J^tf  CO.,  Boston. 

ASHiVBR  MEDAIt,  (the  highest  premium,)  wan  awarded  by  the  MasRachusetta  Char. 
Med.  Association  in  September,  1866,  to  «« MATTSON'S  KLASTIC  VALVB  STR- 

INQBS.**  The  Judges  were  Drs.  Henry  G.  Clark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gay,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  Crys- 
tal  Palace,  New  York;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  Tarioua  other 
Associations.  ■ 

MATRON'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  SYRINGE— This  has  no  rival  in  point 
of  neatness,  efficiency  and  portability.  It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 
ela-Hic  valves;  fills  itself  through  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable male  and  female  self-syringe.  Each  Syringe  is  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Mattson's  Illiudraied  Manual  ^  Directioru^  a  volume  of  164  pages. 


ABNOrrS  CHEAP  ELASTIC  SYRINGE,  Mannfactured  by  Mattaon  k 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valvM. 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Sold  without  the  Manual. 

Kattson's  Patent  Pocket  Sirringe. 

A  small  sized  metallic  pump,  with  elastic  valves,  and  differing  entirely 
from  other  pump  syringet',  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  may 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  especiallj 
in  using  vaginal  injections.    Sold  with  the  Manual. 

Mattson's  Patent  Metallic  Pomp  Sjrringe. 


j^       Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  valves.    It  is  neat,  well 
■^  ^  made,  already  a  favorite  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.    The 
&Ianual  is  included. 

^1^  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
said  of  the  aforesaid  Manual: — *  It  appears  to  be  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature,  and  free  from 
any  tendency  to  empiricism." 

General  Depot,  MATTSOIV  4c  CO.,  30  Tremont  Street,  Boeton. 

Jl^  Priced  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

Dr.  Mattcon  lias  revoked  tbe  A|^ncy  of  Mark  UTorthley,  and  lia«  no  con* 
nectlon  -wltl&  blin,  nor  l&U  blred  man,  Thomas  Lie-wU. 


DR.  AL.BAN  GOLDSMITH 

HAVING  returned  to  the  city,  and  resumed  his  practice,  will  as  heretofore  attend  to  the  oper- 
ation of  Liltliontrlpey.  or  removing  stone  from  the  bladder  without  the  knife;  and 
also  attend  to  other  diseases  of  the  Genito- Urinary  Organs.    His  olBoe  is  at  70  Franklin  Street.. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE, 

BR.  ELUOTT'S  Lectures  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Including  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Pathology  of  the  human  Kye,  will  coiiimeiioe  Novkmhkr  16ih.  During  ths 
course  Dr.  Elliott  will  introduce,  illustrate,  and  compare  the  Improvements  and  progress  of  Oph- 
thalmic  Science  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  liokets  can  be  obtained  at  the  office,  No.  X 
Clinton  UaU,  Astor  Place. 
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SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
H.  HERNSTEIN, 

MANUFACTURBR  OF  AND  DKALKR  QT 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
NO.    393   BROADWAY, 

Between  White  and  Walker  streets,  NEW    YORK. 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians  and  Dentists,  to  his 
extensive  stock  of  Surgical,  Dental  and  other  instruments,  at  his  store,  No.  393 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  constantly  being  replenished  and  added  to  from 
his  Steam  Factory,  No.  81  Duane  Street,  in  this  city. 

Having  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  hia 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finish;  and  having  supplied  many  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  the  award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  their  Gold  Me- 
dal^ which  was  voted  to  H.  Hernstein  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz  :  Drs,  Reese^  Carnochan^  and  Gilmarij  who  cer- 
tified to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particularly  invited  to  inspect  his  In- 
struments, and  judge  of  their  superiority  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  prices. 
In  this  respect  he  shrinks  from  no  comparison,  when  the  quality  and  finish  of 
his  Instruments  are  appreciated. 

^^*  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships,  or  Plantations,  always  on  hand,  of 
superior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 
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DBIiIjUC  &  CO.  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Faculty  to  a  new  modi 
of  administering  Sulphuric  Ether ,  by  which  means  a  Icnoivn  quanlUy  of  the  remedy  is  given, 
without  smell,  UxsU  or  evaporaiUm.  They  have  also  received  a  fre^sh  supply  of 

TANNATE  OF  QUININE, 

n  bulk,  in  one  grain  pills,  and  in  Lozenges  free  from  taste,  each  package  bearing  the  seal  an4 
guarantee  of  BurreswiU,  the  inventor;  also 

Beale's  Celebrated  Chloroform, 

the  purest  and  safest  Chloroform  in  use.    AU  the  above  articles  to  be  had  from  the  Agents, 

DELLUC  &  CO.,  Phanuaceutical  Chemists, 

635  Broadway,  and  250  Fourth  Ave,,  cor.  20/A  St. 

^       PhUadelphia  Surgeons'  Bandage  Institute^  (^^^ 

^  No.  4  NORTH  NINTH  STREET. 

(Paironixed  by  the  Medical  Mumlty.) 

Constantly  on  hand,  and  made  to  order,  every  variety  of  Surgical  Appuancbs,  including  Er- 
KRKTT's  Patrnt  Graduahno  ^rsssurb  Truss,  and  Elastio,  Silk,  and  Cotton  Stocku(gs.    A 

lib«>ral  discount  made  to  Physicians  

et  B.  C.  EVERETT,  Principal 
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UBDICAL  OAZHITl  ADYVBfmXR* 


MEDICINAL  FLUID  EXT&ACTS, 

PREPARED  IN  VACUO. 

Thb  Sabflcribera  manafactare  erery  yariety  of  Fluid  Extracts  in  Taono,  b^ 
an  improved  and  Btrictlj  scientific  process,  and  solicit  an  examination  and  test 
of  the  superiority  of  these  preparations,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  will 
continue  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  profession  and  the  patronage  of  the 
trade. 

Our  Vacuum  apparatus  is  of  superior  construction,  and  enables  us  to  secure 
the  aromatic  and  volatile  principle  as  well  as  the  extractive  matter,  presenting 
in  a  state  of  perfect  solution  all  the  medicinal  and  sensible  properties  of  the 
rtiw  material,  entirely  free  Arom  the  smell  and  taste  of  burnt  matter,  and  tba 
vegetable  deposit  often  found  in  this  class  of  preparations. 

In  strength  the  oiBcinal  Extracts  are  made  to  conform  to  tiie  United  States 
^armacopoeia,  and  we  adopt  for  others  the  rule  now  generally  admitted,  ^at 
each  fluid  pound  of  extract  shall  contain  the  strength  of  one  pound  of  the  raw 
material 

The  Fluid  Extracts  prepared  by  this  apparatus  retain  the  alkaloids  and  res- 
inoids  in  fiiU  proportion  without  chemical  change,  and  have  succeeded  whdre 
the  separated  proximate  principles  have  failed. 

Our  preparations  being  generally  manufactured  without  sugar,  will  be  found 
more  available  for  the  immediate  production  of  Tinctures,  Infusions  and  Syr- 
ops  than  those  prepared  in  the  officinal  form  of  syrups. 

HENRY  THAYER,  M.  ]>.  «t  CO. 


IN  LBS.,  }  LBS.  AMD  4  OZ.  BOTTLES. 


Aeonite  Boot,  Na^pdlm. 

Bdladonna. 

Bugle  Weed,  Lyeomu  Vir. 

Blackberry  Root,  iCubiu  ViXUmu 

Bloodroot,  Sanmiinaria  Camad. 

Blue  Flag, /rtd»». 

Buchu,  Baxotma  (^vnato,U.S.P. 

Butternut,  JugUau. 

Capaicum. 

Cinchona. 

Cinchona,  True  Red. 

Cinchona,  Comp.  U.  8.  P. 

Chamomile.  AtUhemis. 

Cherry  Bark,  Frunut  Vir. 

Cherry  Bark,  Comp. 

Cohosh,  Black,  CinUdfuga. 

Celehicum  Root. 

Colchicum  Seedi. 

Colombo. 

Oonium  Maeuiatum. 

Craneibin, 
Cubeba. 
Oabebe,  EtheriaL 


Culvera  Root,  Lqplandriei, 

OjOpripedii. 

Dandelion  Root,  Tanueoeum. 

DigiidUt. 

Ergot. 

Ginger,  Jamaica. 

Gentian. 

Gentian,  Comp.  U.  S.  P. 

Hardback,  Sptrcea  TbmaUo$a. 

JSyotcyoMUt. 

Hops. 

Horehound,  MamMum. 

Mandrake,  Podophyllum. 

Matico,  Piper  AnffiuL 

Opium,  Aqueous. 

Oak  Bark,  White,  Q^ercutAVba. 

Pkreira  Brava. 

Pleurisy  Root,  AkUpia*  Tub. 

Pinkroot,  Spigdia. 

Pinkroot  k  Senna. 

Pipsissewa. 

Pokeroot,  PhyMaoea. 

Prickly  Ash,- ' 


Quassia. 

Queensroot,  SStOXingia. 

Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  and  Senna. 

Rhatany. 

ScuUcap,  SeuUUaria. 

Sarsaparilla,  Simple. 

Sareaparilla,  Comp.,  U.  8.  P. 

Sarsaparilla,  American. 

Senna,  U.  &  P. 

Senna,  Aqueous. 

Senna  and  CoflGse. 

Senna  and  Duidelion. 

Senna  and  Jalap. 

Soakeroot,  iSerpaitaria. 

Stramonium. 

Stramonium  Seeds. 

Uva  Ursi. 

Valerian,  U.  8.  P. 

Veratrum,  Yiride. 

Wintergeen,  fynola. 

Water  Pepper,  PoIj^oiiimi. 

YeUowr 


For  sale  bj 


aSORGE  H.  BATES, 

133  Water  §treet,  Hew  T*rli. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE 

AND 

JOVRIWAI.    OF    HEAL.TH. 

Vol.  vxiz.     rsBB-VAax,  i857.         aro. a. 
ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Surgical  Cases  in  the  Practice  of  JOHN  O'REILLT,  MJ)., 

licentiate  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Ciollege  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Resident  FeUow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

FUNaUS  HiBMATODES  OF  THE  TESTIS: 
Removal— Recovery— Remarks. 

On  the  Tth  of  November  last  I  was  requested  to  visit  Mr.  J — ^n 
C — ^f — d,  who  stated  he  was  21  years  old,  and  was  privately  married 
abont  three  months  previously,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  father 
and  brothers.  He  said  he  enjoyed  excellent  health  up  to  about  three 
weeks  before  my  visit,  when  he  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  right 
testicle;  that  the  pain,  accompanied  by  swelling,  contiuned  to  increase 
op  to  the  fifth  day,  when  he  applied  to  a  Doctor,  who  opened  the 
testicle  freely  with  a  lancet,  and  gave  vent  to  a  large  quantity  of 
"bloody  matter'';  directed  poultices  to  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  or- 
dered him  some  medicine.  He  said  the  Doctor  continued  his  attend- 
ance up  to  the  3d  of  November,  when  he  discontinued  his  visits  His 
friends  next  advised  him  to  send  for  me.  I  should  observe  here,  that, 
on  going  to  the  patient's  house,  I  had  the  Doctor  sent  for,  when 
he  wrote  a  note  declining  further  interference  in  the  case.  The 
state  of  the  patient  at  this  time  was  truly  dreadful  and  alarming. 
His  countenance  was  sunken  and  compressed,  deeply  tinged  with  a 
dark  leaden  hue,  indicative  of  pain,  anxiety  and  distress.  His  pulse 
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was  quick,  small  and  compressible;  he  was  breathing  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  a  most  abominable  and  offensive  stench,  generated  by 
the  loathsome  and  frightful  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  His 
powers  of  life  were  fast  ebbing,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "neither 
ate  nor  drank  for  the  last  three  weeks."  On  examination,  a  fearful 
spectacle  presented  itself.  A  large  dark-colored  fungus  protruded 
through  the  opening  made  in  the  scrotum,  which  was  put  completely 
on  the  stretch  by  the  diseased  testis.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
disagteeable  ichor  was  continually  oozing,  and  on  two  occasions 
hemorrhage  to  a  large  amount  had  occurred.  I  now  frankly  told  the 
patient  and  his  relatives  that  he  must  die  shortly,  unless  something 
was  done  for  his  relief;  that  a  bare  chance  existed  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  life  by  the  extirpation  of  the  parts  affected.  I  urged  a  consul- 
tation, and  on  the  following  day  had  the  able  advice  of  the  highly  dis- 
tinguished Professor  Mott,  who  concurred  with  me  in  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  giving  the  patient  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  Accordingly 
on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  October,  in  presence  of  Professor  Mott, 
Drs.  Gallagher  and  Sheridan,  and  assisted  by  Messrs.  Poyntz  and 
O'Meagher,  I  proceeded  to  the  removal  of  the  testicle.  Having 
made  two  elliptical  incisions,  commencing  from  the  external  abdomi- 
nal ring,  I  next  exposed  the  cord,  which  was  pretematurally  thicken- 
ed as  high  up  as  the  external  ring.  At  this  juncture  very  little  ad- 
vantage appeared  to  be  derivable  from  the  operation;  however,  I 
transfixed  the  cord  with  a  ligature,  divided  it,  and  easily  finished  the 
operation.  Having  secured  the  spermatic  artery,  I  looked  for  the 
artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  but  it  gave  no  blood,  and  did  not  require 
a  ligature.  Professor  Mott  now  hinted  that  he  thought  the  disease 
would  return,  as  the  cord  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  mischief;  and 
though  being  of  the  same  opinion  myself,  I  still  determined  to  make 
a  further  effort  to  extirpate  if  possible  the  contaminated  part  that  re- 
mained. I  made  traction  by  means  of  the  ligature,  drew  down  the 
cord  and  tied  it,  at  least  an  inch  higher  up,  at  a  place  where  it  appear- 
ed to  be  sound;  by  this  manoeuvre  the  cord  was  secured  close  to  the 
internal  ring.  The  wound  was  now  approximated,  and  lint  wet  with 
water  applied;  some  hemorrhage  took  place  in  two  hours  after,  from 
a  branch  of  the  external  pudic  artery,  which  yielded  to  compres- 
sion applied  by  my  assistant;  two  sutures  were  then  inserted  and 
water  dressing  applied.  Prom  the  date  of  the  operation  the  patient 
never  had -a  bad  symptom,  the  wound  healed  kindly,  was  completely 
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cicatrized  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  Mr.  C — ^f — d  walked  oat  and 
dined  with  his  father  on  Christmas  day.  When  I  saw  him  last  he 
looked  well  and  healthy;  he  said  he  felt  as  strong  as  he  ever  did  in 
his  life;  I  am  sore  he  increased  at  least  twelve  ponnds  in  weight.  I 
should  have  stated  that  he  was  well  supported  by  nutritious  regimen 
and  porter  during  convalescence. 

This  case  is  a  remarkable  one,  on  account  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  diseased  testicle,  which  on  being  removed  was  found  to  weigh 
three  and  a  half  pounds.  I  sent  a  portion  of  it  to  Dr.  Isaacs,  who 
examined  it  uuder  the  microscope,  and  found  it  to  be  composed  of  true 
cancerous  cells.  It  is  quite  clear  that  as  long  as  the  disease  was 
located  in  the  body  of  the  gland,  and  firmly  pressed  by  the  strong 
fibrous  covering  of  the  tunica  albiginea,  its  increase  was  prevented; 
but  as  soon  as  the  barrier  of  its  imprisonment  was  rent  assunder  by 
the  incision,  it  shot  out  with  furious  and  destructive  celerity;  other- 
wise how  could  it,  only  weighing  from  six  to  eight  drachms,  be  multipli- 
ed in  weight  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  in  three  weeks  and  three  days? 
Another  thing  which  strikes  me  as  apparent,  is,  that  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  was  conveyed  to  the  testicle  by  the  arteries,  than  was  returned 
by  the  veins.  The  connection  between  the  Capillaries  must  have  been 
interrupted,  or  in  other  words,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  must  have 
been  destroyed.  In  this  case  no  arteries  required  to  be  secured  but  one, 
the  spermatic,  which  was  not  increased  in  calibre.  Now  if  the  blood 
was  circulated  through  a  structure  weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds,  in 
the  usual  way,  the  vessels  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
parts  supplied  with  blood,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  vessels 
supplying  an  organ  only  about  an  ounce  in  weight.  The  description 
given  of  Fungus  Haematodes  by  Mr.  Hey  is  as  correct  as  any  given 
since.  All  the  parts  it  attacks  are  disorganized,  and  converted  into 
a  substance  resembling  brain  and  putrid  coagulated  blood  mixed  up 
together;  it  is  quite  evident  the  circulation  is  not  carried  on  in  the 
proper  current  when  the  blood  is  found  extravasated  so  extensively. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  guard  the  con- 
stitution, inasmuch  as  if  the  same  quantity  of  blood  was  circulated 
through  a  fungus  haematodes  weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds,  as 
through  the  brain  or  liver,  and  returned  to  the  centre  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  result  would  be  that  the  whole  system  would  be  very  quick- 
ly poisoned  in  consequence  of  so  much  blood  passing  through  such  a 
mass  of  diseased  substance. 
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I  presume  that  the  yiras  of  fungus  hssmatodes  is  implanted  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  same  principle  as  pus  is  in  pynmia, 
that  it  is  conveyed  through  the  circulation,  and  deposited  at  certain 
places,  where  it  remains  dormant  for  a  certain  time.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived I  tied  the  vessels  of  the  cord  in  the  first  instance  as  advised 
by  British  and  American  Surgeons,  but  eventually  secured  the  whide 
cord,  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  French;  I  did  so  on  the  principle 
that  in  case  I  cut  the  cord  so  close  to  the  ring»  the  vessels  would  re- 
tract within  the  abdomen,  when  I  might  not  be  able  to  secure  them.  I 
preferred  adopting  this  course  to  the  one  recommended  by  Ledran,  of 
slitting  up  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  iliac  fossa.  I  should  have  stated 
that  the  disease  in  the  cord  was  more  apparent  than  real,  the  cellular 
tissues  surrounding  it  being  greatly  infiltrated,  whereby  its  appearance 
and  dimensions  were  greatly  altered.  On  subsequent  examination  of 
the  cord  no  trace  of  malignant  disease  could  be  discovered  until  it 
reached,  the  epididymis,  or  rather  I  should  say,  superior  part  of  the 
tumor,  when  it  was  at  once  lost.  Here  I  should  observe  that  the 
epididymis  and  the  body  of  the  testicle  were  confounded  together. 

Up  to  this  time  the  case  is  highly  satisfactory,  but  whether  it  will 
continue  so  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paget,  Pro- 
fessor Walsh,  and  Sir  Benj.  Brodie  is  to  be  relied  on,  a  return  of  the 
disease  is  almost  inevitable,  whilst  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  others  hold 
out  encouragement  in  similar  cases,  provided  the  cord  is  not  involved 
in  the  disease. 


RHINO-PLASTIC  OPERATION. 

Mr.  J 8  L h,  aged  35,  a  blacksmith,  while  engaged  in  a 

quarrel  in  June  last,  had  a  "  mouthful  of  his  nose"  completely  bitten 
off  by  his  savage  opponent.  The  appearance  he  presented  after  the 
wound  healed  is  well  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  He  was 
greatly  mortified  at  the  ludicrous  condition  of  his  nose,  and  in  a  most 
desponding  state  of  mind  applied  to  me  to  remedy  the  defect.  On 
the  11th  of  October,  having  freely  removed  the  margins  of  the  alee 
nasi,  and  connected  the  incisions  on  each  side  by  a  horizontal  one 
superiorly,  and  dissected  off  the  integument  as  well  as  the  cicatrix 
covering  the  septum,  so  that  the  new  surface  might  be  compared  to 
the  letter  A  truncated  /T\,  I  measured  with  a  piece  of  paste- 
board the  shape  and  size  of  the  integument  I  required;  having  placed 
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it  on  the  forehead  and  marked  it  oat  with  ink,  I  removed  the  part, 
cutting  down  to  the  periosteum  without  wounding  it.  Having  left  the 
neck  of  the  flap  thick  at  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  made  the  incision 
on  the  left  side  longer  than  on  the  right,  I  turned  down  the  flap  and 
attached  it  by  two  sutures,  one  on  each  side  to  the  alee,  and  by  anoth- 
er to  the  septum.  I  also  inserted  two  sutures  in  the  wound  in  the 
forehead,  thus  closing  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  wound  and 
leaving  only  a  small  space  in  the  centre.  Water  dressing  was  then 
applied  to  both  wounds,  oiled  plugs  having  been  previously  inserted 
into  the  nostrils.  Everything  went  on  favorably,  union  took  place  by 
the  first  intention,  the  sutures  were  removed  on  the  6th  day,  the  flap 
was  separated  from  the  neck  on  the  8th  day;  this  was  furnished  with 
an  artery  of  considerable  size,  which,  without  doubt,  was  thus  enlarged 
in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  reparative  process.  The  super- 
fluous portion  of  the  integument  was  cut  off,  and  at  a  subsequent 
p^iod  further  improvements  were  made.  His  present  appearance 
presents,  I  think,  a  favorable  contrast  to  his  likeness  before  the  oper- 
ation. The  above  engravings  were  drawn  on  wood  by  my  young 
friend,  Mr.  William  Hennessey,  of  Franklin  Street 

I9th  January,  1867. 
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EXPERIBCENTAL  HTWTIARCHBS  ON  8TRTCHNZNB, 
iu  reference  to  tlie  Color  Test;  and  Phydologioal  Txos  ^^^^ 

Having  made  a  few  experiments  on  the  snbject,  I  have  thought  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  profession  to  learn  the  results.  The 
subjects  of  the  experiment  were  pure  strychnine,  acetate  of  strychnine, 
atropine,  four  frogs,  and  two  cats. 

I  first  attempted  to  discover  a  microscopical  test  for  strychnine, 
which  was  found  impossible,  as  strychnine  crystallizes  in  a  gpreat 
variety  of  forms,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  dilution,  mixture, 
temperature,  etc.,  under  which  the  crystals  are  formed.  I  have  seen 
the  regular  octohedron,  four-sided  prism,  fan-shaped  feathery  reticu- 
lated crystals,  as  well  as  an  arrangement  of  those  fan-shaped  forms 
around  a  central  knob,  precisely  resemble  the  form  of  blue  flag.  In 
all  those  forms,  however,  unless  excessively  thin,  it  polarizes  with  the 
most  brilliant  colors,  and  even  the  thin  film  deposited  from  a  very 
weak  ethereal  solution,  and  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  or  simple  micro- 
scope, presented  illaminated  bluish  leaves  on  dark  ground  under  the 
polarizer.  By  this  strong  polarizing  power  we  may  have  our  aitev^ 
tion  directed  to  strychnine,  in  examining  suspected  substances  by  the 
microscope. 

The  best  solvent  for  pure  strychnine  was  found  to  be  chloroform, 
which  abstracts  it  from  moderately  concentrated  water  solution,  and 
dissolves  one  part  in  30;  in  sulph.  ether  it  only  dissolves  in  propor- 
tion to  its  impurities. 

Of  tests  for  strychnine,  I  found  the  common  chemical  tests  unavail- 
ing in  cases  of  poisoning,  as  they  require  too  large  a  quantity  for 
identification. 

I  fared  no  better  with  the  physiological  test  of  Marshall  Hall,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  experiments: 

No.  1. — A  vigorous  frog,  weighing  3S,  having  had  its  skii  well  oiled, 
had  three  dropfi  of  a  solution  of  acet.  of  strychnine,  containing  i!o  of  a 
grain  of  the  pure  alcaloid,  dropped  carefully  upon  his  back  and  allowed 
to  evaporate.  In  one  hour  no  effect;  one  drop  of  this  solution  was 
then  allowed  to  evaporate  on  glass,  the  resulting  crystals  carefully 
scraped  up  and  inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh;  no  change  appear- 
ing in  half  hour,  he  was  placed  in  a  jar  containing  8S  of  water— 4^fter 
several  hours  no  effect. 

No.  2. — A  small  animal,  weight  43,  •  of  a  drop  evap<Nrated  as  above, 
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coDtaininfc  the  sio  gr.  of  strychnine,  (distinctly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,)  was  inserted  under  the  skin.  In  an  hour  no  resnlt  following,  he 
was  placed  with  No.  1,  and  after  several  hours,  both  prisoners  being 
acquitted  of  all  suspicion  of  strychninism,  were  discharged  from  the 
high  court  of  inquisition,  and  joyfully  began  their  course  toward  the 
river  in  vigorous  leaps. 

No.  3. — Medium-sized  frog,  one  drop,  liio  gr.  of  strychnine  dropped 
into  its  month.  In  thirty  minutes,  no  symptoms  appearing,  a  second; 
and  in  fifty-one  minutes  from  the  first,  for  the  same  reason,  a  third, 
niaking  iJ«  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  administered;  forty  minutes 
after  the  last  dose  he  became  excited  and  croaked  violently.  At 
fifty-five  minutes  had  the  last  spasm,  which  turned  it  on  its  back.  In 
one  hour  after  the  last  dose,  having  had  twelve  spasms  in  qnick  suc- 
cession, is  perfectly  rigid,  lying  on  its  back,  breathing  violently  and 
jerking  whenever  touched,  or  a  jar  given  the  floor;  one  hour  and  eight 
minutes,  breathes  irregularly,  is  almost  gone. 

One  hour  and  ten  minutes  after  the  last  dose,  respiration  having 
perfectly  ceased,  the  body  was  opened. 

The  heart  was  found  alternately  expanding  and  contracting,  filling 
and  emptying  itself.  The  microscope  showed  the  circulation  in  the 
mesentery  still  going  on  sluggishly.  In  ten  minutes  more  all  motion 
was  extinct. 

No.  4. — Frog,  received  3  drops  of  the  same  solution  at  once.  In 
fifty  minutes  the  first  symptoms  of  the  poison  showed  themselves,  by 
restlessness  and  loud  croaking;  in  fifty-five  minutes  it  became  ex- 
cessively sensitive;  it  would  jump,  but  fall  on  its  back.  The  slightest 
touch,  jar,  or  even  a  loud  noise  excited  spasms,  which  soon  became 
continuous,  and  respiration  ceased  in  about  one  hour  and  fifteen  min- 
utes after  taking  the  poison.  Opened  two  minutes  afterwards:  heart 
in  strong,  regular  action;  an  hour  afterwards  the  heart  was  still  beat- 
ing, the  animal  gasping  for  breath,  and  the  left  lung  inflated  and  pro- 
truded. The  lung  was  punctured  and  the  gasping  ceased,  but  the 
action  of  the  heart  still  continued  six  hours  after  the  administration 
of  the  strychnine;  being  eleven  and  a  half  o'clock,  P.M.,  it  was  again 
found  gasping,  the  other  lung  protruding  and  the  heart  still  beating; 
that  lung  being  punctured,  the  gasping  ceased,  but  the  heart  continu- 
ed its  motion.  Next  morning  it  was  found  still;  no  other  motion 
save  the  gasping,  and  the  heart's  action  was  observed  after  it  had  first 
ceased  to  breathe.    Both  those  animals  had  opisthotonos  before  they 
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died,  and  their  muscles  remained  so  rigid  np  to  the  time  they  were 
cut  i^p  for  analysis,  that  they  coold  be  held  erect  by  one  hind  leg. 
There  was  in  both  cases  that  remarkable  turning  in  of  the  wrists 
described  in  the  testimony  on  the  Cook  case. 

Thus  it  appears  our  American  water  frog  in  October  is  by  no  means 
as  strychnoscopic  as  its  English  congener,  and  but  ill-fitted  to  detect 
such  small  quantities  as  we  are  likely  to  deal  with  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing. Indeed,  as  will  be -seen  by  the  following  two  experiments,  they 
are,  even  without  allowing  for  difference  of  size,  less  sensitive  than 
cats: 

1st  Cat. — A  large,  healthy  female  animal.  Ten  drops  of  the  solu- 
tion, containing  strychnine  i  gr.  diluted  with  water  15,  was  poured 
into  its  pharynx.  By  estimate,  half  of  the  quantity  was  instantly  re- 
jected, leaving  but  a  20  of  a  gr.  to  act;  immediately  afterwards  it  was 
strongly  salivated,  in  four  minutes  it  became  excessively  restless  and 
agitated,  mewed  fiercely,  and  sprung  to  the  end  of  its  rope,  (several 
yards  long,)  performing  all  kinds  of  violent  gyrations,  though  habitu- 
ally a  very  gentle  animal.  This  continued  for  seven  minutes,  when 
the  first  and  violent,  spasm  supervened,  eleven  minutes  from  taking 
the  poison.  The  body  was  rigidly  extended  in  opisthotonos,  the  tail 
hard  as  a  stick,  hair  erected,  and  the  wrists  turned  in.  During  the 
spasm,  which  lasted  about  half  a  minute,  the  breathing  was  performed 
by.  snatches,  and  the  urine  forcibly  ejected;  it  now  became  excessively 
sensitive,  shuddering  at  the  slightest  touch,  or  when  the  fioor  vibrated 
from  any  one  walking,  or  even  on  hearing  a  loud  noise.  In  four  min- 
utes from  the  first,  it  had  a  second  and  more  violent  spasm;  a  third  in 
another  minute.  For  the  next  two  minutes  it  suffered  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  spasms,  when  respiration  ceased  eighteen  minutes  after 
taking  the  poison.  The  hind  legs  and  tail  were  rigidly  extended,  head 
and  spine  bent  backward,  wrists  bent  in.  There  was  a  slight  grind- 
ing motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  slight  general  tremor,  eyes  glassy;  the 
ears  preserved  motion  longer  than  any  other  part.  Immediately  after 
death  it  lecawie  warm  and  limber;  sectio  cadaveris  twenty-five  minutes 
after  administration  of  the  poison — seven  minutes  after  death.  The 
body  being  opened,  the  lungs  were  found  collapsed  and  strongly  con- 
gested; the  heart  motionless  and  perfectly  unirritable,  not  responding 
even  to  the  prick  of  the  bistoury.  All  its  cavities  as  well  as  the  g^eat 
vessels  were  full  of  dark  blood;  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row slightly  injected,  their  substance  normal,  as  well  as  the  intestinal 
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canal.  lu  thirty  minutes  from  death,  the  body  was  again  opisthotonic 
and  rigid  as  before,  and  remained  so  till  two  days  afterwards,  when 
disemboweled  for  analysis. 

2d  Cat. — A  large,  vigorous  male.  Having  previously  ascertained 
that  strychnine  is  precipitated  perfectly  from  its  solution  in  all  the 
common  acids  by  tannin,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  tannate,  one . 
fourth  of  a  gr.  of  strychnine  was  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
precipitated  by  tannin.  The  precipitate  mixed  with  three  grs.  tanniUi 
and  with  lard  (also  reputed  antidote)  enough  to  make  a  bolus,  and 
the  whole  pushed  down  the  cat's  pharynx.  He  did  not  like  his  dose, 
but  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  one  and  a  half  hours;  one 
gr.  of  strychnine  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  mixed  in  five  grs*  of 
tannin  and  with  lard,  was  now  administered,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
the  first  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  perceptible,  consisting  in  restless- 
ness, mewing,  etc.,  which  were  soon  followed  by  a  spasm,  throwing 
the  animal  upon  its  side,  gasping  for  breath,  and  rigidly  extended. 
Chloroform  was  now  administered  by  inhalation;  the  breathing  be- 
came easy,  the  spasm  relaxed — the  animal  was  in  a  natural  sleep, 
firom  which  after  five  minutes  it  awoke,  sat  up,  wiped  its  face  with  its 
paws,  and  seemed  astonished,  but  otherwise  well.  It  was  bow  for  an 
hour  supplied  with  additional  doses  of  chloroform,  without  producing 
unconsciousness.  No  more  spasms  coming  on,  and  the  animal  appear- 
ing well,  I  retired  for  an  hour  for  tea;  on  my  return  found  the  animal 
in  the  same  place,  but  dead,  lying  on  its  side,  rigid  and  opisthotonic, 
with  wrists  turned  in. 

Comparing  the  rescdt  of  these  last  four  experiments,  I  conclude, 
that  in  all  those  cases  death  was  due  to  the  interference  with  respiror 
turn  on  account  of  the  terrible  spasms.  The  frog,  however,  like  other 
reptiles,  respires  but  slowly;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  much  more  in- 
dependent of  that  process,  and  therefore  frogs  lived  longer  and  their 
hearts  were  less  affected  than  cats.  The  latter  soon  had  their  Uood 
carbonized,  and  thereby  the  heart  deprived  of  its  durect  stimnlns  of 
two  different  kinds  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  indirect  one  of  brain 
influence. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  analysis,  I  ascertained  that  I  could,  by  the 
bi-chromate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  acid  snlph.  carefcdly  managed, 
detect  probably  the  i^^  part  of  a  gr.  of  pure  strychnine.  I  observed, 
however,  that  the  color  produced  was  purple,  lilac,  etc.,  not  crimson,  as 
given  in  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence.    A  small  quantity .  of  animal 
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matter,  that  in  none  of  my  analyses  could  I  perfectly  rid  myself  of,  inter* 
fered  but  slightly  as  the  snlph.  acid  charred  the  animal  matter,  extract- 
ed, and  dissolyed  the  strychnine,  and  separated  dear  from  the  charred 
substance.  The  first  frog  entire,  and  the  viscera  of  the  first  cat,  were 
boiled  in  distilled  water,  acidnlated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  fat  separ- 
ated, the  decoction  boiled  with  creta.  ppta.,  and  animal  charcoal  and 
filtered;  the  residue  extracted  by  boiling  common  alcohol,  which  tinc- 
ture even  from  the  frog,  gave  a  slight  impression  of  bitterness,  when 
evaparated  to  about  one  half  5.  The  alcoholic  ext.  being  evaporated 
to  a  pasty  consistence,  was  digested  with  chloroform,  which  being 
decanted,  nearly  clear,  and  allowed  spontaneously  to  evaporate,  left  a 
slight  film,  which  in  either  case  gave  a  marked  violet  tinge  when  tested 
with  the  chromate. 

The  second  frog  and  the  viscera  of  second  cat  were  first  dried,  and 
then,  being  cut  small,  were  infused  in  common  alcohol  for  two  days, 
both  having  previously  been  dried  on  a  water  bath.  The  frog  tinc- 
ture was  evaporated  to  the  state  of  thick  extract,  then  extracted  by 
boiling  water  filtered,  the  filtrate  boiled  with  cret.  pp.  and  animal 
charcoal  again  filtered,  the  residue  dried,  and  then  extracted  with  chlo- 
roform, which  on  evaporation  left  a  thin  film,  which,  with  the  chro- 
mate, gave  the  characteristic  strychnia  color,  purple.  The  cat  tinct. 
having  also  been  evaporated  to  the  form  of  an  extract,  was  boiled 
with  distilled  water  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  which  was  agitated  with  chloroform,  which  being  decanted 
and  percolated  through  animal  charcoal  and  allowed  to  evaporate, 
the  color  test  was  strongly  manifested.  The  flies  that  were  eager  to 
partake  of  the  soups  were  variously  affected;  some  walking  as  if  on 
stilts,  some  apparently  in  spasms,  and  many  killed,  so  that  here  was 
an  accidental  physiological  test.  Simple  animal  extractive  without 
strychnine  was  tested  by  way  of  contrast,  but  afforded  no  indications 
at  all  similar.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  all  the  tested  matter, 
whether  they  contained  strychnine  or  not,  became  green,  precisely 
resembling  the  appearance  given  by  Atropine,  immediately  on  the 
application  of  the  chromate  test,  and  owing  to  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  chrom.  to  this  color  test,  were  upon  trial  found  so  much 
inferior  to  the  bichromatic,  even  on  pure  strychnine,  that  I  did  n«t 
employ  them  at  all  in  the  examination  of  the  animals. 

In  the  examination  of  the  viscera  of  the  second  cat,  purposely 
nothing  but  neutral  snbstances  were  employed,  yet  the  colo^te8t 
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proved  sirychmm.  As  the  tannate  is  utterly  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  it  must  have  been  decomposed  in  the  body  of  the  cat,  and 
this  would  seem  to  account  for  the  long  delay  and  the  lessened  tIo- 
lence  of  the  fatal  symptoms,  as  it  was  not  till  the  tannate  became 
decomposed  that  strychnine  exercised  its  terrible  powers.  So  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  poisoned  by  strychnine,  and  yet  the  poison  may  he 
mixed  vfitk  Ms  food  without  being  detected  by  the  taste,  and  the  fatal 
symptoms  may  be  sufficiently  distant  from  the  ingestion  of  the  poi- 
soned articles,  and  too  deceptively  mild,  to  draw  attention  at  once  to 
their  source.  It  may  be  well  to  recollect  this,  when  investigating 
the  cause  of  a  suspicious  death.  It  also  follows  that  the  copious  ex- 
hibition of  tannin,  either  in  its  pure  form  or  as  strong  tea  or  coffee, 
a  decoction  of  any  astringent  bark,  followed  immediately  by  brisk 
emetics  or  the  stomach  pump,  and  the  assiduous  exhibition  of  chloro- 
form to  allay  the  spasms,  would  constitute  the  proper  treatment. 

Zanesvillb,  O.,  January  6, 1867.  J.  G.  F.  HOLSTON,  MJ). 


The  Medisal  Eridence  of  Dr.  Wlllard  Paikar  in  tlie  Trial  of 
HmitinB;ton. 

Bt  Louis  Bausb,  M.  D., 

X.  R.  C.  8.,  E.;  FtUow  of  th*  Patbologieal  Soetofcj  of  N.  T.;  and  Sargeon  of  fhe  Orthopndie 
Institation  of  BrooklTB. 

The  trial  of  Huntington  has  kept  the  public  mind  excited  for  a 
good  while.  It  was  particularly  the  length  of  time  the  accused  had 
Succeeded  to  carry  on  his  fraudulent  operations,  and  the  enormous 
amount  realized  by  them  without  being  detected,  that  was  largely 
commented  on  as  a  matter  of  utter  astonishment.  The  plan  itself 
seemed  to  have  been  simple  enough,  and  hence  the  discovery  laid  bare, 
in  all  its  meshes,  the  cobwebs  of  a  grand  Wall  Street  swindle.  8o 
plain  and  glaring  were  the  criminal  facts,  that  the  defence  had  no 
possible  chance  of  opening,  by  legal  stratagem  and  lawyer's  craft,  » 
loophole  wide  enough  to  permit  the  escape  of  its  client. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  plea  of  insanity  is  most  usually  re- 
sorted to,  as  was  in  this  case.  But  alas,  Huntington's  intellects  were 
in  good  order  though  not  brilliant,  but  his  morals  were  bad,  very  bad 
indeed;  hence  he  labored  under  moral  insanity. 

That  this  plea  was  deceptive,  sophistical,  the  defence  seemed  to  be 
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folly  aware.  In  order  to  render  it  tenable,  and  with  ref^rente  to  the 
prisoner  efiPectnal,  medical  evidence  was  to  be  procured,  that  derired 
its  principal  weight  from  the  prominent  position  of  the  witness. 
Hence  Mr.  Brady  invited  Dr.  Willard  Parker  to  take  cognizance  of 
Hiintington's  mental  condition.  Obvioosly  the  evidence  had  no  par- 
tidular  desire  for  Mr.  Willard  Parker  or  Dr.  Wfllard  Parker,  the 
medical  practitioner  of  Twelfth  Slareet,  New  York,  but  Willard  Par- 
ker, the  Professor  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Medidne  of  New  York.  The  literary 
authority  only  was  the  acceptable  personage,  and  for  the  shrewdness 
in  appointing  the  right  man  the  defence  deserves  all  credit 

This  circumstance  alone  should  have  put  Dr.  Willard  Parker  on 
hib  guard,  and  have  reminded  him  «t  once  of  the  responsible  position 
he  occupied  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession.  The  more  eadfy 
Dr.  Parker  had  acquired  his  prominent  position,  both  ad  a  favorite  of 
the  public  and  the  profession,  at  least  in  this  State;  the  less  that 
position  was  sustained  by  the  merits  of  his  literary  productions, 
which  in  reality  are  but  meagre;  the  more  his  scientific  reputation  had 
originated  with  his  capacity  as  a  clinical  teacher  and  his  immature 
audience,  the  more  cause  Dr.  Willard  Parker  had  to  preserve  and 
adopt  a  sound  and  prudent  medical  policy,  to  perpetuate  the  prestige 
of  science  and  rectitude  he  had  enjoyed  heretofore. 

Dr.  Willard  Parker,  however,  was  not  actuated  by  such  moUves, 
and  not  guided  by  his  usual  sagacity.  On  the  contrary  he  fell  head- 
long into  the  snare,  so  cunningly  prepared  for  him. 

We  should  ju^ly  hesitate  to  bring  the  case  under  the  connderation 
of  the  profession,  had  Dr.  Willard  Parked  injured  himself  alone,  and 
did  the  injury  not  extend  beyond  his  reputation  and  p^sonal  chaf&o- 
t^.  But  as  it  is,  it  affects  ^e  professional  credit  and  honor  in  gfen- 
eral;  reduces  the  professional  credibility;  ^fames  the  mescal  evid^tee 
ift  its  auxiliary  relations  to  public  justice,  and  therefore  it  calls  i^n 
the  pr<^88ion  peremptorily  to  repudiate  the  medical  testiinony  of  Dt. 
Willard  Parker,  in  order  to  protect  the  honor  and  dig^ty  of  tin 
profession. 

Dr.  Willard  Parker,  on  the  invitation  of  the  defence,  paid  a  iMt 
to  Huntington  tit  the  t^nbs;  he  stud  and  conversed  with  the  pHe^ 
oner  felly  one  hour  and  a  half;  be  learned  frcwi  the  acciraed  that  he 
occasionally  suffered  from  '^  headache"  and  '^  sparks  issmttg  from  Ui 
ejeb'';  that  he  passed  "som^hat  sleepless  nights,  dreai^g,  ho«eii*6r, 
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not  unpleasantly'';  that  bis  alvine  evacuations  were  somewhat  irregu- 
lar; and  on  a  leading  question,  that  he  had  an  irresistible  disposition 
towards  making  paper,  obtainiog  means  by  it,  and  keeping  a  hand- 
some banking  account.  Besides  these  individual  symptoms,  Dr.  Par- 
ker observed  that  Huntington  had  a  scrofulous  constitution,  and  a 
decidedly  developed  nervous  disability,  though  contradictory.  The 
prisoner  appeared  "perfectly  calm  and  indifferent,''  and  the  allusions 
to  the  consequences  of  his  criminal  acts,  for  both  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  his  family,  produced  no  greater  noticeable  effect  than  it  would 
have  upon  a  stone.  Otherwise  Huntington  was  perfectly  rational, 
making  the  Doctor  believe  that  he  was  fully  able  to  judge  his  acts, 
to  understand  their  immediate  and  remote  consequences,  though  stat- 
ing that  he  intended  no  wrong.  His  answers  to  some  of  the  Doctor's 
questions  were  shrewd  and  evasive,  particularly  as  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  frauduliantly  obtained  means;  to  others  he  replied  in  such 
manner  as  to  mollify  public  opinion.  He  denied  having  indulged  in 
gambling,  except  once  at  San  Francisco,  and  having  led  a  debauching 
life  with  gay  women. 

This  is  about  all  Dr.-  Willard  Parker  elicited  from  his  client,  by 
both  conversation  and  observation,  and  on  this  ground  Dr.  Willard 
Parker  felt  justified  to  infer: 

First. — ^That  Huntington  had  probably  a  scrofulous  disorganization, 
or  defect  of  some  unknown  part  of  the  brain,  being  the  source  of  the 
moral  functions. 

Secondly, — That  Huntington  was  morally  insane,  and  consequently 
irresponsible  for  the  frauds  he  was  charged  with. 

Thirdly. — ^That  Huntington's  moral  insanity  consisted  in  a  species 
of  monomania  for  making  paper  and  obtaining  means  thereby,  beyond 
which  his  objects,  however,  could  not  be  traced;  and, 

Fourthly. — ^That  Huntington's  intellectual  faculties  were  entirely 
unimpaired. 

We  cannot  conceal  our  utter  astonishment  at  the  slender  ground,  or 
rather  the  groundlessness,  of  the  premises  from  which  Dr.  Willard 
Parker  drew  so  important  and  weighty  conclusions.  We  are  also 
grieved  and  mortified  at  the  self-complacency  with  which  Dr.  Parker 
exposed  his  superficiality  and  ignorance  on  a  subject  of  so  grave  im- 
portance and  bearing;  we  feel  indignant  at  the  assumption  of  Dr. 
Willard  Parker,  that  the  most  eminent  medical  practitioners  were 
unanimous  with  him  on  the  subject  of  moral  insanity. 
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Obviously  the  prisoner  was  the  only  party  interested  in  the  plea  set 
up  by  the  defence;  its  recognition  by  the  jury  would  have  decided  his 
intellectual  guiltlessness  and  lib^*ty;  and  hence  it  could  not  surprise, 
had  the  prisoner  given  a  statement  much  more  favorable  to  his  cause 
than  he  actually  did.  This  circumstance  Dr.  Parker  seemed  to  have 
been  perfectly  ignorant  of,  otherwise  the  Doctor  would  have  attached 
no  importance  whatever  to  symptoms  that  have,  even  if  they  were 
true,  but  an  individual  existence,  and  cannot  be  tested  or  sensorially 
perceived  by  either  the  Doctor  or  any  body  else.  Hence  medical 
jurisprudence  advises  to  take  but  such  morbid  appearances  or  actions 
into  account,  that  are  removed  from  the  possibility  of  deception  or 
simulation. 

Dr.  Parker  was  naive  and  benevolent  enough  to  take  this  state- 
ment of  the  prisoner  as  granted,  by  which  he  intended  to  screen  his 
moral  culpability.  Dr.  Parker  was  acute  enough  to  accept  the  over- 
tures of  an  insane  person  ai  solid  basis  for  his  pronouncing  the  prison- 
er insane,  a  species  of  logic  that  seems  of  somewhat  antediluyian 
origin,  and  we  are  therefore  not  at  all  surprised,  when  the  bench  and 
jury  adopted  a  more  modern  logic,  greatly  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  learned  professor. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  truth  of  the  prisoner's 
statement,  and  also  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker's  keen  ob- 
servations, we  are  nevertheless  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
construing  insanity  of  whatever  species  on  a  ground  like  that.  Head- 
ache, sparks  issuing  from  the  eyes,  perturbed  sleep,  and  irregularities 
of  the  bowels  are  so  common  complaints,  that  if  they  constituted  the 
definition  of  insanity,  the  whole  world  would  be  a  lunatic  asylum,  in 
which,  no  doubt.  Dr.  Willard  Parker  would  display  a  prominent 
figure.  But  Dr.  Willard  Parker  tells  us  further,  that  Humtington 
had  the  irresistible  passion  of  making  and  forging  paper  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  Doctor,  on  the  authority  of  Huntington  himself,  belieres 
the  latter  would  perpetuate  this  propensity,  if  enabled  to  do  so.  So 
much  the  better  that  the  State  Government,  from  the  apprehension  of 
Dr.  Parker,  has  taken  the  prisoner  in  safe  keeping.  But  let  us  tarry 
a  little  longer  about  this  paper  business.  If  any  one  should  happen 
to  read  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  disconnected  with  the 
trial  and  the  previous  history  of  the  defaulter,  he  may  be  led  to  the 
belief,  Huntington  indulged  in  paper  making  and  forging  at  random, 
(for  Dr.  Parker  clearly  states  that  beyond  that,  the  prisoner  had  no 
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coQceivable  object;)  he  would  expect  that  Hantington's  road  through 
life  was  covered  with  forged  papers,  that  his  bed-room,  or  oflBce,  or 
prison  were  filled  with  the  productions  of  his  aberrated  mind;  that  in 
leaving  Delmonico's  Saloon,  Mr.  Huntington  left  also  the  favored 
restaurant  under  necessity  of  removing  some  cart  loads  of  forged 
papers.  But  in  comparing  the  evidence  of  this  trial,  in  general,  we 
find  that  this  sort  of  paper  making  was  not  exactly  to  the  taste  of  the 
accused.  For  the  papers  he  made  were  comparatively  few,  the  names 
he  forged  happened  to  be  such  as  commanded  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  financial  circles;  he  did  not  strew  about  those  papers  , 
without  any  conceivable  object,  but  on  the  contrary  he  appropriated 
them  successfully  as  securities;  and  he  was,  in  fine,  not  inseosible  to 
their  flying  about,  but  redeemed  them  most  usually  in  due  time,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  discoveries  of  his  forgeries.  Huntington  had  there- 
fore most  conceivable  objects  in  his  paper-making  business,  however 
inconceivable  these  objects  may  have  been  to  the  learned  professor. 
To  the  unbiassed  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  Huntington  used 
all  possible  shrewdness,  precaution  and  discretion  to  perpetuate  as  long 
as  possible  a  business  of  a  somewhat  hazardous,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  lucrative  a  character.  Huntington,  as  a  jourueyman  cabinet-maker, 
would  have  been  worth  two  dollars  or  about  that  a  day;  but  as  stock- 
broker he  earned  as  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  minute,  an 
equivalent  compensation  for  a  man  of  his  caste. 

Dr.  Parker  tries  to  persuade  the  jury  that  Huntington  had  no  con- 
ceivable object  beyond  that  of  paper  making  and  obtaining  money  by 
it.  If  Dr.  Willard  Parker's  opinion  was  correct,  Huntington  would  at 
this  time  be  worth  almost  as  much  as  he  obtained  fraudulently,  for  he 
had  no  object  for  the  money  obtained  beyond  the  money  itself.  This 
opinion  implies  that  Huntington  was  a  miser,  for  whom  money  is  the 
object,  yet  the  evidence  has  elicited  a  far  different  condition  in  the 
status  bonorum  of  the  prisoner;  it  tells  us  that  the  money  is  gone  in 
all  directions  of  the  wind;  that  it  has  been  spent  by  Huntington*— 
spent  in  luxuries  of  the  most  refined  descriptions;  that  he  has  spent 
it  with  friends,  male  and  female;  that  he  has  squandered  it  in  the 
most  daring  speculations;  that  he  has  lost  it  in  races  and  fine  horses 
and  that  it  has  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  an  unparalleled  lib- 
erality to  all  those  who  had  the  good  luck,  as  his  homoeopathic  aid- 
de-camp,  to  come  in  contact  with  him.  These  seem  to  us  feasible  and 
conceivable  objects — in  fact,  the  chief  objects  we  encounter  in  almost 
all  criminals,  with  but  few  exceptions.     And  that  an  experienced  eye 
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like  that  of  Dr.  WUlard  Parker  should  not  have  perceived  those  ob- 
jects, is  rather  singular. 

What  still  remains  from  the  premises  of  Dr.  Parker  tends  to  show 
clearly,  that  Huntington  was  fully  possessed  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties; that  he  knew  well  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  causes  and  effects;  that  he  anticipated  the  consequences  of 
his  daring  criminal  acts,  and  all  his  energy  was  therefore  directed  to 
one  point,  namely,  to  get  out  of  this  unpleasant  situation  with  as  lit- 
tle concession  and  prejudice  to  his  character  as  possible.  To  obtain 
that  desirable  result,  he  was  so  calm,  so  collected,  when  Dr.  Parker 
conversed  with  him;  with  this  result  in  view,  the  answers  of  Hunting- 
ton were  evasive  and  shrewd;  for  this  object  Huntington  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  admit  his  guilt,  his  recklessness.  But  did  he  assert 
having  acted  right?  No!  He  intended  no  wrong!  A  very  com- 
mon answer  given  by  criminals  I 

But  assuming  Dr.  Willard  Parker  indulged  in  the  opinion  of  the 
existence  of  moral  insanity  individually,  but  was  as  yet  not  prepared 
to  bring  his  views  in  conformity  with  medical  science  and  experience^ 
then  he  had  no  right  to  accept  the  responsible  position  of  a  medical 
witness,  to  attempt  defeating  the  ends  of  justice  with  sophistical 
fictions  and  dreams;  to  discredit  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  medical 
profession  by  his  absurdities,  and  in  fine  to  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  the  profession  at  large,  for  an  empty  notion  so  ludicrous  and 
chimerical.  If  a  man  is  intellectually  free  to  judge  the  nature  of  his 
acts,  if  he  is  sound  in  his  mind  as  Dr.  Willard  Parker  pronounces 
Huntington  to  be,  it  follows  conclusively  that  he  is  also  morally  res- 
ponsible for  every  act  he  commits,  good  or  evil.  If  his  morals  are 
without  discipline  and  his  propensities  irresistible;  if  he  prefers  the 
momentary  indulgence  of  his  passions  to  the  name  of  an  honest  and 
respectable  man ;  if  he  takes  rather  the  spitlicking  servility  of  indi- 
viduals who  derive  benefit  from  his  crimes,  to  the  real  esteem  of  his 
fellow  citizens;  and  in  fine,  if  a  living  made  by  crime  is  more  seducive 
than  that  by  hard  labor,  he  must  abide  by  the  consequences,  and  raise 
no  demur  when  the  sword  of  justice  separates  him  from  the  free, 
brave  and  honest. 

Indeed,  if  theories  and  doctrines  like  those  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker 
should  be  permitted  to  gain  ground,  the  order  of  society  would  soon 
be  dissolved,  confidence  and  credit  in  the  relations  of  business  sadly 
shaken;  for  every  criminal  would  raise  the  plea  of  moral  insanity. 
How  could  he  resist  thieving  if  the  bump  of  honesty  is  degenerated 
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or^defective?  how  could  ha  eyade  committing  murder  if.  the  apprp- 
prijate  bump  is  laboring  under  a  diseased  condition,  of  the  seat  and 
najbure  of  which  Dr.  Willard  Parker  has  no  earthly  imagination?     >> 

But  the  common-sensed  jury  was  above  the  absurdities  of  a  spphi?- 
ticated  Professor;  they  saved  at  least  the  dignity  of  public  justice. 
For  us  it  ren^ains  to  protect  science,  against  the  vanity  and  ignorance 
of  men  who  trifle  and  experiment  with  its  sacred  destiny. 

The  public  as  well  as  the  profession  is  aware  that  Professor  (?)  Poiv- 
ler  handles  the  brain  of  human  beings  like  a  bundle  of  hay;  he  knows 
ev^ry  fibre,  every  irradiation,  every  small  eminence  and  impresgion  of 
the  brain;  he  is,  moreover,  acquainted  with  the  functions  of  that 
organ  as  no  physiologist  living.  The  knowledge  of  Brown-Sequard, 
Marshal  Hal),  Bennet  Dowler,  Raymak,  and  many  others,  though 
acquired  by  incessanl  studies,  research,  and  microscopical  examination 
of  the  brain  of  both  men  and  animals,  yet,  compared  with  that  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Professor  Fowler,  theirs  is  trash  and  vain  nonsense. 

Audacious  and  assumptive  as  the  assertions  of  Professor  Fowler 
are,  however,  he  has  as  yet  not  thought  it  prudent  or  expedieut  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  moral  insanity.  For  Dr,  Parker  has  been 
preserved  the  honor  of  this  original  invention,  and  he  shall  earn  the 
credit  for  it.  Dr.  Parker  is  the  great  discoverer  of  the  "bump  of 
paper  making  and  forgery."  Dr.  Parker  will  undoubtedly  acquire 
world-wide  reputation  by  his  discovery,  and  he  deserves  it  too.  Prom- 
inent as  the  position  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker  has  been  hitherto  within 
the  medical  profession,  be  has  raised  himself  still  higher  upon  so  ele- 
vi^ted  a  pinnacle  that  the  profession  can  reach  him  no  more.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  request  on  the  part  of  the  profession  is  folly 
justifiable,  not  to  be  misused  as  the  foundation  block  ot  his  altitude. 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Parker,  we  are  surprised  no  nc^ore  about  any- 
thing he  does  or  undertakes,  not  even  if  he  should  open  a  craniologl- 
caj  shop  in  Chatham  Square. 

Meanwhile  the  profession  chooses  to  work  along  on  its  laborious 
task,  as  their  conceivable  object  is  of  a  more  sublime  nature  than  that 
of  public  notoriety. 

Mr.  Noyes,  the  public  prosecutor,  had  the  nusfortune  of  consider- 
ably shaking  the  self-confidence  of  Dr.  Parker,  obviously  displayed 
und^r  the  examination  of  the  defence.  He  succeeded  in  eliciting  ad- 
missions from  the  Doctor,  which  were  rather  contradictory  with  those 
he  made  on  previous  occasioni?. 
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Among  others  he  stated,  that  although  Huntington  had  decidedly 
a  conscience,  yet  that  conscience  did  not  exactly  act  like  others',  espe- 
cially honest  men's;  with  other  words,  he  had  none;  furthermore  that 
Huntington  was  aware  of  the  criminality  of  his  acts,  and  their  'conse- 
quences, though  the  defective  organization  of  his  brain  actuated  him 
in  spite  of  his  better  judgment.  He  thought  that  even  Huntington 
knew  he  did  wrong  at  the  time  of  their  committal,  and  expressed  his 
conviction  thus  far;  that  Huntington  had  intended  and  attempted 
restitution.  But,  alas,  the  Doctor  left  this  road  of  correct  under- 
standing and  conception,  soon  again  for  the  worse;  he  became  a  real 
spiritualist,  and  in  the  state  of  spiritual  ecstasies  he  saw  the  head- 
ache of  Huntington,  the  sparks  that  issued  from  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
even  to  have  counted  the  stools  of  his  client.  Huntington  was,  in 
his  opinion,  not  only  insane  at  the  time  of  their  interview,  but  also 
at  the  time  when  he  committed  the  forgery.  Thus  Dr.  Parker's 
spiritual  divination  descends  even  to  the  past,  and  at  this  juncture 
we  shall  leave  the  Doctor  to  his  somnambulistic  rapture. 

8ELE  C  T  I  OI^'S. 

INTRODUCTORT   ADDRESS 

Before  the  Medical  CoUege  Augusta,  Ga., 

By  Prof.  L.  D.  Ford,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Gentlemen: — Prom  among  many  subjects  aflfording  the  opportunity 
of  some  reflections  appropriate  to  the  commencement  and  continuance 
of  your  collegiate  studies,  I  have  taken  for  my  subject — The  Physician. 
Certainly,  not  to  discourse  to  you  of  his  duties  and  qualifications;  nor 
to  trace  the  combination  of  rare  qualities  which  go  to  form  the  char- 
acter— not  to  draw  the  portrait  of  the  character;  but  rather  with  the 
distinct  intention  and  the  hope  of  raising  your  estimate  of  the  dignity 
of  your  Profession,  by  showing  the  extent,  the  dignity,  the  excellence 
of  those  studies  to  which  the  Physician  is  naturally  led  in  pursuing 
the  Science  of  his  Profession. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  strong  living  writer:  "It  is  good  to  look  to 
the  ordinary  language  of  mankind  not  only  for  the  attestation  of 
naturul  truths,  but  for  their  suggestion ;  because,  common  sense  trans- 
fers itself  spontaneously  into  language,  and  common  sense,  in  every 
age,  is  the  ground  of  the  truths  which  can  possibly  be  revealed  to  it." 
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[J.  Garth  Wilkinson.]  And  we  may  add — ^the  IndiTidual  words  of 
scientific  language  are  often  soggestiye  of  the  most  extended  natnral 
analogies. 

The  Physician — shall  we  degrade  him  from  his  high  character,  by 
defining  him  the  administrator  of  drngs  ?  He  is  rather,  as  his  name, 
of  classic  origin,  imports,  the  Man  with  Nature — the  Companion,  the 
Student  of  Nature:  and  the  connate  word  Physiology — emphatically, 
your  Science — ^that  which  will  be  held  up  to  you,  in  every  department 
in  these  halls,  as  your  chief  study — Physiology  is  the  Science — the 
doctrine — the  Logos — the  word — the  truth  of  Nature,  And  this  Lo- 
gos— ^this  truth  of  Nature  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  him,  whom  we  call 
the  Student  of  Nature. 

What  a  wide  field  does  this  exact  and  yet  very  just  definition  of 
your  Science,  open  to  your  contemplation  I 

For,  however  much  the  Science  of  Physiology  may  have  been 
narrowed  down  to  the  technical  study  of  the  functions  of  the  human 
body,  it  nevertheless  is  true,  that  the  Physiology  of  the  true  Physi- 
cian is  no  less  extensive  than  the  word  legitimately  indicates — the 
Science  of  Universal  Nature. 

Hence  we  recognise  the  felicitous  truth  of  that  celebrated  apothegm 
of  Aristotle —  The  physician  should  begin  his  studies  with  philosophy; 
and  the  philosopher  should  begin  his  with  medicine^^ — an  aphorism,  which 
very  plainly,  to  my  mind,  embodies  and  announces  that  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  philosophers — which  doctrine  seems  almost  to  have  been 
forgotten  in  these  our  times  of  engrossing  absorption  in  the  study  of 
minute  Organization — the  doctrine,  viz:  that  Man  is  the  Microcosm — 
the  little  world — the  embodiment — the  incarnation  of  Nature — the 
world  in  miniature.  That  is — that  within  the  human  body  there  is 
collated  and  manifested  under  specific  forms,  each  and  every 
individual  principle  in  the  universe  I — and,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  nature  of  this  wonderful  being,  found  here  the  centre  of  the 
universe — at  once  its  representative  and  its  head — its  master — its 
minister — the  physician  must  needs  become  the  student  of  universal 
nature. 

Intending  faithfully  to  follow  out  the  train  of  thought  thus  suggested 
by  these  words — these  names  of  your  character  and  science — and 
remembering,  moreover,  that  man — man  in  his  totality  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  your  study  here,  that  he  may,  with  safety,  become  the  ob- 
ject of  your  care  hereafter — I  am  very  naturally  led  to  the  august 
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question — Who  is  he — what  is  Man — how  came  he  there — the  centre 
of  the  uniyerse,  the  alpha  and  the  omega — the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  yisible  creation?  But,  in  discussing  this  loftj  theme,  I  must 
compel  myself  within  limits  appropriate  to  the  place  and  the  occasion; 
and  in  steady  reference  to  our  avowed  obgect. 

To  take,  first,  the  lowest  view  of  our  subject,  pointing  out  a  large 
cl$k$s  of  the  severest  studies:  we  find  man  to  be  made  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  literally;  for  having  livedj  according  to  the  inexorable 
law  of  organization,  he  must  die;  and  then  when  his  body  is  subjected 
to  the  analysis  of  chemistry,  it  is  found  to  consist  solely  of  earthy 
elements — that  it  had  been  built  up  out  of  the  same  elemental 
stuffs  which  formed  the  air  and  the  water  amidst  which  he  lived,  the 
ground  upon  which  he  walked  and  to  which  he  returned,  as  well  as 
the  bodies  of  other  animals  and  the  whole  vegetaUe  world. 

And  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  has  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  to  these  material  elements.  Immersed  in  the  great  ocean 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  dependent  upon  it  that,  in  one  sense,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  breath  of  his  life;  and  that  very  atmosphere  the 
source  of  innumerable  diseases  to  him,  not  only  from  its  own  changes, 
but  from  being  the  vehicle  to  him  of  the  material  causes  of  the  pesti- 
lence and  the  desolating  epidemic.  Subordinating  the  whole  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  to  his  use,  and  gathering  from  them  his  genial 
daily  food  to  support  his  life;  and  that  life  at  the  hazard  of  noxious 
properties  of  his  food.  Luxuriating  in  the  heat  and  light,  as  among 
the  necessary  excitants  of  his  life,  yet  variations  of  these  towards 
either  extreme  of  excess  or  deficiency,  modifying  and  disordering  the 
harmony  of  that  life.  The  subtle 'element  of  electricity  ceaselessly  and 
energetically  acting  throughout  every  fibre  of  his  body — and  he  liable 
to  be  suddenly  blasted  by  it  in  the  lightning  of  Heaven.  The  resi- 
dent of  all  climates  with  their  varying  seasons,  these  exercise  an  influ- 
ence upon  him  capable  of  permanently  modifying  both  his  physical 
and  moral  constitution ;  now  these  climates  and  seasons,  we  know,  are 
dependent  on  planetary  revolution — and,  moreover,  his  varying  states 
of  sleeping  and  waking  manifestly  dependent  on  the  revolution  of  the 
earth — and  he  subjected  to  appreciable  influences  from  the  moon  and 
even  from  the  stars. 

He  is  thus  presented  to  us  as  placed  in  the  midst  of  innumerable 
physical  agents,  as  among  the  conditions  of  bis  being  and  incessantly 
acted  upon  by  tbem,  and  the  effect  of  each  of  these  dependent  upon  its 
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own  peculiar  properties.  Hence  how  indispensable  to  the  physician  is 
the  knowledge  of  that  science  which  investigates  the  prop^ties  of 
these  material  things  and  their  mutual  action  upon  each  other — Phy- 
sics, or  Natural  Philosophy  in  its  widest  extent,  embracing  Mechanic^, 
Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Meteorology,  Chemistry,  and  even  the 
magnificent  science  of  Astronomy. 

Not  to  seem  extravagant  in  the  estimate  of  any,  in  ranging  Astrono- 
my among  the  legitimate  studies  of  the  accomplished  physician,  we 
take  leave  to  remark,  in  passing:  that  to  those  accustomed  to  regai^i 
the  ancient  civilization  of  our  race  and  the  ancient  science,  whldi 
human  history  records,  to  be  but  the  fading,  the  expiring  light— the 
remnants  of  an  anterior  higher  civilization  and  higher  science — whidh 
human  history  does  not  record,  as  yet;  but  for  which  it  is  rapidly 
,gathering  its  materials — even  now  diligently  digging  them  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  finding  them  in  unexpected  and  unpromising 
quarters — and  again,  to  all  those,  who  have  that  confidence  in  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  which  leads  them  to  believe  that  there  ts 
Xio  science,  that  at  any  time,  has  largely  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
human  mind,  without  having  had  its  foundation  in  some  great  truth  of 
nature,  however  much  such  science  in  its  progress  may  have  beconie 
deformed  by  errors  and  follies — to  all  such,  an  argument  for  the  study 
of  astronomy,  by  this  student  of  nature,  is  presented  in  this:  that  in 
the  far-back  history  of  medicine,  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  the  full  perfection  of  his  character  that  the 
physician  should  become  an  adept  in  that  science — that  ancient  science 
— that  long-studied  science,  which  we,  in  the  fulness  of  our  wisdom, 
call  the  occult  science  of  Astrology. 

Again,  we  take  another  view  of  our  subject,  opening  to  us  a  class 
of  noble  studies:  when  we  come  to  look  into  his  internal  organi^tion, 
at  first  sight,  what  inextricable  confusion  I  but  exan^iiling  it  calmly 
and  in  detail,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  organs, 
each  one  for  the  performance  of  some  specific  fimction,  yet  each  having 
relations,  communications  with  and  dependence  on  all  the  others;  and 
«11  bound  together  by  invisible  bonds,  into  a  brotherhood  of  a  common 
life,  and,  under  its  government,  destined  for  harmonious  action. 
Among  these  organs  are  those  of  the  five  senses,  placing  him  in  refla- 
tion with  the  whole  exterior  world  of  sensible  things — and  these 
organs  of  the  senses  the  inlets  of  a  large  amount  of  his  knowledge; 
and  also  an  apparatus  of  loco- motion,  by  which  he  moves  at  pleasure, 
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over  tbe  face  of  the  earth  among  these  sensible  objects.  Now  when 
the  Physician  comes  to  inquire  into  the  Methods  which  his  science 
possesses  for  investigating  this  complex,  minute  organization  with  its 
mysterious  properties  of  life,  he  finds  these  Methods  to  be  many — ^not 
to  our  purpose  even  to  enumerate  them  here — our  object  being  merely 
to  show  you  that  he  is  here  necessarily  compelled  to  the  investigation 
of  the  claims  of  these  various  Methods  and  of  the  Philosophic  Systems 
which  have  originated  them — that  is,  to  the  study  of  universal  Philos- 
ophy; for  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  the  Methods  of  studying 
the  human  science  and  all  sciences  have  always  been  furnished  by  some 
of  the  grand  systems  of  Philosophy. 

But  again-^in  the  critical  investigation  of  the  internal  organization, 
the  Physician  is  led  to  another  class  of  elevating  and  refining  sciences: 
Resembling  the  Human  Organization  in  tbe  particulars  mentioned, 
there  is  the  whole  Animal  Kingdom  in  all  its  gradations — and  yon 
will  find  that  the  principles  of  human  Physiology  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended and  certified,  by  pursuing  the  study  of  organization  along 
this  descending  gradation.  This  comparative  Anatomy  and  Trans- 
cendental should  form  a  part  of  the  technical  education  of  the  Physi- 
cian; indeed,  such  is  the  estimate  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  that  it  has  provided  a  distinct  Professorship  for 
its  development — with  what  advantage  to  the  student  and  with  what 
skill  and  credit  to  himself,  by  the  Professor,  many  of  you  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  judging.  This  branch  of  study  is  founded  upon 
the  great  fact — ^that  animal  life  and  organization,  throughout  its 
prodigious  varieties,  is  in  imitation  of  the  human  form — the  model 
form  of  ail  organization;  each  variety  approaching  as  near  to  that 
form  as  the  objects  and  purposes  and  conditions  of  its  being  will  pos- 
sibly permit.  This  doctrine — that  the  universal  organization — of 
which  the  human  is  the  model — comprehends,  in  one  type,  all  the 
degrees  of  life,  was  undoubtedly  well  known  to  a  high  antiquity;  and, 
probably,  was  symbolically  represented  by  the  God  Pan,  of  the  An- 
cient Mythology — the  Ancient  Mythology  I  that  invaluable  depository 
of  the  remains,  though  mutilated  and  deformed — still,  the  traceable 
remains  of  a  magnificent  science,  which  adorned  the  human  mind  and 
society,  in  its  pre-historic  periods — the  name  Pan  indicating  the  whole 
or  everything  that  has  life — the  same  God,  which  in  Egypt  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  source  of  fecundity  and  the  principle  of  all  things,  in 
the  most  ancient  Grecian  Mythology  was  represented  as  a  monster, 
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having  a  beantifal  human  face  and  human  head;  and  from  this  pmat 
the  human  form  gradually  degenerating  and  terminating  finally  in  the 
feet  of  a  beast. 

This  science  of  Transcendental  Anatomy,  not  by  any  means  identi- 
cal with  Natural  History,  yet  necessarily  leads  to  it;  for  the  ardent 
student  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  lower  animals  is  natirally 
led  to  the  obseryation  of  their  external  forms,  their  habits,  conditions 
of  life,  etc.,  thus  into  the  various  departments  of  Natural  History- 
there  to  realize  that  mental  development,  the  quiet  and  uncorrupting 
pleasures,  and  that  exquisite  refinement  of  character  which  the6e  ele- 
gant studies  always  bring  with  them. 

But  we  must  ascend  to  a  still  higher  view  of  our  subject,  pointing 
the  Physician  the  way  to  the  most  exalted  studies:  For,  in  all  the 
particulars  of  organization  to  which  we  have  thus  far  alluded,  man 
differs  not  from  the  brutes  that  perish;  indeed,  in  many  of  these  par- 
ticulars, far  inferior  to  some  of  them — surpassed  by  the  dog  in  the 
keenness  of  his  scent — surpassed  by  the  foul  birds  of  prey  in  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  sight — and  in  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  his  muscular 
motions,  inferior  even  to  the  bats  I  Bat  far  superior  to  them  all,  in 
that  he  is  alone  the  being  of  thought  and  affection — thence  capable  of 
knowledge  and  of  love — capable  of  knowing  and  of  loving  God  and 
truth  and  good — capable  also  of  knowing,  loving  and  of  serving  the 
false,  the  evil  and  the  devil  I  and  thus  are  we  led  to  contemplate  him 
in  his  high  intdUctwd  and  moral  nature — that  nature  by  virtue  of 
which  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  universe;  by  virtue  of  this,  it  is, 
that  he  stands  so  near  to  his  God  I  and  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  I  We  thus  must  regard  him  as  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
the  high  gifts  of  rationality  and  liberty — those  inalienable  birth-rights 
which  shall  never  be  taken  away  nor  violated  by  Him  who  gave  them, 
even  throughout  the  wasteless  ages  of  eternity — for  he  was  made  in 
the  image  and  the  likeness  of  God  I 

Ah  I  the  Physician  I  did  we  call  him  the  Student  of  Nature !  And 
shall  not  he  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  name  and  to  the  character,  who 
shall  presumptuously  consider  the  circle  of  the  study  of  his  great  sub- 
ject complete,  until  at  least,  he  shall  have  attempted  to  measure  him  in 
this  his  exalted  character — in  this  his  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
stands  installed  the  Lord  of  Nature,  and  all  things  in  nature  placed 
in  subordination  and  under  his  control  I — in  this  nature,  through 
which  inflows  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  him  and  operates  through 
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Wto,  to  the  very  iiltimates  of  Nature! — till  he  study  him  in  tliis 
nittttrifty  throQgh  which  he  becomes  the  connecting  link  between  the 
heavens  and  the  earth — ^between  the  spiritual  and  the  natnral-r-tne 
eternal  and  the  temporal — in  this  nature  through  which  and  by  which 
he  **  becomes  for  himself  the  measure  of  all  things  "  in  Nature! 

^hus  do  I  again  show  yon  how  the  true  Physician — this  loyiqg 
Cotfip^ni6n — this  confiding  friend  of  Nature — who  generously  yields 
"hiins6lf  to'b'e  fewayed  by  the  noble  impulses,  which  surround  him,  at 
every  'stage  of  his  studies— and  these  impulses  acting  upon  him  with 
the  greater  intensity  just  in  proportion  to  his  absorption  in  his  oWn 
specific  science — how  he  is  here  lovingly  solicited  up  into  the  highest 
regions  of  Philosophy !  and  there  gorgeously  entertained — ^luxuriated 
tliei'e  kmid  the  delights  and  the  absorbing  interests  of  the  sublime 
science  of  Metaphysics.  For  surely  We  cannot  err  in  demanding  as'a 
prerequisite  for  the  difficult  study  of  the  human  body  that  the  Physician 
shall  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  constitution  of  his  own  miu'd, 
^nd  the  art  iif  its  discipline,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Methods  of 
Studying  the  sciences. 

oil  comparing  these  different  systems  of  general  Philosophy,  for  tie 
purpose  bf  determining  their  relative  value  for  guiding  him  in  his  study 
of  th6'6nman  organization,  the  Physician  cannot  but  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  System  of  Sensualism;  for,  in  tracing  its  history,  we  find 
that  I^om  its  bosom  has  sprung  that  grand  Inductive  Method,  whose 
^ul6s  aid  processes  have  been  so  rigidly  drawn  out  by  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  celebrated  work.  Of  this  great  woi^  it  is  known  that  it  was  first 
composed  in  his  extreme  youth — when  he  gave  it  the  imposing  title— 
**Partus  Temporis  MaximusP'  but,  with  the  characteristic  caution  bf 
the  true  philosopher,  withheld  its  publication  until  he  had  re-written 
ft  ten '  times,  and  then  at  the  summit  of  his  maturity  published  it, 
tinder  the  more  modest  title  "  Novum  Organum,"  the  new  organ  of 
knowledge.  You  find  that,  under  the  guidance  of  this  mighty  engine 
of  scientific  knowledge,  all  the  physical  sciences  have  been  pushed 
Onwkfd  in  their  career  so  brilliant,  that  the  mind  is  filled  with  wonder, 
when  we  come  to  estimate  their  triumphs,  not  merely  within  the  limits 
bf  the  human  touch,  but  at  the  outskirts  of  the  visible  creation,  and 
even  far  within  the  depths  of  the  invisible  ether.  So  that  the  brilliant 
fiierachy  of  the  modern  physical  sciences,  even  when  proudly  rejoicing 
at  its  overflowing  treasury  of  knowledges,  would  bow  down  with 
humility,  in  acknowledgment  to  this  Method  SrS  its  tutor  and  its 
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guiding  light.  Kow  the  student  of  Nature,  whose  mind  is  not  familiar 
with  the  principles  and  rigid  rules  of  this  Inductive  Method,  is  but 
poorly  qualified  to  cultivate  any  portion  of  her  wide  domain;  but  if 
armed  with  the  irresistible  power  of  this  method,  he  disciplines  himself 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  obstacle  in  science  which  it  cannot  overcome 
; — no  obscurity  which  it  cannot  illuminate,  then  is  he  prepared  to  enter 
the  great  temple  of  Nature  and  boldly  to  interrogate  Her,  even  amid 
the  recondite  mysteries  of  the  human  organization. 

When  he  comes  to  inquire  whether  this  method  is  applicable  to  his 
own  science,  he  finds  the  science  of  Medicine  in  all  its  departments 
capable  of  being  illustrated  by  observation  and  experiment,  and 
admitting  of  the  establishment  of  general  principles  or  laws  deduced 
from  observation  and  experience.  He  knows  that  the  very  foundation 
for  any  science  is  the  fact  of  the  uniformity  of  the  phenomena  which  it 
proposes  to  examine — and  that  this  uniformity  of  occurrence  supposes 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  rules  or  laws  which  govern  them — and 
ihat  it  is  the  object  of  science  to  find  out  these  laws  and  the  ultimate 
principle  or  force  of  that  science.  Now,  in  applying  these  obvions 
principles,  he  finds  this  uniformity  of  phenomena  in  all  its  departments. 
In  Anatomy,  e.  g.,  that  the  structure  of  the  human  body  is  the  same 
now  as  In  the  time  of  Yesalius,  and  will  continue  the  same.  So  also 
In  Physiology  proper — so  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  dissection 
of  one  human  body  is  applicable  to  every  individual  of  the  whole 
species.  And  he  finds  the  same  substantial  basis  for  the  department 
of  Pathology,  viz:  this  st^me  uniformity  in  the  morbid  states  an^i  mor- 
bid actions  of  a  vast  number  of  diseases  which  recur  with  fixed  and 
invariable  forms  or  symptoms.  On  comparing  the  faithful  history  of 
these  diseases  given  by  practical  writers  of  different  countries  and  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  we  must  conclude  upon  this  uniformity  of  the 
morbid  states  and  actions  of  the  system,  which  lays  a  sure  foundation 
for  Pathology  as  a  science  of  observation.  And  hence  we  find  that 
the  observations  of  our  predecessors  have  been  of  value  to  us,  and  we 
inay  be  certain  that  our  observations  may  be  useful  to  our  successors, 
and  so  by  the  accumulated  observation  and  reasonings  of  successive 
generations  the  essential  nature  of  these  fixed  diseases  may  be  deter- 
mined and  has  been  determined  for  many  of  them. 

tVe  are  not  unaware  that  the  certainty  attainable  in  the  physical 
sciences,  by  this  Method  of  Induction,  has  been  denied  to  Medicine. 
It  is  said,  that  the  vital  principle,  acting  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
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80  different  from  those  which  reign  over  inanimate  bodies,  does  set  at 
nanght  this  philosophy.  But  yon  will  find  yonr  science  holding  this 
true  position:  that  however  intricate  the  organization  and  however 
multiplied  its  parts,  yet  the  whole  and  each  of  its  parts  are  but  modi- 
fications of  matter,  endowed  with  vital  properties,  fitting  these  parts 
or  organs  for  peculiar  actions;  and  that  these  actions  are  all  excited 
by  physical  agents — that  these  vital  actions  are  produced,  in  every 
instance,  by  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  various  forms  of  matter; 
and  therefore  to  be  studied  in  the  same  manner,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
as  the  physical  sciences — ^brought  thus  within  the  rearch  of  this  induc- 
tive method  of  observation  and  experiment.  And  I  may  add — you 
will  find  this  Method  has  been  more  fruitful  of  happy  results,  both  in 
Physiology  and  Pathology,  than  any  other. 

But  may  we  not  justly  say — that  the  highest  interests  of  this  stu- 
dent of  Nature  do  require  him  carefully  to  estimate  the  influences  of 
his  studies  upon  his  own  moral  character?  for  after  all,  what  the  value 
of  the  largest  amount  of  scientific  knowledge-— what  the  value  of 
all  this  travelling  through  Nature's  works,  if  the  end  of  all  be  not 
to  direct  the  heart  to  the  steady  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of 
the  God  of  Nature?  And  you  may  hence  perceive  the  necessity  for 
estimating  the  tendencies  of  the  various  Methods  of  study,  lest  in  the 
ardor  of  pursuit  in  his  science,  the  Physician  finds  himself  led  away 
into  the  dreary  regions  of  Infidelity  and  Materialism. 

Now,  the  Medical  Philosopher  having  traced  each  organ  and  tissue 
down  to  its  own  primitive  cell;  and  traced  the  whole  organization 
down  to  one  single,  simple,  primitive  cell;  at  these  points,  and  indeed 
at  every  step  of  his  investigation,  is  brought  up  to  the  great  question 
— ^What  is  life  ?    Whence  derived  ? 

Too  frequently  has  it  been  the  case,  that,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
discoveries  in  Physiology,  under  the  guidance  of  this  Sensual  Philoso- 
phy, he  is  led  to  trust  it  still,  in  answering  this  high  question.  Hence, 
in  you  books  of  Physiology  you  will  so  often  find  life  to  be  defined  the 
totality  of  the  functions — and  the  effort  made  to  show  how  these  ma- 
terial elemental  things  are  converted  into  the  very  principle  of  life — 
how,  for  example,  that  heat  or  electricity  in  passing  through  the  cell 
wall  is  thereby  converted  into  life. 

And  again,  in  studying  the  intellectual  faculties  and  their  operations 
in  connection  with  organization  of  the  brain,  he  is  inevitably  led  to 
the  true  conclusion,  that  these  faculties  are  strictly  dependent  for  their 
manifestation  on  the  organization  of  the  brain — and  the  play  or  action 
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of  these  faealties  as  strictly  dependent  on  the  yarying  states  of  that 
organization,  as  is  any  one  of  the  secretions  dependent  on  its  appro- 
priate organ. 

Accustomed,  by  the  very  terms  of  his  philosophy,  to  know  nothing 
but  what  he  can  see  and  touch,  he  is  apt  to  be  Ibd  to  the  dark  concla* 
sion,  that  these  noble  faculties,  thus  intimately  connected  with  organi- 
zation, are  but  the  product  of  that  organization^  and  that  when  this 
perishes  all  these  faculties  die  with  it.  Not  that  such  conclusion 
necessarily  results  from  this  true  doctrine  of  Physiology,  or  are  logi- 
cally forced  upon  him  who  holds  it;  but  only  that  this  is  the  inevita- 
ble result  to  which  the  Sensational  Philosophy  leads,  when  applied  to 
these  higher  questions  of  man's  nature. 

Nor  would  we  be  understood  as  asserting  that  in  the  hands  of 
Locke  this  philosophy  reached  such  results;  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
ardent  Condillac — who  pushed  it  out  to  its  full  extent,  and  fairly  and 
logically,  according  to  its  own  fundamental  principles — ^in  his  hands 
and  his  associates  it  led  to  the  building  up  of  a  Universe  without  a 
God  I  And  in  our  science,  in  the  hands  of  Cabanis,  Bichat,  Brous- 
sais,  and  others,  it  led  to  the  construction  of  the  human  body  without 
a  soul! 

This  grand  system  of  Sensualism,  having  as  its  basis  the  old  dogma 
— Nihil  in  animOy  nisi  prius  in  sensu — ^has  its  appropriate  sphere,  and 
it  has  realized  the  magnificent  triumphs  which  we  have  accorded  to 
it,  and  within  that  sphere  let  it  ever  reign  supreme.  But  unfortu- 
nately it  keeps  the  mind  of  him  who  implicitly  trusts  it  enchained 
within  the  lowest — ^the  sensual  sphere  of  man's  nature;  it  makes  these 
things  of  sense  and  of  time  and  space  the  only  real  things  in  nature, 
for  him,  and  the  measure  of  all  other  and  higher  things.  HencCi 
it  is  not  surprising  o that,  under  the  universal  domination  of  this 
system  of  Philosophy — ^its  undisputed  sway  in  the  education  of  our 
country,  at  least — the  mind  has  become  so  steeped  in  sensualism 
as  virtually  in  the  heart  to  say,  "  There  is  no  spirit — ^no  angel — ^no 
resurrection;"  as  said  the  stupid  Sadducee  of  old.  And  hence  again, 
it  is,  that  the  public  mind  of  our  day  is  so  filled  with  amazement  at 
any  manifestation  of  the  reality  and  absolute  existence  of  the  spiritual 
world  about  ns,  and  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings  from  the 
hnman  race,  within  this  world  I 

And  when  this  philosophy,  which  has  thus  degraded  the  human  mind 
— dragging  it  from  its  empyrean  throne  and  drabbling  it  in  the  mire  of 
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Materialism — when  it  is  invoked  for  a  solution  of  these  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, feeling  itself  utterly  impotent  to  traverse  them,  boldly  stands 
up,  and  with  characteristic  sensuous  stupidity  denies  them.  Or,  if 
forced  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  testimony  to  entertain  them  as 
absolute  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  Humanity,  we  find  it  canvass- 
ing them  in  such  manner — still  applying  its  baseless  hypotheses  and 
its  sensuous  principles  to  these  spiritual  phenomena,  as  to  throw 
around  them  all  that  uncertainty,  hesitation,  and  doubt  which  thjs 
same  philosophy,  for  ages,  has  thrQwn  around  the  problem  of  the  souls 
of  beasts. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  in  your  own  science  and  in  society, 
of  this  sensuous  Philosophy — which  makes  the  human  mind  to  be  but 
the  passive  recipient  of  this  moving  panorama  of  sensible  things— a 
tabula  rasa,  upon  which  the  finger  of  God  has  never  traced  a  single 
character  to  mark  it  as  His  own — ^which  denies  to  the  soul  of  man  all 
innate  activity — ^holding  that  soul  to  be  but  a  composite  abstraction, 
made  up  out  of  the  multiplied  impressions  of  these  lower  things — which 
finds  within  the  mind  of  man  no  inlet  for  Divine  inspiration — no 
throne  for  the  Divinity  within  him — no  region  for  the  reception  and 
entertajinment  of  that  "  Breath  of  the  A.lmighty,"  by  which  "  Man 
becomes  a  living  Soul!" — no  lodgment  within  him  tor  those  primi- 
tive, eternal  truths,  which  yet  happily  come  to  him  from  a  higher  thap 
the  sensual  sphere — truths  which  are  innate — inherent — an  original 
part  of  the  man  that  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God — priqr 
to  all  knowledge — and  so  independent  of  sensation  and  the  intellectual 
operations  thereby  excited,  that  ratiocination,  as  we  have  shown,  so 
'often  beclouds  and  smothers  them  in  the  mind  of  the  man  of  science 
'—whilst  we  find  them  still  burning  in  their  native  purity  and  lustre, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  untutored  and  the  ignorant — such  primitive  trutiis 
as  the  consciousness  of  and  belief  of  God — the  consciQusness  of  himself 
—and  of  the  existence  of  himself,  independent  of  the  things  about 
him — these  some  of  those  primitive  truths,  the  very  foundations  in  the 
numan  mind  of  all  religion  I 

The  Physician,  both  in  his  closet  study  of  his  great  subject,  as  well 
as  in  his  daily  practical  duties,  is  brought  in  contact  with  those 
phenomena,  for  the  solution  of  which  he  must  resort  to  a  higher 
philosophy  than  the  sensual — to  that  noble  Philosophy  which,  not 
idly  denying  the  existence  of  the  exterior  world,  yet  every  where  within 
the  reach  of  its  observation,  recognises  the  natural  to  be  in  subjection 
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to  the  spiritaal — which  holds  the  spiritual  to  be  more  substantial  than 
the  natural,  because  the  origin  of  the  natural — that  tlie  relation  of 
the  spiritual  and  natural  is  the  relation  of  the  prior  to  the  posterior — ^ 
the  cause  to  the  effect;  which  accordingly  teaches  that  the  natural  of 
the  human  body  is  moulded  into  shape  by  the  spiritual  body  within ; 
and  the  whole  natural  world  to  be  the  outbirth  from  the  spiritual) 
which,  without  hesitation  or  compromise,  holds  all  matter  to  he  brute 
and  dead,  until  the  spiritual  vivify  it  into  form;  which,  as  uncom- 
promisingly, holds  all  life,  in  all  its  gradations — ^from  the  life  of  the 
angels  to  the  life  of  man,  and  the  life  of  the  animals  and  of  the  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  quasi-life  of  the  stones — all  to  be  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  Lord,  who  plainly  announced  himself  "  The  life  "  and  the 
source  of  all  life — that  Philosophy  which,  by  its  golden  chain  of  De- 
grees, binds  the  very  ultimates  of  Nature  fast  to  the  Throne  of  God, 
and  "  Crowns  Him  Lord  of  all" 

Noble  conclusions!  so  often  lost  amid  the  reasonings  of  a  sensuous 
philosophy — so  often  reached  by  the  poet,  that  prime  favorite  of  Na- 
ture— that  highpriest  at  her  altar — reached  by  an  intuitive  perception 
far  above  reason,  and  due  only  to  a  Divine  Inspiration,  kindling  him 
into  moods  of  rapture  and*  enthusiasm — as  acknowledged  by  this  Phil- 
osophy of  old— 

Est  Deu8  in  n^hia^ 

Jlgitante,  Calescimus  Illo — 

intuitively  reached  by  the  rapt  Poet,  as  in  these  glowing  terms: 

**  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stapendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 
That  chang'd  through  all,  is  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame; 
Warms,  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided;  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  in-fomu  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart; 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  in  rapt  seraph,  that  adores  and  burns; 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills.  He  bounds,  connects  and  equals  all  1 '' 

We  specify  only  one  more  direction  in  which  the  Physician  is  led 
to  studies  of  paramount  interest  to  humanity;   and  this  determined 
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both  by  his  studies  and  by  the  habits  of  his  life.  That  life  is  spent 
in  the  midst  of  human  suffering;  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  perpetu- 
ally taxed  in  devising  means  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity;  his 
peculiar  study,  the  disorder,  and  confusion  in  the  mechanism  of  that 
beautifal  human  body,  which,  when  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  was  pronounced  to  be  so  good;  think  you  not  that  as  this 
man  walks  his  serious  path  of  duty — ^his  ears  saluted  ever  with 
the  groans  of  God's  broken  creation — the  signs  of  ruin  and  disorder 
at  every  step  in  that  path — think  you  not  that  the  question  must 
often  press  upon  the  mind  of  the  contemplative  man,  as  with  a  moun- 
tain's weight — whence  this  mighty  mass  of  ruin  and  wretchedness — 
whence  this  superabonnding  evil,  physical  and  moral,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  benevolent  and  beneficent  God  ?  What  is  "  The  origin 
of  evil  ?" — and  thus  is  he  brought  in  contact  with  one  of  the  highest 
dogmas  in  the  science  of  Theology ;  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  humanities, 
he  will  necessarily  be  led  from  one  to  another,  and  finally  through  the 
whole  catena  of  theologic  doctrine.  Here  we  mean  not  to  follow  him, 
save  with  the  reflection,  which  shall  find  a  ready  response  in  the  bosom 
of  every  man  of  that  science: 

Happy  the  man  who  traverses  these  high  doctrines,  under  the 
guidance  of  that  Light  which  can  guide  him  to  the  truth! 

Time  will  not  permit  further  to  trace  other  of  the  varied  paths 
through  which  the  Physician,  in  the  study  of  the  Microcosm,  is  led  up 
to  almost  every  subject  of  human  knowledge,  and  placed  in  contact 
with  every  science  of  human  interest — there  to  realize  all  that  elevation 
of  mind  and  refinement  of  heart,  which  ever  come  from  dwelling  amid 
noble  subjects  and  lofty  thoughts. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  now,  in  the  vigor  of  your 
youth  and  strength,  come  and  pledge  yourselves  to  the  noble  ambition 
of  making  yourselves  worthy  to  enter  this  great  temple  of  Nature;  but 
come  remembering  that  Nature  is  as  a  jealous  mistress,  demanding  the 
devotion  of  the  whole  man — refusing  her  smiles  and  favors  to  him  who 
but  coldly  bows  himself  in  the  distance;  reserving  them  for  him  who, 
with  untiring  devotion,  wooes  them,  on  his  bended  knees,  at  her  feet! 
'Tis  into  the  heart  of  the  devotee  only  that  she'll  pour  the  fire  of  her 
inspiration!  Thus  come,  and  we  promise  that  these  noble  studies  shall 
furnish  resources  of  the  purest  enjoyment  for  your  recreation  in  the 
intervals  of  active  duties;  and  if  not  cut  down  in  the  maturity  of  your 
life,  whilst  walking  amid  the  peculiar  exposures  and  dangers  of  your 
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calling,  but  may  graciously  be  spared  through  a  long  professional  life- 
time, and  you  then  come  naturally  to  seek  retirement — honorably  to 
seek  it,  because  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  labors  of  an  active  service 
— then  you  shall  find — that  is,  if  you  have  been  faithful  to  yourselves, 
to  your  science— faithful  to  your  humanity — then  you  shall  find  that 
there  will  have  been  fixed  within  you  an  abiding  taste  for  a  noble 
philosophy— that  true  Philosophy,  whose  body  is  animated  by  the 
Soul  of  Religion — and  whilst  its  feet  are  standing  upon  the  earth,  its 
head  is  towering  towards  the  heavens — its  eye  steadily  fixed  upon 
"  The  Hills,  whence  cometh  its  help" — and  its  hopeful  heart  yearning 
for  the  living  God — ^like  as  the  heart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks. 
And  this  Divine  Philosophy,  with  its  sweet  and  perennial  delights, 
shall  cheer  that  retirement,  whether  in  wealth  or  competency,  or  in 
poverty. 

[From  the  Boston  Misd.  and  Surg.  Journal.] 
THE  CRIME  OF  MURDER  AND  THE  PLEA  OF  INSANIT7. 

Crime  is  said  to  have  its  periods — that  is,  particular  enormities  are 
epidemic  at  certain  times,  and  are  then  supplanted  by  others.  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  remarks  of  Bulwer  upon  this  point,  lately  and 
appropriately  quoted  in  the  Evening  Transcript: 

"  It  maj  be  observed,"  he  says  "  that  there  are  certain  years  in  which,  in 
civilized  countries,  some  particular  crime  comes  into  vogue.  It  flares  its  season, 
and  then  burns  out.  Thus  at  one  time  we  have  burking-<-at  another,  swingism 
— ^now  suicide  is  in  vogue — now  poisioning  trades-people  in  apple-dumplings — 
now  little  boys  stab  each  other  with  penknives — now  common  soldiers  shoot  at 
their  sergeant?.  Almost  every  year  there  is  one  crime  peculiar  to  it;  a  sort  of 
of  annual  which  overruns  the  country,  but  does  not  bloom  again.  Unquestiona- 
bly, the  Press  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  epidemics.  Let  a  newspaper 
once  give  an  account  of  some  out-of-the-way  atrocity  that  has  the  charm  of 
being  novel,  and  certain  depraved  minds  fasten  to  it  like  leeches.  They  brood 
over  and  revolve  it;  the  idea  grows  up,  a  horpid  phantasmalion  monomania;  and 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  a  hundred  different  placed,  the  seed  sown  by  the  leaden  types 
springs  into  foul  flowering.  But  if  the  first  reported  aboriginal  crime  has  been 
attended  with  impunity,  how  much  more  does  the  imitative  faculty  cling  to  it. 
Ill-judged  mercy  falls,  not  like  the  dew,  but  like  a  great  heap  of  manure  on  the 
rank  deed." 

Whilst  the  crime  of  murder  constantly  numbers  its  victims  in  every 
community,  there  certainly  seems  to  be  an  occasional  aggravation  of 
the  fierce  prompting  which  instigates  to  its  commission.     Amongst 
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other  causes  for  this,  there  are  one  or  two  that  present  themselvai 
forcibly  at  this  time,  when,  within  a  few  days,  two  useful  citizens  have 
been  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  Tl^e 
first  of  these  causes  is  the  instinct  of  imitation.  It  is  well  known  that 
certain  wild  beasts  become  furious  at  the  sight,  much  more  bj  the 
scent  and  taste,  of  blood  The  tiger  that  has  once  eaten  human  flesh, 
will  never,  it  is  said,  touch  other  food.  Something  h9rribly  analogous 
to  this  seems  sometimes  to  possess  the  human  species.  Single  instan- 
ces of  cold-blooded  murder  have  been  enumerated  all  over  the  land 
with  fearful  frequency  of  late;  but  the  danger  of  multiple  killing  is 
doubtless  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  individuals  similarly  dis- 
posed, to  the  spot  where  the  deed  is  done,  and  also  to  the  degree  of. 
their  connection  or  association  with  the  actor.  Whilst  for  a  few 
moments  the  shock  of  the  act  paralyzes,  by  a  sort  of  astonishment,  the 
gazers  amongst  a  body  of  convicts,  one  of  whom  has  in  an  instant 
taken  the  life  of  theur  overseer,  the  example  is  contagious,  and  supplies 
food  for  the  morbid  appetite  which  slumbers  in  the  breasts  of  others. 
That  conspiracies  to  kill,  formed  amongst  collections  of  such  men,  are 
often  successful,  finds  its  explanation  in  this  instinct  of  imitation,  and 
encouragement  in  another  fact  worthy  of  being  specially  noted.  We 
refer  to  the  immunity  which  is  too  often  accorded  to  criminals  who 
have,  by  deliberate  murder,  justly  laid  themselves  under  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  It  has  become  almost  a  by-word  that  such  men  are  insarun. 
This  plea  is  constantly  made  the  foundation  for  their  defence — for  the 
defence  of  those  whose  evident  guilt  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  soli- 
tary person,  not  a  maniac  himself,  to  deny — who,  by  the  swift  but  nearly 
always  righteous  justice  of  Lynch  law,  would  swing  from  the  nearest 
tree  as  soon  as  the  noose  could  be  adjusted. 

To  say  that  one  who  commits  murder  is  insane,  is,  in  one  sense,  true; 
no  person  with  a  perfectly  well-balanced  mind  does  an  impolitic  act— - 
there  is  a  deal  of  unnoticed  insanity,  in  this  sense.  Were  the  ment^l 
action  perfect,  there  would  be  no  mistakes  committed  and  no  wrongs 
done.  But  the  light  in  which  the  formal  plea  of  insanity  is  regarded 
in  a  court  of  justice,  is  quite  another  from  this.  It  intends  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  prisoner  is  entirely  unaccountable  for  his  acts,  by 
reason  of  the  unsoundness  or  disturbance  of  his  mind.  Now,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  is  true  scarcely  once  in  a  hundred  instances — and  to 
give  it  the  weight  which  it  so  often  has,  is  alike  an  insult  to  the  friends 
of  the  injured  or  killed,  and  to  the  public  at  large.     The  New  York 
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Thies,  of  a  late  date,  heads  an  account  of  a  frightful  and  unprovoked 
murder,  with  the  significant  question,  **  Who  is  safe?"  Who,  indeed, 
we  echo  ?  The  perpetrator  of  the  foul  deed  was  in  this  instance  what 
is  turned  a  ^*  Spiritualist.'^  There  undoubtedly  have  been  many  whose 
reason  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  diseased  imaginations  aroused  hj 
this  class  of  misled  people;  but  this  particular  individual,  as  it  would 
appear,  gave  no  evidence  of  such  perturbation.  The  deed  wasdelibeiv 
ately  done — wholly  unprovoked,  and  avowedly  for  mercenary  purposes. 
Can  there  be  a  jury  empannelled,  which,  by  any  amount  of  sophistry, 
could  be  led  to  believe  this  man  insane,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term?  We  hope  not — else  a  verdict  might  well  be  rendered  against 
them  to  the  same  effect. 

This  sort  of  insanity  is  a  moral  one  only.  Long  accustomed  to 
lesser  crimes,  the  temptation  at  last  comes  upon  these  persons,  either 
gradually  or  suddenly,  to  destroy  life.  The  mind  is  Hot  unseated;  it 
is  only,  like  tht  heart,  defiled  and  depraved — and  utter  recklessness  is 
the  result. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  observing  men — and  indeed  there  is 
proof  enough  of  it — that  the  knowledge  of  the  unjust  efficacy  of  the 
plea  of  insanity  by  one  disposed  to  murder,  is,  of  itself,  an  additional 
inducement.  Were  every  perpetrator  of  such  deeds  instantly  punished 
as  he  deserved,  our  word  for  it,  there  would  be  less  precious  blood 
shed.  On  many  accounts,  we  have  an  exceedingly  good  opinion  of 
the  "Vigilance  Committee"  system — and  if  a  murderer,  fully  enough 
convicted,  is  either  pardoned  at  once,  or  only  leniently  sentenced,  on 
the  ground  of  insanity;  or  is  spared  by  mistaken  executive  clemency 
at  the  last  moment,  in  obedience  to  the  false  sensibility  of  the  comma* 
nity,  whose  indignation  has  died  out  with  time,  we  could  almost  excuse 
the  summary  procedures  of  such  a  committee. 

Let  the  mawkish  nonsense  that  styles  forgers,  defaulters — embes- 
elers,  "  unfortunate  "  speculators — murderers,  insane,  and  conse- 
^lu^tly  worthy  of  pity,  not  blame — ^be  scouted  and  banished.  And 
let  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  reflect  upon 
the  effect  of  carrying  out  thehr  measures.  At  the  present  rate  of  ii»> 
crease  of  cafAtal  offence,  were  their  idews  answered,  we  shall  bye  and 
bye  have  a  prison  in  every  street — ^and  then  not  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  poor  inswne  creatpres — ^for,  of  course,  the  ktnatie  hospitals 
will  be  likewise  full. 

We  have  lately  had  a  commnnication  ttota  a  physician  in  a  n^V 
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boring  city,  himself  «t  one  (toe  ^eonnected  with  sn  insane  Mjltam,  upon 

ihe  subject  of  close  ceUs  for  cHminal  lunatics.  The  melancholy  deklh 
'Of  the  deputy  warden  of  1^  State  Prison  ait  dharleston,  and  tllfe 

writer's  knowledge  of  Magee,  his  fiKirderer,  famish  the  theme  of  lh(d 
^per.  We  have  ey^  willingness  to  publish  it,  but  would  sugge^ 
i1ib«t|  as  much  it  contains  con^tutes  evidence  it  for  setting  before  a 
-jury,  its  postponement  is  ac^visable  for  Ihe  present. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  being  recognised  «s  ^  faskhn  to  go  mad  in 

na&y  ways,  we  are  fain,  with  very  serious  meaning,  to  r^terate-^  Wko 

From  an  ADDRESS  ON  CLINICAL  S^ROBRT. 

By  Prof.  JosHUi.'B.  Funt,  of  the  Universijty  of  Louisville,  ^y. 

Cfehilemen  of  ike  Hosfital  T'amky : 

The  circumstances  of  our  present  assembly  reaooind  us  of  tiie 'double 

duty  which  the  custom  of  the  times  and  the  ordinances  of  our  ditjr 

'Council  have  devolved  upon  us^^-tiiat  of  a  faithful  employmentof  the 

resources  of  our  art  for  the  relief  of  ^e  sick,  on  the  one  hand,  and 

ilhat  of  rendering  the  experience  of  the  hospitai  promotive  of  modi- 

eal  science  and  education,  on  the  other.    In  our  offidal  relations  ^ 

t  this  institution,  we  lu^  to  exercise  at  once  the  fmictions  of  physiciiin 

>and  teacher.    Now,  white  there  is  inothing  absc^utety  incon^tibltte 

<fQuB  combination  of  duties,  «s  the  example  of  kaadreds  of  censcitti- 

<itiou8  pcactitionears  may  testify,  it  presents  one  of  the  numotout  in- 

vetances,  m  the  complex  relstions  of  human  life  and  society,  wherelto 

-distinction  between  paramount  and  subordinate  duties  is  not  alwsQn 

neasy  to  be  recognised  ai^  observed.    It  is  im  MiaU  primtiflt  4iat 

forming  itself  into  law  in  themostenlighteQed  States,  that,  'und^all 

tircumstances,  and  in  re^rd  to  aH  partteulars,  the  paramouttt  dotgr  of 

.  the  physioian-^^er  offido — te  to  fcis  patient.    Scrupuloudy  i^ouM  >be 

N)oaform  to  the  requisitions  of  tins  prinidple,  in  all  his  poro^bssional  art- 

datibus,  whetinr  public  or  private.  >  In  the  4atter  claas  of  tiiem,  con- 

•nderations  of  interest  and  advantage  usually  ^K^nspioe  wifii  Ae 

(dHurms  of  ^agenkMtj  and  redproeal  friendrinp,  to  iseoupe  his  wmia- 

▼eriog  devotion  to  the  wdfare,  tiie^ftelh^i  and  even  the  eapriees  volf 

*kiB  patient.    But  In  iifae  foimer,  as  in  ipi^Me  institutioiis,  where  iitlia 

poor,  the  friendless,  the  uninteresting, — nay,  even  the  jpositivdyi  tiv* 

fiukive^  ate  tbetikjecti'OCifate^aMyitiwie^  atran- 
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tftges,  or  teg»pt«tiQi>«i,  or  div^siions,  too  ^t^ong  for  tbe  kind  of  ofi&dal 
ol»ligfttlo&— *the  meve  aense  <rf  di^ — ^which  there  regtilates  his|nrof«- 
sonal  relations.  Derelictions  of  this  1mA  are  espociallj  to  be  feared 
when  the  fame  or  em^amenta  of  a  pc^raiLadr  teacher  are  tempting  (tite 
(iBiiHerestedneas,  iH)t  to  say  the  hnmanitj,  of  a  hospital  i»racti1»oner. 
I  have  Biyself  witnessed  hofl|Htal  serrjee  where  the  paramonnt  and 
oibocdinat^  duties  of  the  position  wect  completely  rcTersed-^whera 
tbeiunbition  of  the  professor  seemed  to  have  supplanted  the  syn^a* 
^y  of  the  physician,  and  wh^e  the  sick  and  wonnded  were  exhibited 
and  hatkdled  like  preparations  on  the  anatomist^s  table,  as  if  they  wew 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  meass  of  demonstrating  disease  and  its 
treatment  I  am  happy  to  ^y  that  these  instants  were  not  furnished 
by  mj  own  countrymen,  and  may  add  that  I  am  not  alone  in  notidng 
abases  of  this  kind,  in  the  Olmieal  instruction  in  some  European  ho»- 
pitals.  In  an  able  paper  on  Clinical. teaching,  by  Dr.  Grayes,  WB 
ha¥e  the  testimony  of  Dr.  (now  Sir  James)  Ctok,  to  the  same  geo* 
^al  offect,  who  states  ''that  he  has  heard  the  case  of  a  pfaUiisieal 
person  explained  in  ijl  its  bearings,  by  the  Professor  in  the  hoi^tal 
at  iBologna,  tn  Me  patieni^s  presence^  ''In  another  instance,  which 
occurred  at  the  same  place,  a  female,  laboring  under  cancer  nt^, 
burst  into  tears  on  hea^ring  a  detailed  account  of  the  nature  of  her 
COfflplaiat.'^  Such  extreme  and  reyolting  instances  of  abuse  of  clini^ 
eial  $dT9fit9ge&,  I  trust,  are  too  £ar  from  the  possibility  of  repetatka 
here,  to  justify  comment,  even  by  way  of  warming.  But,  gentlemen, 
ihej  a.re  the  kind  <^  i^an^gres^ns  l^at  are  among  tiie  besetting  sins 
of  cUlucal  teacheis  overy  wher^  «<id  none  of  as  may  -shat  our  «yea 
to  the  dai^r  of  failing  ii]^o  sonae  form  or  other  of  th^n.  In  tbe 
zealous  prosecption  of  fav^te  pathological  inqmries,  enrronnded  by  a 
eaAoamse  of  a^rdeat,  curious,  applauding  disciides,  it  is  not  cBfluHitt 
fiNTQsto  for^  that  our  protracted  inyestigation  is  torture  to  Ukb 
sensitiYe  vietun  <^  disease,  and  that  every  word  of  eomment  on  hia 
fiase,  howev^  guarded  «nd  considerate,  may  be  ^nrested,  by  bis  oXp 
Hggeffated  anxiety,  into  e^resei^o^  thaft  carry  doubt  or  dismay  t» 
bi»  desponding  spirit. 

In  every  laige  Institution  like  this,  there  iM  many  patients  wihoaa 
disease  and  whose  temperament  jare  suc^  that  they  may  be  brought 
iato  the  theatre  cind  e^^antified  a«4  {irescriMl  for  heni>  ^thoot  aD|f 
difljldvpi^bage,  car  otfeoce  to  their  leeliii0i*^rovided,  4kll  tiie  pE<|ksie^ 
lies  of  pnefed^ooal  intereojove  witii  the  tickmt&  serupnliwbfy  ohsemA 
in  their  behalf. 
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<  A  recmrence  to  tiie  historical  remarks  that  have  preceded,  will  re* 
mind  qs  that  hospitals  were  not  created  for  the  benefit  of  medical  pro- 
fessors or  medical  students,  nor  even  of  medical  science,  as  one  might 
infer  from  some  medical  school  "circulars;"  bnt  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  an  eminent  christian  charity.  They  are  not  temples  of 
.ffisculapius,  whose  ministers  may  impose  their  own  conditions  upon 
the  confiding  devotees  who  invoke  their  healing  offices  ;  but  they  are 
asylums  for  suffering  humanity,  sanctuaries  of  the  distressed,  Hotel 
Dim,  as  they  were  significantly  called  in  early  times,  and  those  who 
minister  there  ipust  do  it  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  piety  i£nd  hu- 
manity, in  which  the  institution  originated. 

''  Medicine,"  says  an  eloquent  divine  of  New  York,  at  a  late  anni- 
versary  commemoration  of  the  Woman's  Hospital,  in  that  city,  "Med- 
icine is  the  physical  gospel"  If  we  would  justify  and  appropriate 
the  beautiful  compliment  to  our  art,  implied  in  this  remark,  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  characteristic  of  evangelical  religion  so  emphati- 
cally proclaimed  by  the  Saviour  himself — "  The  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them" — and  see  to  it,  that  these  special  objects  of  his 
care  are  neither  neglected  nor  aggrieved  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
"  physical  gospel,"  of  which  we  are  ministers  in  this  place. 

Peculiarly  pertinent  to  the  case  of  those  who  undertake  hospital 
service,  are  the  impressive  councils  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham, 
addressed  to  the  whole  profession,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  of  his  invaluable  Treatise  on  Fevers. 

"  Whoever  takes  up  medicine  should  seriously  consider  the  following 
points:  Firstly,  that  he  must  one  day  render  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
an  account  of  the  lives  of  those  sick  men  who  have  been  intrusted  to 
liis  care.  Secondly,  that  such  skill  and  sdence  as,  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  he  has  attained,  are  to  be  specially  devoted  towards 
the  honor  of  his  Maker,  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  since 
it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  great  gifts  of  Heaven  to  become  the  servants 
of  avarice  or  ambition.  Thirdly,  he  must  remember  that  it  is  no 
mean  or  ignoble  animal  that  he  deals  with.  We  may  ascertain  the 
worth  of  the  human  race,  since  for  its  sake  God's  only-begotten  Son 
became  man,  and  thereby  ennobled  the  nature  that  he  took  upon  him. 
Lastly,  he  must  remember  that  he  himself  hath  no  exemption  from 
the  common  lot;  but  that  he  is  bound  by  the  same  laws  of  mortality, 
aad  liable  to  the  same  ailments  and  afllictions  with  his  fellows.  For 
these  and  fike  reasons  let  him  strive  to  render  aid  to  the  distressed 
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with  the  greater  care,  with  the  kindlier  spirit,  and  with  the  stronger 
fellow-feeling." 

GeTUlemen  of  the  Clinical  Class: 

The  foregomg  remarks,  already  protracted  too  far,  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  general  purposes  and  character  of  the  exercises  to  be  con- 
ducted, under  my  superintendence,  during  the  session  just  now  com- 
mencing. 

The  apartment  in  which  we  are  assembled  is  called  a  "  Theatre," 
and  our  exercises,  not  unfrequently,  **  Theatre  Clinics."  But,  assured- 
ly, no  dramatic  entertainments  are  to  be  expected  here,  under  mj 
administration;  no  display  of  professional  or  unprofessional  wit,  or 
rhetoric,  or  skill,  intended  to  "  bring  down  the  benches "  in  vulgar 
applause — especially  no  ministering  to  that  prurient  appetite  for  op- 
erations, which  has  sometimes  converted  the  hospital  theatre  into  a 
scene  of  bloodshed,  scarcely  less  revolting  to  humanity  than  the  gladia- 
torial spectacles  of  its  pagan  prototype.  If  your  ideal  of  a  Surgical 
Professor  represent  him  as  an  enterprising  vivesector,  with  his  sleevei 
rolled  up,  declaiming  of  his  varied  exploits  with  the  knife  he  brandishes 
in  his  bloody  hand — alas,  for  its  realization  in  the  person  before  yon. 
Says  the  late  Mr.  Liston-^employing  the  language  of  another  distin- 
goished  surgeon — "  Wherein  then  consists  the  advancement  of  modem 
sorgery?  in  what  is  it  most  different  from  the  cruel  and  debased  handi- 
craft of  the  dark  ages?  Not  surely  in  the  multiplying  operations,  nor 
in  the  invention  and  more  frequent  use  of  maiming  instruments,  but  in 
limiting  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  pain,  and  often  averting  alto^ 
gether  the  need  of  operating." 

On  the  contrary,  gentlemen,  may  I  not  expect  you  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  rendering  our  future  interviews  here  as  faithful  representa- 
tives as  possible  of  ^  that  quiet,  unostentatious,  beneficent  event — ^the 
physician's  visit — differing  chiefly  in  the  immaterial  particular,  that 
instead  of  going  to  our  patients,  they  are  brought  hither  to  us. 

If  these  unfortunate  objects  of  our  care  and  study  reture  from  oar 
presence,  after  one  or  many  consultations,  comforted,  encouraged,  re- 
lieved, or  in  the  way  of  relief,  whether  our  ministrations  in  their  behalf 
have  been  simple  or  elaborate,  gentle  or  severe,  a  good  clinical  lesson 
will  have  been  given,  and  I  shall  have  acquitted  myself  alike  to  them 
and  to  you. 
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[From  i&«  Virginia  Me^nl  JoorfialO 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  A  COUNTRT  DOCTOR.    By  W. 

HayiDg  been  actively  engaged,  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  in  the 
airdnoos  and  diversified  labors  incident  to  the  life  of  a  "  conntrj  doQ- 
tor;"  I  have  thought  that  some  of  the  occurrences  which  have  fallen 
onder  my  observation,  at  different  periods  of  my  professional  career, 
might  perhaps  prove  either  nsefol,  interesting  or  amusing  to  some  of 
your  patrons  or  readers. 

The  lifb  of  a  physician  in  the  country  is  very  different  from  that  of 
iSs  professional  brother  who  ministers  to  the  ills  of  humanity  in  our 
tbwns  and  cities.  Whilst  the  latter  can  recline  at  ease  in  his  carriage, 
dteing  the  performance  of  his  daily  routine  of  visits,  making  his  15  or 
90  calls  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon,  and  writing  off  a  prescription  to 
be  prepared  by  his  apothecary;  enjoying  all  the  luxury  of  practice,  if 
ttaj  luxury  there  be,  and  winning  his  way  to  fame  and  honor  and 
riches,  wherewith  to  solace  his  declining  years;  his  country  "eonfrenf* 
hfaa  to  undergo  a  life  of  constant,  frequently  excessive  labor,  often  ridhig 
16t  hours  during  the  most  inclement  weather,  braving  the  frost  and 
ttldws  of  winter,  and  the  burning  and  sultry  heats  of  summer;  deprived 
"of  necessary  sleep,  frequently  of  food,  performing  the  varied  duties  of 
physician,  apothecary  and  nurse;  and  happy  if  perchance  he  shotiM 
"be  thus  enabled  to  support  in  comfort  (for  affluence  is  not  to  be 
thfoaght  of)  his  dependent  family,  and  bestow  on  bis  children  the  benef- 
its of  a  good  education;  for  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  give  them 
tittle  more. 

The  country  practitioner  too  is  compelled  to  be  self-reliant;  to  pre^ 
paile  for  every  contingency  which  may  unexpectedly  arise  in  the  prio- 
ress of  a  case,  and  trusting  almost  exclusively  to  his  own  skill 
ind  his  own  experience,  combkt  with  what  success  he  may,  any 
Anomalous  or  ttnvnitten  complication  which  may  occur;  whilst  the  efty 
''  medieo,^^  similarly  situated,  can  always  command  the  aid  of  his  profes- 
fifotal  brethren,  and  derive  assistance  from  the  united  experience  and 
j[trdgment  of  half  a  dozen  practitioners. 

Froifa  time  to  time,  for  several  years  past,  I  have  jotted  dow^ 
rough  notes  of  any  case  of  peculiar  interest  which  might  come  undet 
ttiy  observation;  partly  for  future  reference,  and  partly  with  a  half- 
formed  determination,  that  at  some  subsequent  period  they  might  be 
carefully  rewritten  and  thrown  into  such  form  as  would  be  instmctivey 
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019  «t'  least  fnggestif^  to  joimgeff  brethren,  when  presented  bcfoitsiv 
them  in  the  form  of  commuiiicatioBs  to  some  nwdieal  periodical  of  tk«> 

Tim  letter  purposoi  however,  (that  of  remt^, )  must  be  abandooeftt 
ait  hBSb  for  the  present,  and  I  most  present,  in  their'  crude  form,  or  n^ 
at  iiif  r^f>ort8  of  saA  cases  as  I  deemed  at  the  time  of  interest  to  Hb^, 
profeonon;  and  must  bespeak  their  lenient  criticism  for  reportt  ^Aims 
iq^  in  haste  dnrii^  hoars  snatched  firom  professional  ayocationfl^  or  thej 
time  which  should  hare  been  allotted  to  the  enjoyment  of  ^'tu^  nati 
tnsfifs  sweet  restorer-^babny  sle^^'^ 

Shese  repiHrts  embrace  casee  of  medical,  snrgical:  and  obstetrieab 
eKperience,  snch  as  arise  in  ^he  dirersified  life  of  a.ooimtry  physieiMt. 
ikmongst  this  heterogene<»is  mecdey  it  is  somewhat  diffieidt  to  maka  a^ 
snleetion.  I  shall  therefore  leave  it  to  ^ance,  and.  the  first  thail. 
1  to  hand  hi^pens  tO'  be  t^e  report  of  a  case  of 


1, — Fractured  Cranium,  mth  Depression, 

On  a  certain  SalUirdc^  daring  the  month  of  Oeiober,  whilst  the  n^^b 
WM  falling  in  torrents^  and  the  weatherwise  doctor,  (for  all  eom^ig! 
dflBtOfs  mr€  weatherwise  or  soon  become  so,)  pi^edicted  a  eontinaatiQQu 
of[  tbfr  wet  weather,  I'  was  snmmoned:  to  ?isit  a.n^^o  man  belongistgo 
t9}  ICr.  W^"^^  residing  some  15  milea  distant.  TJpon.inqwgry  J^ 
ane^ftained  from  the  messei^^  that,  w  the  Wednesday  pr^eding,  tl^^ 
Pfktj^nt  had  been  striick  on  the  head  bj  an<^er  pegro,  witd»  ai  Iaig% 
stijick^  since  which  time  h&  had  neUher  spoken  nor  moved*  and  iMb 
"Qld  Master 'lowed  DfanTssknll  mnst  be  csaekedi.'^  Thinking  tba^ 
'' Old  Master  ^^  had  most  prc^Uy  formed  a  correct  diftgno»s,  X  pisfH 
f^mred  myself  with  soeh  in^rofl^ents  as  I  thoag)it  I  sih^ld  probali^ 
iieed;  and  after  dnly  invie&Aing  my  outer  man  ip  overeoat,  wtw^gimki 
&0»,  I  faqed  the  pelting  rain,  and  after  a  harried  ride,  abtmt  %  <fti\99ik\ 
Pi  M,  reaji^ed:  the  place  of  my  destim^ipn. 

"Upon  entering  the  cabin,  I  found  the  neg?o,  a  strong  atheltic  feHoii* 
^  ^  years,,  lying  in  a  comatose  conditioD,  breathmg  labm^nidi]^ 
iijpenfifibla  tp  ordinary  external  impressions,  but  when  spokcA  to  in^i^i 
T#Qr  loud  voice,  or  shaken  roughly,  ex)iibiting  warn  evidenee  of  conn 
Sj^HHisaess*  His  pulse  was  slow,  fc^l. and  strongs  beating  about  ii[X^ 
the  minnte^  respiration  IQ;  pupils  seniable  to  the  lights  but  somewhi^ 
diMjted.  Scueh  had  been  his  coaditi(H;i  for  65  hours,  the^  symiiitom^  i|ot 
bi9W^  mij^igiated  lA  tte  lea^  frion  venesec;tipn  and  ana^et^ve  cathartioii 
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which  had  been  adminlBtered  by  a  neighboring  praetiti(nier,  who  had 
been  ealled  in  at  the  first  occurrence  of  the  affair. 

On  examination,  the  whole  of  the  anteriornsnperior  and  left  lateral 
portion  of  the  scalp  appeared  pnfi^  and  swollen  from  extravasated 
blood.  A  small  wound  existed  over  the  os  frontis,  about  two  inches 
above  the  right  superciliary  ridge,  and  there  were  also  some  pretty 
extensive  bruises  about  his  arms  and  shoulders,  showing,  what  proved 
to  be  the  case,  that  he  had  received  several  severe  blows  with  a  heavy 
bludgeon. 

After  shaving  the  scalp,  being  unable  to  detect  any  point  of  frae- 
tare  by  manual  examination,  in  consequence  of  the  great  ecchymosis 
which  was  present,  but  fully  satisfied  tl^at'such  existed,  I  made  a 
semi-lunar  incision  over  that  portion  which  seemed  most  swollen,  i.  e. 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  os  frontis  across  the  lambdoidal 
suture,  to  the  centre  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  Upon  turning  baek 
the  flap  thus  formed,  an  extensive  fracture,  involving  both  the  frontal 
and  left  parietal  bones,  was  at  once  apparent.  The  portion  of  bone 
depressed  was  about  2^  inches  in  the  shortest,  and  3  in  its  longest 
diameter.  It  was  depressed  below  the  surrounding  bone  by  about 
the  thickness  of  the  skull,  and  was  itself  divided  by  other  fissures  into 
four  separate  fragments.  By  the  aid  of  Hey's  saw  I  was  readily 
enabled  to  introduce  an  elevator  below  the  depressed  bone,  intending 
to  raise  it  to  its  proper  position,  and  endeavor  to  cure  the  patient 
without  any  or  very  little  loss  of  substance  of  the  bone.  Upon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  parts,  however,  I  detected  the  presence  ef 
a  firm  coagulnm  of  blood  under  the  depressed  bone,  which  kept  up 
the  pressure  on  the  brain,  as  was  evidenced  by  no  diminution  of  the 
i^ptoms  ef  compression  when  the  bone  itself  was  elevated.  Deeming 
it  therefore  necessary,  I  at  once  inroceeded  to  remove  the  fractnred 
portion  of  bmie  enturely,  and  found  lying  beneath  it,  on  the  dura-mater, 
an  extensive  and  firm  coagulum,  which  was  with  some  difficulty  separat- 
ed fh>m  the  dura-mater.  This  membrane  was  uninjured,  except  at  one 
pdnt,  where  it  had  been  pierced  by  a  spicula  of  bone  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  broom-straw.  After  removing 
this  and  all  the  coagulum,  I  was  much  gratified  by  witnessing  the 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  compression,  the 
patient  replying  to  questions  asked  him,  with  considerable  readiness. 

The  wound  was  now  brought  together  by  sutures  and  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  and  a  light  pledget  of  Unt,  wet  with  cold  water,  i^pplied 
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o?er  the  wound.  His  palse  rose,  immediatdy  after  the  operation,  to' 
T8.  Placing  the  patient  in  bed,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  eleiratedi' 
and  enjoining  the  most  absolute  rest  and  rigid  antiphlogistic  regitnen/ 
I  administered  a  brisk  cathartic,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  repeat- 
ed, if  necessary,  in  six  hours.  ' 

Before  leaving  I  directed  his  master  to  select  one  of  the  most  intel' 
ligent  and  trusty  of  his  servants,  and  placed  the  patient  under  his 
charge,  with  orders  that  he  should  on  no  account  leave  him,  either 
night  or  day,  and  above  all,  should  see  that  the  dressings  were  kept 
eonstanily  wet  with  cold  water. 

The  "  old  lady,"  who  heard  my  directions,  here  broke  in  with 

"Why,  Doctor,  must  Bill  stay  by  Dan'la//  day  Umg,  as  well  as  at 
night?" 

**  Certainly,  madam,  (said  I,)  or  you  will  stand  a  very  good  chance 
to  lose  Daniel." 

"Well,  I  declare,  (said  she,)  if  we  don't  have  more  set  hacks  in  our 
crap  than  any  body  in  the  neighborhood.  Our  hands  has  had  mumps 
among  'em  all  the  summer,  and  now  Dan'l's  got  hurt,  and  Bill's  got  to 
lose  every  day  from  his  work  to  wait  on  him.  Looks  like  we'll  never 
get  done  sowing  wheat." 

Expressing  my  sympathy  with  the  good  old  lady  in  her  trials,  after 
reiterating  my  instructions,  I  left  my  patient. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  was  most  satisfactory.  At 
each  time  I  feared  to  find  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation,  but 
at  each  was  agreeably  disappointed.  Indeed,  his  progress  to  con- 
valescence was  not  retarded  by  a  single  untoward  symptom.  His 
palse  never  exceeded  16;  he  never  complained  of  the  slightest  head- 
ache; and  in  two  weeks  he  was  walking  about,  with  the  wound  of  the 
scalp  healed  entirely;  and  when  I  last  saw  him,  some  six  months  afteif 
the  reception  of  the  injury,  upon  examination  there  could  be  detected 
no  loss  of  substance  whatever  of  the  cranium,  as  a  deposit  of  osseous 
matter  seemed  to  have  taken  place  over  the  whole  surface  from  wUdi 
the  bone  had  been  removed. 

This  case  I  have  regarded  worthy  of  note,  principally  as  exhibit- 
ktg  evidence  of  the  impunity  with  which  the  brain  may  be  occasionally 
subjected  U>  long-continued  pressure,  without  the  supervention  of  any 
serious  lesion;  as  nearly  three  days  elapsed  before  any  suigical  asast^ 
ance  was  rendered. 

Another  feature,  deserving  notice,  is  the  ra^ndity  with  which  liew 
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h9D,t  Vft»  formed  to  iqMdr  a  breaahi  ^  oontiiiiiity  so  exiesrire  tt  ^ 
(^iofed  by  tbe  remoral  of;  i^is  lai^e  portion  6t  craoial  snb&toioe.  Tllf 
en^  abseae^  of  ernry  MlMiimalorj  sjmptoBi  dmring  tbe  wbda 
pMgreia  of  tJM  case*  is  al^  ramarkable,  a%  beyoad  Ifae  ooeaaonal  mSk 
•ministration  of  an  aperient,  no  remedy  wbaleter  wafi  itted  after  Ito 
c^«rfttioit 

IZ — Compowid  Fradure  oftke  Superior  MaoinUary. 

On  tbe  morning  of  the  2M  Deeemb^»  185&,  I  wa^  summoned:  i» 
Tisit  a  negro  man  belonging  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  uid  on  my  arriiuJi 
fonnd  him  sofEering  from  a  compound  fraetmre  of  tbe  l^  portion  of  the 
onperiar  mazillafyj  caused,  as  he  alleged,  by  a  blow  from,  a  kmt'  of 
ligktwood  which  had  flown  up  and  struck  him  on  the  mouth  whilsli  ba 
wa^  attempting  to  ^it  it  His  Up  was  much  swiollen,  and  di^ded 
through  its  whole  thickness  by  a  jagged  vertical  cut,  a  little  to  tbo 
l^t  of  the  frenum*  The  maxilkry  bone  was  fractured  from  the  middle 
bKii^or  to  ttie  first  molar  tpoth  on  the  left  side,  inohuiye,  in^catioi^ 
tbe  Ipwer  margin  of  tbe  nasal  bone  of  tbe  same  ^ide*  The  transvem^ 
gqction  of  the  fraotare  was  entirely  above  the  alveolar  processes^  which^ 
together  with  the  teeth  they  contained,  were  drivea  into  the  monlbi^ 
adhering  only  by  the  mucous  membrane  limmg  that  cavity.  The  teeth 
were  not  even  loosened  in  their  socketsi  Owing  to  the  e|>ongy  ehfMCn 
i^er  of  the  bone  through  which  the  fraotnre  extended,  many  small 
i|^uU&  were  loo$eIy  lying  on^  or  sUghtiy  attaqh^  to:  the  lai;gfff 
ff»g^pii.  My  fir^  impulse  waa  to  remove  tbe  fractured  portion  eS 
l)one  entirely;,  but  tbii^King  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  secnrii^g 
tbe  nnion  of  tbe  bone,  I  determined  to  plaice  it  m  sitv,  and  retain  iti^ 
lotion,  by  sjach  means  at  I  could  davisej^  and  with  sacb  apparatoa  mi^ 
\  n^gbt  be  able  tO;  constructs 

,  \  accordingly  removed  oajrefully  all  tbe  loose;  feagiment^  ai^ 
i^aced  the  bone  in  position;  but  tiie  difficnlty  waa.toietain  it  tbeitOi 
4IMe  some  deliberation,  I  determined  on  the  t)c41owiiig  plan  of  pr% 
cedure: 

Pi;ocuring  a  piece  of  very  m»f^  well-aniealed  wire,  (obtained  ftpm 
%i);^M^ial  called  ''  taste,''  naed  by  ladies  in  the  concftructioa  of  hea4 
^sses^  ^ps,  JKQ.)  I  passed  it  around  each  of  tbe  outer  teeth  of  H^ 
fijetpent  and.  the  c<»iDeq)OQding  tooth  in  the  firm  portion  of  the  ji^^ 
and  after  making  two  or  three  turns,  secured  the  wire  by  tyristing  i$« 
tf;9,en4e  tpgetber,  and  palling,  tbem  out  of  the  coi»er.  of  the  moi^th. 
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I  fitadd  thai  I  had  thaa  vecj  effeetaalfy  prareoted  aa^r  kleral  motimi 

Lm&i  preenred  »  pieoe  of  oork^  bf  tsanngi  off  ono  of  tJift  ]Ajm!$ 
eosapomng  sq  inkstottd;  trimmed  it  into  nitable  ^ape^  and  ha^iig 
cat  a  deep  groove  both  in  its  npper  and  lower  face  fibr  the  aocomiBOcbr 
HOi  of  Hm  teeth,  ifttrodaeed  it^  and  Isringhig  op  the  lower  jaw  tenly 
agaiitet  the  hiterveiiing  oovk,  wiiich  tims  acied  as  a  compress  to  keep 
the  fractured  portion  in  place,  I  retained  it  in  position  by  means  of  a 
roller  applied  around  the  lower  jaw  in  the  mode  usually  adopted  in 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  bitter  bone. 

^Kie  patient  haying  prcriously  lost  two  bicuspid  teeth  on  the  right 
side,  I  directed  him  to  be  nourished  exclusively  by  iuids  introduced 
^^qgh  a  tube  inserted  ii^  the  mouth  where  the  teeth  were  missiog^ 
i  then  closed  the  wound  in  the  Up  by  two  hare-lip  sutures,  a^^ed  ^ 
9fitt  compress  over  the  wiiole,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  kept 
0998tafttly  wet  with  cold  water. 

Katui^lly  expecting  the  superrenlioac^  supimration  and  the  detachr 
i^entof  o|her  fragments  ^  the  dutttered  bone,  I  felt  some  anxiety  witl^ 
ifega^  to  the  probability  of  omon  between  the  divided  parts;  mor^ 
especially  as  the  patient  was  a  scrofulous  negro  of  some  50  years  of 
age,  his  constitution  enervated  and  enfeebled  by  the  long  existenced 
Ais^asei 

4^&f  therefore,  my  astonishment  on  lay  secOiBd  vlfiit  afterward<|| 
which  w)^  just  dghi  days  from  the  o^urrence  of  tjl^aecidenty  at  findin|| 
bw  divested  of  ail  bandages  oc  f^pfN^ratus  of  i^ny  kindi  and  decUMSuPlp 
ti^Qfself  entkely  well. 

Upon  exapanation  of  the  p$M^  it  waaenddent  that  uiuqq  by  thf 
^rst^  intention  had  tak^n  place  in,  all  this  soft  parts  iavdvedv  and  m^ 
t)b.e ^lightest  suppuratioD  had  occu^ed  in  any  porticmof  the  wom^i 
ei^pt  n  very  little  at  those  poii^  ip  wiuch,  the  sat^r^s  had,  beea  i<^ 
^odoced. 

From  this  period  he  w^  abppt  attending  to  hia  ordinary  basinei|s^ 
eaitti^j  hi»  usual  food,  apparent^  in  every  respect  ims  w^ll  aa  before  the 
occurrence  of  tb^  accident. 

^^re^  then,  was  a  serious  injury  of  a  character  exceedingljf  imfavoi;-. 
el;>le  for  the  promotion  of  u^n.  by  1^  furst  luttention,  occurring  in  <v 
B^bj^ct  who  was  not  only  of,  a  strumous  diathesis,  but  whose  glandfdar 
qystf^  had  for  years  exhibited  unmist^ble  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  scrofula  in  an  active  form.    Indeed  he  had  one  or  more  ae^fuloi^ 
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ulcers  on  his  n«ck  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  was  ako  snfferitlg^ 
and  had  been  for  a  month  or  two  previoos,  with  scrofhloas  ophthahnia; 
yet  in  defiance  of  all  these  nnfarorable  circnmstances,  we  find  him  en- 
tirely recoTered  from  an  injory  of  so  grave  a  character,  in  the  short 
period  of  one  week. 

We  have  thns  afforded  another  striking  exemplification  of  tiie 
remedial  powers  of  nature,  strongly  prompting  as  to  land  witti  old 
Collen  the  "  vis  medicatrix  natwra."^ 

EDITOR^S    TA^BLE. 

PROFESSORS  PARKER  AND  QIUMAN, 

Of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  this  city,  were  alluded 
to  in  our  last  number,  as  haying  reached  an  "  unenviable  notoriety" 
through  the  public  press,  by  attempting  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  an 
unmitigated  villain,  who  was  on  trial  for  "  wholesale  forgery,"  by  con- 
senting to  be  used  on  the  witness  stand  in  aid  of  the  '^plea  of  insani* 
ty''  set  up  by  his  counsel;  and  especially  by  introducing  before  the 
court  and  jury  the  transparent  medical  transcendentalism  of  "moral 
insanity,"  as  rendering  the  prisoner  irresponsible  to  the  law,  and  ex- 
empt from  its  penalty. 

Our  learned  brethren,  who  have  thus  unhappily  been  "caught  nap- 
ping," are  our  personal  friends,  and  but  for  the  great  principles  at  stake 
in  the  issue  they  have  created,  by  the  indiscretions  and  fallacies  of 
which  they  have  been  made  the  victims,  we  should  have  gladly  ignor- 
ed the  whole  subject,  and  thus  avoided  its  discussion.  In  their  behalf 
we  would  still  interpose  the  plea  of  honest  error,  and  "first  offence,^' 
with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  their  last  in  this  regard,  for  neither 
of  them  will  ever  be  likely  to  be  so  egregionsly  gulled  by  either  lawyer 
or  criminal,  as  to  mistake  moral  depravity  for  "moral  insanity;"  but, 
as  in  duty  bound,  acquaint  themselves  with  the  unmistakeable  signs  of 
"feigned  insanity,"  when  the  device  of  knavery. 

The  able  charge  of  the  learned  judge — ^the  withering  rebuke  of  the 
counsel  for  the  people  in  his  summing  up^-and  above  all,  the  agree- 
ment of  the  independent  jury,  to  give  the  go-by  to  the  medical  wit- 
nesses by  contemning  thebr  testimony,  and  convicting  the  prisoner  of 

*We  thank  oar  anonymoiu  correspondent  for  his  contributions,  which  will  be 
eontinued  in  a  fbtare  number.  Will  not  many  of  our  country  readers  imitate 
Ids  example? 
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the  crime  of  forger j,  hare  together  written  the  epitaph,  as  we  hope, 
of  "moral  insanity"  as  a  plea  for  the  gnilty,  and  tanght  both  lawyers 
and  doctors  a  salutary  lesson. 

The  career  of  crime,  which  for  years  has  been  pursued  by  this 
Huntington,  was  so  deliberate,  calculating,  and  systematic,  that  none 
but  a  man  of  unclouded  intellect  could  have  conceiyed,  much  less  ex* 
ecuted  it;  while  the  moral  depravity  which  characterized  his  villanies 
was  manifestly  so  deep  and  habitual,  that  his  conscience  must  have 
become  benumbed  with  a  total  paralysis,  and  he  himself  have  become 
reckless  of  all  consequences  to  himself  and  others.  To  predicate 
"moral  insanity"  in  such  a  case,  as  an  excuse  for  his  crimes,  and  as 
an  exemption  from  the  penalties  of  the  law;  and  this  in  full  view  of 
his  ingenious  devices  for  concealment,  and  the  luxurious  style  of  his 
living,  and  his  reckless  expenditures  for  self-indulgence  in  sensualism, 
we  regard  as  a  criminal  perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, and  an  outrage  upon  sound  moral  philosophy,  of  which  any 
physician  ought  to  be  ashamed.  How  our  learned  brethren  could 
have  fallen  into  so  grievous  error,  we  confess,  is  to  us  wholly  unac- 
countable, and  especially  that  they  should  suppose  or  insinuate  that  the 
medical  profession  here  or  any  where  else  could  entertain  similar 
opinions,  is  thejrery  "error  of  the  moon,"  and,  as  appears  tons,  is 
wholly  inexcusable,  except  on  the  imputation  of  "  moral  insanity." 

The  moral  insanity  of  Pinel,  Esquirol,  Bay,  and  others,  "mania 
time  delirium/*  is  a  wholly  different  affection  from  that  ascribed  by 
these  witnesses  to  Huntington;  nor  has  any  one  of  these  writers  ever 
entertained  or  expressed  such  sentiments  as  those  uttered  under  oath 
by  Drs.  Parker  and  Gilman,  the  latter  of  whom  had  the  insufferable 
vanity  to  affirm  that  he  could  not  he  mistaken!  and  that  "if  the  pris- 
oner should  then  and  there  assassinate  the  opposing  counsel  in  open 
court,  he,  Dr.  Oilman,  would  hold  him  irresponrible  for  the  act!"  No 
marvel  that  a  thrill  of  horror  went  through  the  court,  and  that  such 
medical  testimony  received  the  contempt  it  merited. 

The  chief  importance  which  attaches  to  this  subject  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  such  doctrines  diould  be  held  and  taught  in  one  of  our  medical 
colleges,  which  now  owes  it  to  itself  to  give  assurance  that  its  pu- 
pils will  henceforth  be  better  instructed,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  protect  them  from  ever  rendering  themselves  ridiculous  in  open 
court,  when  medical  testimony  is  required  to  convict  the  guilty  and 
shield  the  innocent.    This  will  be  expeeted  from  the  authorities  in 
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tbat  coHeg«,  aow  that  oae  of  th^se  witnesses,  in  ?iadicati9g  bma^lf 
before  his  elftss/has  presumed  to  coDtemathe  eeostires  of  bis  peers,  bf 
affirming  that  "  there  are  not  ten  physicians  in  lHew  Tcnrk  who  ever 
read  twenty  pages  of  medical  joriq^nidence  in  thoir  liTesI"  and  tiiis 
irih«»  more  l^an  a  hundred  of  diese  i^ry  pbysioiai^  beer  his  own  ^ 
BB^nre  to  ikm  diplomas,  certifying  to  the  Regents  tbe^  am^le  qpiii* 
fieatiOQ  in  this  yery  department.  Soeh  insufferable  arrogance,  f^ 
eensoriouemess,  towards  a  multitude  of  men  in  the  profession,  evefy 
wa>y  his  superiors,  merits  the  disgust  it  will  ree^ve,  and  only  pf  o?ei 
tiie  desperation  (tf  his  defence,  and  his  indefensible  position. 

But  what  must  be  the  estimate  whkh  will  be  hereafter  {dacepiiipoBr 
medkal  testimony,  by  courts  and  juries,  in  cases  of  alleged  insf^ty, 
irberever  the  facts  of  tins  ease  are  known.  Here  are  two  physicians 
holding  high  official  stations,  as  teachers  and  practitioners,  aiding  tbfi 
deface  of  a  odminal  by  testifying  to  his  moml  insanity,  and  urging 
his  release  from  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  the  grooi^d  of  a  teiideii^ 
to  crime  which  they  alleged  to  be  irresistible,  and  the  prisoner  heniee 
free  from  accountability.  And  yet  that  the  criminal  ^j  feigned  m^ 
scmity,  his  raving  having  been  gotten  up  for  tiie  pceasion  iHider  elnrewd 
obstructions,  is  perfectly  apparent  from  Uieir  own  testimeey,  and  has 
been  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  eonvktion  of  the  prisoner,  mi 
his  subsequent  confinement  in  the  State  Prison;  the  mask  with  wt^ 
he^gidled  these  innoc^t  doct(Hrs,  being  no  longer  (^  use  to  hifii,  is 
hence  laid  aside,  and  his  ''  moral  insanity"  is  already  made  a  st^e  jolka 
of,  and  the  doctors  only  named  with  a  laugh  for  their  blind  subsery- 
iett<^  to  an  idle  theory,  until  (^  this  particular  topic,  they  are  the»^ 
selves  fesane. 

The  law  of  tins  Sta^  provides  for  the  arrest  aod  commitment  of 
any  citizen,  male  or  female,  c^ainst  whom  €my  two  ref^peOAiU  pimoiam 
shall  make  oath,  chacging  him  or  her  with  "hmaey,  or  meh  disorder 
of  the  senses  as  to  render  him  or  her  dangevQUs  to  himself^  or  kerseU; 
or  others,  to  be  at  large."  On  sneh  affidavit  beipg  filed  withjaoj 
magistrate,  it  becomes  bis  doty  fortbwiHih  to  issue  Im  warraiit  for  the 
enrest  ai¥l  detention  jjn  a  lunattie  asylum  of  eutik  citiaen,  until  feguliu^ 
disdmrged.  Henee,  if  t^  oaths  of  Jtes.  Parker  aad  Oitaian  bad  laiat 
btan  ignored  by  ^e  court  and  jury,  Sftntjliigton  cauU  have  beie»  seut 
to  the  asjlum,  and  thus  plaoed^MjjfOtid  tiie  reach  of  legsalprooesa^faaffe 
by  habeas  coispus,  as  ia  any  other  ^ase  of  falae  inaprkKmrnQHt.  Jkmi 
V  the  Aogmag  of  these  iMdieaJ  witaesMaare  $cted  upon  by  amy  other 
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"respectable  physicians/' the  liberty  of  any  citizen  may  be  taken  from 
Idtt  on  the  oaih  of  a*tiy  two  such  imputing  moral  insanity,  on  soch 
"frivoloiis  pretexts.  The  pnblic  at  large,  therefore,  have  an  interest, 
^fear  as  Hberty  itself,  that  no  more  *' respectable  physician£("  shall  be 
tiidoctrhmted  into  snch  medical  heresies,  either  by  this  or  any  other 
tnedi(^l  college.  The  Academy  of  Medichie,  the  State  Medical  Socie- 
ty, and  the  American  Medical  Association  ought,  therefbre,  to  take 
action  on  this  subject,  for  the  public  safety. 


ACADEMT  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  moflthly  meeting  of  the  New  York  Ax^emy  <^  Medicine  m9B$ 
held  Jaanary  Tth.  It  was  a  business  meeting,  devoted  to  tiie  iio- 
9aal  reports  of  the  retiring  officers  of  the  present  year,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  new  officers. 

The  report  of  tibe  Secretitfy  stated  that  84  members  had  bee« 
added  dim^g  the  year,  and  one  had  died;  that  there  had  been  uiMl- 
«aal  interest  in  the  Academy,  DEianifested  by  a  larg^  attendance  *^f 
the  members,  more  papers,  &c,,  titan  any  previous  year.  The  Wr 
nsAce  Committee  reported  the  Annual  tax  of  $3  for  the  ensuing  yeai^ 
which  was  adopted.  The  Trustees  reported  the  sum  invested  for  ^ 
building  fund  to  be  about  $3,000.  The  Treasurer  reported  that  the 
yearly  expense  was  moore  than  :^00,  juid  that  «bout  $70  only  now 
remained  in  his  hands. 

The  Fordgn  and  Domestic  Oorrespoiding  Secretaries  made  ]tb^ 
reports. 

The  feUowteg  ace  the  officers  elected  for  the  easmng  year: 

For  PreHdmt—jyr.  Valhittine  Mott. 

F&r  Yiu  I^esidents—Drs.  J.  R.  Wood,  B^dle,  Barker,  and  Wat- 
tKm. 

For  Recording  Secretary— Dr.  C.  F.  Heywood. 

For  Assistant  Secretary — ^Dr.  T.  U.  Johnston,  Jr. 

For  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary — ^Dr.  Hubbard. 

Fhr  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary — ^Dr.  J.  W.  Oreen. 
,For  Treasurer — Dr.  J.  O.  Pond. 

For  Librarian— Dt,  T.  F.  €ock.   . 

For  ITrtistees — Drs.  Eissam,  Blakeman,  Anderson,  Griscom,  S.  P. 
White,  Carter,  and  Ogden. 

For  Orator— Dr.  J.  Marito  Sims. 
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"MORAL  INSANIT7 !  P 

The  Indicrous  exhibition  recently  made  in  onr  courts  at  the  Hnn- 
tington  trial,  by  two  medical  men  of  rank  and  position  in  the  profea* 
sion,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  nomenclature  into 
onr  science,  to  express  the  noTcl  discoveries  of  these  savans,  and  des- 
ignate the  unheard-of  species  of  moral  insanity  thus  brought  to  light. 

Pybo-manu  is  the  well-known  title  of  a  ^'Propensity  to  Incmdior 
rismf^ 

Klepto-mania — a  ** Propensity  to  Theft  P^ 

Dipso-HANIA — a  ^* Propensity  to  Drunkenness  r  &c. 

Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  characterize  Professor  Parker's  new 
form  of  ''  moral  insanity/'  which  he  describes  under  oath  to  consist 
in  ^'a  tendency  to  make  paper  /"  by  a  technical  equally  classical. 

A  wag  at  our  elbow,  in  aid  of  our  own  rusty  Oreek  and  Latin, 
proposes  "POIEO-PAPYRO-MANIA,"  a  propensity  to  ''make  par 
perr  as  Dr.  Parker  has  it;  while  for  Dr.  Oilman's  ''propensity  to  for- 
gery!"  the  same  astute  authority  suggests  "  EMENTIOR-MANIA.*' 
The  peculiar  form  of  "  moral  insanity''  under  which  both  these  sage 
doctors  suffered  at  the  time  of  their  testifying  in  this  case,  yiz.,  "a 
propensity  to  be  Humbugged^'  by  a  criminal  lawyer,  yet  lacks  a  name, 
unless  it  be  found  in  "AJJRl  SACRA  FAMES-MANIAl" 


THAT  C01T8UMPTZ0N  HOSPITAL 

Is  on  the  tapis  again  at  Albany,  headed  by  Dr.  Oriscom  &  Co.,  pray- 
ing  for  a  donation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  State  Treas- 
ury, under  the  pretext  of  a  public  charity,  by  which  device  a  number 
of  worthy  citizens  hare  been  wheedled  to  sign  the  petition.  We  took 
occasion  last  year  to  expose  this  concern,  as  a  stale  scheme  for  giving 
a  profitable  monopoly  of  practice  in  this  department  to  certain,  par- 
ties who  wish  to  figure  as  Consumption-curers,  by  parading  their 
names  in  the  newspapers  as  physicians  to  a  Consumption  Hospital, 
thus  creating  the  impression  that  they  have  peculiar  or  exclusive  skill 
in  this  specialty,  and  thus  securing  patients  and  fees. 

We  then  took  occasion  to  show  that  Consumption  must  be  uni- 
formly and  speedily  fatal  ii  any  hospital,  and  the  only  advantage  of 
entering  it  will  be  derived  by  the  dissection  of  the  patients  for  patho- 
logical purposes.  The  open  air  and  isolation  from  fellow-sufferers 
constitute  the  first  and  best  remedial  means,  with  curative  intent,  aa 
all  experience  proves  and  as  all  science  teaches.    The  attempt  to. 
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hithilk^  tire  Legislature  into  any  appropriation  most  t)rote  a  faila!re| 
if  common  sense  ral^  at  Albai^. 


MEDICAL  poiiinca 


The  Indrative  post  of  ''Health  Officer/'  the  only  medical  prtee  ia 
the  political  market,  now  rests  with  the  nomination  of  the  GoTemor 
and  confirtnation  of  the  Senate.  The  present  popular  incnmbent^ 
Dr.  Thompson,  is  up  for  reappointment,  but  two  other  names  are  on 
tiie  stattf  viz.,  Dr.  Ives,  and  the  everlasting  Dr.  Griscom,  who  hae 
either  been  in  public  office  or  a  candidate  for  some  office  ever  since 
we  can  remember.  He  has  for  many  years  held  a  position  in  the 
medical  staff  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  but  as  that  does  not  pay» 
he  has  meanwhile  held.the  office  and  emoluments  of  the  Oity  Inspec- 
tor for  toe  term,  and  has  been  a  clamorous  candidate  for  the  same 
<^Bce  at  every  election  since,  and  always  defeated  by  somebody.  Ho 
has  now  furnished  the  Legislature  with  a  project  for  a  new  Health 
Department  for  the  proposed  new  charter,  creating  a  new  City  In* 
spector's  office,  intended  for  himself,  in  case  of  his  failure  in  lobbying 
for  the  richer  post  of  Health  Officer.  So  that  he  has  two  strings  to 
Us  bow  at  Albany,  and  we  devoutly  hope  he  may  succeed  in  getting 
rt»Biethifig  out  of  the  public  crib  which  shall  relieve  the  hospital  4)1 
an  incubus.  He  made  a  good  haul  of  several  thousands  out  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration  not  long  since,  having  for  several  years 
held  the  office  of  their  seadar  agent,  for  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing that  will  pay.  His  annual  salary  was  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  when  he  was  ousted  from  this  sop  out  of  the  public 
treamiry  he  sne^  the  autbdrities  fdr  &ome  |16,000,  it  is  said^  which 
he' claimed  for  extras,  iwd  by  dint  of  refete^s  he  finally  had  the  award 
df  haM  the  daim,  which  Was  iio  mean  addition  to  the  public  taxes. 
Pray  rehieniber  this  hui^ty  aspirabt  for  public  money  in  the  distrilH^ 
tidn  of  offices  this  winter,  fbt  he  will  be  on  hand  a  member  of  the 
"thi^dhodse.'^ 

HORAL  »SAmT7-^4BPXSGllLUM  VAQfOtM  MAJStUL 

In  ottt:  la^t  number  we  inserted  an  article  by  Dr.  G^och,  of  fU^'t^ 
moiid,  Ya.,  oh  the  us6  and  abuse  of  the  speculum,  by  certain  tit^iirie 
Stitt6t6,  vdio  aio|)t  the  sentiment  of  bne  of  our  obst^tiKcal  teach4»ri{. 
that  **thtmtdfoi^6fd^hysiiX^ 
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in  his  pocket  J'  In  corroboration  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  rebuk- 
ing this  folly,  we  have  nnmerons  cases  reported  to  ns  of  professional 
degradation  from  the  improper  use  of  this  instrument,  by  would-be 
specialists  in  this  department,  whose  ignorance  led  to  false  diagnosis 
and  barbarously  worthless  treatment,  even  after  looking  through  the 
speculum.  One  of  them  writes  us,  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  med- 
ical society  of  the  "literary  emporium,"  Dr.  Channing  in  the  chair, 
a  prominent  member  reported  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  been  treat- 
ed for  UTERINE  DISEASE  iu  England^  New  York,  PhUaddphia,  Dorches- 
ier,  and  Boston,  and  in  all  by  the  most  eminent  physicians,  Dr,  Chamr 
ning  among  the  rest;  and  the  reporter  himself  confessed  that  he  also 
had  thus  treated  her.  This  lady  recently  died!  mirabUe  diciu!  when 
the  autopsy  revealed  that  she  had  no  uterine  disease  at  all,  but  her 
malady  had  all  the  while  been  in  the  duod'^num,  a  perforation  having 
been  found  just  belo\v  the  stomach!  It  is^umiliating  to  chronicle 
the  disgraceful  facts  thus  publicly,  but  all  these  eminent  doctors 
doubtless  subjected  this  lady  to  the  speculum;  gazed  through  it  upon 
an  ulcerated  os  and  cervix;  probably  cauterized  her  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion;  impaled  her  upon  Simpson's  sound  or  stem-pessary; 
and  mayhap  employed  the  actual  cautery,  after  leeches  and  scarifica- 
tions had  failed;  when  lol  and  behold !  a  post  mortem  reveals  nothing 
but  the  cicatrices  left  by  the  wounds  of  her  medical  executioners,  and 
the  proof  that  with  the  speculum  these  doctors 

'*  Had  optica  sharp  I  ween 
*  T«  see  what  was  not,  to  be  seen. " 

nrSPISSATEB  ALGOHOLIG  AlTD  HTBBO-ALGOHOUC  EXTEACTS. 
On  the  cover  of  this  journal  the  catalogue  of  *tlle  numerous  ex- 
tracts, hydro-alcoholic  and  inspissated  alcoholic,  prepared  in  vacuo 
by  the  celebrated  pharmaceutists,  Tilden  &  Co.,  at  their  Chemical 
Laboratory  in  New  Lebanon,  will  be  found  in  detail.  They  have  es* 
tablished  a  depot  and  agency  at  98  John  Street,  New  York,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  profession,  where  supplies  are  constantly  on  hand 
of  these  various  vegetable  extracts,  including  most  of  the  medicinal 
plants  in  use,  both  indigenous  and  exotic.  The  reliability  of  their 
preparations  has  been  proven  by  the  experience  of  many  years,  and 
their  therapeutical  value  has  been  attested  by  medical  colleges,  socie- 
ties, and  numerous  professional  testimonials,  whereby  they  have  ac- 
quired both  reputation  and  patronage  to  an  unparalleled  extent. 
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We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  fluid  extracts  of  Til- 
den  &  Go.y  and  cheerfully  add  our  testimony  to  their  excellence,  after 
extensive  opportunities  to  test  their  efficiency. 


X7NIVERSIT7  OF  NASHVIIaLE,  TenxL 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  the  present  class  in  the  medi- 
cal department  at  Nashville  numbers  415,  and  that  the  candidates 
for  graduation  cannot  be  less  than  150,  probably  more.  This  indi- 
cates a  success  certainly  unparalleled  in  the  country,  when  the  com- 
parative infancy  of  the  school  is  considered. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  now  of  the  Nashville  Faculty,  has  a  surgi- 
cal work  in  the  press  of  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
will  be  forthcoming  soon,  and  do  honor  to  American  surgery. 


h ^^^^ 

XTNIVBRSITT  OF  laOUISVIUiE. 

The  Medical  Facult;'  of  this  school  will  have  the  sympathy  of  their 
brethren  everywhere,  in  view  of  the  recent  destruction  of  their  college 
building  by  fire,  including  most  of  its  valuable  contents,  the  collection 
of  which  has  cost  them  years  of  diligent  toil,  apart  from  the  pecuni- 
ary expenditure  involved. 

The  session  of  lectures,  thus  interrupted,  will  be  continued  to  its 
close  in  another  building,  so  that  the  large  class  of  students  in  attend- 
ance can  complete  their  course.  The  college  will  be  rebuilt  immedi- 
ately, and  the  work  of  re-accumulation  of  museum,  library,  and  appa- 
ratus for  instruction  be  recommenced  forthwith,  by  this  undaunted 
faculty.  We  wish  them  every  success,  and  trust  that  their  school 
may  excel  in  prosperity  even  its  former  self. 


SUICIDE  OF  HUGH  MILLER 


The  melancholy  end  of  this  eminent  and  excellent  man  has  attract- 
ed general  sympathy,  in  view  of  the  unequivocal  evidences  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  Insanity,  and  that  self-destruction  was  the  legiti- 
mate, though  terrible  fruit  of  his  malady.  His  physical  organization 
yielded  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  mental  labor  he  imposed  upon 
himself,  and  the  diagnostic  characteristics  of  disease,  which  preceded 
the  suicidal  paroxysm,  and  ought  to  have  suggested  medical  treatment, 
were  amply  corroborated  by  the  morbid  lesions  found  on  the  dissec- 
tion of  his  brian. 
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The  l6$s6t]ts  taught  by  this  sad  eveht  are  manj,  and  should  be  im- 
jproved  by  the  correction  of  popular  deluslotis  on  this  stibject  of  sutcidift; 
in  relation  to  which  Jthe  public  creed  and  the  public  press  are  retj 
generally  at  fault. 

Let  us  learn  that  suicides  ate  sometimes,  nay  very  often,  entitled 
only  to  commiseration  and  not  at  all  to  censure,  when,  as  in  this  case, 
they  are  innocent  of  any  crime,  because  incapable  of  volition.  The 
brain,  the  organ  of  the  ndnd,  through  which  the  latter  performs  iti 
fuBctions,  having  become  the  subject  of  physical,  disease,  is  no  longer 
capable  of  obeying  the  intellectual  impulses.  As  well  might  we  blame 
tbe  accomplished  musician  who  presides  at  a  piano,  yvhoee  keys  are 
sbattered  or  whose  chords  are  broken;  because,  instead  of  melody  or 
music,  his  touch  produces  only  horrible  discord.  The  fault  is  in  the 
instrument^  not  in  the  performer;  and  so  when  the  instrument  of  the 
mind  is  suffering  from  a  disease  of  structure,  intellectuality,  however 
gifted,  becomes  impotent  as  idiocy,  and  the  victim  has  just  claims  to 
the  sympathy  of  earth  and  heaven. 

.  We  remember,  with  touching  interest,  the  language  of  a  young 
clergyman  of  extraordinary  ability  and  promise,  whose  rare  piety  and 
singular  eloquence  had  greatly  attracted  the  public  attention  up  to 
the  hour  when  he  betrayed  unequivocal  proofs  of  insanity,  and  con- 
Btrcdned  his  confinement  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  whither  it  became 
our  duty  to  condact  him.  On  one  of  our  visits  he  exclaimed,  "  Doc- 
tor, this  is  the  very  abomination  of  desolation  foretold  by  the  Prophet 
Daniel.  Here  am  I,  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  Chod 
and  man,  and  I  would  not  voluntarily  do  wrong,  no,  not  for  my  right 
hand;  but  yet,  sir,  I  confess  to  you  that  Suicide,  like  a  moral  iricuhus^ 
sits  enthroned  upon  my  soulP*  The  vigilance  and  restraint  of  those 
who  cared  for  him  at  the  Asylum  prevented  the  realization  of  his  own 
apprehensions  and  those  of  bis  friends,  but  though  long  since  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  yet  his  recovery  has  been  but  partial;  his  bright 
intellect  is  still  beneath  a  cloud,  the  homicidal  feature  of  his  insanity 
ilone  having  disappeared,  as  we  hope  forever. 

Ambitions  and  gifted  men,  whose  ov^r-worked  brain  in  any  i^ 
^^.rttnent  of  science  visibly  impairs  their  health,  and  especially  wheii 
^ey  duffer  from  frequent  or  long-continued  pains  in  the  head,  in- 
terfering with  sleep  and  disturbing  vision,  shbuld  at  once  seek  sound 
medical  ddvice,  by  which,  in  the  6arly  stages,  all  such  moi^bid  symp- 
toms are  amenable  to  hygienic  and  medical  art,  and'  tbi^ir  probliVity 
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to  iusimiy  may  be  averted.  The  counsel  of  judicious  fneuds  should 
lie  interposed,  or  obtruded,  if  need  be,  to  prevail  upon  all  such  per- 
sons to  subject  themselves  to  medical  treatment.  Had  such  course 
been  taken  with  Hugh  Miller,  his  final  history  might  never  have  been 
written  in  blood. 


MONSJETTR  TONSON  COME  AOAIN. 

Dr.  Hunter,  the  Inhalationist,  is  back  again  from  his  mother  coon- 
tary,  and  already  patronizing  the  newspapers  by  richly  paying  "adver- 
tisements,'' which  not  only  make  sure  of  the  press,  but  tempt  its 
"leading  editors  and  proprietors"  to  endorse  his  quackeries  editorially, 
and  lend  theii;  columns  for  a  quid  pro  qm  to  calumniate  the  profession 
and  the  medical  journals,  when  they  expose  the  imposture  of  inhala- 
tion, and  warn  the  public  against  its  mischiefs.  This  Hunter  having 
challenged  the  profession  to  a  newspaper  war,  and  meeting  only  with 
the  contempt  so  shallow  an  artifice  for  notoriety  merited,  now  comes 
f!(krth  with  another  dballenge  for  an  inhaling  hospital,  with  25  test  pa- 
tients. He  will  find  it  easier  to  resume  his  old  dodge  of  hiring  him- 
self at  25  dollars  per  month  to  those  who  have  more  money  than 
brains.  But  this  trick  has  been  played  out  in  New  York,  and  will  no 
linger  pay. 

BOOK   ISrOTICEB. 

Kbdical  Notes  and  Reflection^.    By  Sir  Henir  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.RJ3., 
Ac.  Ac.    From  3d  London  edition.    Philadelphia:  Blancbard  &  Lea.    1857. 

The  republication  of  this  tmly  learned  and  valuable  work,  fresh  from  the 
anther's  revision,  and  without  being  saddled  with  annotations  by  any  outrider, 
is  a  ^food  beginning  of  the  New  Tear,  by  the  princes  of  American  medical  pub-' 
Ushers  in  our  sister  city,  whose  name  it  bears.  Sir  Henry  Holland  is  no  ordi- 
nary man,  but  a  medical  philosopher,  trained  to  do  his  own  thinking,  profoundly 
versed  in  the  general  principles  which  must  underlie  all  true  improvement,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  scholastic  medicine.  Regarding  scientific  medicine  as  a 
unit,  and  not  a  congeries  of  specialties,  Dr.  Holland  explores  every  department 
of  the  healing  art  for  himself,  bringing  to  his  task  all  the  stores  of  hi^  erudition, 
all  Ms  familiarity  with  kindred  and  collateral  sciences,  and  all  the  powers  of 
Ids  furnished  and  disciplined  mind,  as  though  predetermined  to  ejcel  in  the 
profession  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  gifted  powers.  And  in  the  volupie 
before  us  under  this  modest  title  of  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  he  embodies^, 
for  the  use  of  his  brethren,  a  summary  of  his  observations  and  experience  fpr 
nearly  40  years,  during  which  he  has  been  In  the  best  sense  of  that  term  a  praq- 
tical  man — a  professional  thinker  and  worker — a  physician  of  th$  old  school, 
of  which  class  there  are  too  few  disciples  in  these  degenerate  daya 
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We  greatlj  fear,  indeed,  that  the  present  race  of  medical  men  will  not  be  at- 
tracted to  this  Yolame  by  anything  we  can  say,  althou^^  it  is  characterized  bj 
BO  high  merit  in  learning  and  eloquence,  in  which  respects  the  author  has  no 
superior.  We  prize  it  as  a  volume  of  original  thinking  by  a  medical  scholar, 
and,  without  endorsing  all  its  opinions,  we  honor  the  producer  of  new  ideas, 
even  if  he  should  sometimes  be  wrong,  far  beyond  the  mere  compiler,  who  only 
thinks  by  proxy. 

Lbtters  to  a  Young  Physician.    By  James  Jackson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

We  again  repeat  our  earnest  recommendation  of  this  work,  as  invaluable  for 
our  junior  brethren,  and  urge  them  to  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  its  sound 
and  practical  teachings.     Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 
Thb  Sgalpkl. 

Our  neighbor,  Dr.  Dixon,  has  transformed  his  familiar  octavo  into  a  quarto, 
monthly;  in  short,  a  newspaper  for  the  people,  warning  the  world  and  every 
body  else  that  his  is  not,  and  never  was  a  medical  journal — a  mistake  into  which 
his  dissection  of  the  doctors  had  led  the  unwary.  In  his  first  number  he  came 
down  upon  Lager  Beer  with  such  a  ponderosity,  that  he  well  nigh  frightened 
the  Dutch  from  their  favorite  indulgence.  In  his  second  issue  he  made  an  on- 
■laught  upon  Tobacco,  and  especially  smoking,  which  has  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion among  the  cigar  dealers.  But  in  his  last  number  he  attacks  the  **  Anacon- 
da Gas  swindle,''  the  odious  monopoly,  and  arrogant  oflQcial  of  the  Manhattan 
Company,  these  having  provoked  his  ire  by  their  extortions  upon  a  public  ne- 
eessity.  Of  the  three  topics  selected  for  animadversion,  although  all  are  well 
chosen,  the  last  will  find  a  heartier  response  from  our  citizens,  to  his  just  and 
timely  criticisms;  so  many  of  them  having  suffered  from  its  impositions,  only  in 
Tiew  of  their  dependence  for  light  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  redress. 

Contributions  to  Practical  Surgery.      By  Daniel  Ayres,  MJ).,  LLJ).,  &o,, 
of  Brooklyn.     New  York:  1857. 

This  pamphlet,  reprinted  from  the  JV*.  Y,  Journal  of  Medicine,  contains  a 
report  of  cases,  viz: 

1.  Complete  dislocation  of  the  Cervical  Vertebrae— reduction  on  the  10th 
day.    Recovery.    With  graphic  illustrative  plates. 

2.  Gunshot  wound  of  the  shoulder — two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  clavicle  re- 
moved— reproduction  and  complete  recovery. 

3.  Varicose  tumor  of  the  stomach,  causing  fatal  hemorrhage. 

4.  Imperforate  anus — descending  colon  terminating  in  the  bladder — opera- 
tion through  the  perineum;  subsequently  Amussat's  operation  for  artificial  anus. 

6,  Comminuted  fracture  of  the  humerus,  complicated  with  injury  of  nerves, 
yessels,  and  muscles — great  displacement  of  fragments,  operation,  recovery. 

6.  Adipose  tumor  of  the  thigh,  involving  the  saphena  veins— removal^phle- 
bitls— recovery. 

The  republication  of  t^ese  cases,  so  creditable  to  a  young  surgeon,  in  the 
present  form,  was  called  for  by  the  limited  circulation  of  the  journal  in  which 
they  originally  appeared,  and  is  clearly  justifiable. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

The  iV.  JJ.  Mediml  JouttuiI  enumerates  the  following  Medical 
Journals  as  dying  out  within  the  past  year,  viz.,  Western  Joarnal, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Louisville  Review,  do.;  Medical  Examiner,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Medical  Counsellor,  Oolumbus,  Ohio;  Northern  Lan* 
cet,  Platfesburg,  N.  T.;  Medical  Times,  New  York;  Southern  Journ- 
al, Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  and  Medical  Reporter,  West  Chester,  Pa.  The 
editor  thence  mfers  that  journalism  is  at  best  a  losing  business.  Can- 
dor, however,  should  have  prompted  the  statement,  that  several  of 
these  have  amalgamated  with  others,  while  some  of  them  have  only 
changed  their  titles,  form  and  location;  and  that  within  the  same  pe- 
riod there  have  been  several  new  journals  issued,  and  still  others  have 
been  rejuvenated,  and  have  been  strengthened  by  new  editors,  aQd 
otherwise  improved. 

Our  neighbor,  of  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  Dr.  E.  H.  Parker, 
has  associated  with  himself,  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  that  journal, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Douglas,  a  good  writer,  who  will  prove  an  acquisition  to 
the  Monthly. 

The  Western  Lancet  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  comes  to  us  this  month  in 
a  greatly  improved  form,  which  is  an  earnest  of  what  the  new  editor. 
Professor  Blackman,  intends  to  do  for  its  readers.  A  portrait  of  the 
late  Professor  John  Locke  accompanies  the  number. 

The  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  Augusta,  Geo.,  will 
henceforth  be  edited  by  Drs.  Henry  P.  &  Robert  Campbell,  who  will 
doubtless  sustain  its  high  reputation. 

The  first  number  of  the  North  American  Medieo-Chirwrgical  RevinWf 
conducted  at  Philadelphia,  by  Professors  Gross  &  Richardson,  be- 
tokens a  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  for  the  new  journal,  if 
equal  ability  and  fearless  independence  characterize  the  future  num- 
bers as  are  exhibited  in  this.  We  like  its  just  and  discriminatiog 
criticisms,  albeit  some  of  our  New  York  publishers  and  would-be  dig- 
nitaries suffer  some,  though  not  beyond  their  deserts. 

Dr.  Mattson's  Family  Syringes  have  become  an  institution  among 
us,  and  though  so  recently  introduced,  have  already  obtained  the  pref- 
erence over  any  and  every  other  form  of  this  useful  instrument,  all 
over  the  country.    No  physician  will  do  without  them,  after     ha  vjn 
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proved  their  simplioitji  coayemence,  aud  «tility,  and  every  family  will 
find  it  handy  to  keep  one  in  the  hoase.  They  are  little  liable  to  be 
put  of  order  with  ordinary  care;  and  will  last  a  long  while  by  replac- 
1^  the  yalves,  which  accompany  each  instrument,  and  ample  dir^- 
jtip^m  are  enclosed  for  their  use  and  repair.    Se?  a^verti^em^nt. 

Bollock  k  Crenshaw,  of  Philadelphia,  annoaoce  on  another  page 
*  rariety  of  Improyed  saddle-bags,  for  the  use  of  ooimtry  physicians, 
which  most  be  invaluable  to  all  sneh. 

|J.  B.  L^)pincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  announce,  in  this  nnmbeFy 
4heir  catalogue  of  valuable  medical  tezt-books  and  standard  publiei^ 
lions,  which  they  are  continually  increasing  by  new  works. 

Dr.  G.  C.  B.  Weber,  of  this  city,  has  received  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  Ohio,  and  will 
do  honor  to  himself  and  the  College. 

''Moral  Insanity*^  necessarily  occupies  a  large  space  in  this  num- 
\^,  and  will  be  pursued  in  the  next,  by  an  eminent  "expert" 

We  learn  from  Albany,  that  the  Committee  on  Medical  CdUgetin 
^\^  Legislature  have  reported  in  favor  of  granting  an  annual  dona- 
.^pn  of  $10,Q0Q  for  two  years  to  the  projected  Consumption  Hospital 
fFby  the  Medical  Colleges  are  connected  with  the  proposed  hospitfil, 
unless  the  former. are  to  look  to  the  latter  for  the  supply  of  a^bjecjts 
for  dissection,  do^s  not  appear.  If  this  be  the  animus  of  that  com- 
tnittee,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  suggestion  that,  should  this  hospi- 
tal ever  have  any  other  existence  than  in  the  brains  of  the  projectors, 
the  number  of  patients  suffering  from  consumption,  admitted  into  its 
,  wards,  will  fomish  the  precise  number  of  the  sabjeets  which  it  will 
flimish  the  Colleges  for  the  dissection  ta^ble.  Not  that  the  diseaaa^ia 
ifieof able,  but  that  in  any  boipttal  which  hamaa  ingeniuty  can  dadse, 
toooY&tj.  from  consumption  Is  impossible.  The  atmosphere  and  Ae 
MBDciatioQB  of  such  a  Gdgotha  will  be  infallibly  fbtal,  wd  this  from 
,  (a  {A^oal  neoessUy . 
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i^As  the  January  number  began  our  eighth  year,  new  subscribera 
should  now  report;  themselves,  ajid  our  old  friends  are  reminded  tbs^t 
TWO  DOLLARS  in  advance  are  now  due  from  each  of  them  fear 
1857,  in  conformity  to  onr  terms,  which  may  be  sent  through  tli0  P. 
0.  at  our  risk,  in  cash  or  postage  stamps.  Two  copies  will  be  l^^ 
monthly  to  one  address  for  three  dollars  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advanee. 
Our  list  of  Receipts  for  the  current  year  calls  for  thanks  to  our  sub- 
scribers for  promptness. 

^qaBBgg^gi=gggB=g?ggggyg     ill  J    .11    .  JSiyg^pBffggggl=Ba^g^Bgl 

H902XFT8  to  January y  1857f  for  flnbseription  to  Ckiseitor 

Drs.  D.  Tilden,  A.  Underhill,  Qoaokenbash,  Dellnc  &  Go.,  A.  Brash,  Hartt,  Blatch- 
ford,  J.  Gardner,  MarBh,  Meakim,  Oliffe,  Neilaon,  Eager,  E.  H.  Dayis,  Kennedy,  Doims, 
Farmly,  Chilton,  Crane,  Wooster,  Detmold,  Miliano,  S.  S.  Fitch,  W.  Miner,  Jr.,  Sto«Qr» 
Wells,  G^urish,  Passmore,  Stillwell,  Elliott,  Emmett,  Cox,  Pratt,  Francis,  Paine,  H. 
Green,  Jackson,  Sayre,  Whiting,  Johnson,  Beale,  Hyslop,  Regensborger,  Morgop^  D. 
Ayres,  Wfaittelsey,  Kissam,  Belden,  Miner,  Bittler,  Boskey,  Hudson,  Marvin,  J.  M.  Snath, 
Drake,  Yandervoort,  Powers,  Mott,  Trenor,  Hubbard,  W.  Parker,  Milhan,  J.  W.  Green, 
Goldsmith,  Andrews,  Morton,  Warner,  Voss,  Roberts,  Sabine,  Linsly,  Yanderpool*  P* 
Tanbaren,  Telkamph,  T.  T.  Green.    List  to  be  continued  next  month. 

CONTENTS. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAL  C0LL;EGE. 

Ti;ro  ftill  Connea  of  I«eotiires  are  delivered  annnalljr.  The  Fall  Gotirae  com* 
mences  on  thejirsl  Tuesday  la  September,  and  the  Spring  Course  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
Febroary.  Each  Course  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  ea«h 
term. 


AiDBT  Marcb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

jAHKMoNAUGHTOir,  M.  D.,  Prof.  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jamsb  H.Arksbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Thoilas  Hun,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 


AMoe  Dkan,  Enq.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisprudence. 

Howard  ToimsxND,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Ezra  S.  Carb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

J.  v.  P.  QuAGKBfBU8R,M.D.,Prof.  of  Obstctrict. 


Fees  for  a  single  course,  $60;  for  two  courses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matriculation  fee,  $5; 
Graduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  Kew  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  llckets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  believed  to 
be  equal  to  those  a£forded  by  any  College  in  the  country .    Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,50  per 

JOHN  y.  p.  QUACKENBUSH,  Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medical  Department.— 49eselon  1856— 57.— -The  Sixth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  8d  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
the  Arst  of  the  ensuing  March. 


Paul  F.  Evb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 
Surgery. 

J^mr  M.  Watbon,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

W.  K.  BowuNO,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

A.  H.  BucHAiTAN,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


C.  K.  Winston,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

J.  Berrixn  Undsut,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

Thomas  R.  Jknnings,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 


tomy. 

WnxiAX  T.  Brigos,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Anatomy. 

The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

A  full  Prdiminary  Ckmrse  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors, 
eommencingalso  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  is  open  to  the  Oass  free  of 
ehaige. 

A  Cliniaue  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  are 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University  is  $105.  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,) 
$5;  Practical  Anatomy,  $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $8  per  week.    Further  information  or  Catalogue,  apply  to 

PAUL.  P.  EVE,  M.  D., 

NAfflmixx,  Trnn.,  June,  1850.  JPmms  mf  ike  WmemU^* 

CASTLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in%astleton  Medical  College.  The  SPBINO 
SESSION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  Degrees  are  conferred 
»t  the  dose  of  each  tram. 


JooEPH  PsBKiNS,  M.  D.,  Prof.  of  Materia  Medica 
•ad  Therapeutics. 

WnxiAK  BwnniR,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Fntctice  of  Medicine. 

MiODLzroN  Goldsmith.  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

WJi.  C.  KimuDaK,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp. 


CoRTDON  La  Ford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

Gborob  Haduct,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistiy 
and  Natural  History. 

ADRIAN  T.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


noB.— For  Lectures,  $50;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  Colleges,  $10; 
M»tricnlation,  $5;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2,00  to  $2,60  per  week. 

A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

,  Yt.,  Jwu,  185«. 
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AN   INVALUABLE   WORK, 

HOT  OKLT  TO  PH7SIGIAK8  AND  STUDENTS,  BUT  TO  TIE  PUBLIC  AT  LABOS. 

Cettera  to   a  Koung  |)[)20irian: 

By  JAMES  JACKSON,  M.D^  I.I..D.. 

JProfeafT  Bmteriima  iu  Wmrvmrd  JJnivtrHM^^  Sft,  UPc, 

Diif  work  has  met  with  the  most  hearty  commendation  from  the  Medical  ProfesRion  on  bdth 
■ides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  the  results  of  fifty  years'  experience  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cian in  the  country .  And  such  is  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  that  not  only  medi* 
mU  men,  but  nurses,  heads  of  families,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  will 
Ibid  it  of  the  greatest  service.  In  1  vol.  12mo,  Price  $1.  jfST  Sent  any  distance  under  8000  miles 
(m  receipt  of  price. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO., 

Dee.  2t.  Pabllsbers,  13  'Winter  St.,  Boston* 

»r  o  "rxo  3E3 . 

Hie  subscriber  having  removed  from  390  Broadway,  comer  of  Walker  Street,  all  orders,  in 
fotore,  for  his  Preparations  are  to  be  addressed  to 

THOMAS  T.  GREEN, 

Apothecary, 
862  Broadway,  comer  of  14th  Street, 

UNION  PLACE  HOTEL. 

Mecbanlcal  Treatment  of  Surgrleal  Diseases. 

The  sabscriber,  having  been  solicited  by  the  profession,  will  devote  particU' 
lar  attention  to  the  treatment  of  deformities,  and  those  diseases  resulting  in  dis- 
tortions. 

Among  the  former,  are  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Glub-Feet,  Wrj-Neck, 
Ac.;  of  the  latter,  are  Ulceration  of  the  Vertebra  (Potts^  disease),  Ulceration 
of  the  Hip  and  other  Joints,  &c. 

His  apparatus  also  facilitates  the  cure  of  that  difficulty  termed  Spinal  Irri- 
tation. His  mode  of  treatment  of  many  of  these  diseases  is  new,  and  he  is 
happy  to  say,  meets  the  approbation  of  eminent  men  in  the  profession.  In 
Potts'  disease,  in  the  recent  cases,  his  apparatus  will  restore  and  retain  the 
figure  erect,  while  it  also  shortens  very  much  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In 
elub-feet,  in  children  and  youth,^e  relieves  them  without  an  operation,  and 
without  restraint  to  the  motions  of  the  joints. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  offered  their  names  as  references : 
Dr.  G.  Buck,  Dr.  H.  Grben, 

"    J.  R.  Wood,  "    A.  B.  Whiting, 

"      G.  F.  WOODWABD,  "      J.  LiNSLY, 

"    J.  Davis,  "    A.  C.  Joslin,  Everett  Hoose. 

Messrs.  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood.  261  Pearl  Street. 

8^3  Broadway,  N.  ¥•' 
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PHirsiciAnrs'  «APiiii.i;  ba«s. 

Fig.  1. 

the;  Bw  here  deapiribed  are  made 
of  fine  white  Leather.  The  sides  worn 
next  to  the  horse  are  without  seam.  A 
flap  of  Patent  Leather  covers  the  (ops 
of  the  Bags,  and  protects  them  from 
the  weather.  The  edges  of  the  flaps 
are  neatly  trimjned  f\th  Bed.  The 
Bottles  contained  in  all  of  them  are 
glass  stoppered. 

Fig.  !•  The  bottles  in  this  bag  are 
contained  in  drawers  which  slide  in  ai 
the  ends  of  the  bag,  and  are  fastened 
by  a  strap  passing  through  an  eye  in 
the  drawer— the  eyes  serve  as  han^qi 
by  which  the  drawers  are  drawu  oat 
Tne  drawers  containing  the  medicines 
can  be  removed  withoat  taking  the  ba^ 
from  the  horse.  A  space  above  iSe 
drawers  serves  for  carrying  Instm- 
ments,  Packages,  &c. 

Bags  containing  24  vials. . . . $11.60 

"  "         20    "    ....  10.00 

^.  2.  "  "         16    «    ....     9.00 


B  bottles  are  at  the  faot- 
-(as  shown  in  the  see- 

E laced  above  the  hot- 
istmments,  &c,    The 
noved  to  gain  access  to 


Qg  24  vials.... $11. 00 

ao  '<  ....  io,eo 
w  "  ....   «.eo 


f<9-  3  Fig.  8.    Flat  bafCB^(as  showm  Ia 

of  sm^  b^ 
,  are  intended  for 
flap  has  a  poekel 

rials..,. $12,00 
"   ....  11.00 
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ni^HB  attention  of  the  medicid  prbfeftiion  is  re^eotfuHjr  solidted  to  the  foUowiiiK  list  of  mJvL- 
JL  able  therapeutic  agents  fa  combfna^on  with  God  Urer  Oil.  Perfect  solutlbn  is  attaiiied, 
and  the  prdporticMis  in  each  preparaticm  are  gnaranteed  as  unflerbientioned: 

Oleum  HorrhtuB  Cum  Quina,  one  ounce  contains  two  grains;. 
«*  "  "     Morphia,        "  "    one-fourth  " 

"  "  "     Iodine,  "  "    four  ** 

«»  "  "     Iodide  AJrsenici,  "    one-sixth    " 

"  «*  "     Plumbia  Acetate,       "    six  " 

"  "  "     HydrargyriBichloridi'*    one-sixth    " 

Pte^nred  at  tbe  laboratory,  999  B&OADWA7, 

GEO.  E.  mOER  &  CO^ 

IMPROVl:ifEKT  iX  THE  TREAl^SlttlNT 

OF 

ZZ  £3  X).  Pif  I  .A. . 

The  undersigned  respectfullj  informs  the  Physicians  of  New  York  and  rieinity,  that  he  hliit 
oewly  improved  TRUSS  for  the  treatment  of  Hernia,  which  he  has  used  in  bis  practice  1H^ 
great  success  for  some  years  past,  at  the  South.  It  is  pronounced  by  physicians  to  be  the  best 
yet  produced. 

A  large  majority  of  cases  treated  with  this  Instrument  may  be  effectually  cured  in  from  six 
ta  nine  months. 

It  gives  no  pain;  is  perfect  in  its  adaptation;  and  may  be  worn  with  perfect  comfort. 

He  is  now  located  in  this  city,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  the  patronage  of  physidans  hav- 
ing these  troublesome  cases  under  their  care. 

ANDREW  DUNN,  M.  D., 

BTo.  01  West  IStlft  Street,  between  5fli  and  6tl&  Avenues, 

P.  S.— -The  profession  of  New  York,  who  are  familiar  with  the  Truss  of  Dr.  Hood,  so  long 
employed  in  this  city  by  J.  M.  SAin>BR80N,  Esq  ,  and  which  received  the  medal  of  the  American 
Institute  over  all  competition,  will  find  it  improved  by  calling  on  Dr.  Dann,  as  above. 

MECHANICMi^SUR&ERY. 

ARTMCIAL  LEGS,  "PALMER'S  PATENT," 

ARE  MANT^ACTUItED  ^ 

At  B78  Broadway,  New  Torit;  876  Chesniil  Stteeli  Fliiladelp&Ht;  kbA 

THBSB  IiIMBS  are  radically  and  essentially  different  in  their  mechanism,  their  ojpeia* 
tion,  usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordliiarily  matle  and  sold  !I3iey  are  beiutuhfir 
lnd&pted  to  every  variety  of  stump;  for  every  age  and  sex*  and  fbr  walking ^th  the  utmost  em 
itfid  gracefulness,  ais  also  for  actively  engaging  in  every  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

49"  iJpward  of  two  thoneand  persons,  iwaj- women  and  ehildren,-  {inelttdiag  upward  of  twMi* 
tj-five  persons  wearing  pairs  of  them  J  are  ^  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  these  limbs. 
'fiTntlxe  i£cUfletton  !•  )^U;«nfteed.- 
Fii&ipUtti  eoiitaftthig  BQfiTdwef ,  aaid  fho-  mM  YMOU  in^vtmiUim^  are  sent  to  all  who  if|% 
fdr  titekn.  jiavnarcn. 

VAI^NTINK  MOTIf,  M.  D.  I        J.  M.  CARNOCHAN,  V.  D. 

WUXARD  PARKER,  V.  D.  f        ALFRED  C.  POST,  M.  D 

JOHN  C.  GHEESEMAN,  M.  D. 
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»r.  MATTSON'S  Patent  Preminm 
Family  and  other  Syringres.  The 
best  assortment  in  the  IJ.  S.  llan- 
nf actnred  by  Mattson  &  €0.9  Bos- 
ton* Beware  of  Inferior  and  De- 
ceptive Imitations. 

ASMtiVBR  MBDAIi,  (the  highest  premium,)  was  swarded  by  the  MMsachusetts  Char. 
Meo.  Association  in  September,  1856,  to  "  MATTSON'S  BlJLSTIC  VALVB  STR- 

INGBS."  The  Judges  were  Drs.  Henry  G.  Clark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gay,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  Crys- 
tal Palace,  New  York;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  yariona  other 
Associations.  

MATTSON'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  SYRINGE.— This  has  no  rival  in  point 
of  neatness,  efficiency  and  portability.  It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 
elastic  ralres;  fills  itself  through  a'bnospherio  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable  male  and  female  self-syringe.  "The  best  enemata  apparatua 
known  to  us,"  was  the  report  of  the  aforesaid  Char.  Mec.  Assoc.  Each 
Syringe  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mattson's  Illustrated  Manual  of  Diree- 
tions,  a  volume  of  164  pages. 

ARNOTT'S  CHEAP  ELASTIC  SYRINGE,  Manufactured  by  Mattson  h 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valvM. 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Sold  without  the  MianuaL 

MCattson's  Patent  Pocket  Syrinfire. 

A  small  sized  metallic  pump,  with  elastic  valves,  and  differing  entirely 
from  other  ^ump  syringes,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  maj 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  use  of  vaginal  in- 
jections; hence  ladies  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  pump  Syrinco. 
Sold  with  the  Manual.  *•   -  -• 

Mattson's  Patent  Metallic  Pump  Syringe. 

Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  valves.  It  is  neat,  well 
made,  already  a  favorite  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  The 
Manual  is  included. 

49-  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
•aid  of  the  aforesaid  Manual: — "  It  appears  to  be  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature,  and  free  from 
any  tendency  to  empiricism." 

Cteneral  Depot,  MATTSOM  A  CO*,  39  Trcmont  Street,  Boeton* 

JtSf  For  sale  by  the  principal  Druggists.  Liberal  discounts  to  the  Trade.  Priced  Cireolan 
foxikiihed  on  application. 

Dr.  Mattson  turn  revoked  tbe  Agenejr  of  Msurk  "Wortiaey,  and  lias  no  eon- 
neetlon  "wWa.  lUiii,  nor  lUs  lilred  man,  Thomas  lie^vrls. 

DR.  AL.BAN  GOLDSMITH 

HAVING  returned  to  the  city,  and  resumed  his  practice,  will  as  heretofore  attend  to  the  oper- 
ation of  liltliontripsjr,  or  removing  atone  from  the  bladder  without  the  knife;  and 
also  attend  to  other  diseases  of  the  Genito-Urmary  Organs.    His  office  is  at  70  Franklin  Street. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  £T£. 

DR.  ELLKyiT'S  Lectures  on  Ophthalmic  Medidne  and  Surgery,  including  the  Anatomy.  Phjai- 
olon^  and  Pathology  of  the  human  E;ye,  will  commence  Kovhchir  I61H.  During  the 
eoorae  Dr.  xlKott  will  introduce,  Illustrate,  and  compare  the  improvements  and  progress  of  Oph 
fhalmic  Science  in  London,  Parif ,  and  New  York.  Ticketa  can  be  obtained  at  the  office,  No.  7 
OiBtOB  Hall,  Attor  Place. 
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ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 


iniAGE  OF  THE  MX7RDERER  ON  THE  EYE  OF  HIS  VICTIAI. 

[The  following  letter  was  received  by  Coroner  Connery,  during  the  late  In- 
quest in  the  case  of  Dr.  Burdell.  It  was  very  properly  ignored  by  the  com- 
mittee of  medical  gentlemen  who  assisted  that  functionary,  but  a  copy  has  been 
sent  to  us  for  publication,  by  an  unknown  correspondent.  We  confess  to  the 
apprehension  that  it  was  a  hoax,  for  we  were  loth  to  believe  that  Dr.  (xoddard 
would  compromise  himself,  by  what  we  regard  as  physiologically  and  philo- 
flophically  absurd.  But  having  assured  ourselves  that  it  was  received  by  tho 
Coroner,  we  publish  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  with  our  disclaimer.] 

Philadelphia,  February  7th,  1867. 

To  the  Corgner,  and  the  Coroner's  Jury 

in  the  case  of  the  homicide  of  Dr,  BwrdeU : 

Gentlemen. — Having  noticed  some  remarks  in  the  public  press,  in 
relation  to  the  investigations  made  of  the  condition  of  that  delicate 
membrane  of  the  eye,  the  retina,  after  death,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  corroborative  evidence  of  guilty  parties  in  cases  of 
murdered  persons,  I  have  thought  that  I  might  serve  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic justice,  if  not  in  the  case  now  under  your  charge  for  investigation, 
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perhaps  ia  other  cases  that  may  arise,  by  commanicating  to  you  some 
remarks  foanded  on  facts  of  a  microscopic  character;  and  also  correct 
erroneous  impressions,  evidently  entertained  by  the  anthors  of  the 
commanications  allnded  to. 

The  microscopic  investigations  that  I  began  many  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Horner,  at  that 
time  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  extended  up  to  the  present  moment,  with  the  aid  of  microscopic 
and  philosophic  instruments  of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  with  results 
unfolding  facts  in  physiology  and  photography  of  the  most  astonishing 
character,  which,  from  attention  to  the  arduous  duties  of  an  exten- 
sive practice,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  put  into  such  classified  form 
as  I  intended  to  do,  before  presenting  them  to  the  consideration  of  my 
medical  brethren ;  nevertheless  I  have  concluded  to  send  you  some 
notice  of  them  for  the  information  of  the  intelligent  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  Coroner's  Jury  at  New  York,  in  the  late  Dr  BurdelFs 
case. 

I  subjected  the  eyes  of  animals  about  to  be  slaughtered  to  the  in- 
spection of  objects  illuminated  by  the  full  light  of  day,  so  arranged 
that  an  impression  should  with  certainty  be  made  vpon  the  retina; 
after  an  exposure  for  a  short  time,  the  light  was  entirely  excluded, 
and  the  animal  was  again  placed  in  full  light,  after  ten  minutes'  ex- 
posure to  darkness.  Another  object  was  presented  as  long  as  the 
first,  and  then  the  light  entirely  withdrawn  for  ten  minutes.  Thus 
the  same  animal  was  exposed  to  light  and  darkness  for  twelve  suc- 
cessive times. 

On  examining  the  eyes,  after  having  subjected  the  eyes  to  the  imbi- 
bition of  coagulating  chemical  materials,  I  found  that  I  could  take 
from  the  stratified  retina  a  perfect  image  of  every  object,  just  in  the 
reversed  order  of  their  exposure  to  the  eyes  during  life.  I  have  since 
repeated  these  experiments,  and  feel  confident  that  I  could, unfold  all 
the  associates  of  a  deceased  individual,  who  may  have  died  in  full 
healthy  firom  some  violent  or  sudden  cause,  even  to  the  twentieth  im- 
pression on  the  retina;  and  I  think,  from  recent  experiments,  that  even 
the  most  casual  or  accidental  impression  may  be  discovered  by  the 
magnifying  powers  of  the  microscope,  after  the  eye  has  been  subject- 
ed to  endosmodic  imbibition,  a  process  which  may  be  pursued  with 
■access  many  days  after  death.    By  the  aid  of  photography,  the  pic- 
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tures  impressed  on  the  retina  may  be  transferred  and  magnified  so  as 
to  be  complete  evidence  to  a  Coroner's,  Petit  or  Grand  Jnry. 

I  hope  these  remarks  may  be  considered  with  that  attention  which 
their  importance  justifies,  by  the  gentlemen  of  your  jury  and  yourself. 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

P.  B.  GODDARD,  M.D., 

Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

P.  S.  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  any  further  remarks  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  or  yourself  may  suggest,  and  as  the  subject 
is  one  of  great  importance,  I  feel  free  to  allow  the  utmost  publicity  to 
my  remarks. — P.  B.  G. 


ON  THE  DEOUKIHO  SELATI0H8  OF  THE  ItEDlCAL  FBOFESSIOIT 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

By  Louis  Bauer,  M.D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  E. 

Fellow  of  the  New  York  Pathological  and  the  German  Medico-Chirurgical  Secioties,  Cor- 
responding Fellow  of  the  London  Medical  Society;  Surgeon  of  the 
Brooklyn  Orthopaedic  Institute,  etc.,  etc. 

Brooklyn,  January  20M,  1857. 
The  complaints  of  medical  men  respecting  the*  declining  estimation 
of  our  professional  calling  are  pretty  general.  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  interest  and  duty  to  inquire  into  their  causes.  To  a  great  extent 
they  are  attributable  to  the  total  anarchy  of  medical  practice.  Ille- 
gitimate intruders  are  numerous,  who  assume  the  title  of  Dr.,  and  the 
practice  of  medicine;  for  their  impositions  and  absurdities  the  legiti- 
mate profession  suffer  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Popular  essays 
and  books  on  medicine,  more  particularly  those  on  Homoeopathy,  are 
destructive  in  the  highest  degree,  with  reference  to  the  confidence  of 
the  community;  for  they  represent  medical  science  as  a  collection  of 
names,  symptoms  and  arcanas,  and  leading  to  the  presumption  that 
medical  science  properly  popularized  is  as  easily  comprehended  and  as 
easily  practised.  Fraudulent  pretenders  do  the  rest,  in  making  the 
public  believe  that,  by  itituition,  divination  and  inspiration,  they  are 
more  efficient  and  successful  in  curing  diseases  than  the  regular  pro- 
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fession,  in  removing  even  maladies  that  have  hitherto  withstood  the 
most  arduous  medical  exertions.  The  so-called  eclecticism  comes  also 
under  this  head. 

The  effect  of  all  these  kinds  of  quackery  and  deceit,  calculated 
upon  the  ignorant  and  credulous  portion  of  the  community,  is  limited 
also  to  that  class  that  leans  towards  mysticism  and  the  superhuman. 

But  unfortunately  we  do  also  observe  that  the  confidence  in  our 
professional  efficacy  and  ability  is  sadly  shaken  and  lamentably  un- 
dermined even  in  those  circles  where  science  and  skill  are  generally 
appreciated;  by  men  who  are  competent  of  judging  of  the  value  of 
sound  intellectual  training  and  practical  knowledge. 

If  such  facts  stare  in  our  face,  we  have  verily  good  reasons  to  me- 
ditate on  the  causes,  and  to  ask  whether  we  do  not  furnish  them  our- 
selves. 

He  that  has  had  extensive  intercourse  with  his  professional  breth- 
ren in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  whose  mind  is  not  biassed  by  self- 
conceit  or  professional  arrogance,  and  who  has  paid  some  attention  to 
the  acts  of  professional  men  at  large,  cannot  hesitate  in  answering 
that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

First  and  foremost  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  evils,  if  there  are 
any,  before  we  can  contemplate  and  suggest  their  reform. 

Time  has  wrought  a  sad  change  in  the  professional  character. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  practice  of  medicine  was  a  kind  of 
practical  religion;  a  religious  culture  so  to  speak,  and  to  the  goddess 
Hygeiaea  a  temple  at  Ephesus  was  devoted.  During  the  middle 
ages  and  among  christian  communities  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  bed- 
ridden rested  chiefly  with  religious  and  charitable  orders;  medical 
practice  was  one  of  the  means  of  charity  and  Samaritanism.  Thia 
character  was  still  upheld  by  Henry  YIII.  of  England,  in  the  charter 
granted  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  in  not  per- 
mitting the  receipt  of  fee  or  remuneration  for  medical  aid  tendered. 

Since  then  medical  practice  has  become  a  free  art,  and  in  some 
countries  it  has  been  lowered  to  a  trade.  It  is  no  longer  governed 
by  a  competition  of  high  aspiration  and  ambition,  but  by  a  competi- 
tion of  money  making  and  lucre,  from  which  comparatively  but  few 
exceptions  can  be  recognised. 

The  sublime  object  of  the  healing  art  in  relieving  our  fellow  beings 
from  pain  and  suffering,  and  preserving  the  precious  life  of  a  father 
or  a  mother,  and  so  forth,  that  once  formed  the  link  of  unity,  honor 
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and  character  of  professional  men,  has  yielded  the  gronnd  to  profane 
and  indiyidnal  separation  with  money  and  gratuitous  reputation  as 
remote  object.  The  mutual  support  a  medical  man  once  received 
from  his  professional  brethren  in  his  doleful  and  arduous  calling  is 
but  rarely  extended  to  him  now.  One  tries  to  displace  and  to  suc- 
ceed the  other  in  the  confidence  of  his  client;  ignominious  means  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  effect  so  desirable  a  result.  Science  not  rarely 
is  blasphemed  for  mere  personal  objects,  and  rather  more  appropriated 
to  discredit  their  professional  colleagues,  than  to  the  slander  of  per- 
sonal character. 

For  the  former  is  legal.  'A  difference  of  opinion,  or  the  gratuitous 
suggestion  of  another  remedy  in  the  absence  of  a  medical  attendant, 
may  have  a  better  effect  to  deprive  him  of  the  confidence  of  his  client, 
than  a  malignant  attack  upon  his  character,  while  this  is  answerable 
to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  malicious  intent  that  serves  as  a  motive  to  pro- 
•  fessional  misdemeanor,  though  it  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  one  Un- 
justifiable severity  against  the  errors  of  colleagues  may  have  the 
same  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  To  the  committal  of  errors  in 
diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment  every  physician  is  liable,  however 
well  informed  and  highly  endowed  with  acute  abservation  and  judg- 
ment he  may  be.  The  most  prominent  men  of  our  profession  require 
occasionally  forbearance,  despite  all  their  personal  and  scientific  supe- 
riority; how  much  more  practitioners  of  ordinary  capacity.  The  ex- 
posure of  an  error  does  not  usually  limit  its  effects  upon  the  estima- 
tion of  an  individual  practitioner,  but  reflects  general  discredit,  from 
which  the  whole  class  must  necessarily  suffer.  Moreover,  most  errors 
have  passed  remedy  when  they  come  to  the  cognizance  of  a  second 
party,  and  severity  has  consequently  no  feasible  pretence;  but  cer- 
tainly it  will  reach  our  professional  relations  to  the  public,  and  shake 
their  confidence. 

The  evils  of  professional  life  appertain  by  no  means  to  one  na- 
tionality exclusively;  they  are  pretty  generally  diffused  amongst  all 
nations.  They  are  the  same  in  Germany  without  a  code  of  Ethics, 
as  they  are  with  the  code  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  the  United  States.  The  English 
profession,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  dig- 
nified and  becoming   demeanor,  though  exceptions  of    the  most 
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lamentable  nature  oecar  even  in  England,  as  the  well  known  case  of 
John  Gay,  Esq.,  exemplifies. 

The  next  point  for  our  consideration  is  the  system  of  medical  edu- 
cation adopted  in  this  country.  Not  alone  that  every  body,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  preparatory  classical  education,  is  admitted  unconditionally 
as  student  of  medicine,  the  time  of  medical  studies  moreover  is  limited 
to  a  period  entirely  inadequate  for  eflBcient  medical  training,  and  in 
•fine  his  examination  for  the  diploma  is  passed  before  men  whose  weak 
points  and  hobbies  he  has  learned  by  heart. 

If  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  no  longer 
considered  indispensable  for  the  study  of  medicine,  the  intellectual 
training  and  the  gradual  development  of  judgment,  by  whatever 
scientific  medium,  remains  still  essential.  A  young  man  that  has 
passed  a  part,  of  his  life  in  a  mechanical  business,  requiring  but  routine 
and  imitation,  cannot,  without  further  intellectual  culture,  be  consid- 
ered efficiently  trained  for  the  difficult  studies  of  medicine,  and  cannot 
be  qualified  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsible  duties  of  a  physician. 
Neither  is  a  term  of  nine  months  a  sufficient  time  to  acquire  that  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  practical  skill  indispensably  necessary  to  medi- 
cal men.  In  Germany,  France,  and  England  a  triennlum  is  the 
shortest  period  allowed  for  medical  study,  and  some  of  the  German 
States  prescribe  four  and  five  years.  And  even  this  long  period,  be- 
sides the  required  classical  education,  with  all  the  educational  facilities 
of  German,  French  and  English  Universities  and  schools,  are  not 
sufficient  to  our  observation,  to  secure  the  maturity  of  the  younger 
medical  generation.  How  much  less  Is  this  to  be  expected  from  a 
study  of  nine  months  with  limited  facilities.  The  laudable  attempts 
made  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  fix  a  time  for  the  study 
of  medicine  more  In  conformity  with  the  scientific  and  practical  re- 
quirements of  a  physician,  have  hitherto  proved  failures,  and  all  attempts 
will  necessarily  fall  as  long  as  medical  education  Is  retained  In  the 
hands  of  private  corporations,  sustaining  themselves  by  competition 
and  concessions.  The  University  of  Michigan  had  It  In  Its  power  to 
set  the  first  good  example.  In  extending  the  time  for  medical  study, 
on  account  of  Its  perfect  Independence  from  the  number  and  fees  of 
students;  yet  It  has  not  adopted  this  wise  course.  And  when  it  was 
attempted  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  students  left  for 
easier  quarters — so  at  least  Dr.  Gibson  informed  us.  And  what  an 
examination  means,  conducted  by  teachers  of  a  college  whose  sub- 
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sistence  obvioaslj  depends  more  or  less  on  the  number  or  fees  of  their 
andience,  may  be  easily  imagined  withoat  farther  comment. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  labors  and  scien- 
tific exertion  of  the  American  profession,  or  to  shake  their  public  con- 
fidence, for  such  an  attempt  would  be  suicidal  to  our  own  interests. 
Yet  it  seems  to  us  as  if  their  scientific  accomplishments  were  more 
attributable  to  personal  perseverance,  talent,  and  diligence,  besides 
foreign  medical  education,  than  to  the  medical  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  though  we  beg  for  due  allowance  of  erring. 

This  theme  has  occasionally  turned  up  between  us,  and  enlightened 
Americans,  both  professional  and  non-professional,  and  as  yet  we  have 
met  with  no  condemnatory  remarks  upon  our  views?  The  comparative 
easiness  with  which  medical  degrees  and  the  scientific  license  for  medi- 
cal practice  may  be  obtained  in  this  country,  has  been  stigmatised  by 
the  public,  and  given  rise  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that  no  profession 
could  be  easier  eutered  upon  than  the  medical,  and  that  it  required 
less  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  student  than  any  other;  an  opin- 
ion that  comprises  both  disrespect  and  grave  error.  For  we  believe 
that  no  profession  requires  a  better  education,  more  profound  knowl- 
edge, practical  tact  and  skill;  more  talent,  judgment  and  sublime 
devotion  to  the  objects  of  humanity  than  the  medical  profession;  neith- 
er is  it  inferior  in  its  relation  to  public  welfare. 

The  adoption  of  specialties  or  their  repudiation  is  another  subject 
of  moment,  bearing  upon  both  scientific  progress  and  practical  useful- 
ness, thus  indirectly  affecting  our  professional  relations  with  the 
public. 

Hitherto  this  important  question  has  been  but  superficially  discuss- 
ed, and  rather  in  the  way  of  polemics  thrown  overboard  without  either 
a  fair  trial  or  hearing.  Yet,  by  ignoring  that  question,  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  facts  produced  by  division  of  labor  over  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  nor  deny  the  signal  progress  manufactures,  industry,  and  science 
have  received  at  its  hands.  England  owes  her  industrial  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  to  division  of  labor,  and  this  very  system  has  al- 
ready been  advantageously  resorted  to  in  this  country. 

Thus  far  experience  has  already  decided  in  favor  of  that  system, 
with  reference  to  industry  and  manufactures,  and  for  us  it  remains  to 
broach  the  question  as  to  medical  science  and  practice. 

The  conditions  of  the  old  world  in  respect  to  the  legal  organization 
of  medical  practice,  are  devised  different  from  those  of  the  United 
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States.  The  nnmber  and  atrocities  of  quacks  in  this  country,  restrained 
by  no  lav,  render  the  experiment  rather  hazardous.  If,  howerer,  the 
utility  and  expediency  of  speciaUsm  can  be  clearly  demonstarated;  the 
apprehended  abuse  loses  its  force. 

The  opponents  of  specialties  maintain  that  nature  is  both  unique 
and  indivisible,  consequently  medical  science  should  be  the  sune. 
Correct  as  this  principle  is  with  reference  to  medical  science,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  equally  correct  with  reference  to  healing 
art — ^that  is,  the  practical  application  of  medical  knowledge  upon  con- 
crete diseases.  Between  the  two  we  hare  to  discriminate,  in  order 
to  arrire  at  proper  conclusions.  And  that  much  we  beg  to  state  at 
this  juncture,  that  medical  specialists  of  the  present  day  have  never 
contended  for  anything  else  than  the  subdivision  of  the  healing  art  as  a 
measure  of  greater  scientific  advancement  and  practical  efficiency. 

In  glancing  over  the  extensive  ground  the  various  disdples  of 
medical  science  occupy,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  theur  thorough 
acquisition  is,  to  say  the  least,  the  full  task  of  one  man's  exertion. 
In  order  to  retain  the  acquired  knowledge,  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
steady  progress  of  science,  constant  repetition  and  study  of  periodieali 
will  be  needful.  The  result  of  this  persevering  diligence  will  be 
theoretical  knowledge,  which  alone  does  not  render  the  phjrsician 
practically  useful,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  his  foundation. 

One  may  know  by  heart  the  organization  mid  construction  of  the 
human  body,  yet  the  relation  of  the  organs  in  it  he  will  understand 
correctly  only  by  the  aid  of  dissections.  A  physiologist  cannot  be 
imagined  to  be.  perfect  without  morphology,  the  proficiency  in  both 
the  microscope  and  chemical  analysis.  To  become  an  operator,  we 
have  to  pay  profound  attention  to  topographic  anatomy,  and  devote 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  operations  upon  subjects.  The  practice  of 
midwifery  is  dependent  on  preliminary  attendance  in  a  lying-in  hoe- 
{Htal,  the  observation  of  r^ular  and  artificial  parturition,  the  con- 
stant exercise  with  instruments  upon  a  phantom,  and  the  use  of  spec- 
ula. No  one  can  be  considered  a  reliable  opththalmologist,  unless 
he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  important  use  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, without  which  no  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  in  eye  diseases. 

Dr.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  devoted  six  months  in  order  to  be- 
come proficient,  and  this  under  the  direction  of  Yon  Graefe,  of  Ber- 
lin, one  of  our  best,  if  not  the  most  prominent  teacher  of  ophthal- 
mology now  living.    Those  who  have  acquired  great  facility  in  using 
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the  stethoscope,  are  of  opinion  that  much  time,  diligence,  fine  hearing, 
and  numerous  eases  of  thoracic  diseases  of  different  character,  are 
requisite  to  render  the  stethoscope  a  reliable  instrument  for  diagnosis. 

And  clinics  of  everj  description  are  needful  to  qualify  for  obserta- 
tion  and  discrimmation  of  diseases,  in  fact  to  have  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  acquired  knowledge,  though  the  Professor  of  Medicitie  at 
the  XTniyersitj  of  Michigan  has  not  formed  the  same  estimate  of 
dmical  instruction,  but  considers  it  rather  dispensable.  Where,  in 
fine,  can  a  phydcian  become  a  successful  manager  of  insanity,  except 
•  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  This  all  seems  in.our  estimation  to  be  cTideiH;, 
and  needs  no  further  comment. 

Let  us  ask  now  candidly,  is  one  man  capable  of  acquiring  all  that 
knowledge  and  practical  proficiency  ?  is  he  able  to  qualify  himself  in 
every  branch  with  equal  profundity  and  practical  dexterity?  can  he 
find  the  leisure  of  doing  so,  besides  his  practical  pursuits,  presuming 
that  he  possesses  both  vigor  and  capacity?  and  again,  has  he  the 
natural  taste  for  all  descriptions  in  the  same  strength?  We  do  not 
think  that  any  medical  man,  competent  by  knowledge  and  of  unpre- 
judiced mind,  will  respond  to  the  questions  started  affirmatively. 

We  at  least  could  not  side  with  him,  having  never  had  a  chance 
of  meeting  a  medical  practitioner  thus  qualified,  although  our  medi- 
cal acquaintances  are  numerous,  and  belong  to  a  class  endowed  with 
no  ordinary  faculties,  vigor,  and  diligence.  Our  experience  in  this 
respect  has  taught  us  that  those  who  pretend  to  cultivate  all  branches 
of  medical  science  and  healing  art,  acquire  in  every  one  some  cyclo- 
pedic routine  and  general  superficiality,  but  profundity  in  none.  And 
certain  it  is  that  they  never  will  be  able  to  advance  science. 

The  adoption  of  specialties  suggest  themselves  by  necessity,  and  it 
is  a  vain  attempt  to  oppose  them  on  a  scientific  or  practical  ground. 
All  that  has  been  accomplished  by  medical  science  in  modem  times 
has  been  chiefly  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  specialties;  by  the 
scientific  and  practical  culture  of  single  disciplines;  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  whole  mind  upon  isolated  subjects;  and  by  the  accumula- 
Hon  of  material  and  facts  unprecedented.  What  would  physiology 
be  without  the  labors  of  Valentine,  Purkinje,  Johannes  Mtlller,  Stil- 
ling, Magendie,  Koelliker,  Bowman,  and  Marshall  Hall  ?  In  what  con- 
dition would  we  find  pathological  anatomy  without  Rokitanzky,  Vir- 
chow,  Paget,  Cruveillier,  Lebert,  Gluge,  Henle,  4;c.  ?  and  in  all  dis- 
ciplines the  names  of  special  inquirers  have  made  themselves  felt,  and 
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will  retain  honorable  distinction  for  all  future.  Since  Laefinec  invent- 
ed the  stethoscope,  and  since  the  thoracic  diseases  have  become  the 
object  of  special  research,  what  tremendons  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  both  diagnosis  and  treatment,  for  which  we  refer  to  the 
works  of  Skoda,  Stokes,  and  Traube.  By  the  invention  of  the  oph- 
thalmoscope and  the  specialty  of  ophthalmology,  the  pathology  of 
eye  diseases  has  been  entirely  altered,  and  the  treatment  has  become 
more  rational  and  successful.  And  to  what  height  of  scientific  per- 
fection has  orthopaedic  surgery  been  elevated  by  men  like  Stromeyer, 
Jules  Guerin,  DieiBfenbach,  and  Langenbeck  ?  Under  the  special  in- 
fluence of  Conolly,  Esquirol,  Braunlich,  and  Fessen,  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  has  become  more  reconciled  with  science  and  humanity, 
and  neither  of  them  would  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  derision 
of  a  judicial  court  and  a  jury,  as  lately  two  professors  of  New  York 
have  done,  in  assuming  a  knowledge  and  practical  judgment  of  a 
medical  subject,  of  which  they  were  evidently  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent. Is  the  public  to  be  blamed,  when  they  prefer  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Braunlich,  of  Brooklyn,  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  to  that  of  Drs.  Wil- 
lard  Parker  and  Gilman,  because  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  mental  diseases  especially,  and  has  been  at  the  head 
of  a  well-frequented  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Saxony,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
sumed to  be  more  efficient  in  treating  and  correctly  judging  that  class 
of  diseases  than  the  two  professors  collectively,  however  profound 
their  learning  otherwise  may  be. 

To  those  who  oppose  the  necessity  and  beneficial  results  of  special- 
ties, we  suggest  a  visit  to  Dr.  Marion  Sims'  Institute  for  diseases  of 
women,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  cures  are  accomplished  therein 
which  allow  no  comparison — cures  of  the  most  loathsome  maladies  and 
defects,  that  had  hitherto  been  experimented  on  vainly;  cures  former- 
ly exceptions,  and  happy  accidents  that  have  become  the  rule.  Our 
own  humble  exertions  for  the  advancement  of  orthopsedic  surgeiy 
.  will  be  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  result. 

The  public  is  too  keen  in  their  observation  as  to  the  curative  results 
between  general  practitioners  and  specialists,  and  the  latter  are  ob- 
viously favored  by  the  community.  This  experience  is  made  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  to  a  certain  degree  in  this  country;  it  is  the  necessary  re- 
fljolt  of  greater  proficiency,  and  the  latter  naturally  decides.  With 
greater  proficiency  of  the  medical  profession,  the  public  estimation 
rises,  and  vice  versa;  and  this  is  the  relation  which  the  question  of 
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specialties  has  to  our  subject.  Specialties  must  and  will  become  the 
rule  within  our  ranks,  notwithstanding  the  ferocious  attacks  upon 
them,  for  they  grow  out  of  necessity,  they  rest  on  a  scientific  basis, 
and  are  a  practical  experience^  Scientific  specialists  have  never  dis- 
graced the  ranks  of  our  class,  but  on  the  contrary  they  have  diffused 
honor  among  them ;  they  refer  to  science  and  facts  as  their  justifica- 
tion, and  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  fraudulent  pretenders, 
who,  under  the  name  of  specialists,  impose  upon  the  credulous  and  ig- 
norant. Their  being  confounded  and  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
the  Parasites  of  the  profession,  the  Homoeopaths,  Hydropaths,  and  so 
forth,  is  a  grave  error,  and  a  great  injustice. 

One  point  more  we  have  in  view  before  we  lay  our  pen  aside. 
During  the  short  period  of  our  practice  in  this  country,  no  less  than 
four  times  we  were  requested  to  assist  ladies  in  procuring  abortion. 
Some  presented  the  request  in  such  unconcerned  manner,  as  if  the  re- 
fusal was  out  of  the  question,  and  services  of  this  kind  were  ordinary 
medical  practice.  We  respectfully  declined  as  General  Scott  did  on 
another  occasion.  The  presentation  of  those  cases,  however,  filled  us 
rather  with  surprise  and  indignation.  We  had  as  yet  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  from  four  requests  of  that  description,  that  they  were 
frequently  made  to  the  profession. 

Last  summer  we  attended  and  lost  a  patient  in  confirmed  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  About  six  weeks  ago  the  former  errand  boy  of 
that  lady  presented  to  us  for  sale  a  little  bottle  filled  with  spirits  of 
wine,  in  which  were  floating  two  embryos  of  respectively  six  and  ten 
weeks.     Her  death  seemed  to  be  connected  with  criminal  abortion. 

Since  then,  we  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  of  similar  instances 
and  trials,  in  which  medical  men  were  implicated;  and  in  a  large  city 
of  the  West,  the  medical  men  with  whom  we  happened  to  come  in 
contact  indulged  in  conversation  that  led  us  to  the  belief  that  the 
procuring  of  abortions  was  one  of  their  daily  and  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness, in  which  even  men  occupying  honorable  distinction  in  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  participated. 

These  are  terrible  facts,  showing  at  least  a  part  of  the  profession 
on  the  road  to  crime  and  destruction.  What  men  of  honor  and  in-  , 
tegrity  can  contemplate  them  without  shame  and  mortification,  to  gee 
a  profession  thus  disgracing  themselves  by  acts  so  appalling,  for  the 
mere  object  of  gain  ?  And  this  in  a  country  where  the  most  common 
laborer  can  make  his  living  by  honest  means  I 
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Can  we  any  longer  wonder  at  the  declining  estimation  of  profes- 
sional dignity  and  character  7  Has  not  the  public  a  right  to  think 
inferiorly  of  ns,  if  we  stoop  te  snch  crimes  and  disgracefal  acts  7 

It  is  yerily  time  that  we  cast  off  and  discountenance  those  de- 
generate members,  whose  character  dissolves  in  vulgar  selfishness  and 
criminality,  in  order  to  save  oar  professional  dignity,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can,  the  welfare  of  the  community,  even  to  the  application  of  Cel- 
Hus'  remedy: 

*^Quod  medicina  non  sanat^  ferrum  sanat;  quod  ferrum  non  sanaif 
ignis  sa/natP 


The  Medioal  Testimony  of  Dze.  Willard  Parker  end  Oilnan 
In  the  Trial  of  HwMiiigton.  . 

Analysed  by  Dr.  Braunlks,*  of  Brooklyn. 

UOtto:  "Non omnia posamnaBoxiimi." 

The  ^tensive  forgeries  of  Huntington,  his  trial  and  subsequent 
conviction,  are  of  so  recent  date  and  so  well  known,  as  to  render 
repetition  unnecessary.  However  zealously  and  energetically  the  de- 
fense might  have  labored  to  free  the  prisoner  of  his  criminal  responsi- 
bility, no  success  could  have  ever  crowned  their  laborious  exertions, 
for  the  criminal  acts  of  Huntington  were  too  plainly,  too  evidently 
and  glaringly  established  by  the  prosecution,  to  entertain  the  light- 
est hopes  for  their  cli^t. 

In  fact  nothing  was  left  to  them  but  the  plea  of  insanity,  so  com- 
monly resorted  to  under  circumstances  of  so  desperate  and  hopeless  a 
character. 

Drs.  W.  Parker  and  Gilman  were  called  upon  by  the  defense  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Huntington's  mind.  Having  visited  and 
conversed  with  the  prisoner  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  the  medi- 
cal witness  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  declare  the  latter  mor- 

*  Doctor  B.  has  been  one  of  the  most  respected  and  known  physicians  for  the 
treatment  of  Insanity  in  all  its  forms.  He  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  large 
Lunatic  Asylom  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  for  more  than  twenty-five  yearn, 
and  his  writings  on  Pqrchology  and  Insanity  placed  him  among  the  most  dls- 
tfaigulshed  men  of  that  specialty  Grermany  possessed.  The  reason  why  the 
Doctor,  in  advanced  age,  emigrated  to  this  coontry,  was  to  obtaiQ  the  eommu- 
iation  of  the  sentence  of  death  against  one  of  his  beloved  sons,  who  had  taken 
a  part  in  the  revolatlonary  movements  at  Dresden. 
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ally  insane.  Not  only  did  the  bench  and  jury  disregard  the  said  medi- 
cal evidence  entirely,  bat  the  former  rejected  it  even  with  signal  con- 
tempt. Let  as  inquire  whether  there  was  any  gronnd  for  that  action. 
The  argaments  on  which  the  medical  evidence  chiefly  rested  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Huntington  manifests  a  great  nervous  excitability  by  scrofulous 
constitution,  in  consequence  of  which  the  organization  of  his  brain  is 
deteriorated  and  himself  has  become  insane. 

2.  Huntington  gave  away  and  squandered  the  large  sums  he  had 
obtained  by  his  fraudulent  operations  in  the  most  senseless  manner; 
proof:  that  he  is  insane. 

3.  Huntington  manifested,  when  in  prison,  the  greatest  possible 
indifference  with  reference  to  his  own  condition,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
his  family;  proof:  he  is  insane. 

4.  In  the  ancestors,  especially  in  the  father  and  mother  of  Hun- 
tington, some  indications  of  insanity  have  shown  themselves,  conse- 
quently the  insanity  is  hereditary. 

.  The  form  of  his  insanity  is  that  of  moral  insanity,  a  species  of  mono- 
mania, by  which  only  the  moral  functions  of  the  mental  faculties  are 
diseased,  whilst  the  others  are  perfectly  sound. 

No.  1. — That  the  scrofulous  constitution  is  apt  to  produce  such 
disorganizations  of  the  brain  as  to  become  the  pathological  basis  of 
insanity,  is  as  novel  as  any  hitherto  unheard-of  assertion,  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis, borne  out  neither  by  science  nor  experience.  Had  Drs.  Par- 
ker and  Gilman  diligently  inquired  into  the  real  condition  of  the  insane, 
they  would  have  found  that  in  these  unfortunate  patients  the  scrofu- 
lous constitution  is  by  no  means  prevalent.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
all  physicians  who  have  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  that  no  constitution  itself 
predisposes  to  insanity,  or  to  any  particular  form  of  mental  disease. 
Hence  the  conclusion,  that  the  preponderance  of  the  scrofulous  consti- 
tution of  Huntington  has  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  the  in- 
sanity of  the  prisoner,  is  totally  untenable. 

No.  2. — Huntington  gave  away  and  lavished  large  sums  in  the 
most  senseless  manner.  In  this  action  the  medical  evidence  of  Drs. 
Parker  and  Gilman  will  recognise  the  proofs  of  bis  insanity.  Had 
the  Drs.  been  well  instructed  psychologists,  they  would  have  found  the 
direct  reverse.  The  first  source  of  every  crime  is  found  in  the  presence 
of  bad  disposition  and  desires,  which  men,  instead  of  suppressing,  rather 
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favor  and  nonrish.  With  natriment  of  bad  dispositions  and  desires^ 
tbej  grow  to  passions  and  degenerate  to  vices  and  crimes.  This  is 
the  ordinary  cause  and  development  of  every  crime  of  whatever  name 
it  may  be. 

'  Was  this  the  same  case  with  Huntington  ?  We  can  give  no  other 
than  an  affirmative  answer.  His  inordinate  longing  after  enjoyment, 
his  tendency  to  squander,  was  the  first  proneness  of  Huntington  that 
served  as  the  primitive  motives  to  his  subsequent  criminal  acts.  His 
circumstances  were  not  qualified  to  indulge  in  them,  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  propensities  he  resorted  to  illegal  means,  thus  becoming  a 
criminal.  By  inquiring  into  the  history  of  criminals,  to  which  the 
literature  of  the  "new  Pitaval"  furnished  ample  and  inexhaustible 
material,  the  number  of  those  is  rather  large  that  followed  the  course 
we  have  described,  and  that  spent  the  results  of  their  crimes,  from 
forgery  up  to  murder,  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  Huntington. 

If  Huntington  had  amassed  those  sums  which  he  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, and  lavished  without  indulging  in  any  excess  and  debauchery 
whatsoever,  the  medical  evidence  would  have  been  much  more  justi- 
fied in  pronouncing  him  insane,  and  consequently  irresponsible.  As 
there  would  have  remained  no  conceivable  object  for  his  crime,  he 
might  have  been  laboring  under  "  money-monomania,"  or  with  other 
words,  under  the  insanity  of  avarice,  for  which  it  is  well  known  the 
mere  possession  of  money  is  the  only  object.  But  even  this  plea  would 
not  be  tenable,  unless  borne  out  by  other  unmistakeable  symptoms  of 
insanity,  for  avarice  is  not  insanity  itself.  Huntington,  however,  was 
not  avaricious,  but  on  the  contrary  he  was  a  squanderer,  and  he  follow- 
ed therefore  the  ordinary  course  of  common  criminals. 

^0.  3. — Huntington  appeared  in  prison  indifferent  and  apathic,  as 
to  his  own  future  and  that  of  his  family.  How  the  medical  evidence 
can  find  in  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  a  prisoner  the  proofs  of  in- 
sanity is  only  comprehensible  in  supposing  that  Drs.  Parker  and 
Oilman  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  at  all  to  observe  patients 
afflicted  with  insanity.  Of  hundreds  of  insanes,  idiots  excepted,  we 
have  not  found  one  who  had  not  manifested  the  greatest  uneasiness, 
restlessness,  despair,  ire,  or  violence,  or  grief  and  melancholy,  when 
confined  to  solitude,  however  kindly  and  humanely  they  were  treated. 
The  calmness  and  indifference  of  Huntington  signified  therefore  the 
reverse.  The  prisoner  had,  in  consequence  of  his  enormous  expendi- 
tures, acquired  a  certain  notoriety  in  the  metropolis;  hitherto  he  had 
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been  sarronnded  by  friends  and  flatterers.  His  intellectual  facnlties 
had  been  incessantly  put  on  the  stretch  in  one  direction;  he  had  been 
constantly  anxious  to  conceal  his  forgeries  before  the  world.  And  at 
once  his  whole  artificial  construction,  made  up  by  sham,  He  and  fraud, 
broke  down;  his  artificial  character  was  "played  out;"  no  hypocriEgr 
cpuld  re-establish  him  to  his  former  position;  the  veil  fell  from  his  true 
face,  and  there  stood  the  defaulter  in  his  criminal  nakedness.  It  is  so 
common  in  the  history  of  criminals,  that  a  moment  like  that  relaxes 
the  previous  excitement  into  apathy  and  lethargy,  and  it  is  found  par- 
ticularly frequent  with  criminals  belonging  to  the  so-called  **  higher 
classes."  Herein  alone  may  be  found  the  indifference  of  Huntington, 
and  hereby  again  Huntington  verified  his  standing  on  the  common 
level  with  criminals. 

;N^o.  4. — By  Huntington's  uncles  and  aunt  there  have  been  traits 
of  insanity;  Huntington's  mental  disease  is  claimed  to  be  heredi- 
tary. It  cannot  be  denied  that  mental  affections  descend  to  the  issue 
through  generations;  this  is,  however,  much  more  the  case  with  physi- 
cal affections  and  diseases.  Supposing  that  Huntington  originated 
with  parents  afflicted  to  a  certain  extent  with  mental  aberrations,  it 
follows  his  predisposition  to  insanity,  not  insanity  itself;  just  as  little  as 
an  individual  is  considered  epileptic  that  has  descended  from  epileptic 
parents,  before  the  disease  has  fairly  appeared  with  an  epileptic  parox- 
ysm; so  with  Huntington.  There  is  no  proof  of  his  being  insane,  and 
as  yet  his  alleged  hereditary  predisposition  is  merely  gratuitous. 

The  form  of  Huntington's  mental  disease  Drs.  Parker  and  Oilman 
define  as  moral  insanity.  The  nature  of  this  remarkable  disease  Dr. 
Parker  defines  as  follows:  Moral  insanity  occurs  in  an  individual  who 
is  afflicted  with  defective  organization  of  some  single  and  certain  parts 
of  the  brain.  The  patient  may  be  perfectly  self-conscious,  and  be  in 
the  possession  of  his  intellectual  faculties;  he  may  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  evil,  but  in 
the  affected  parts  of  the  brain  propensities,  inclinations,  and  impulses 
may  generate,  which  to  balance  and  to  counteract,  the  patient  is  not 
possessed  of  the  required  moral  power.  Justly  can  we  say,  "difficiU  est 
satyra  non  scribereJ^  The  term  of  "  moral  insanity  "  is  in  itself  a  non- 
entity, a  **  cofUradidio  in  adjeUo,'*  and  it  is  almost  incomprehensiUe 
how  a  scientific  man  and  well  educated  physician  can  use  such  a  term 
without  meaning,  and  use  it  under  so  important  and  consequential  cir- 
cumstances. 
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For  every  act  an  individaal  commits  in  a  state  of  UDSooDd  mind,  he 
is  irresponsible,  because  his  mental  disease  deprives  him  of  his  moral 
freedom,  and  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  state  of  insanity,  morality  does 
not  exist.  If  there  was  moral  insanity,  there  would  be  necessarily  an 
insane  morality,  which,  however,  as  yet  nobody  has  thought  of.  No 
criminal  is  at  once  consummated;  he  becomes  so  by  degrees,  neglecting 
to  suppress  by  his  moral  freedom  his  original  faults,  propensities,  and 
inclinations;  they  grow  to  vice,  wickedness,  and  crime  by  constant- 
ly indulging  in  and  promoting  them. 

Should  the  doctrines  of  Drs.  Parker  and  Oilman  gain  ground,  and 
be  adopted  by  practical  jurisprudence,  influencing  bench  and  juries, 
they  would  cause  a  terrible  commotion  in  our  criminal  justice,  and  up- 
set all  our  ideas  hitherto  entertained  by  civilized  countries,  with  refer- 
ence to  right  and  wrong.  Every  criminal  who  does  not  possess  the 
required  moral  power  to  restrain  his  vicious  propensities,  and  had  al- 
lowed them  to  develope  themselves  to  vice  and  crimes,  could  have 
a  right  to  set  up  the  plea  of  moral  insanity,  and  legal  guiltlessness 
therefrom.  Dr.  W.  Parker  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
highly  qualified  surgeon,  and  I  do  willingly  believe  deservedly,  but 
sure  it  is  that  he  is  no  psychologist,  that  he  is  an  entire  stranger  in  the 
science  of  psychiatrix.  And  hence  he  would  have  done  by  far  bet- 
ter to  resign  medical  evidence  in  cases  referring  to  the  soundness  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  to  men  better  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
more  competent  of  judging  it.  It  is  at  the  expense  of  medical  digni- 
ty and  influence,  if  medical  testimony  is  advanced  which  bench  and 
juries  are  obliged  to  disregard,  as  they  had  to  do  in  the  case  under 
consideration. 

CASE  OP  PRECocrrr. 

[The  following  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  case  of  precocity,  now  exhib- 
ited in  Broadway,  is  furnished  to  Dr.  Rockwell,  of  this  city,  by  his  parents. 
The  boy  is  a  rare  curiosity.] 

Amhold  Markewitz  was  born  in  the  town  of  Culm,  Prussian  Po- 
land, September  24th,  1853.  Hfs  father  has  light  hair  and  eyes,  and 
fair  complexion.  The  mother  very  fair.  At  the  birth  of  this  boy 
they  were  53  and  43  years  of  age.  This  boy,  although  now  quite 
dark,  was,  when  born,  very  fair;  he  being  the  eighth  child. 

He  nursed  his  mother  ^ill  he  was  about  20  months  old,  and  till 
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then  there  was  no  apparent  difference  between  him  and  ctifldren  b^ 
the  same  age.  At  that  time  he  cominfenced  growing  ycrj^  j^dt^  he 
has  been  a  moderate  eater,  bnt  is  disposed  to  drink  large  ctniantities 
of  water. 

When  about  2 J  years  old  the  hair  commenced  grbiivihg  on  his  feody, 
and  his  complexion  became  much  darker;  when  2  years  and  10 
months,  the  beard  and  whiskers  began  to  grow,  and  have  contiyned 
to  grow  rapidly  ever  since.  The  hair  over  the  pnbis,  now  very 
copious,  commenced  growing  at  the  same  time  as  on  the  body  gener- 
ally. The  penis  has  about  the  development  of  a  boy  of  16  years: 
the  testes  not  quite  as  far  advanced.  The  father  says  he  has  watch- 
ed him  closely,  and  he  evidently  is  subject  to  sexual  desires.  When 
presented  with  toys  or  play  things  he  looks  at  them,  and  cafit#  them 
aside  with  the  indifference  of  a  man.  His  voice  is  aboni  changing, 
as  is  usual  at  the  age  of  puberty,  sometimes  being  childish  and  at 
others  manly.  He  is  troubled  considerably  with  hsemorrhbidd;  a  dis- 
ease not  usual  in  children.     He  weighs  at  this  time  95  pound*. 


Zanrsville,  Pebruaty  ith,  1857. 

I>BAR  Sir: — (Correction.) — In  my  communication  oA  Strychnine, 
published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Gazette,  p.  14,  5ih  line 
from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  instead  of  *'  to  this  color  terf,"  read 
"  the  other  color  tests."    This  correction  is  necessary  to  make  sense. 

Since  I  sent  you  my  paper  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  have  come  to  hand.  I  find  that  Dr.  Steiner,  in  his 
Report  on  Strychnia,  p.  768,  speaks  with  disparagement  of  Dr.  Or- 
filas'  employment  of  animal  charcoal  as  a  decolorizer,  as  it  attracts 
small  quantities  of  the  alkaloids  from  their  solution,  which,  as  he 
supposes,  of  course  would  be  lost  in  filtration.  Animal  charcoal 
attracts  and  holds  small  quantities  of  strychnia  and  other  alkaloid 
from  watery  solutions,  but  yields  them  freely  to  boiling  alcohol  or 
chloroform.  My  process  for  obtaining  it  was  based  upon  this  proper- 
ty, ascertained  by  previous  experiment. 

However,  for  elegance  and  certainty,  I  consider  Dr.  Steiner's 
method  altogether  superior  to  my  rude  manipulations;  yet  they  may 
serve  to  dispel  the  notion  of  the  great  difficulty — nay,  almost  impos- 
sibility, of  detecting  strychnine  in  the  animal  body.  While  at  the 
10 
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same  time  the  consideration  of  the  enormous  disproportion  between 
the  average  weight  of  a  man,  150  lbs.,  the  small  amount  of  strychnine 
that  fnay  kill  him — ^i.  e.,  one  part  in  a  million  and  a  half — we  can  well 
understand  the  reason  of  the  caution  giyen,  even  by  eminent  chemists, 
to  be  careful  in  pronouncing  judgment.  Tours, 

John  G.  F.  Holston. 


NirW  TORK  ACADEMT  OF  MEDICINII. 

AddreMOS  of  Drs.  Willard  Parker  and  Valentine  Mott— Dr.  iBaacs 
on  tlie  Kidneys. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  was  held  on  the 
11th  ult,  Dr.  Willard  Parker  presiding.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  Dr.  Parker,  haying  finished  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected  as  President,  resigned  his  seat  to  his 
successor  with  some  remarks. 

Dr.  Parker's  Valedictory. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  present  officers,  having  finished  their 
career,  are  to  retire  and  give  place  to  others.  But,  before  so  doing, 
he  desired  tg  tender  his  thanks  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  for 
the  uniform  kindness  with  which  they  had  received  him  in  his  official 
capacity.  The  meetings  during  the  year  have  been  particularly  pleas- 
ant to  him  and  profitable,  and  he  thought  that  they  had  been  so  gen- 
erally to  the  Fellows.  The  distinction  of  sqientific  meetings  and  busi- 
ness meetings  he  highly  approved,  and  he  trusted  that  the  three  busi- 
ness meetings  of  the  year  would  never  be  suffered  to  be  increased 
and  intrude  upon  the  literary  purposes  to  which  the  remaining  niae 
had  been  devoted.  Doctors,  generally,  don't  succeed  well  in  business 
matters,  and  especially  in  the  Academy;  the  less  of  this  character 
that  was  attempted  the  better.  The  harmony  which  has  dwelt  among 
ns  during  the  past  year  is  owing,  as  I  think,  in  no  little  degree  to 
the  devotion  of  the  Academy  to  scientific  pursuits  in  a  far  greater 
measure,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Secretary's  report,  than  during 
any  previous  year. 

Gentlemen  Trustees,  it  is  your  duty  to  induct  into  office  my  distin- 
guished successor.  It  is  no  small  honor  to  preside  over  this  Acade- 
my— a  Society  already  high  in  the  public  estimation,  and  which  is 
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looked  to  by  the  commanity  for  opinions  upon  scientific  subjects,  and 
information  upon  sanitary  and  other  matters.    My  successor  it  is  not , 
n^essary  to  eulogize,  for  wherever  surgery  is  scientifically  studied 
and  practised,  the  name  of  Yalentine  Mott  is  known.    To  you,  in^ 
deed,  may  be  said:  "Qmw  terra  rum  plena  est  vestris  laboribusJ^ 

Dr.  R.  S.  Kissam,  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees,  then  presented 
the  President  elect,  who,  on  taking  his  seat,  proceeded  to  read  the 
following  address: 

Dr.  Mott's  Inaugural. 

Gentlemen:  After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  you  have  again 
thought  fit  to  do  me  the  honor  of  electing  me  your  presiding  officer; 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  this  to  be  an  honor  quite  as  great  as  any 
that  I,  at  my  age,  can  reflect.  This  mark  of  your  regard  is  the  more 
agreeable  to  my  feelings,  because  it  was  equally^  unexpected  and 
unsought. 

A  few  years  ago  some  trivial  events  occurred  to  disturb  our  har- 
mony. Some  of  our  professional  brethren  were  disposed  to  look  upon 
me  with  some  such  feeling  as  the  celebrated  English  Earl  of  Chester- 
field was  said  to  have  entertained  for  Dr.  Johnson:  ''I  do  not  like 
thee.  Dr.  Pell;  the  reason  why  I  cannot  tell,"  &c.,  and  I,  perhaps, 
was  inclined  to  reciprocate  the  compliment;  but  in  the  words  of  a 
greater  than  Johnson, 

*'  Grood  and  evil  report — 
We  live  them  down  if  we  deserve  them  not," 

and  I  feel  your  kindly  sympathies  on  this  occasion  as  one  of  those 
''touches  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  watched  your  progress  during  my 
absence,  and  I  have  only  to  say,  Perge,  et  esto  perpetua — Go  on,  and 
may  your  advance  be  perpetual. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  distinguished  services  this  Society  has 
rendered  already  to  science.  We  at  present  hold  a  rank  superior  to 
any  Society  in  this  country,  and  at  no  distant  day,  even  in  comparison 
with  Europe,  we  shall  be  nulU  secundus.  The  Institute  of  Paris  is  the 
only  one  from  which  we  should  copy.  We  claim  to  be  ahead  of  the 
great  Societies  of  England.  I  can  justly  claim  capacity  to  judge  this 
Iistitution,  for  I  was  among  its  earliest  founders,  and,  in  company 
with  Drs.  Alex.  H.  Stevens  and  Isaac  Wood,  started  it  into  being; 
and  if  I  can  say  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Grattan  respecting  Irish 
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liberty,  "  I  sat  by  its  cradle/'  I  trust  that  I  shall  sever  be  called 
upon  to  complete  his  sentence, ''  I  fbllowed  its  hearse.''  If  in  its  frolic- 
some youth  or  burly  childhood  it  hurts  any  of  us,  let  uis  view  it  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  stalwart  backwoodsman,  who,  being  reproached 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  beaten  by  his  little  wife,  replied,  "  let  her 
alone.    It  amuses  her  and  don't  hurt  me." 

TrBATMENT  of   ToITKO  MlKBBRS. 

And  this  brings  me  to  an  important  consideration,  the  treatment  of 
the  young  members.  Instead  of  repelling  the  youthful  members,  we 
«heuld  cheer  them  onward.  They  are  the  rising  hopes  of  our  science, 
and  their  efforts  should  be  received  cordially  and  warmly.  All  men 
are  equal  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  rights  of  nature.  Inequali* 
ties  must  exist,  which  arise  from  subsequent  training  oftener  than 
from  original  conformation.  I  should  be  the  last  to  place  the  dunce 
on  a  level  with  the  man  of  genius,  or  what  we  ought  to  value  more,  the 
man  of  study  and  acquirement,  for  genius  is  but  the  accident  of  birth, 
whereas  information,  laboriously  acquired,  is  the  more  praiseworthy  result 
of  his  industry. 

But  if  I  entreat  you  to  look  with  an  indulgent  eye  on  the  failings 
and  short-comings  of  the  youthful,  let  me  counsel  you  to  regard  with 
severity  the  errors  and  delinquencies  of  manhood.  Condemn  with 
relentless  severity  the  slightest  deviation  from  professional  honor. 
Find  no  excuse  for  any  one  who  is  induced  to  lower  our  noble  art  to 
the  condition  of  a  trade ;  or  what  is  infinitely  worse,  to  prostitute  it  for  a 
fee.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us,  within  Courts  of  Justice  and 
elsewhere ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  sustain  at  once  our  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Medical  Witnesses. 

In  this  country,  where  fortunately  we  are  encumbered  by  neither 
kings  nor  queens,  we  may  not  see  professional  immorality  extended 
to  so  frightful  excess  as  to  immolate  a  lady  to  the  caprices  of  a  sover- 
eign because  she  had  no  protection  but  her  innocence;  we  may  not 
witness  the  spectacle  of  a  medical  man  in  the  highest  or  royal  practiee 
shielding  by  perjury  the  brother  of  another  Sovereign  of  England,  by 
whom  the  awful  crime  of  murder  had  been  committed;  we  may  not, 
as  in  the  latter  days  of  the  late  King  of  France,  find  a  medical  man 
employed  to  convey  poison  to  an  aristocratic  assassin,  that  be  might 
not  expiate  his  crime  on  the  scaffold;  but  under  our  Republioan  lusti- 
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tations  we  caio  haver  others  equally  disastrons  in  their  effects  apon  this 
commQBity;  and  if  medical  men  are  to  be  led  for  the  sake  of  a  fee,  or 
afff  other  consideration,  to  com^  forward  and  palliate  iniquity,  we 
shall  haye  a  i^ate  of  society  in  which  men  will  be  compelled  to  hare 
reoDome  to  the  first  principles  of  justice,  to  sare  the  world  from  relaps^ 
ing*  inrto  crime,  into  chaos,  and  inta  barbarism. 

We  mi^  also  be  taught  by  Europe  to  avoid  evening  our  portafe  to 
mere  wealth  and  rank  instead  of  science  and  merit,  and  thus  avdd 
the  spirit  of  toadyism  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  shnilar  European 
institutions. 

The  Ins^tute  of  Paris  is  our  model,  in  which  talent  and  high  attain- 
ments alone  find  entrance,  in  which  the  medical  attendant  and  com- 
panion of  the  ruling  Emperor,  despotic  as  he  is,  in  vain  seebei 
admission.  We  are  young  and  may  not  carry  it  so  lordly,  but  let 
U9  establish  a  principle  that  our  honors  are  to  be  reserved  for  merit 
alone. 

I  speak  earnestly,  for  I  have  deep  feeling  for  this  Academy.  I 
cannot  apostrophize  it  as  "  Mea  sera  tt  sola  voluptas,"  for  Providence 
has  kindly  granted  me  many  other  sources  of  gratitude,  but  it  will  be 
one  of  the  last  objects  of  my  affections. 

NaTIVB   AlfBRICAKfSM. 

This  Academy  bids  fair  to  be  the  centre  of  the  greatest  medical 
school  of  the  world.  It  already  numbers  in  its  ranks  many  eminent 
native  medical  men,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  honors  will  be  covet- 
ed aaid  prized  by  fc»^igners*  I  should  wi^,  however,  to  see  it  ret&in 
as^Much  as  possible  of  its  origiufU  American  character,  and  I  trust  the 
foreign  dement  will  never  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  its  government 
andaimSi 

Wha^^ev^  its  fhture  fate,  atpresei^  I  would  say  of  it: 

**  Tecum  vivere  amo,  tecum  cupio  mori." 

It  now  contains  in  its  ranks  a  host  of  men  with  whom  I  would  cor- 
dially  live,  and  cheerfully  die. 

<«  T^nm  vivere  amo,  teoiim  eupiomori." 

On  tootion  <rf  Dr.  JoHir  W.  Fiiancis  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
add  a  copy  Was  requested  for  publication. 

Br.  Mark  Stephenson  exhibited  a  cage  of  torto-coUis  cured  under 
hii'care. 
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Dr.  Isaacs  ok  the  Functions  of  the  Eionbt. 

Dr.  Isaacs  then  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  fanctions  of  the 
kidney.  It  was  connected  with  the  paper  read  by  him  in  March  last, 
upon  the  microscopic  anatomical  formation  of  that  organ.  This 
enumerated  a  large  number  of  original  investigations  and  vivi-sections 
of  animals,  from  which  were  educed  many  new  principles,  and  probably 
will  materially  affect  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  that  organ.  The 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  Its  issue  will  be  an  event  in  medical 
science,  and  will  elevate  higher  the  reputation  of  the  Academy. 

After  other  unimportant  discussion  the  Academy  adjourned. 

N.  r.  DaUy  Timei. 


[In  reply  to  our  correspondent,  we  can  only  say  that  an  "  officinal  solation" 
must  be  meant,  for  the  valerianate  is  a  saltf  and  the  dose  should  not  exceed  a 
grain.  We  observe  that  in  one  of  our  exchanges  a  Parisian  recipe  is  given,  of 
half  a  drachm  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  is  the 
dose;  but  this  would  be  four  grains  or  more,  which  is  too  much. 

The  article  is  expensive,  but  may  be  readily  prepared  by  decomposing  vale- 
rianate of  zinc  with  the  sulphuret  of  ammonia.  Its  powers  are  probably  over- 
rated, though  it  is  doubtless  worthy  of  a  trial  in  severe  cases  of  neuralgia.  The 
well-known  preparation,  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  in  doses  of  half  a 
drachm,  has  obtained  a  high  reputation,  and  may  be  preferable,  though  less  ac- 
tive. We  prefer  veratria,  in  some  of  its  forms,  to  either,  when  not  contra-indi- 
cated.] 

Dear  Sir  : — In  reading  the  article  in  the  January  number  of  the 
"  Gazette,"  on  the  treatment  of  Neuralgia,  &c.,  it  occurred  to  me 
whether  there  had  not  been  an  error  in  translating  the  article  in  the 
French  "  Bulletin,"  as  to  the  dose  of  '*  Valerianate  of  Ammonia'' 
there  recommended.  The  writer  speaks  of  giving  it  in  doses  from 
"one  teaspoonful"  up  to  "a  dessert  spoonful."  This  last  as  usually 
measured  would  be  about  half  an  ounce.  The  dose  of  the  other  "vale- 
rianate," if  my  memory  serves  me,  commences  with  about  one  grain. 
Is  this  a  discrepancy?  and  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  it?  Is  the  French 
preparation  an  "  officinal  solution?  "  "  Wood  and  Bache"  do  not  men- 
tion the  article,  nor  can  I  iind  it  in  any  medical  work  to  which  I  have 
access,  (I  reside  in  a  country  neighborhood.)  I  know  so  many  persons 
who  are  afflicted  with  that  most  distressing  of  complaints,  "  Neural- 
gia, that  anything  claiming  to  be  a  remedy  for  it  possesses  peculiar 
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interest  for  me.  There  is  Bishop  *  *  *  * ,  and  another,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  are  similarly  affected.  (Neuralgia  Ani.)  A  third  in  the  prime 
of  life,  under  40,  has  had  it*  over  twenty  years,  and  been  attended  by 
Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  ("Wood  and  Bache,")  and  other  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  with  no  advantage,  (except  to  the 
physicians;)  many  others  I  could  mention.  I  believe  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  prevalent.  I  am  charged  in  Philadelphia  $2  per  bz.  for 
V.  of  A.  This  would  make  $2  per  day  for  medicine,  or  over,  if  the 
French  quotation  be  correct.  A  country  Doctor  could  not  afford  to 
cure  a  poor  man  at  that  rate. 

Very  truly, 

Chas.  W.  Taylor. 
Hulmeville,  Bucks,  Pa.,  Feb.  2, 1857. 

Dr.  D.  Mereditu  Reese. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Nashville,  on 
Tuesday,  May  6th,  1861. 

All  bodies  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Association,  would  very 
much  further  and  facilitate  its  affairs  by  sending  lists  of  their  represen- 
tatives at  an  early  period  to  the  undersigned. 

ARTICLE  SECOND  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

"The  members  of  this  institution  shall  collectively  represent  and 
have  cognizance  of  the  medical  profession  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  bold  their  appointment  to  membership  either  as  dele- 
gates from  local  institutions,  as  members  by  invitation,  or  as  perma- 
nent members. 

"  The  Delegates  shall  receive  the  appointment  from  permanently  or- 
ganized medical  societies,  medical  colleges,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums, 
and  other  permanently  organized  medical  institutions  of  good  standing 
in  the  United  States.  Each  delegate  shall  hold  bis  appointment  for 
one  year,  and  until  another  is  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  shall 
participate  in  all  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  Association. 

"  Each  local  society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  Asso- 
ciation one  delegate  for  every  ten  regular  resident  members,  and  one 
for  every  additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  this  number. 

"The  faculty  of  every  regularly  constituted  medical  college,  or  char- 
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ter^/Bi^f^  p^  <n9djk)iQ€^«ball  kwr*  tfc^  i»rivs)ege  of  sending  tw^  4A^ 
S^^  •yh^  I^fessional  st^ff  of  ey^ry  chartered  or  moiHcipal  hempHftl 
09Atfl4H9|g;  %  ^i^red  inflate?  or  m^x^t  shall  bayq  tbe  prifil^fl  0^. 
4C)i^l^jtWA  ^tiog^i^l  and  eierj  otb^  pen^aaentlj  cH^ni^ed  ipe4h 
c^  i^l^l^  9f  gopd  5twdiog  shajl  h%¥e  tb^  pflriyilege  of  fi^i|di»g  ?i^ 

**  Thimifni/l^r4  hfi mv^aiimiShM  oonfiisfc otpraotitioners of repmtaUSi 
stwidiE^  homf  sections  of  the  Unitod  St^^es  aot  otherwise  represent^ 
ed  at  ttei  meeitmg*  They  ghall  reodTO  their  appointment  by  iaviti^toa 
of  the  meeting,  after  an  introduction  from  ajiy  of  the  members  presoit, 
or  from  any  of  the  absent  permanent  members.  They  shall  hold  their 
conmeelion'  with  the  Association  unfll  the  close  of  the  annnal  session 
at  which  they  are  received,  and  be  entitled  to  participate  in  all  its 
affairs  as  in  the  case  of  delegates. 

"  The  Permanent  Members  shall  consist  of  all  those  who  have  served 
in  the  capacity  of  delegates,  and  of  such  other  members  as  may  re- 
ceive the  appointment  by  unanimous  votes. 

^*  Permaaent  members  shall  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  attend  the 
meetings,  and  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  bat  with- 
out the  fight  of  voting;  and  when  not  in  attendance,  they  shall  be 
aathoriised  to  grant  letters  of  introduction  to  reputable  practitioners  of' 
medicine  residing  in  their  vicinity,  who  may  wish  to  participate  in  l^e 
business  of  the  meetings,  as  provided  for  members  by  invitation. 

''Every  member  elect,  prior  to  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
annual  meeting,  or  before  voting  on  any  question  after  the  meeting  has 
been  organized,  must  sign  these  regulations,  inscribing  his  name  and 
address  in  full,  specifying  in  what  capacity  he  iittends,  and,  if  a  dele- 
gaXe,  the  title  of  the  institution  from  which  lie  has  received  his  ap« 
pointment.'' 

Be^Qlutions  passed  at  the  eighth  meeting  of  ihe  Assoc^aUon,  held  at 
Philadelphia: 

Sjescked,  That  no  State  or  local  society  shall  hereafter  be  entitled 
to  representation  in  this  Association  that  has  not  adopted  its  code  of 
Ethics. 

Beipimd}  That  no  State  or  local  society  that  has  intentionally  vio- 
lated or  disregarded  any  article  or  danse  in  the  code  of  Ethics,  shall 
any  laagpi^  1^  entitled  to  representation  in  this  body. 
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Sudvei^  Tkat  na  ofg^nisc^oa  or  institatioii  eittitied  to  reproBe^lftr 
Ifool  H>  lhi$  Assoobtioii,  shall  be  consideFed  ia  g)0#d  sti^odipg,  whioh 
1)11^  QQt  f|dopted  itft  Qode  of  Bthics. 

Resolution  passed  at  the  ninth  meeting,  held  at  Detroit: 

'^Mesdvtd,  That  any  new  medical  institotion  not  h»eiofore  lepre* 
eiKBted  in  t^  body,  be  required  to  Irai^mit  to  the  Secretary,  witii  tin 
orodentials  of  its  delegate,  evidence  <^  its  exiatenee,  capacity  and 
good  standing." 

Medical  presses  throughout  the  Union  are  respectfully  requested  to 
copy  the  above  resolutions  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

ROBERT  C.  FOSTER, 
Secretary  Amer.  Med.  Asio.,  Nashville,  TemL 


8ELEOTIO:^S. 

[From  the  StetboscoiM  and  Med.  Reporter.] 

JESTHETICAI^  AND  MEDICAL  REFLATIONS 

Upon  tbe  Popolarizatioii  of  Anatomy  and  Phiraiology  in  the  JJnittA 
Btatea;  with  Obaanrationa  upon  tkm  Signs  of  the  Times. 

B7  BBNNiTBr  DowLEB,  IC.  D.,  New  OrlesoB. 

The  recent  appearance  of  a  work  on  physiology  by  the  distingnished 
Frof.  Draper,*  who  boldly  claims  for  his  book  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
the  non-professional  world,  affords  a  fit  occasion  for  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  long  entertained  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  works.  Some 
of  the  school  dh-ectors  in  New  Orleans,  dlstmsting  the  propriety  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  schools  and  families,  hare  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  pnbHcly  opposing  these  threatened  innovations  in  edncation, 
and  eqnivocal  experiments  in  Aesthetics. 

A  nnmber  of  anatomies  and  physiologies,  designed  expressly  for  the 
schools,  parlors,  every  body  and  of  all  the  genders,  have  recently  been 
published,  mostly  by  professors  in  medical  colleges  whose  abilities  are  of 
a  high  order,. and  whose  equivocal  attitude  towards  legitimate  medi- 

'Soman  Physiology,  Statistical  and  Dynamical;  or  the  GonditionB  and  Gonn^ 
of  the  Life  of  Man.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Ghe- 
mistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Illustrated  by  nearly 
90e  fine  wood-cuts  from  Photograph!.  Pp.  650,  8vo.  New  York:  Han>er  aa^ 
Btoothers,  186(& 
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cine,  and  the  well-being  of  society,  though  masked,  is  not  the  less 
worthy  of  scrutiny  for  that  reason.  Not  satisfied  with  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  office,  and  the  applause  of  their  pupils  and  patients, 
they  seek  to  shine  in  the  school-room,  and  in  the  saloons  and  fashiona- 
ble circles,  everywhere.  A  yaulting  ambition  which  seeks  to  inaugu- 
rate anatomy  and  physiology  on  the  same  popular  platform  with  the 
fine  arts,  the  science  of  the  beautiful,  sculpture,  painting,  music — may 
be  rewarded  with  plaudits  of  incompetent  patrons  and  judges  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  profession. 

It  was  Antisthenes,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who,  having  been 
informed  that  a  bad  man,  incompetent  to  judge  of  merit,  had  been 
praising  him,  replied,  "  What  foolish  thing  have  I  been  doing?" 

Dr.  Draper^s  programme  and  purpose  will  be  given  in  another  part 
of  this  paper,  in  his  own  words.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  proper 
to  glance  at  the  prelusory  arrangements  intended  to  usher  the  "physi- 
ology" at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  people,  brilliant 
auditories,  readers  of  a  popular  magazine  which  circulates  to  the 
number  of  "  168,000,"  while  the  40  medical  magazines,  more  or  less, 
in  the  country  do  not,  perhaps,  reach  500  readers  outside  of  the 
profession. 

Dr.  Draper,  it  may  be  thought,  is  in  no  way  answerable  for  the 
popular  uses  to  which  his  publishers  may  put  his  physiology,  had  he 
not  in  the  work  itself  expressly  set  forth  in  his  preface  his  purpose  of 
addressing  the  non-professional  public,  strongly  advocating  the  study 
of  this  science  as  a  part  of  public  education  in  America. 

The  magazine  in  its  aesthetic  experiment  does  not  transcend  the 
programme  announced  in  Dr.  Draper's  preface  to  his  physiology,  and 
is  now  only  referred  to  because  its  sanction  or  position,  if  well  taken, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  public  taste,  is  more  significant  of  the 
approaching  popular  anatomico-physiological  sera,  than  anything  that 
can  be  inferred  from  the  medical  journals  in  this  behalf  If  the  arrow 
shot  be  against  a  strong  wind,  it  falls  quickly. 

In  the  magazine  26  beautiful  figures  from  Dr.  Draper's  work  are 
introduced,  with  the  following  commentaries: 

"  These  representations  are  taken  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
All  young  ladies,  Miss  Hiawatha,  have  a  stomach  and  intestine, 
though  they  would  never  infer  so  from  what  they've  been  taught  at 
the  French  boarding-school."  *'A  stomach  and  intestine"  is  a  phrase 
delicately  put.     A  late  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy  who  died 
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in  New  York,  in  hisr  lectures  on  anatomy,  called  the  intestines  the 
guts,  which  is  shorter  than  the  entrails,  bowels,  or  "  the  intestine  "  of 
the  yonng  lady  aforesaid,  whose  duodenum,  jejunum,  ileum,  csecum, 
colon,  and  rectum,  not  to  mention  the  tiny  gut,  the  appendicula  ver- 
miformis,  a  worm-like  off-shoot  from  the  caecum  or  blind  gut,  will 
measure  on  an  average  36  feet  in  their  longitudinal  axis  from  the  py- 
lorus to  the  anus,  or  vice  versa, 

Tristram  Shandy  has  not  omitted  this  branch  of  education — "the 
intestine."  "  I  beseech  you.  Doctor  Slop,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  inter- 
rupting him  as  he  mentioned  the  blind  gut,  in  a  discourse  with  my 
father  the  night  my  mother  was  brought  to  bed  of  me — I  beseech  you, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  to  tell  me  which  is  the  blind  gut;  for,  old  as  I 
am,  I  vow  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  where  it  lies. 

" The  blind  gut,  answered  Doctor  Slop,  lies  betwixt  the  ilion 

and  colon,    In  man  ?  said  my  father.    'Tis  precisely  the 

same,  cried  Doctor  Slop,  in  a  woman.    That's  more  than  I  know, 

quoth  my  father." 

If  the  professors  of  "  the  French  boarding-schools"  ignore  the  intes- 
tines, the  question  arises.  Whence  the  difference  between  French  human 
nature  and  American  human  nature  ? 

The  October  number  of  the  aforesaid  magazine,  in  an  announcement 
of  two  columns,  defines  the  status  of  this  book,  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
T)rB,peT*8  programme^  thus: 

**  This  work,  as  its  title  sets  forth,  is  a  publication  of  the  lectures 
on  physiology  which  have  been  given  for  many  years  in  the  University 
of  New  York  by  the  author,  and  is  intended  not  only  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  also  for  the  general  reader. 

"Its  aim  is,  by  presenting  the  chief  doctrines  and  facts  of  physiology 
in  a  readable  form,  to  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  that  science 
among  the  people. 

"The  teacher  of  physiology  and  the  medical  student  will  find  in  it  a 
text-book,  in  which  the  subjects  are  arranged  and  treated  of  in  a 
manner  which  an  experience  of  many  years  has  shown  to  be  adapted 
to  these  purposes.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  constitute  his 
book  in  this  respect  a  practical  work,  which,  within  a  moderate  com- 
pass, by  the  aid  of  good  Illustrations,  may  meet  the  wants  of  those 
engaged  in  teaching  or  studying  the  science." 

Physiology  "for  the  people,  and  for  the  medical  profession!  for  the 
general  reader,  and  for  the  teacher  of  physiology  and  the  medical 
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itodent?'' — m  Jsmxa-hced  pkjsiology  truly!  In  **  still  kctrping^  on 
the  magftfiiie  aforesaid  tfaere  is  ma  wisb  to  trench  opoii  its  fair  and 
flQir«fj  and  goldun  ikten  firom  wUch  medical  joomaliMn  bas  been  Hthr 
etio  s^ajratftd  bj  ''a  grratt  galf;"  on  tbecontrary,  this  periodioiU  is  re- 
ferred to  aa  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  one  of  the  ptecorsors  of  the 
asatomico-physiologioal  sera,  which  the  horoscope  indkateth. 

There  is  another  class  of  magazines — that  is^  popularked  mei^eat 
joomals-— which,  being  inteBded  also  ^r  the  people  and  the  profession, 
has  not  altogether  the  same  importance  (a  signi^ancjr  as  the  text* 
bocdca  whi^  pr(^sors  ia  medical  colleges  haie  sent  on  the  same 
mission,  as  if  the  learmr  of  the  alphabet  should  be  pat  throogh  astron- 
omy while  learifflig  A — ^Philosophy,  after  P — Greek  gcHog  with  ©-*«• 
Rhetoric  with  R. 

Popnkrisied  medical  journals  restricted  to  hygiene  and  the  pkunest 
SQtijectfr,  which  do  not  profess  to  teach,  ofr  imply  a  knowledge  of  tfaa 
diffionlt  subjects  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  may  be  worthy 
of  support,  though  they  never  seem  to  have  been  supported  by  tiie 
people  whose  interests  they  were  iatended  to  snbserre.  Some  of  these 
jommals  bare  been  judidously  conducted.  They  made  bo  ezperimoBta 
of  doubtful  import  upon  the  public  taste.  They  afifected  ndther 
popalar  anaitomies  nor  fashionable  physiologies.  They  wisely  restricted 
themselves  chiefiy  to  hygiene,  sanitary  measures,  the  art  and  science 
of  preserving  health — subjects  as  plain  as  soap  and  water,  cleantinsA 
and  filth,  pure  air  and  foul,  exercise,  diet,  etc.;  nevertheless,  these 
jonmals,  rejected  by  ihe  public,  languished  for  a  brief  period  and  died. 
Whethar  the  presrait  journals  of  this  class  (if  such  there  be),  now  thal> 
they  are  reinforced  by  literary  and  fadiionable  magazines  having  a 
uttUion  of  readers  (it  may  be)  every  month,  will  fiore  better  in  their 
more  ambitious  aims  to  popularize  the  most  difficult  branches  of  medi* 
cal  science,  remains  to  be  proved. 

Waiving  sssthetical  qoestfons,  admitting  that  these  movements  are 
dftveod  of  treachery  to  legitimate  medicine  and  charlatanism  per  se,  tin 
tme  issue  jMresenta  itself,  Oan  the  public,  ''  the  general  reader,"  acquire 
and  i^vply  these  sciences  so  as  to  be  of  utility,  and  promote  the  well<- 
beii^  <^ society  **  in  America  " — in  pragressive  America!  where  taUfr- 
taming  and  spiritual  knocking  are  seen  and  heard — ^where  numeroua 
periodicals  derive  literary  contributions  from  "the  spirit-lands"  of 
eternity,  by  disembodied  ghosts — where  th^e  are  female  intending 
CiM^e8Si»m--vi^Fe  there  are  female  medical  colleges  endowed  by  ibm 
Leg^ilature  and  by  benevolent  individuals? 
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Female  medie«l  cdleges,  lioweTer^  stand  on  a  h%h  and  noble  pkrt- 
fonn,  not  affiliated  with  eharlatanism,  bnt  ee^  sdenee  where  alone  it 
caA  be  fbntid,  in  tlu)  anatomical,  snrgieid)  and  elinical  amphitheatipes 
and  wards,  fearless  of  blood,  brains,  gen^atire  organs,  kmves,  saws, 
.qhisels,  ampntations,  castrations,  iic. 

It  remung  to  be  proved,  however,  whether  tiiis  innovaticm  npon 
the  inexorable  taste  or  esthetic  ideak  of  a  high  civilization  in  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  Jewish,  Pagan,  Mahomedan,  and  Christian,  can  be 
raitained,  how  rational  soever  it  maj  be  intrinsically. 

In  Goethe's  Wilhelm,  a  lady  ezelaims — '^  He  did  as  all  men  do- 
he  mocked  at  a  learned  woman;  yet  he  kept  continnally  instruetiiig 
me."  Goethe  says,  **  Woman  is  the  only  vase  into  which  we  modems 
can  pour  our  ideality;  nothing  can  be  done  with  the  men."  The  de- 
lineation of  the  female  ideal  in  modem  civilization  is  adverse  to  the 
rugged  prose  of  anatomists,  surgeons,  and  doctors.  At  all  events,  the 
respectable  and  benevolent  corporators  of  '*  The  Female  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  their  seventh  annual  announcement  of 
that  institution  for  1856-'7,  exaggerate  a  little  in  claiming  mftrwrity 
ftyr  females  over  males  in  the  medical  profession.  They  sa/y,  that  "  They 
find  the  demand  for  female  physicians  wide-spread  and  increasing, 
and  regard  Ihe  study  and  practice  of  medicine  as  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  nice  perceptions  of  woman,  and  the  tenderness  and  refined 
graces  of  her  nature." — (Page  15.)  Here,  too,  is  another  sign  erf  the 
times. 

This  peculiar  adaptation  of  females  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine "  has  no  foundation  in  past  history,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
referred  to  an  uncertain  future.  Historieally  speaking,  that  sex  has 
never  yet,  in  a  single  instance,  given  proof  of  the  highest  order  of 
genius,  in  either  the  fine  arts  or  the  profound  sciences.  In  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  fiction,  poetry,  prose,  the  drama,  metaphysics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  astronomy,  natural  history,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  practical  medicine — in  discovery  and  in  intellectual  powers  of 
generalization,  they  stand  upon  a  lower  level  than  men  of  geniofi, 
notwithstanding  the  American  deference  shown  to  them  in  omnibuses, 
cars,  saloons,  and  public  assemblies.  At  most,  the  doctors  of  ''  the 
Female  College  "  should  at  present  claim  nothing  more  than  equality 
with  their  brethren  in  iBsculapius. 

The  publtc  may  gratify  the  morbid  cnriosity  of  an  hour  by  the  perusal 
of  books  on  physiology.     But  if  it  be  intended  to  put  the  general 
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reader  ppon  a  course  of  study  witb  anj  hope  of  success,  the  essential 
portion  of  his  or  her  task  should  not  be  omitted.  Oken  says,  "  all 
animals  are  but  foetal  forms  of  man.  The  entire  animal  organism  is 
founded  upon  the  sexual  system^' 

Until  recently  the  word  physiology  was  defined  (by  Walker  and 
others)  agreeably  to  its  literal  meaning,  a  discourse  upon  nature  (from 
^Tzis,  nature,  and  Aoro£,  a  discourse;)  whereas  human  physiology, 
if  named  after  its  most  fundamental  principle,  would  be  called  human 
generation.  Any  of  the  following  Greek  words  would  be  more 
appropriate  or  suggestive  than  the  accepted  term:  fenezii,  genesis, 
generation,  origin,  creation,  birth,  descent,  race,  organs  of  generation; 
HNOMAi,  to  beget,  or  be  born;  fenoz,  rau,  sex,  kind;  roKOi:,  that 
which  is  begotten,  offspring. 

The  book  of  generation  or  physiology  must  be  chiefly  founded  upon 
and  studied  with  reference  to  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  repro- 
ductiye  organs,  and  the  origin,  natural  history  and  development  of 
their  joint  products  or  offspring. 

Seeing  that  Professor  Draper  addresses  himself  to  the  people,  which 
is  the  usual  course  pursued  by  individuals  less  distinguished,  (called 
quacks,)  how  can  he  justify  himself  before  the  scientific  world,  in  an 
almost  entire  suppression  of  the  fundamental  portion  of  physiology, 
namtfy,  the  physiology  and  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  organs 
of  reproduction  and  the  natural  history  of  generation,  with  the  neces- 
sary pictoral  illustrations,  &c.?  In  order  to  get  into  the  parlor  it  is 
necessary  to  emasculate  physiology.  Being  thus  eunuchated,  its 
interest  to  the  medical  student  and  to  the  fashionable  public  is  sacri- 
ficed to  gratify  an  ambition  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  profession 
alone — a  sphere  in  which  Professor  Draper  hitherto  had  won  a  high 
reputation. 

The  learned  propagandists  of  popular  medicine  know  very  well  that 
without  a  knowledge  of  practical  anatomy,  never  derivable  from  books, 
no  progress  can  be  made  in  physiology.  The  actions,  functions,  and 
laws  of  the  living  body  must  be  studied  constantly  in  reference  to  their 
anatomical  structures. 

Professor  Carpenter,  in  his  able  work  on  the  **  Principles  of  Com- 
parative Physiology,"  [4th  ed.,  1864,]  lays,  "The  first  group  of 
phenomena  encountered  by  the  biological  [physiological]  student  is 
that  presented  in  the  many  hundred  thousand  diver uforwis  of  organic 
structure,  of  which  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  ure  made 
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ap;  and  it  is  necessary  at  the  very  outset  of  the  inquiry,  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  are  to  be  compared  J^  The  distingaished  Professor 
DuDglisoD,  in  his  volnmes  on ''  Haman  Physiology/'  [which  is  a  popular 
work  with  medical  men,]  says,  **  Having  described  the  intimate  struc- 
tures of  the  tissues,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  functions  [phy- 
siology;] the  character  of  each  of  which  is,  that  it  fulfils  a  special  and 
distinct  ofiBce  in  the  economy  for  which  it  has  in  general  an  organ  or 
instrument,  or  evideTit  apparatus  of  organs."  In  studying  each  of  these 
functions,  we  shall  first  of  all  describe  the  organ  or  apparatus  concerned 
in  its  production,"  &c. 

Neither  the  fashionable  world  which  devotes  itself  to  conventional- 
isms, nor  the  industrial  world  which  is  doomed  to  ceaseless  toils,  has 
the  leisure  to  learn  anything  worth  knowing  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
or  pathology. 

It  is  a  satire  upon  science  and  a  burlesque  upon  humanity  to  urge 
the  people  to  read,  study,  and  inwardly  digest  that  most  difiicnlt  of 
all  sciences,  physiology,  without  putting  them  through  a  course  of 
study  in  the  dead-house,  and  demdfestrating  the  anatomical  tissues 
and  organs. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  having  trailed  through  blood  and  achieved 
anatomy,  would  then  be  able,  at  length,  to  think  and  talk  understand- 
ingly  upon  digestion  and  defecation,  absorption  and  excretitn,  the 
mucous  and  biliary  secretions,  peristaltic  actions  and  urination,  the 
circulation  and  respiration,  glands  and  intestines,  the  menses  and 
montrosities,  the  ova  and  the  semen,  corpulation  and  conception,  the 
testes  and  the  hymen,  pregnancy  and  the  placenta,  sterility  and 
virility,  the  anus  and  the  uterus,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Charming 
idealities  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  **  in  the  starry  light  of  a 
summer's  night  I" 

Professor  Draper  intends  this  book  *'  to  conform  to  his  course  of 
lectures  and  to  the  wants  of  his  medical  class."  But  in  the  same  page 
he  says,  **  the  reader  will  also  find  that  the  opportunity  is  taken,  when- 
ever it  occurs,  of  directing  his  attention  to  those  arguments  which  the 
subject  offers  for  elucidating  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Believing  that 
the  right  progress  of  society  depends  on  its  religious  opinions,  and 
observing  with  concern  the  growing  carelessness  which  is  manifested 
in  these  respects  in  our  times,  the  author  has  not  hesitated  to  show 
how  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  facts  presented  by  physiolc^y. 
The  existence  of  Ood,  his  goodness,  power,  and  othc;r  attributes;  tlie 
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«xl8teiice  of  the  soul  of  man,  its  immortality  atid  accotmtability;  ^ 
fotare  life;  omr  relations  to  and  position  in  the  worid;  its  government; 
these  are  topics  with  which  physical  science  is  concerning  itself,  a^ 
from  which  physiology  cannot  hereafter  be  disconnected.''  Ahts!  fte 
the  pretensions  of  physical  science  that  it  should  not  distrust  its  feeble, 
yet  presumptuous  powers  in  this  behalf.  Alas  I  that  Divine  Revela- 
tion, "  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  Kght,''  should  need 
support  fi*om  chemistry,  physics,  and  physiology,  subjects  which  it 
never  deigned  to  appeal  to,  which  it  is  silent  upon,  and  which  are 
wholly  distinct  from  its  scope  and  ends. 

Althongh  "  human  physiology,  statistical  and  dynamical,"  "  pales 
its  ineffectual  fires  "  upon  the  same  page  containing  the  last  quotation; 
yet  the  light  is  neither  logical  nor  professional,  but  popular,  giving, 
however,  an  insight  into  the  mission  or  purpose  of  the  book:  "  To  the 
medical  profession,"  says  Dr.  Draper,  "  as  matters  now  stand,  nothing 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  dissemination  of  physiological  knowl- 
ledge.  Empiricism  could  not  flourish  as  it  does  if  the  structures  and 
functions  were  better  understood.  How  many  advantages  would  arise 
if  the  elements  of  this  science  were  made  a  part  of  general  education 
in  America  I  What  branch  of  knowledge  has  intrinsically  a  better 
title  thereto?  Such  a  diffusion  of  physiological  knowledge  would  not 
only^nd  to  a  repression  of  empiricism,  but  would  also  exert  an  effect 
in  raising  the  standard  of  acquirement  among  medical  men  themselves. 
That  a  great  revolution  is  impending  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  no 
one  who  is  at  all  observant  of  the  progress  of  science  can  doubt.  The 
great  physicians  of  the  future  will  be  the  great  physiologists.  He  who 
can  best  correct  the  imperfections  of  a  machine  is  he  who  but  knows 
its  structure  and  action." 

Professor  Draper  proclaims  most  emphatically  the  fundamental 
doctrine  that  the  great  doctor  is  the  great  physiologist,  and  that  at 
soon  as  the  public  becomes  a  great  physiologist  it  will  reject  the  quacks! 
Aye  I  Dr.  Draper  and  your  doctors  of  medicine  too.  Anatomy  and 
physiology  being  the  great  guides  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  pub- 
lic having  mastered  these,  will  write  its  own  prescriptions,  with  the 
apothecary's  aid,  thereby  saving  its  precious  gold. 

If  Dr.  Draper  were  not  a  serious  gentleman,  seeking  even  to  incor- 
porate religion  with  physiology,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that 
he  intended  to  be  ironical — that  in  wishing  to  get  the  public  to  study 
physiology,  (having  of  course  first  studied  anatomy)  he  hoped  to  aid 
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the  doctor  in  replenishing  his  bank  deposits,  inasmuch  as  all  experience 
proves  that  the  more  the  people  study  popularized  home  medicine  the 
more  it  becomes  bewildered,  fancying  that  it  has  diseases  of  this  or 
that  organ,  be  it  the  heart,  kidney,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  guts, 
the  nerves,  the  womb,  cancer,  &c.  Hence  the  public,  with  its  night- 
mare, its  hypochondria,  and  real  or  imaginary  disease,  would  fall  to 
doctoring  itself,  so  that  the  M.D.  may  be  finally  called  upon,  though 
too  often  after  irreparable  mischief  has  been  done. 
It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

Scarcely  one  in  ten,  even  among  the  graduated  doctors,  have  the 
time,  taste,  energy,  industry,  means,  and  capacity  to  master  the 
science  of  physiology,  testing  and  verifying  it  by  experiment,  gener- 
alizing its  facts  and  principles  understandingly  by  a  profound  investi- 
gation into  the  experimental  researches  of  others,  as  Dr.  Draper  ha« 
done. 

The  morfcid  effects  produced  upon  the  popular  mind  by  reading 
medical  books  without  being  able  to  understand  them,  is  inimitably 
illustrated  in  Tristram  Shandy.  A  humorous  argument  may  some- 
times be,  as  in  this  case,  better  than  a  solemn  oqe.  The  reader  will^ 
therefore,  judge  whether  the  value  of  the  quotation  to  be  give*  will 
not  compensate  for  its  length. 

"  My  father,  who  dipped  into  all  kinds  of  books,  had  found  out  that 
the  lax  and  pliable  state  of  the  child's  head  in  parturition,  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  having  no  sutures  at  that  time,  was  such,  that  by  force 
of  the  woman's  efforts,  which,  in  strong  labor-pains,  was  equal,  upon 
an  average,  to  the  weight  of  470  pounds  avoirdupois,  acting  perpen- 
dicularly upon  it;  it  so  happened  that  in  forty-nine  instances  in  fifty 
the  said  head  was  compressed  and  moulded  into  the  shape  of  an  ob- 
long conical  piece  of  dough,  such  as  a  pastry-cook  generally  rolls  up, 
in  order  to  make  a  pie.  Good  God!  cried  my  father,  what  havoc  and 
destruction  must  this  make  in  the  infinitely  fine  and  tender  texture  of 
the  cerebellum! 

**  But  how  great  was  his  apprehension,  when  he  further  understood 
that  this  force,  acting  upon  the  very  vertex  of  the  head,  not  only 
injured  the  brain  itself,  or  cerebrum^  but  that  it  necessarily  squeezed  and 
propelled  the  urebrun  towards  the  cerebellum,  which  was  the  immediate 
seat  of  the  understanding!  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us! 
II 
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cried  mj  father,  can  any  soul  withstand  this  shock  ?  No  wonder  the 
intellectual  web  is  so  rent  and  tattered  as  we  see  it;  and  that  so 
many  of  our  best  heads  are  no  better  than  a  puzzled  skein  of  silk. 

"  But  when  my  father  read  on,  and  was  let  into  the  secret,  that 
when  the  child  was  turned  topsy-turvy,  which  was  easy  for  an  operator 
to  do,  and  was  extracted  by  the  feet,  that  instead  of  the  cerebrum 
being  propelled  towards  the  cerebellum^  the  cerebellum,  on  the  contrary, 
was  propelled  simply  towards  the  cerebrum,  where  it  could  do  no  man- 
ner of  hurt;  by  Heavens!  cried  he,  the  world  is  in  conspiracy  to  drive 
out  the  little  wit  God  has  given  us,  and  the  professors  of  the  obstetric 
art  are  listed  into  the  same  conspiracy.  What  is  it  to  me  which  end 
of  my  son  comes  foremost  into  the  world,  provided  all  goes  right  after, 
and  the  cerebellum  escapes  uncrushed? 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  an  hypothesis,  when  once  a  man  has  conceived 
it,  that  it  assimilates  everything  to  itself,  as  proper  nourishment,  and, 
from  the  first  moment  of  your  begetting  it,  it  generally  grows  the 
stronger  by  everything  you  see,  hear,  or  understand.  This  is  of  great 
use. 

"  When  my  father  was  gone  with  this  about  a  month  what  a  blaze 
of  light  did  the  accounts  of  the  caesarian  section  cast  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis! Here  you  see  that  there  was  no  injury  done  to  the  censorium; 
np  pressure  of  the  head  upon  the  pelvis;  no  propulsion  of  the  cerebrum 
towards  the  cerebellum^  either  by  the  os  pelvis  on  this  side,  or  the 
coccygis  on  that;  an5  pray  what  were  the  happy  consequences?  Why, 
sir,  your  Julius  Caesar,  who  gave  the  operation  a  name;  and  your 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  who  was  born  so  before  the  operation  had  a 
name;  your  Scipio  Africanus;  your  Manlius  Torquatus;  and  many 
more  who  figured  high  in  the  annals  of  fame;  all  came  sideway,  sir, 
into  the  world. 

"  The  incision  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus  ran  for  six  weeks  in  my 
father's  head;  he  had  read  and  was  satisfied,  that  wounds  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  those  in  the  matrix,  were  not  mortal ;  so  that  the  belly 
of  the  mother  might  be  opened  extremely  well  to  give  a  passage  to 
the  child.  He  mentioned  the  thing  one  afternoon  to  my  mother,  merely 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  seeing  her  turn  as  pale  as  ashes  at  the  very 
mention  of  it,  contented  himself  with  admiring  what  he  thought  was 
to  no  purpose  to  propose." 

The  publicity  given  in  the  English  newspapers  to  the  melancholy 
details  of  the  case  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  died  in  child-bed. 
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caused  disastroas  resolts  to  parturient  women  in  that  country.  In 
his  Historical  Sketches,  [ii.,  48]  Lord  Brougham  says,  **  the  whole 
country  felt  the  blow,  thefemak  ifnagiruUion  wai  occupied,  lewilderedf 
distradedf  and  the  labors  of  cMld-bearing  caused  inntrnp-able  vidims." 

Medical  studies,  how  useful  so  ever  they  may  be  to  the  physician  in 
curing  the  diseases  of  others,  are  not  perhaps  wholly  guiltless  of  caus- 
ing his  own  diseases  in  some  instances.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
not  a  few  physicians  of  the  greatest  ability  have  fallen  yictims  to  the 
very  maladies  which  they  have  illustrated  by  their  genius,  discoveries 
and  researches,  as  La^nnec,  Corvisart,  Broussais,  &c.,  for  example. 
Other  things  being  equal,  there  is  less  probability  of  curing  a  physi- 
cian of  disease  of  the  heart,  than  one  unacquainted  with  the  complex 
anatomy  and  maladies  of  that  organ,  because  the  physician's  superior 
knowledge  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  curing  such  a  malady  would 
greatly  depress  his  mind  and  weaken  his  hopes.  Melancholy,  doubt, 
or  despair  woald  aggravate  every  symptom,  while  hope,  on  the  contra- 
ry, would  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  medical  treatment. 

With  regard  to  the  people  in  this  point  of  view — 

"  If  ignorance  be  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise  "— 

if  by  any  possibility  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  physic  can  be  called 
wisdom.  The  practical  physician  finds  no  patients  so  refractory,  so 
perniciously  absurd  in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  a  rational  plan  o^ 
treatment,  as  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  been  studying 
medical  books  which  they  cannot  understand.  They  have  a  theory 
and  remedy  for  everything,  and  expect  the  doctor  to  conform  thereunto. 
This  has  been  called  doctoring  a  doctor.  Sometimes  the  nurse,  how- 
ever, doctors  both  doctor  and  the  patient. 

Submissive  patients  full  of  faith  in,  yet  ignorant  of,  physic,  who  have 
for  their  doctor  one  skilled  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  the  inductive 
sciences,  are  less  likely  to  fall  in  the  battle  with  disease  than  others. 
In  cases  where  no  active  treatment  is  required,  a  distilled  water,  an 
inert  syrup  or  a  bread-pill,  is  often  powerfully  curative  by  influencing 
the  imagination.  Having  from  day  to  day  taken  the  temperature  of 
a  febrile  patient  treated  by  a  physician  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  I  was 
gratefully  informed  by  the  sick  man  that  my  treatment  had  done  more 
for  his  relief  than  anything  he  had  tried  I  The  thermometer,  perhaps, 
saved  the  life  of  this  man.    He  watched  this  instrument  with  deep 
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interest  when  placed  in  the  palms,  bend  of  the  arm,  axilla,  &c.,  as 
also  the  writing  concerning  the  same.    He  had  faith. 

Legitimate  medicine  is  onp,  indivisible  and  indestrnctible.  It  can 
only  perish  when  thought,  reason,  observation,  experimental  philoso- 
phy, and  animated  nature  shall  be  annihilated.  It  may  for  a  time  pass 
through  various  phases;  it  may  be  obscured  by  passing  clouds  of  error, 
or  sway  to  and  fro  by  the  storm  of  charlatanism.. 

The  state  of  medicine  at  present  is  somewhat  remarkable,  anoma- 
lous, and  complex.  While  it  is  progressing  in  regard  to  science,  the 
status  of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  former; 
at  least  the  public  never  were  more  disloyal  to  it  than  now.  What- 
ever may  be  the  short-comings  of  regular  physicians  individually  in 
reference  to  their  education  and  competen(iy  to  minister  to  the  sick, 
they  stand  on  a  higher  level  in  this  behalf  than  irregular  practitioners. 
The  latter  class,  however,  have  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  public 
to  an  unexampled  degree.  To  deny  or  ignore  this  fact  is  folly,  and 
folly  only.  The  Legislatures  of  many  of  the  States  grant  charters  and 
make  endowment  in  favor  of  Botanic,  Thompsonian,  Eclectic,*  Physio- 
Medical,  and  the  so-called  Reform  Colleges.  Homoeopathic,  Hydro- 
pathic, and  perhaps  some  other  sects,  are  recognised  either  in  law  or 
in  popular  sanction  and  patronage.  These  heterogenous  parties, 
though  hostile  to  each  other,  agree  in  one  particular,  namely,  hatred 
to  regular  phygicfans.  They  do  not  rest  their  hopes  upon  charters, 
endowments,  college  walls,  and  diplomas  made  easy  to  their  pupils 
desirous  of  the  Degree  of  M.D.:  they  have  established  numerous  medi- 
cal journals,  addressed  not  only  to  their  adherents  but  no  the  great 
public.  In  this,  however,  they  approximate  some  of  the  regular  facul- 
ty of  whose  ability  and  scientific  knowledge  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  whose  motives  can,  peradventure,  be  explained  by  other  ends  than 
the  well-being  of  society  or  the  honor  or  usefulness  of  the  profession. 
So  true  is  it  that  extremes  meet. 

The  irregular  practitioners  possess  the  energy  of  politicians  in 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  12th  annual  announcement  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati  has  been  received,  from  which  it  appears  that 
during  ihe  last  eleven  years  the  Matriculants  of  that  School  amounted  to  2.396, 
of  which  number  657  have  received  the  Degree  of  M.D.;  for  the  last  four  years 
ihe  classes  have  ranged  from  251  to  308,  and  the  Graduates  fr;om  64  to  126  per 
year — a  progress  for  good  or  evil  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  schools 
— a  progress  which  promises  soon  to  surpass,  in  number,  the  Graduates  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Paris. 
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regard  to  their  ends,  through  the  management  of  the  people,  by 
associated  action.  One  of  their  journals,  just  received  from  the  West, 
reports  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  Vrhich  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

.  *'  Resolved f  That  the  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  by 
which  the  Reformed  Medical  College  of  that  State  received  another 
$5,000  donation,  refusing,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  a 
similar  donation  to  the  Allopathic  School,  contrasted  quite  satisfac- 
torily with  the  unjust  enactments,  perjured  witnesses  and  filthy  prisons 
which  opposed  the  pioneers  of  this  reformation,  showed  conclusively 
the  power  of  truth,  and  indicated  that  the  day  of  universal  triumph  is 
not  far  distant. 

'**  Resolved f  Sfc,  That  their  practice  is  unreliable,  inefficient  for  good, 
and  its  results  a  monstrous  evil  to  mankind. 

"  Resolved^ However  much  we  may  respect  Allopathic  physi- 
cians" (as  they  call  the  regular  faculty)  *'for  their  general  intelligence 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  we  deem  it  impossible  for  them  to  become 
true  physicians,  or  to  ever  regain  or  hold  the  confidence  of  mankind, 
while  their  main  doctrines  remain  untrue. 

"  Resolved^  That  health,  happiness,  life,  and  the  welfare  of  this  and 
future  generations  depend  on  the  settlement  of  the  great  questions 
now  iu  dispute,  and,  therefore,  it  is  wrong  for  any  class  of  men  to  stand 
(doo^  and  oppose  all  discussion  because  their  opponents  are  contempti- 
ble;" for,  if  the  court  can  deal  with  the  felon  at  the  bar  and  the  minister 
dare  approach  the  convict's  cell,  in  the  performance  of  duty,  the 
guardians  of  the  public  health  may  condescend  to  place  the  people 
aright  on  important  questions,  without  in  the  kast  compromising  true 
dignity. 

This  tableau  of  the  moral  and  scientific  status  of  the  profession  by 
the  Physio-Medicalists  is  not  more  repulsive  than  that  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Chapman,  its  first 
President,  whose  address  to  that  body  avows  that  **  the  profession  has 
become  corrupt,  and  degenerate  to  the  forfeiture  of  its  social  position,  and 
with  it,  of  the  homage  it  formerly  received  spontaneously  and  universally.^' 
Since  this  address,  now  more  than  nine  years  ago,  the  Association  at 
its  annual  meetings  has  added  so  many  dark  strokes  to  this  picture 
that  its  enemies  can  never  rival  it  in  this  behalf.  The  picture  by  the 
Association  represents  the  actual  and  intending  doctors,  hut  not  the 
Professors  in  the  Medical  Colleges,  in  the  blackest  colors.    Indeed  it 
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has  endorsed  the  ability  of  tbe  professors.  The  Committee  on  EdoCia- 
tion  for  1853,  in  comparing  the  United  States  to  other  conntries  in 
regard  to  medical  education,* avers  that  the  existing  **dispariiy,*^  though 
unfavorable  to  oar  country,  **has  tw  rtftrinu  to  our  public  teachers!" 
A  great  country,  truly!  Why  does  not  each  medical  student  appoint 
himself  M:D.?  This  would  be  a  parity  not  a  "  disparity  "  to  the  self- 
appointment  of  the  professors. 

Another  American  Medical  Association  full  of.  moral  courage,  is 
called  for — a  convention  in  which  no  delegate  shall  have  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest — a  convention,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which 
shall  be  the  settlement  of  an  organic  law  or  **  new  commandment "  as 
to  the  mode  of  appointing  teachers,  seeing  that  the  present  is  the  worst 
human  wit  could  invent,  all  adulation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  reader  will  see  this  subject  discussed  at  length  in  Vol.  XI.,  679, 
of  this  journal,  the  course  of  subsequent  events  having  confirmed  the 
argument  therein  advanced.  A  fundamental  revolution  is  required 
in  the  organization  of  the  medical  colleges  as  to  the  mode  of  appointing 
and  paying  professors,  as  in  France,  so  that  the  number  of  graduates 
shall  no  longer  represent  tbe  number  of  dollars  received  by  the  pro- 
fessors. 

A  professorship  thus  obtained  after  a  concour  examination,  would, 
with  a  fixed  salary,  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  highest  ambition.  It 
would  afford  the  public  a  double  guarantee,  namely,  that  the  professor 
is  highly  worthy  of  patronage  as  a  private  practitioner,  and  that 
having  no  pecuniary  interest  to  sway  him,  as  a  guardian  of  the  public, 
iie  will  not  commission  his  pupils  with  the  degree  of  M.D.,  unless  they 
shall  be  duly  qualified  to  practice  their  profession.  Here  is  the 
reform  needed.  It  is  free  from  Utopianism;  it  has  hitherto  saved 
France  from  quackery,  and  secured  for  the  doctorate  the  respect  of  the 
public  as  well  as  that  of  the  medical  faculty  throughout  the  world. 
But  this  plan  finds  a  fundamental  and  growing  tmtithesis  in  Republican 
America.  Good  for  France,  but  not  for  Amc  :c*a!  So  reasoned  Joe 
Miller,  who.  having  given  salt  herring  to  a  sick  Englishman  who  got 
well,  tried  the  same  remedy  upon  a  Frenchman,  who  having  died,  the 
inference  drawn  was,  that  salt  herring  cures  an  Englishman  but  kills 
a  Frenchman. 

But  to  return  to  the  irregulars: 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  motives  and  sincerity  of 
these  self-complacent  practitioners  in  their  claim  of  superiority  over 
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the  regular  facnltj  in  learning  and  skill,  there  can  be  none  as  to  their 
vigilance,  indnstry,  and  partisan  zeal,  while  some  of  their  leaders  dis- 
play abilities  which  cannot  be  despised.  Their  ill-fonnded  antagonism, 
like  all  previous  charlatanries,  will  have  its  day — perhaps  a  longer 
one  than  usual.  This  antagonism,  which  commenced  with  the  illiterate 
Samuel  Thompson,  who  patented  lobelia,  red-pepper,  &c.,  has  been 
prominent,  active  and  increasing  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  has  eventuated  in  several  sects  that  do  not  harmonize  except  in 
their  hatred  of,  and  violent  opposition  to  the  "  regular  school." 

Be  the  fortune  of  legitimate  medicine  what  it  may — whether  it  shall 
be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  public,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
profession  to  remove  all  just  causes  of  reproach  and  antagonism,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  education  and  qualification  of  all  admitted 
into  its  ranks. 

The  aberrations  of  the  public,  its  biases  in  favor  of  quackery,  cannot 
be  rectified  by  the  popularization  of  medical  science.  The  diffusion  of 
general  intelligence  will  be  as  it  has  always  been,  in  favor  of  legitimate 
medicine.  The  great  majority  of  the  enlightened  public  will  naturally 
conclude  that  physicians  thoroughly  educated  in  their  science  and  art, 
are,  and  ever  must  be  superior  to  pretenders.  It  is  true  that  the 
public  has  at  present  little  confidence  in  the  diploma  or  degree  of 
M.D.,  whether  conferred  by  Steam-Botanic,  Eclectic,  Reform,  Homoe- 
opathis,  or  "Old  School  Colleges."  The  doctorate,  by  the  showing  of 
the  regulars  themselves,  is  conferred  upon  many  who  are  not  qualified 
to  practise  their  vocation.  The  public  is,  therefore,  right  in  distrusting 
the  degree  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  medical  competency . 
The  remedy  then  lies,  for  the  present,  wholly  with  the  Medical  Faculty. 
Let  the  diploma  be  what  it  should  be,  a  guarantee  that  its  possessor 
is  competent  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  practitioner.  Let  the  public  ig- 
nore anatomies,  physiologies,  and  charlatanries.  Let  each  "be  up  and 
doing  "  in  his  own  proper  calling — 

**  Like  as  the  star 
That  maketh  not  haste, 
That  taketh  not  rest, 
-*  *,  Be  each  one  fulfilling 

His  God-given  hest." — Goethb. 
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[The  following  article  is  ascribed  to  Dr.  John  H.  Gbisoom.] 
MORAL  INSANmr. 

New  York,  January ^  1857. 

Mr.  Editor:  Moral  insanity  has,  daring  the  past  month,  been  the 
great  topic  of  discussion  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  in  this  vicinity. 
It  is  talked  of  in  the  cars,  it  is  discussed  in  the  saloons,  it  is  the  staple 
on  'change,  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  the  halls  of  science,  and  in 
courts  of  law.  ii^ince  the  last  general  election  nothing  has  so  stirred 
the  depths  of  society  as  this.  The  newspapers  still  ring  with  it;  long 
leaders  meet  the  eye,  headed  with  those  portentous  words;  the  press 
groans  under  its  influence;  the  shop  windows  are  darkened  with  cari- 
catures of  it:  tales  of  **  fiction  founded  on  fact,"  with  this  subject  for 
the  basis,  fill  long  columns  in  the  Sunday  papers;  and  in  staring  capi- 
tals, a  foot  or  more  in  length,  it  glares  upon  the  walls  and  fences,  in 
the  form  of  advertisements,  and  all  because  two  legal  gentlemen  got 
their  heads  together  to  keep  a  notorious  rascal  out  of  State  Prison, 
on  the  plea  of  *'  Moral  Insanity."  That  was  the  talismanic  word  that 
was  to  break  his  shackles,  and  set  him  free  to  roam  at  large  once  more 
among  the  innocent  money-changers  of  Wall  Street. 

jL  new  form  of  mental  disorder  has  become  inaugurated  into  our 
text-books  of  insanity — Monomania  Huntingtoniensis ;  in  plain  English, 
a  propensity  to  write  other  people's  names  to  promissory  notes,  and 
raise  the  money  with  them. 

For  about  a  year  past  an  individual  named  Huntington  has  been 
preying  with  most  consummate  dexterity  upon  certain  parties  in  Wall 
Street;  raising,  by  forged  notes,  money  to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of 
about  five  millions  of  dollars,  covering  up  his  criminal  acts,  from  time 
to  time,  by  fresh  forgeries  of  securities,  and  paying  large  percentages 
on  the  borrowed  thousands.  The  money  he  spent  sumptuously  in 
riotous  living,  until,  by  a  miscalculation  of  a  month,  as  to  the  time 
when  one  of  the  alleged  notes  ivould  fall  due,  the  bubble  burst,  and 
that  night  our  hero  slept  in  the  Tombs.  So  plain  and  abundant  were 
the  evidences  of  guilt,  that  no  possible  chance  of  escape  remained  to 
the  criminal,  but  the  desperate  one  which  none  but  a  lawyer  of  the 
boldest  and  most  acute  character  would  dare  to  ro-ise,  l(s  a  ''plea  m 
bar."  Such  astounding  and  long-continued  criminalities  could  only 
have  been  conducted  by  a  lunatic!  To  confess  the  whole,  to  magnify 
Mhe  crime,  and  then  set  up  before  the  jury  the  plea  of  insanity,  was 
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their  forlorn,  their  only  hope.  Bnt  what  evidence  of  this,  besides  their 
own  assertion,  conld  they  adduce?  With  a  siirewdness  more  profound 
than  the  thought  itself,  they  succeeded  in  inveigling  into  their  plans 
two  notable  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  themselves 
above  reproach  or  suspicion,  were  too  easily  led  into  the  meshes  pre- 
pared for  them  by  these  cunning  gentlemen  of  the  law.  They  visited 
the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  conversed  with  him  an  hour  or  so,  and  although 
entirely  unacquainted  with  him  before,  came  from  the  interview  prepar- 
ed to  give  their  professional  opinions  to  the  jary  and  to  the  world, 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  monomaniac^  whose  insanity  showed  itself  in 
an  uncontrollable  propensity,  to  use  the  brokers^  phrase,  "  to  make 
paper."  Alasl  for  professional  wisdom!  Who  is  a  criminal,  if  Hunt- 
ington is  insane  ?  Answer,  shade  of  Pinel  I  Answer,  Esquirol  and 
Miss  Dix ! 

Of  the  medical  gentlemen  upon  whose  names  and  opinions  the 
defence  relied  for  an  acquittal,  one  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  here- 
tofore among  us  in  surgery,  and  the  other  known  as  a  professor  of 
Obstetrics.  How  high  the  first  stood  in  public  estimation,  you  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  when  his  evidence  went  forth  on  the  wings  of 
the  press,  the  next  day,  not  only  all  money-dom,  but  all  prison-dom, 
and  all  kinds  of  dom,  were  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  astonishment; 
some  fearing  lest  a  great  criminal  should  escape,  others  hoping  that 
crime  of  every  sort  might  now  be  committed  with  impunity.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  stability  of  society,  the  jury  exercised  their  common  sense, 
and  the  honest  portion  of  the  community  breathed  free  again  when 
they  returned  their  verdict  of  "  guilty." 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  case  which  should  be  treasured  by  all, 
especially  by  medical  men ;  never  give  an  opinio^  on  a  subject  upon 
which  you  have  little  or  no  experience,  especially  when  a  cunning 
lawyer  haR¥*a  point  to  gain  thereby.  It  is  very  plain  to  all  that  had 
the  suspicion  of  the  criminaPs  insanity  rested  upon  any  substantial 
basis,  his  counsel  should,  and  doubtless  would,  have  called  upon  the 
prosecuting  attorney  to  unite  in  an  investigation  of  the  case.  Instead 
of  this,  the  whole  idea  was  kept  sub  rosa,  until  the  defence  opened, 
and  then  it  burst  upon  the  community  in  surprise,  especially  when  the 
two  medical  witnesses  took  the  stand.  Happily  the  moral  storm 
which  such  a  plea,  if  successful,  would  have  raised,  was  averted. — Merf.  . 
if  Surg,  Reporter, 
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EDITOR'S    T^BLE. 


We  repeat,  what  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  say, 
that  the  articles  in  our  Original  Department  are  not  -endorsed 
by  the  editor,  but  published  on  the  responsibility  of  the  au- 
thors. In  the  article  of  this  number,  by  Dr.  Bauer,  our  well- 
known  views  of  specialism  are  controverted,  and  we  insert  it 
on  the  principle  of  aicdi  alteram  partem^  as  we  go  for  the  largest 
liberty. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  GAZETTE  is  now  in  its  8th 
volume,  having  been  issued  since  1850.  Our  terms  are  Two 
Dollars  per  annum,  each  monthly  number  containing  68  pages. 
The  amount  of  subscription  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

Two  copies  mailed  to  one  address  fbr    ...      8  doUans. 

Three  copies, 4       " 

Four  copies, 5       " 

Ten  copies, 10       " 

Agents  and  booksellers  may  avail  themselves  of  these  terms, 
by  enclosing  the  cash. 


Single  numbers,  at  25  cents,  may  always  be  had  of 
Stringer  &  Townsend,  222  Broadway,  or  at  the  office  of  pub- 
lication, 10  Union  Square^  where  all  advertisements,  communi- 
cations, books  for  review,  &c.,  must  be  sent,  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 

Back  numbers  and  volumes  supplied,  and  specimen  numbers 
mailed  on  application. 

^^  To  city  subscribers  the  postage  is  pre-paid. 
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Case  of  Himtiiigton  I  Forgery  I   Moral  Insanity  I 

Since  our  last  namber,  the  doctors  and  lawyers  concerned  in  the 
late  abortive  defense  of  the  forger,  Huntington,  have  judged  it  needful 
to  send  forth  a  volume  of  nearly  500  octavo  pages,  being  a  report  of 
the  trial  ostensibly,  but  accompanied  by  two  pamphlets,  viz.,  an  intro- 
duction, which  we  assume  to  be  by  J.  T.  Brady,  Esq.,  the  senior  coun- 
sel of  the  criminal,  and  a  supplement ,  to  which  Dr.  Oilman  affixes  his 
signature.  We  are  gratified  with  the  issue  of  this  volume,  for  where- 
ever  it  may  be  read,  the  opinions  we  have  expressed,  and  the  neces- 
sity as  well  as  justice  of  the  animadversions  we  have  felt  it  our  ddty 
to  make,  will  be  abundantly  apparent. 

But  we  invite  attention  to  the  false  issues  which  the  parties  con- 
cerned have  been  attempting  to  make,  and  manifestly  seek  to  estab- 
lish, by  the  emendations  to  this  published  Report.  Their  adroit  effort 
at  concealment  add  ingenious  perversion  of  the  facts  of  the  case  can- 
not avail,  now  that  this  authentic  report  can  be  appealed  to,  and  for 
brevity  sake  we  present  the  following  points  as  proved  beyond  all 
cavil,  together  with  our  inferences,  which  we  can  defend: 

1st.  Huntington  was  arrested  early  in  October  last,  and  during 
the  same  month,  while  he  was  yet  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial,  Dr. 
Oilman  announced  his  lecture  on  *'  the  relations  of  the  medical  and 
the  legal  professions,"  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
topic  of  "moral  insanity ,"  and  the  importance  of  its  being  recognised 
by  the  law,  as  a  defence  from  the  penalties  of  its  violation.  It  was 
regarded  by  many  who  heard  it  as  a  very  lame  and  impotent  perform- 
ance, and  though  printed,  it  fell  dead  from  the  press,  nobody  ever  ex- 
pecting to  hear  from  it  again,  much  less  was  any  suspicion  indulged 
that  coincidence  of  time  or  any  other  circumstance  could  possibly 
connect  it  with  the  Huntington  case. 

2d.  Soon  after,  viz.,  early  in  November,  Dr.  Oilman  and  his  friend, 
Dr.  Parker,  were  consulted  by  Huntington's  lawyers  to  see  whether 
the  plea  of  moral  insanity  could  be  interposed  with  any  chance  of  sno- 
cess,  and  both  these  gentlemen  consented  to  be  employed  in  a  clandes- 
tine examination  of  the  prisoner,  stipulating  that  it  was  to  be  done 
secretly,  "very  quiet  about  it,"  so  that  neither  the  court  nor  the 
counsel  for  the  people  should  know  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  de- 
fence, until  the  trap  was  sprung  upon  them  on  the  trial.  In  this  the 
medical  gentlemen  have  sinned  grievously  against  their  own  profes- 
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sion ;  nor  can  any  fee  or  prospective  "  presents"  plead  an  adqaate  ex- 
case.  As  they  were  taught  on  the  trial,  they  should  have  refused  to 
be  parties  to  any  such  scheme  to  enlist  them  as  partizans,  instead  of 
impartial  and  scientific  experts 

3d.  It  is  not  true,  in  any  sense^  that  either  the  laws  of  England  or 
America  ignore  or  depreciate  insanity  as  a  suflScient  plea  for  irrespon- 
sibility for  crime,  when  the  fact  of  insanity  is  legitimately  proved. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  existence  of  "moral  insanity"  is  denied  by  any- 
body. These  are  not  the  questions  at  issue,  and  if  they  were,  both  Drs. 
Parker  and  Gilman  are  demonstrably  incompetent  to  settle  them;  for 
they  not  only  disagree  irreconcilably  as  to  the  nature  of  insanity  in 
the  abstract;  but  as  to  the  species  of  insanity  they  alike  impute  to 
Huntington,  they  are  wide  as  the  poles  apart.  Dr.  P.  will  not  admit 
that  Huntington  is  a  monomaniac,  though  he  calls  it  partial  insanity, 
a  kind  of  pseudo-monomania  in  relation  to  the  single  crime  of  **  mak- 
ing paper"  with  other  people's  signatures!  But  Dr.  G.  scouts  at  all 
idea  of  partial  insanity,  or  monomania  in  any  case,  and  swears  to  Hun- 
tington's entire  insanity,  in  his  opinion;  and  that,  as  in  every  other 
case,  it  results  from  physical  disease  in  the  hrain^  which,  of  course, 
renders  him  irresponsible.  He  even  himself  denies  the  existence  of 
moral  insanity,  without  intellectual  insanity  co-existing,  and  in  all 
such  cases  contents  himself  with  pronouncing  the  party  of  unsound  or 
insane  mind.  Indeed,  he  expressly  says  the  miTid  is  itself  diseased! 
and  that  the  particular  crime  to  which  such  morally  insane  persons 
are  impelled  depends,  as  in  Huntington's  case,  upon  mere  accidental 
circumstances. 

4th.  The  only  definition  of  insanity  which  could  be  extorted  from 
Dr.  Oilman  was  the  following:  ** Insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  brain^  by 
which  the  freedom  of  the  wHl.  is  impaired,^^  and  this  applies  to  moral  as 
well  -as  intellectual  insanity,  and  both  of  these  he  alleges  to  exist  in 
Huntington's  case  And  yet  he  himself  relates  numerous  cases  found 
in  the  books,  as  in. pregnant  and  puerperal  women;  and  he  cannot 
ignore  others  in  the  opposite  sex,  where  insanity  was  caused  by  either 
uterine  or  rectal  diseases,  and  not  at  all  in  the  brain,  unless  he  alleges 
jgrmptomatic  and  reflex  morbid  action.  And  as  to  "the  freedom  of 
the  will  being  impaired,"  he  ought  to  know  that  vicious  indulgence 
and  habits  of  crime  are  by  far  more  frequent  causes  of  this  impaired 
condition  of  free  will,  than  any  physical  disease;  and  this  he  must 
admit,  albeit  he  denies  that  "  depravity"  is  a  scientific  word,  as  it 
doubtless  is  not,  in  his  creed  of  moral  insanity. 
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5th.  The  foregoing  definition  of  insanity,  apart  from  its  being  erro- 
neous, is  obscure  and  evasive,  non-committal  and  equivocal  to  the  last 
degree;  and,  if  once  introdnced  into  our  courts  of  law  as  reliable, 
could  be  used  by  both  parties  in  any  mooted  case,  affirmatively  or 
negatively,  and  insanity  might  be  proved  and  disproved  in  every  in- 
stance, where  this  plea  was  set  up  to  defeat  both  law  and  justice. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  counsel  would  be  to  prove  that 
his  client's  free  will  was  impaired,  and  disease  of  the  brain  would  be 
proved,  for  the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  former,  and  insanity  would 
be  established.  And  any  disease  of  the  brain  being  thus  alleged, 
and  disproved  by  competent  testimony,  would  overthrow  the  assumed 
impairment  of  free  will,  and  explode  the  theory  of  insanity.  To  such 
absurdity  has  Dr.  G.  reduced  himself,  by  not  replying  to  the  call  for 
a  definition,  as  he  teaches  others  to  do,  ^'I  do  not  knowj^ 

6th.  *•  Depravity"  may  not  be  a  '*  scientific"  word,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  intelligible  one.  and  if  admitted  into  Dr.  Oilman's  scientific 
lexicon,  might  lead  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  delusion 
into  which  his  perverted  and  mistaken  views  of  moral  insanity  have 
inextricably  entangled  him.  It  was  the  maxim  of  a  wise  man,  and 
not  a  theologian  either,  that  "  Whenever  we  profess  to  be  wiser  or 
better  than  the  Bible,  we  are  sure  to  be  wrong."  All  our  systems 
of  moral  philosophy,  worthy  the  name,  as  well  as  all  authoritative 
teachings  in  this  department  of  medical  jurisprudence,  recognise  hu- 
man depravity  as  the  source  of  prevalent  vice  and  crime,  and  all  our 
criminal  laws  are  intended  to  prevent  and  restrain,  and  punish,  if  need 
be,  the  outbreakings  of  this  depravity  by  indulgence.  But  neither 
English  nor  American  laws  hold  to  responsibility  for  any  crime,  any 
insane^  idiotic,  or  demented  party;  and  to  affirm  the  contrary,  and 
prate  of  "judicial  murders,"  as  characterized  by  such  cruel  injustice, 
is  a  calumny  upon  our  jurisprudence.  It  is  easy  for  Dr.  Oilman,  or 
his  great  progenitor.  Dr.  Ray,  to  sneer  at  the  "  twelve  judges"  for 
their  decisions  in  this  regard,  but  the  eminent  civilians  and  jurists  of 
our  country  will  retain  their  reverence  for  so  high  authority,  unmoved 
by  these  sapient  critics,  and  their  amusing  self-complacency  and  ludi- 
crous vanity,  for  "  Pools  venture  boldly  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

7th.  Moral  responsibility  can  only  be  rationally  predicated  upon  a 
knowledge  of  law,  and  an  intentional  violation  of  it.  These  are  the 
essentials  of  guilt,  and  the  prerequisites  of  responsibility  and  amena- 
bility to  penalty,  alike  in  the  law  and  in  the  gospel ;  and  upon  these 
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principles  only  can  accoantabilitj  be  righteously  founded  by  any  wise 
aud  Just  governHient,  whether  human  or  divine.  Christianity  repudi- 
ates any  and  every  creed,  however  scientific,  which  pleads  for  irre- 
sponsibility in  behalf  of  any  moral  insanity  which  ''knows  its  Master's 
will  and  does  it  not;"  and  such  victims  are  to  be  ''beaten  with  many 
stgripes." 

8th.  In  Huntington's  case,  both  Dr.  P.  and  Dr.  Q,  admit  that  he 
knew  the  nature  and  penalties  of  his  crimes,  but  it  is  urged  by  both 
that  he  is  irresponsible  because  of  moral  insanity.  The  evidence  as 
stated  by  them  is  too  frivolous  and  flippant  to  be  worthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's regard.  His  uncles  and  auni  were  insane;  lymg^  theft  and 
forgery  have  been  the  habits  of  his  life  from  his  youth;  in  prison  he 
was  in  a  state  of  "passivity ,"  quietly  submitting  to  his  fate,  and  in- 
sisting that  he  could  not  be  convicted — reckless  of  the  disgrace  to  his 
family,  though  reminded  of  it,  and  protesting  that  if  liberated,  he 
would  repeat  his  crimes !  All  this,  and  this  is  all,  being  admitted,  not 
only  is  no  proof  of  insanity  furnished,  but  the  contrary,  viz:  evidence 
of  the  hypocrisy  characteristic  of  his  whole  history,  employed  in 
feigning  insanity  under  shrewd  instructions.  Confiding  in  his  success 
in  wheedling  these  innocent  doctors  into  the  belief  that  he  was  morally 
insane,  and  by  their  aid  escaping  the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  he  could 
afford  "impassivity;"  and  assure  them  that  no  "jury  of  12  men  would 
convict  him,"  i.  e.,  if  they  would  testify  to  his  moral  insanity  I  Hap- 
pily, neither  the  Court  or  jury  could  be  deceived  by  his  false  pre- 
tences, and  hence  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  their  client  spent  their 
strength  for  nought. 

9th.  If  Drs.  Gilman  and  Parker  were  ready  to  swear  to  the  insan- 
ity of  Huntington  at  their  interviews  with  him  in  November,  it  has 
been  pertinently  inquired,  "Why  did  they  not  then  make  the  neces- 
sary affidavits,  and  consign  him  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  according  to 
law.  There  are  two  answers  to  this  inquiry.  Mr.  Brady  knew,  if 
the  Doctors  did  not,  that  he  would  instantly  have  been  brought  out 
on  habeas  corpus,  and  other  medical  testimony  would  have  exploded 
the  bubble,  and  defeated  the  scheme,  by  giving  it  publicity,  since 
secrecy  was  necessary  to  its  success.  Moreover  it  did  not  enter  into 
the  plans  of  either  lawyers  or  doctors  to  have  Huntington  confined  in 
a  mad  house.  This  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  fees  contingent  upon 
his  liberation,  a  matter  in  which  professional  men,  especially  those  of 
the  long  robe,  are  not  wont  to  be  oblivious. 
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tOth.  The  fact  exoltiDgly  proclaimed  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Report,  and  repeated  so  often  by  Mr.  Brady,  that  not  one  medical 
witness  was  brought  forward  by  the  prosecution  to  gainsay  the  testi- 
mony of  Drs.  P.  and  O.,  is  soflSciently  answered  by  the  opposite 
counsel,  Mr.  Noyes.  They  could  easily  have  produced  scores  of  gen- 
tlemen, "and  of  equal  capacity  and  reputation  with  either  of  them," 
had  not  he  and  the  learned  District  Attorney  regarded  it  "unneces- 
sary to  controvert  these  extravagant  and  absurd  opinions,  which  are 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  results  and  emanations  of  a 
particular  school  of  medicine,"  &c.,  and  they  "took  this  course  advised- 
ly, refusing  to  dignify  the  witnesses"  by  any  contrary  evidence.  They 
rightly  judged  that  "Dr.  G.  and  Dr.  P.  destroyed  each  other,"  and 
that  the  plea  was  too  "abominable"  to  influence  the  jury.  We  honor 
their  legal  judgment,  and  rejoice  that  their  evidence  remained  un- 
contradicted; that  Huntington's  conviction  in  the  face  of  it,  may 
stand  as  a  salutary  warning  to  them  and  others,  not  to  hazard  their 
reputation  by  so  flagrant  a  perversion  of  their  profession,  to  the  un- 
worthy purpose  of  shielding  the  guilty. 

Finally,  we  commiserate  the  learned  counsel  of  Huntington  in  the 
forlorn  hope  he  expresses  that  another  trial,  either  a  new  one,  or  upon 
the  other  indictments,  may  yet  be  obtained,  and  with  a  different  re- 
sult. He  bases  this  latter  expectation  upon  the  hypothesis  that  those 
who  take  issue  with  Drs.  P.  and  G.  will  come  into  Codrt  "to  testify 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  known  or  worthy  of  being  recognised  as 
moral  insanity."  In  this  he  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
men  of  "equal  capacity  and  reputation  with  either  of  them,"  will  pre- 
sent both  Dr.  G.  and  Dr.  P.  as  memorable  examples  of  this  malady. 
Nor  would  it  be  surprising  such  men  should  on  their  professional  oath 
allege  moral  insanity  against  the  learned  counsel  himself,  if  he  indeed 
wrote  the  introduction  to  this  Report.  For  the  charge  he  here 
makes,  that  the  opposition  to  their  testimony  arises  from  JEALOU- 
SY I  1  in  the  medical  fraternity,  is  the  very  "error  of  the  moon,", 
utterly  beneath  contempt,  coupled  as  it  is  by  the  affirmation  that  this 
hateful  passion  is  "scarcely  known  among  lawyers  1"  That  some  of 
his  own  brethren  do  not  sue  out  against  him  the  writ  de  lunatico  inqni- 
rendOf  and  prove  him  non  compos  mentis^  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ill 
success  of  the  plea  of  moral  insanity. 

As  he  does  us  the  honor  to  quote  a  sentence  from  the  Ambbicak 
Medical  Gazette,  we  conclude  this  article  by  repeating  it,  viz: 
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"  To  talk  of  moral  insanity  as  affording  an  excuse  for  crime  and 
immnnitj  from  its  penalties,  while  the  intellect  is  unclouded ;  and  this 
when  the  crime  has  been  repeated  almost  daily  for  months  and  years, 
toUk  all  the  ingenuity  and  secrecy  and  adroitness  of  an  accom- 
plished financier,  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  the  human  understanding,  an 
outrage  upon  the  majesty  of  truth." 

We  repeat  this  sentence,  and  with  the  volume  of  testimony  now 
before  us,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  prove  the  * 'ingenuity,  secrecy,  and 
adroitness"  which  the  counsellor  denies;  and  this  from  the  authenti- 
cally certified  copy  of  his  own  speech !  "Out  of  thine  own  mouth 
will  I  condemn  thee/' 

To  those  who  wonder  why  we  should  pursue  this  subject  in  the 
Gazette,  we  reply  in  the  language  of  the  indignant  satirist, 

'•  Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had  ? 
The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad; 
When  sense  and  virtue  an  affront  endures, 
The  offence  is  mine,  and  should  be  your$ — 
Mine  as  the  foe  to  every  false  pretence, 
Yours  as  the  ftiend  of  trath  and  common  sense/' 

Every  true  son  of  JSsculapius  should  regard  our  profession  as  his 
mother,  and  the  feeblest  child  may  cry  out,  when  his  mother  is  stabbed 
to  the  heart. 

Hear  Mr.  Noyes,  of  counsel  for  the  people:  "Gentlemen,  if,  as 
representatives'  *  of  the  medical  profession,  Drs.  Gilman  and  Parker 
are  to  succeed,  by  the  adoption  of  their  opinions  here,  in  having  such 
an  offender  as  this,  and  those  who  resemble  him,  escape,  we  had  better 
have  a  new  apotheosis  of  the  medical  profession ;  of  course  it  should 
be  the  enshrining  of  a  heathen  divinity,  (for  it  would  not  be  proper 
in  a  Christian  land,  or  in  a  land  which  had  adopted  the  Law  of  the 
Ten  Tables  as  its  rule  of  moral  conduct.)  It  must  be  a  heathen 
deity,  who  should  be  enthroned : 

*  And  the  garments  in  folds  that  around  him  are  flung, 
*  Should  be  formed  out  of  ropes,  on  which  felons  are  hung, 

And  the  halo  of  glory  that  covers  his  head. 
Should  be  made  of  the  honest  man's  butter  and  bread !' 

It  will  be  a  gala  day  for  criminals  (if  that  day  ever  comes,)  and 
they  will  rejoice  in  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  these  men;  be- 
cause hardened  criminftls,  long  offenders,  will  be  the  only  safe  men  in 
the  community." 

•     'No  I  a  thousand  times  No !— not  on  this  topic. 
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MBDICAL  TB8TIMONT. 


{ProfeMoif  Dungliaon,  of  PhUadelphia,  the  verjr  higiieBt  authority,- 
thfls  expressed  himself  twenty  years  ago,  with  almost  prophetic  appro- 
priateness to  the  late  Huntington  trial.] 

^'Ib  r^furd  to  the  natore  of  the  testimony  relied  upon  in  eases  of  in- 
wmity,  and  the  mode  of  judging  the  same,  Uiere  is  miidi  room  f#p 
uniiaad^erttOB.  Toe  gteat  weight  appears  to  be  giren  to  medteal 
tevttmony  in  msck  oases.  It  has  always  been  the  expressed  eonrictvett 
^  the  wiileTt  that  medical  i»ea  are  no  betier  judgee  of  Ike  essist&het  of 
iMBnM  ^Utnation  ihqm  wM  vnformed  and  dUorvmmatwi^  individiia^noi 
^  Hu  prff^simk,  Tbe  onfy  advantage,  at  leaeft,  whieh  they  eaB  b« 
prefiisttied  t»  have,  is  fnm.  the  constant  habits  of  obserTatkm  and  ilm- 
crimination  which  the  praetical  exieroise  of  theiv  profession  rdqidrea. 
Yet  foe*  «o  o^r  reason  than  thiit  they  botong  to  the  medkal  profes- 
aiop^  imfmrwr  men,  vskxise  ptdgiMfrU  o%  otk^  mkje^e  would  hi  eoMemned^ 
«i«  often  teUed  upon  to  establish  the  existence  or  noB-ex«s^nee  cf  a 
tMristfd  eofiditiOB  which  demands  the  most  rigid  and  oarefhl  serotiiiy. 
ji  modem  able  winter  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rer.,  July,  1843,  p.  110,) 
thkika  it  eesenttal  fi^  jnsttoe  '  to  abolidi  medical  testimony  as  it  is  at 
present  gfiten  on  t^als  for  crime,  where  insaiiity  is  the  ]^ea.^  '  Ques- 
tions of  this  important  nature,'  he  adds,  '  should  be  r^erred  to  n 
board  of  twelve  or  more  competent  men:  the  state  of  mind  of  a  per- 
son accused  of  crime  should  not  be  left  to  be  decided  by  those  members 
of  the  profession  whom  the  prisoner  or  his  friends  may  select  for  their 
known  support  of  his  easel  As  to  the  question  of  responsibility  and 
fiuaiahiiaent,  that  should  be  intrusted  to  the  authorilaes  of  tbe  law.' 
The  whole  subjeet  is,  as  b^ore  remarked,  surrounded  with  difficulties; 
immI  hence  much  room  Is  left  for  the  ingenuity  of  couBSel,  to  act  apoB 
a  jury  generally  composed  c^  men  who  are  eminently  unqualified  for 
forming  -ai^  correot  judgment  on  the  intricate  subject  snbmitl»d  lor 
their  decisicm.'' 

MtTRDSR  OF  BR.  :^trRDBLL. 

Our  city  has  been  greatly  moved  during  the  past  month  by  tha 

mysterious  tragedy,  still  unfathomed,  by  which  a  dentist  of  this  cit/ 

has  been  atrociously  murdered  ou  his  own  preoaises.   A  large  number 

of  physicians  have  been  associated  with  the  coroner  and  his  jury  in 
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the  inqaest.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  profession,  thus  far,  have 
not  been  fanmiliated  by  any  clandestine  conspiracy  with  criminal  law- 
yers, to  introduce  crude  and  sophistical  notions  in  lieu  of  medical 
opinions,  and  thus  degrade  the  fraternity.  If  the  murderers  are  about 
to  be  punished,  and  should  there  be  good  fees  in  prospect,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  somebody  may  be  found  in  the  profession  to  try  the  plea  of 
''  moral  insanity''  again,  in  their  defence.  A  superstitious  antipathy 
to  capital  punishment  may  give  certain  clergymen  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  identification,  and  beget  an  oblivions  memory;  and  a 
similar  fanaticism  smuggled  into  the  jury  box,  may  defeat  conviction. 
Bnt  whose  life  is  safe  while  such  multitudes  have  a  "  tendency"  to 
deeds  of  blood,  and,  being  judged  morally  insane,  are  encouraged  to 
expect  impunity?  We  trust  that  "  murder  will  out".by  Providential 
guidance  in  this  case,  and  that  the  guilty  butchers  of  the  Bond  Street 
murder  may  pay  its  penalty  with  their  lives. 

Our  neighbor,  Dr.  Oilman,  may  find  two  marvellous  iUustratiens 
of  his  doctrine  of  **  impassivity"  being  the  test  of  moral  insanity,  at 
the  Tombs,  in  the  persons  of  Mrs.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Eckel.  They 
present  as  striking  signs  as  those  which  bewildered  Dr.  Parker  and 
hunself.  They  are  probably  studying  their  parts  from  the  report  of 
the  Huntington  trial,  and  all  the  diagnostic  marks  are  learned,  ex- 
cept the  insane  uncles  and  aunt,  which  may  be  forthcoming  by  another 
clandestine  examination. 


DR.  VALENTINB  MOTT, 


At  will  be  seen  by  our  notice  elsewhere,  has  been  again  elevated 
to  tiie  Presidency  of  the  N.  T.  Academy  of  Medicine.  This  is  an 
expression  of  the  high  estimate  of  the  profession  at  home,  which  has 
been  so  often  manifested  towards  this  "  Napoleon  of  Surgery,"  as  he 
has  been  so  often  called.  It  now  only  remains  that  the  N.T.  Uni- 
versity should  place  this  veteran  American  at  its  head,  a  position 
from  which  he  has  been  most  unrighteously  supplanted ;  and  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  should  honor  itself  by  bis  early  eleva- 
tion to  their  Presidency,  that  he  may  wear  all  the  honors  he  has  won 
by  his  brilliant  career  of  science  and  skill  in  surgery,  before  he  dies. 
At  present  he  is  in  full  health  and  spirits,  and  in  proof  that  his  eye 
has  not  grown  dim,  nor  his  natural  strength  abated  by  his  advancing 
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age,  he  has  recently  tied  the  common  carotid  artery  for  the  forty- 
fonrth  time,  and  is  daily  occupied  in  the  busy  scenes  of  actaal  prac- 
tice, and  teaching  snrgery  with  as  mnch  enthusiasm  as  ever.  His 
reception  at  the  Academy  must  have  been  grateful  to  his  feeliogs,  and 
in  assuming  the  chair  so  gracefully,  after  a  long  absence,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  hearty  acclaim.  We  have  little  doubt  that,  during  his 
Presidency,  he  will,  as  formerly,  rebuke  the  indolence  of  his  juniors  by 
his  industry  in  producing  papers  for  the  Committee  of  Publication, 
and  by  his  example  provoke  them  to  duty  and  good  works. 


CONSX7MPTION  HOSPITAL. 

Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  who  is  himself  the  "Phy- 
sician to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  Chest,"  has  just  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  experience  in  an  ''  Outline  of  a  Hygienic 
code  for  the  treatment  of  Consumption."  He  lays  down  ten  rules, 
applicable  to  all  stages  of  the  disease.    The  first  is: 

**A  supply  of  pure  air  for  respirationis  the  first  indication  in  tkeireeU" 
ment  of  the  consumptive  patient!" 

Under  this  head,  he  says: 

"  That  it  is  either  physiological  or  sound  practical  treatment,  to 
receive  into  hospitals  consumptive  patients,  is  an  assumption  I  most 
earnestly  dispute.  The  misfortune  of  a  great  hospital  is,  that  l&e  ven- 
tilation is  always  uncertain.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  properly  ventilated 
space  except  the  great  vault  of  heaven,  and  no  tme  ventilating  powor 
except  in  the  combinations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  wind  movements^ 
and  the  force  of  diffusion.  Many  leave  their  homes,  enter  tk«  hospi- 
tals, and  there  the  greater  proportion  of  them  either  die,  or  return  hack 
to  their  friends  nearer  death  than  before.  A  few  recover  or  are  re- 
lieved; but  whether  the  same  result  wonld  have  occorred,  if  they  had 
been  subjected  to  the  same  medical  and  general  treatment  oat  of  the 
hospital,  is  a  question  which  may  be  safely  answered  in  the  alBrmative. 
It  is  to  me  as  clear  as  crystal,  that  to  bring  phthisical  patients  into  conr 
sumption  hospitals,  is  a  great  charitable  mistake,^* ' 

Thns  Dr.  Richardson  fully  corroborates  our  objections  to  any  hos- 
pital for  consumptives,  and  on  the  precise  grounds  we  have  urged. 
He  also  declares,  in  one  of  his  rules,  that  a  ''uniform" climate  is  indis- 
pensable, and  thus  utterly  excludes  New  York  f^om  the  category  of 
residences  for  consumptives. 
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And  ftt  l^Mdter  iMftd  ^litlcal  laiMQcet  im  krroked  a4  JLIban^^ 
Mf§iiiet06iMii7>  eiffisrts  ar»  made  to  plonder  the  Stale  Tseaewtj,  imd^ 
fti^tendM^^hiEMritable  iqp^6ttls  for  «  Oonsumi^oii  Hoqntal,  and  a  Oodt- 
ttlHUit  <^  #6  Leglriifttim  ha?^  r^rted  in  favor  of  ^i»g  tSO^QM 
-idtTdMti  als  Q^olgotlm.  Bat  vre  cofi£ite  is  the  deitr-heiad«d  aad  h<Mah 
«li^tl6atted  QMrertior,  WK^  whom  ecur  State  i^  Uessed  ftt  pt^sent,  lo 
l^t  ifi  te^  ttpOQ  abf  gQcb  tq^prqjrnlioa  of  pnbBe  money  for  pi9- 
ptm  if  ^ivttte  emolmiient,  nt  tie  expense  too  of  the  health  8i4 
liyes  of  the  js^iblic.  The  mettberis  of  dthiar  Hointo  who  irote  tbt  m 
prodigal  and  corrupt  a  waste  of  the  public  money,  will  have  to  answer 
to  their  coustitnents  on  their  return  home.  In  this,  however,  as  in 
other  matters,  we  rel^  rtp6n  the  intell^^efKee  txnA  IMegrity  of  the  rustic 
ttittben^  U  prMeeft  olur  city  fr^m  so  i^ross  a  eonspiracy  against  the 
fkNTlBTfldads,  wb9  w31  ehe  be  Ans  sent  to  the  ^ad  house  for  the 
WaMk^  bf  the  pai9u6  eonoerded  im  getting  v^  the  inapostoi^,  undir 
thk  felw  pMtebce  of  ctMrity. 

In  our  next  mailer  we  shaH  pobKsh  Dr.  !l^hardson's  %9m  mv^ 
^taAMimanAM  6a  this  %\k}^eot  of  bO(|pitaU(;  ift extonso. 


SCARLirr  FEVER  AND  MEABTiEfl, 

Out  ooifrere  of  the  Na^kviUtMsdi^i  Journal  effers,  ba  an  argmtrnk- 
ium  mi'kotiimtm  in  fttveir  of  the  eonta^^otttness  of  these  sosdadie^  ees- 
tafaliliHflnetoof  thetr  epidemic  prevalistice.wbieh  tosopet^eial  thinhens 
wilHcia^iMK  be  regarded  at  conelusivie.  Gaose  and  eawsation,  coia- 
fl'uifiwey^the'ygjl  kec^ntA'frijqiM'  hact,  must  be  discriminated  with  BKore 
€afe  aadl  aceturacy,  befbre  sdch  wfaoteeale  axioois  eon  be  veoognised  m 
iMCesMogm. 

Snnioso  it  is  eonced^  that  a  hondtoed  or  o«e  fourth  of  a  medieol 
chiB%  ate  mil  atnudtontoasly  attached  wil^  meades,  after  one  of  their 
smnber  has  had  the  mIeaalM  fev'er,  and  ventwed  into  the  oiaes  roomf 
What  then  f  Does  it  fdk>w  fbat  ihtj  aU  mceived  the  infectioa  bom 
%ho  iOMJtaty  e&se  of  BieAelee  fefver,  and  this  before  the  eraption,  and 
when  no  exhalation  or  efiovi»m  wa6  possible. 

We  confess  that  dnoh  a  propeartioa  of  ddiUii^  86  per  cent,  who  had 
hillieDta  escaped  flleai^  is  a  greater  mimele  thf»  the  proof  that  a 
brbkea  kg  w^  OatcUflg,  and  that  tho  class  to<^  it  by  sympathy  or 
abfttipiiiosL  But  #e  have  kojewn  a  similar  sudden  development  ei 
ague  and  fever  to  scores  and  hundreds  oeoqpyJAg  the  «ame  looaHt/y 
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when  some  ooe  of  tkem  had  it  fizsl;  fant  vm  B«vfir  suspected  con- 
tagion, bat  only  an  endemic  or  epideouc  atmosphere.  The  ^B^^ct^vm 
mhidoL  produced  measles  in  the  caee  named^  if  oXm^sphexi^^  ^i^  on 
lkU  the  class,  and  those  who  were  predisposed  or  h^d  hitbv tf)  e^^fi^ 
took  the  disease,  not  from  the  first  (^e,  but  from  the  samp.cap^e  i^j^cHi^ 
gave  it  to  him.  This  is  not  transcendentaliam  but  commop  ^119^,^.^ 
f^pplies  with  eqnal  force  to  the  scarlet  fever  in  the  ini^ji^njE^  l^ii^d- 
Nor  can  anj  instanc^  be  named  whiqb  wil]  not  find  a  paral^lw  ^fte|v 
i^^ent  fever,  proving  contagion  in  this  as  conclusively  as  JQ'  tbie  lOJ^ber 
cases. 


DRS.  CRANB  AND  DUBOIS. 

who  perished  at  their  post  of  duty  on  Long  Island,  while  tdlling  in 
professional  conflict  with  the  Yellow  Fever  during  the  last  dimmer, 
aa!ie  gratefully  remembered  by  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  and'  j^  pnfclic 
meeting  has  been  called,  headed  by  her  most  eminent  citi^n^  |^t|i  ^ 
view  of  giving  some  tangible  and  permanent  eviden<Je  of  respect  to 
their  memories,  and  active  sympathy  with  their  surviving  families. 
We  rejoice  in  this  movement,  and  especially  to  observe  that  ^sevepc^ 
of  the  prominent  physicians  of  Brooklyn  have^  signed  tl^  •callv  fiSome- 
thing  noble  and  pr^useworthy  will  doubtless  be  the  result 


FATAL  MISTABIES  B7  APOTHECARIBS. 

The  late  melancholy  results  of  ignorance  in  the  sale  of  poisonous  • 
drugs  and  mixtures,  in  lieu  of  the  prescriptions  ordered  by  physicians, 
by  incompetent  persons  having  been  placed  in  charge  of  apothecaries' 
shops,  have  created  a  profound  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  By 
a  druggist  in  Philadelphia  the  black  drop  has  been  substituted  for  Uadt 
draughty  with  a  fatal  result;  and  the  cyanide  of  potash  having  been 
sent  by  another  in  Baltimore  instead  of  the  chloride  of  potash,  as  the 
newspapers  tell  us,  resulted  in  the  death  of  both  the  patient  and  the 
apothecary,  and  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  doctor,  the  two 
latter  having  most  unprofessionally  tried  the  experiment  on  them- 
selves, by  tasting  the  mixture,  after  the  prussic  acid  had  been  devel- 
oped. We  look  to  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Drng^sts'  Cir- 
cular for  the  facts  of  these  cases,  and  to  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  these  mischiefs,  by  invoking  a  leridative 
remedy. 
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HAWAHAN  MEDICAL  80CZETT. 

A  late  number  of  the  Padfic  Commercial  Advertiser j  a  weekly  par 
per  published  at  Honolulu,  in  the  Hawahan  Islands,  has  been  politely 
sent  08  by  Dr.  John  Milhau,  of  this  city,  by  which  we  learn  that  our 
profession  is  well  represented  there  by  graduates  of  our  own  schools, 
who  have  organized  a  Medical  Society  in  their  far-off  home,  which 
seems  to  be  well  manned,  and  by  gentlemen  who  will  be  recognised 
by  many  of  our  readers  to  whom  they  were  known,  and  by  whom 
they  had  been  missed  without  knowing  whither  they  had  gone.  The 
following  are  the  officers  for  1851,  viz: 

Dr.  R.  W.  Wood,  President. 

Dr.  Wm.  Hiilebrand,  Vice  President. 

Dr.  Oharles  F,  Qillou,  Secretary. 

Dr.  B.  Hoffman,  Treasurer. 

Their  act  of  incorporation  is  promulgated  by  Eeom  Ana,  H.  H. 
M's  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  has  the  King's  seal. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr.  Editor, — We  wonder  who  does  the  Latin  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
pensary? We  saw  recently  an  elaborate  and  highly  ornate  litho- 
graphic print,  issued  by  this  Institution,  to  be  used  as  a  "  Vaccine  Cer- 
tificate/' intended  for  distribution  among  those  who  have  received  the 
benefit  of  vaccination  at  this  Charity.  The  "certificate"  bears  upon 
.  its  face  a  vignette  representing  a  venerable  looking  doctor  perform- 
ing vaccination  upon  a  group  of  children;  underneath  which  follows 
the  ceritficate  in  manner  and  form,  duly  signed  by  the  Officers  of  the 
Institution  and  Vaccine  Physician,  and  appended  stands  forth  in  bold 
relief  the  following  classic  inscription:  "  Varula  vicdnce  invenit  Jenner, 
A.D.  MDCcxviii."  Wherein,  as  you  will  perceive,  it  is  intended  to  an- 
nounce that  Jenner  discovered  Vaccine  Vari  fa  or  Kine-Pox^  in  1198. 
Now,  unfortunately  for  this  choice  bit  of  Latin,  Jenner  did  not  dis- 
cover the  Vaccine  disease  at  all,  but  simply  introduced  to  public  notice 
a  disease  long  before  known  in  the  dairy  districts  of  England,  as  was 
also  its  protective  power  against  Small-pox;  and  it  would  seem  bad 
enough  to  mis-state  a  plain  matter  of  fact  in  this  way,  but  to  do  this 
in  such  "shocking  bad^*  Latin  is  a  little  too  bad. 

Was  not  all  the  learning  embodied  in  the  Eastern  Dispensary  equal 
to  the  ''discovery"  that  the  Latin  verb  invenio  governs  the  accusor 
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tive — and  not  the  genitive  or  dative — before  such  a  palpable  blander 
was  graven  in  stone  7  Had  none  of  its  eradite  scholars  in  their  juven- 
ile days  ever  read  in  the  ''Latin  Readers''  and  "Easy  Lessons" 
adapted  to  that  period,  the  familiar  quotation,  **  Ceres  frumen/um  in- 
venit:  Bacchus  Yinum,  Mercurius  literal,''  and  others  like  it? 

For  the  credit  of  this  "  ancient  and  honorable"  Institution,  we  in- 
treat;  for  the  protection  of  this  "Certificate"  from  the  criticism  and 
derision  of  every  school-boy  under  whose  inspection  it  may  chance 
to  fall,  we  counsel,  just  for  "  the  look  of  the  thing"  abroad;  we  beg, 
the  scholarly  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the  printing  department 
of  this  Institution,  to  amend  this  Latin,  even  if  it  requires  to  break 
the  old  stone  and  make  a  new  one,  and  let  it  read — if  they  must  have 
it  that  Jenner  discovered  Kine  Pox— pray  let  it  read:  Varioiam 
Vacdnam  Jenner  invenit,  Sfc, 

Syntax. 

Dear  Sir: — A  new  society  has  been  formed  in  this  city,  called  the 
"  Brooklyn  Medical  Society."  It  has  been  in  operation  since  Novem- 
ber last.  The  meetings  so  far  have  been  very  interesting,  affording 
much  profit  to  the  members,  all  of  whom  seem  very  zealous  to  place 
the  society  in  rank  among  the  first  in  the  country ;  its  members  pos- 
sess the  talent,  and  seemingly  the  energy,  to  accomplish  that  object. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  practitioners  of  character  and  standing  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  by  joining  immediately,  and  give 
up  the  idea  of  waiting  to  see  how  it  will  succeed;  the  right  way  to 
make  it  do  so  is  to  afford  it  the  material,  which  they  can  do  in  no 
better  way  than  by  becoming  working  members. 

The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Washington 
Street,  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month,  at  7^  P.  M. 
The  oflScers  for  this  year  are: 

Andrew  Otterson,  M.D.,  President, 

Jno.  Ball,  M.  D.,  Vice  President, 

J.  B  Clark,  M.D.,  2d  Viu  President, 

Joseph  B.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary, 

A.  N.  Bel),  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

John  Byrne,  M.D.,  Treasurer  and  Curator, 

Respectfully,  Ac, 

J.  B.  JoNBs,  Secretary, 
Dr.  Bsbsb,  Medical  Oazette, 
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BOOK   ISrOTICES. 

HisTOKT,  Diagnosis,  and  Tbe4.tment  of  the  Fevers  of  the  United  Statb(|. 
By  Eli«ha  Burtlett,  M.D.,  &g.  Fourth  edition— revised  by  A.  Clark,  M.D.,  Jbe. 
PhiladelphiA:  Blanchard  &  Lea.    1856. 

This  work  of  Frofeasor  Bartlett  is  so  well  koewa  bj  its  (prmer  isn^s  imil  i^ 
wide  circulation,  that  aey  extended  notice  is  uncalled  for  on  tbe  anno«ncei9ent 
of  this  new  edition.  Of  the  author  we  have  heretofore  taken  occasion  to  speak 
to  often,  and  in  terms  saddened  by  his  early  death,  that  we  need  add  nothin|; 
move.  Our  admiration  for  fais  character  and  worth,  and  the  high  estimate  w^ 
have  ever  plaoed  upon  his  contributioBS  to  our  medical  literature,  ore  undlmkF 
isbed,  while  our  reverence  for  his  memory  has  inorenaed  now  that  mt  fSMill«elB 
his  benevolent  face  no  more. 

This  revision  of  his  book  by  his  familiar  friend,  Psofessor  Clark,  will  be  nfr- 
garded  by  every  reader  as  greatly  enhancing  its  value,  while  to  himself  it  must 
bttve  been  a  labor  of  love,  so  close  and  intimate  were  the  ties  which  bound 
them  together  in  life,  par  nobile  fratrum.  And  though  some  dHDference  of 
opinion  on  minor  features  of  the  work  may  and  do  exist  among  the  profession, 
yet  all  must  concede  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  best  authority  in  our  lan- 
guage on  the  Fevers  of  which  it  treats,  and  that  its  merits  will  render  It  a 
standard  medical  classic.    Read  it. 

Bbaith waiters  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Suroert.  New  T^rfct 
Stringer  &  Townsend.    1857. 

The  January  number  of  this  medical  classic,  for  such  it  has  now  become,  is 
timiBnally  rich  in  the  variety  and  value  of  its  contents.  The  value  of  complete 
«etB  of  this  semi-annual  is  about  to  be  immeasurably  enhanced,  by  the  issue  is 
(Aipril  next  of  an  index  of  its  contend  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  in  a  separate 
Yolunie,  this  being  the  34th  number.  We  know  of  no  better  cyclopaedia  <d 
modern  improvement,  in  every  department  of  the  healing  art,  than  this  ooni" 
plete  work  will  furnish  for  medical  libraries. 

London  Lancet.    New  York:  Dexter  &  Brother.    1857. 

The  republication  of  the  successive  monthly  issues  of  this  foreign  periodloal, 
hy  Stringer  &  Townsend,  of  this  city,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  has  confer* 
ted  signal  benefit  on  the  profession  of  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  been  pa- 
tronized to  an  unparalleled  extent.  The  lectures  oontained  in  every  number 
are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  volume,  emanating  as  they  do  from  the  most 
eminent  and  able  teachers  in  Great  Britain;  while  the  Hospital  Reports  abound 
in  practical  interest.    We  prize  it  among  our  best  exchanges. 

Banking's  Half- Yearly  Abstract  of  Medical  Sciences,  to  December,  1856. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.    1857. 

This  cheap  and  compendious  reeum^  of  medical  novelties,  is  a  semi-annual 
periodical,  which  is  deservedly  prized  by  those  physicians  of  the  country  or 
the  city  whose  occupations  preclude  them  from  reading  extensively,  or  keeping 
pace  with  the  issues  of  the  teeming  press,  especially  in  the  department  of  peri- 
odioftl  tt9di«ftl  literature*  Td  a  medical  library  these  volumes  are  indispen- 
sable. 
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PHTBKsukim'  PRBSOBimoN  l^oofi,  ^.    By  J.  Peneira,  M.  D.,  Ac.    Pbitadtij^ia: 
Lindsay  &  Blakistoa.    1857. 

A  secoDd  American  edition  of  this  useful  pocket  manual  has  been  called  for> 
by  reason  of  the  preference  generally  awarded  it  over  sundry  worthless  and 
plagiaristic  imitations  of  it,  to  which  certain  publishers  in  this  country  have 
liitempted  to  give  circulation.  Every  student  and  junior  practitioner  diould 
xukt  it  hie  eompaniim  until  he  learns  how  to  read  and  write  prescriptions,  all 
art  which  is  rarely  understood  tgr  newly-fledgeid  M.  D'«,  and  seldom  by  phM^nN^- 
ceutists.  Familiarity  with  its  pages  would  prevent  multitudinous  blunders 
Wbi^  ^graoe  the  fraternity,  w^  ^tlfin  prove  misohlevoi;^  if  not  fatal  to  their 
pfUients. 


MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

We  naderstand  that  Professor  E.  R.  Peaslee,  of  the  New  YoA 
Medical  College,  has  in  press  a  new  work  on  Physiology,  a  topic  to 
^bich  he  has  deroted  the  best  years  of  his  life  as  a  teacher,  and  in 
wbick  capacity  he  is  known  to  excel.  The  book  will  be  forthcoming 
in  AprH  of  tie  present  year. 

The  New  York  State  Medical  Society  has  just  celebrated  its  semi- 
centennial anniversary  at  Albany.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd 
t)f  February,  and  was  largely  attended  by  permanent  members  and 
delegates.  Professor  Alden  March,  M.  D.,  presided,  and  delivered 
the  Annual  Address,  which  is  said  to  be  an  able  performance,  and 
Jias  been  ordered  for  publication.  The  following  action  was  taken  on 
the  temperance  question,  viz: 

Rtsolvtdy  That  in  view  of  the  ravages  made  upon  the  maral% 
health,  and  property  of  the  people  of  this  State,  by  the  use  of  alco- 
lioHc  drinks,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Society  that  the  moral,  sanitary, 
and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  State  would  be  promoted  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  prohibitory  law. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  ba^  a  more  :particqlar  repor^t  i^ 
the  proceedings. 

Dr.  WiUiam  Darling,  fornpterly  of  tbi«  city,  has  been  admitted  l^ 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  In  London. 

The  HoDHpopathic  census,  paraded  in  the  columns  of  the  Medical 
World,  of  various  cities  aad  towns  of  the  United  States,  proves  t^bfif^ 
in  GomparisoQ  with  the  regular  fraternity,  they  aire  a  hungry  wd  le^a 
minority  everywhere,  growing  "small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  hs^^ 
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The  rival  Michigan  pablications,  viz.,  the  Peninsular  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  the  Medical  Independent^  both  issued  at  Detroit,  are  en- 
gaged in  an  unseemly  and  unnatural  war,  which  we  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  say  is  discreditable  to  the  profession,  and  for  the  sake  of 
both  parties  should  speedily  come  to  a  "  dead  halt."  Let  our  edito- 
rial brethren  "bury  the  hatchet,"  i.  e.  "sponge  out  and  begin  again." 
We  command  the  peace.    This  is  a  vermillion  edict. 

We  learn  that  the  University  of  Vermont  has  reorganized  its  Med- 
ical Department,  and  greatly  strengthened  its  Faculty.  Among  the 
Professors  we  find  the  name  of  Professor  Joseph  Perkins,  so  long  and 
favorably  known  as  the  head  of  Gastleton  Medical  College;  and  as 
he  takes  with  him  to  Burlington  the  extensive  and  valuable  Museum 
and  Cabinet  of  the  latter  school,  we  suppose  that  old  Castleton  will 
be  closed,  for  neither  there  nor  at  Woodstock  can  it  be  expected  that 
medical  schools  will  be  sustained,  with  the  formidable  faculty  now 
collected  at  Burlington.  Two  of  our  New  York  brethren,  Drs.  Co- 
nant  and  Lansing,  have  accepted  professorships  in  the  new  school, 
which  opens  a  spring  session  early  the  present  month. 

We  have  received,  but  too  late  for  this  number,  "A  synopsis  and 
abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Physician  to  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, S.  I,"  presented  to  the  Legislature  February  4th,  1857. 

1. — The  report  is  accompanied  by  a  topographical  map,  desig- 
nating every  district  and  every  house  in  which  the  Yellow  Fever 
prevailed. 

2. — All  the  facts  in  relation  to  seventy-nine  vessels,  either  infect- 
ed or  suspected. 

3. — A  tabular  history  of  the  Fever  cases  at  the  Hospital,  on 
Staten  Island,  and  147  cases  in  dwellings  on  L.  I.  shore. 

4. — A  chronological  summary  of  all  the  cases,  including  Staten 
Island,  Governor's  Island,  Fort  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  shore, 
Quarantine,  and  New  York. 

5. — Meteorological  Register  of  the  sickly  season,  winds,  hydrom- 
eter, &c.,  concluding  with  remarks  and  statements  in  favor  of  its 
exclusively  imported  origin,  and  diffusion  from  the  vessels  in  the  bay, 
by  fomites,  &c. 
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ERRATUM. 

1.  The  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Gooch^  of  Richmond,  was  erroneously 
substituted  for  Dr.  Coons^  of  that  city,  who  is  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  in  our  last  number. 

2.  In  the  notice  of  the  medals  established  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  an. 
error  occurred,  they  having  been  offered  by  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  one 
of  the  attending  surgeons,  whose  weekly  clinical  lectures  are  attended 
by  students  from  all  the  colleges  in  the  city. 


H8CSZPT8  to  X>ecemberyl857f  for  Bubscriptioii  to  Chusette. 

Drs.  Malone,  8.  Jackson,  Freeman,  G.  B.  Wood,  Marcy,  R.  B.  Rogeis,  Geer,  LaBoche, 
Bomet,  McCIeUan,  SUlIe,  Assenheimer,  Griswold,  Braninghaosen,  Pape,  Post,  Miller, 
O.  White,  Gaemsey,  Gammann,  Cairns,  Chalmers,  Doremas,  C  B.  Gibson,  Sharrock, 
Noyes,  Elder,  Dewees,  ShiUhig,  J.  R.  Wood,  Lapham,  Barker,  A.  S.  Pardy,  Osborne, 
W.  L.  Richardson,  Jamieson,  Rannay,  Franklin,  Sands,  HofRnan,  Lee,  Heywood,  E. 
Harris,  Strew,  Sherman,  Levings,  Polid,  Rockwell,  Roe,  O'Reilly,  Bibbins,  S.  Griswold, 
Van  Antwerp,  Pr.  T.  Green,  Proadfoot 
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!€6  MEDICAL  OJOXniM  ADVtXnBBB. 

ALBA]VY  M1S1>ICAL  COLLEGE. 

T'WO'ftillCMnraMiofflaeeiwefl  arfe  Aettnetvd  annwftUjr*  1\x%  rftUCoone  com- 
mences on  ihefirtt  Tuesday  in  September,  and  the  Spring  Course  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
Vebmary.  Each  Course  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  oonferved  at  the  dose  (tf  M«ll 
term. 

Alokn  Uarcb,  M  .  D.  .  Profefsor  of  Sui;gery .  Amos  Dran,  Esq. ,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisprudence. 

iA|imKeNiiuOHTDif,M.O.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory       Howjuio  TbWMSBND,  M.  D.,  Prof.  .M  "  '    ' 


imd  Poactioe  of  Medicine. 
jMim  H.ARifanr,  M.  D.,  Prafeesor  of  Anatomy 
I^ohmHun,  H.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 

•Mieine. 


Howjuio  TbWMSBND,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  MAfteri» 
Medica. 
Eau  S.  Cabb,  H.  D.,  Prof,  d  CtkemlBtej  feUi 

Pharmacy. 
J.  Y.  P.  Q9ioinBfBV8B,M.D.,P»ef.  of  Ob«letrie» 


Fees  for  a  single  course,  $60;  for  two  eouvses  pftid  in  a^Yance,  tlOO.  ]iU[tri«illftUon  tt^tffn 
Graduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
Mid  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tlokets  tttt.  Opportunities  for  CUnioal  instraetion  are  b^i«Te4  ^ 
be  equal  to  those  aflforded  by  any  College  in  the  country.    Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,60  per 

JOHN  T.  P.  QUACKBNmi^l,  Registrar. 

«»H    M.M     l-i    t        I  WHl  I       .-I.I.I.       .■ .  I       ■  I  .         .  .1  I  I  — 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 
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•dlcfa  J>ep«rUn«i»t«--SeMlon  1859^—31.— The  Sixth  Annual  Cousse  of  UctuiM  te 

.    this  Institution  will  coQimence  on  Monday,  the  8d  of  November  next,  a^d  continue  tip 

le  flrst  of  the  ensuing  March. 


Paul  P.  Evs,  M.  D.,  Pref.  of  Prin.  and  Prao.  of 
Surgery. 

John  M.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
IHseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

W.  K.  BowuxG,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

A.  H .  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


C.  K.  Wmgioir,  M.  D.,  Materia  M»dka  «i* 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

J.  Brrrien  Lindblkt,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

Thouas  R.  Jennings,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

WiLUAX  T.  Brioos,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Anatomy. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

A^  full  Preliminary  Course  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors, 
edmmencing  also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital  under  the  dicection  of  the  Faculty  is  open  to  the  CImp  face  of 
chi^nro. 

A  uinique  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  art 
performed  and  cases  presoribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University  is  $105.  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,) 
$5:  Practical  Anatomy,  $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

frood  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  per  week.    Further  informatioa  or  Catalognt,  applgr  to 

PAUL,  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June,  1850.  MMemn  of  ihe  WtumUiff, 


CASTLETOIV  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annoally  in  Gaatktea  Medical  College.  The  SPHINQ 
SB«ION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  In  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
Cbe  first  Thursday  In  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  Deg^rees  are  conferred 
•4  the  dose  of  each  term. 


Joseph.  Perkins,  M.  D.  ,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

William  Swhkibir,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

MiDDUTON  GoLDSMrrn.  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

Wm.  C.  Kittiudge,  a.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp. 


CoRTOON  La  Forp,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  JaatAnmf 
aiid  Physiology. 

George  Hadlet,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  CbeByetxy 
l^nd  Natu^l  History. 

Adrian  T.  Woodward,  M-  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


Feb.— For  Lectures,  $50;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  Colleges,  $10; 
Ifpftriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2,00  to  $2,50  per  week. 

A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  Restttsar. 

fiffrueroR,  Yt.»  /ttn«,  1856. 
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AN   INVALUABLE   WOEK. 

MT  MAT  TO  BET8ICIAH8  AVD  SnrBBKTS^  BIIT  TO  TXB  FUBHO  AT  IJO^ 

€ttUxs  to   a  IJoung  |Jl)20tnan: 

By  JAfitEB  JACKSON,  BCD^  Z1Z..D., 

This  work  has  met  with  the  most  heartj  conmreirdation  from  the  Kedical  ProfeMlott  «■  VHb 
Mderof  the  Atlsattie.  it  eontsbii  the  reeutts  of  llftf  jrettw*  etperieaee  of  the  most  emiQent  phjti- 
dnl  te  the  eoontrjr  M»<i  sbeh  is  ^e  dearoeeii  and  simpUcity  of  the  etyie ,  Itet  fiot  01%  medi> 
ey  nen,  boA  nimeo,  heeds  of  CemiUee^  Mid  all  who  are  liable  to  have  the  e*»fr  of  the  sid^,  will 
iiidttorthe«i«s«e8teenrioe.   In  1  taL  likM>,  Priee  fl.   M»'  Seat  any  JUmmm  under  SOOOtnilee 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO., 

Dec.  2t.  9ablUI&«ra«  13  l¥Mit4»  ti^  B^««il. 

•      -■ ^-^^ = ■«<;■'         *fm^^  L,    » 

The  snbeeriber  having  remored  from  399  Broadwaj,  comer  of  Walker  Street,  all  orders,  ia 
fktore,  foclMrmiikatMi  *#1i>  li  aVMiMd  fe 

ITBOMAS  T.  GRilEN, 

$691  ftmdwmy,  oonk«^  of  14th  0tro«t, 

UNIOI^  PLAGE  HOTEL 

Meehanteiil  Treartmeiit  of  l^urfteal  Diseases. 

The  sabscriber,  haviiig  been  solicited  bj  the  profMon,  will  devote  particu- 
kr  attoition  lo  the  treataieiit  of  deformities,  and  those  diseases  resalting  in  ilir 
tortions. 

Among  the  former,  are  Lateral  Gurvatore  of  the  Spine,  Club-Feet,  Wty-Neck, 
Ac.;  of  the  latter,  are  Ulceration  of  the  Vertebre  (PoCts'  disease),  Uleeratioa 
M  the  B!p  and  btiielr  Joints,  ibt. 

His  apparatus  also  facilitates  the  cure  of  that  difficuUj  termed  Spinal  Irri- 
tation. His  mode  of  treatvcot  of  manji  of  these  diseases  is  new,  and  he  is 
happj  to  say,  ineeta  the  applrdbation  of  eminent  med  in  the  profession.  In 
Potts'  disease,  in  the  recent  cases,  his  apparatus  will  restore  and  retain  the 
figure  ereet,  wMle  it  akK>  shorteoe  very  mudi  the  duration  of  the  ^sease.  In 
club-feet,  in  children  and  youth,  he  relieres  Hiem  without  an  operation,  and 
without  restraint  to  the  motions  of  the  joints. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  o&red  their  names  as  references : 
Df.  G.  Buck,  Dr.  H.  Gsebn, 

"    J.  R.  Wood*  "    A.  B.  Whitino, 

"    G.  F.  Woodward,  "    J.  Linsly, 

«    J.  Datu,  "    A.  a  JosuH,  fiverett  Boose. 

IfesML  8.  S.  &  W.  Woodl  261  Pearl  Street 

B.  a.  BAVZft, 

8^3  BffMt«waif^  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  MATT80|f'8  Patent  Premium  Family  and 
other  Syringes.  The  best  assortment  In  the  U. 
States.  Mannfbetnred  by  Mattson  &  C0.5  Boston. 
Beware  of  Inferior  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 

ASHiVBR  BIBDAIi,  (the  highest  premium,)  wan  awarded  bv  the  Massachusetts  Char. 
Mec.  Association  in  September,  1866,  to  «« MATTSON'S  BLASTIC  VAI<VB  STIU 

INOBS.**  The  Judges  were  Drs.  Henry  6.  Clark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gay,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  Ameri^  Institute,  Crys- 
tal Palace,  New  York;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  rarious  other 
Associations.  — — 

MATTSON'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  SYRINGE.— This  has  no  rival  in  point 
of  neatness,  efficiency  and  portability.  It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 
elastic  valves;  fills  itself  through  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable male  and  female  self-syringe.  *' The  best  enemata  apparatus 
known  to  us,"  was  the  report  of  the  aforesaid  Char.  Mec.  Assoc.  Each 
Syringe  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mattson 's  Illustrated  JVanuoI  of  Direc- 
tions, a  volume  of  164  pages. 

ARNOTT'S  CHEAP  ELASnC  SYRINGE,  Manufactured  by  Mattson  h 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valves. 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Sold  without  the  Manual. 

Bffattson's  Patent  Pocket  Syringe. ' 

A  small  sized  metallic  pnmp,  with  elastic  valves,  and  differing  entirely 
from  other  pump  syringes,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  may 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  use  of  vaginal  in- 
jections; hence  ladies  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  pomp  Syringe. 
Sold  with  the  Manual. 

Mattson's  Patent  Metfdlio  Pump  Bjringe, 
Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  valves.    It  is  neat,  well 
made,  already  a  favorite  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.    The 
Manual  is  included. 

j|^  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
said  of  the  aforesaid  Manual: — *'  It  appears  to  be  of  a  nsefui  and  practical  nature,  and  free  from 
any  tendency  to  empiricism." 

General  Depot,  MATTSION  A  CO.,  39  Tremont  Street,  Boeton. 
j|9-  For  sale  bv  the  principal  Druggists.    liberal  discounts  to  the  Trade.    Priced  Cirenlan 
famished  on  apiuieation. 

Dr.  Mattaon  lias  revoked  tbe  Agency  of  Msurk  WortlUejr,  and  l&as  «o  oon* 
neetton  nrltk  lUiii,  nor  liU  hired  man,  Thomaa  lienrU. 

MECHANICAL^  SURGERY. 

ARTMdAL  LEGS,  "PALUER'S  PATENT," 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 

At  878  Broadway,  New  York;  876  Ohesnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  and 
Springfield,  Maes. 

HBSB  IiIBIBS  are  radically  and  essentially  different  in  their  mechanism,  their  opera- 

tion,  usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordinarily  made  and  sold     They  are  beautifully 

adapted  to  every  variety  of  stump;  for  every  age  and  sex;  and  for  walking  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  gracefulness,  as  also  for  actively  engaging  In  every  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

j|^  Upward  of  two  thousand  persons,  men.  women  and  children,  (including  upward  of  twta- 
ty-five  persona  wearing  pairs  of  them,)  are  in  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  these  limbs. 
Bntlre  satlaflustlon  Is  giiaranteed. 
Pamphlets  containing  R^erenoes,  and  the  most  rdiabU  ii^fomuUion,  are  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  them.  BsnuDfCBB. 

VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  D.  |        J.  M.  GARNOCHAN,  M.  D. 

WILLARD  PARKER,  M.  D.  J        ALFRED  C.  POBT,  M.  D 

JOHN  C.  CHEBSEMAN,  M.  D. 
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SX7RGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

H.  HERNSTEIN, 

MASVTACTVKKR  OP  AND  DSAIXB  IN 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRVMEN2S, 
NO.    393   BROAD^WAY, 

Between  White  and  Walker  streets,  NEW    YORK. 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians  and  Dentists,  to  his 
extensive  stock  of  Surgical,  Dental  and  other  instruments,  at  his  store,  No.  393 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  constantly  being  replenished  and  added  to  from 
his  Steam  Factor]^,  No.  81  Duane  Street,  in  this  city. 

Having  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  his 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finish;  and  having  supplied  many  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  the  award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  their  Gold  Me- 
dal,  which  was  voted  to  H,  Hertiatein  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz  :  Dra.  Reescj  Camoehan,  and  Gilman^  who  cer- 
tified to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particularly  invited  to  ihspect  his  In- 
struments, and  judge  of  their  superiority  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

All  orders  promptlj^  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  prices. 
In  this  respect  he  shrinks  Arom  •  no  comparison,  when  the  quitlity  and  finish  of 
his  Instruments  are  appreciated. 

/^  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships,  or  Plantations,  always  on  hand,  of 
superior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 

**  •di^-mrax:^  .13171  jk  i=i  t  .si" 


-w^BIiLUC  4c  CO.  would  respeetfallj  call  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Faeolty  to  a  new  mod* 
MM    of  administering  Stdpkuric  Ether y  bj  which  means  a  Imown  qvuxniitg  of  the  remedy  is  giren,  ^ 
>rithoat  tmen,  UuU  or  eoaporaJUon.  They  have  also  reoeired  a  fresh  supply  of 

TANNATE  OF  QUININE, 

n  bulk,  in  one  grain  piUs,  and  in  Loienges  free  from  taste,  each  package  bearing  the  seal  and 
guarantee  of  Bnrreswill,  the  inrentor;  uso 

Beale'8  Celebrated  Chloroform, 

the  purest  and  safest  Chloroform  in  use.    AU  the  above  articles  to  be  had  from  the  Agents, 

DELLUC  b  CO.,  Pharmaoeutioal  CheniistSi 

635  Broadway^  and  250  Fourth  Ace.,  cor.  20th  St. 


PhUailelpliia  Surgedis'  Banilage  institute, 

No.  4  NORTH  NINTH  STREET. 

(Patronized  by  the  Medical  FauMUy.) 
itantly  on  hand,  and  made  to  order,  every  variety  of  Svroical  Appuakgb,  including  Bv- 
'  ntnr's  PiiTBrr  GiUDUAnifO  Piukuiui  Tbusb,  and  ELAsnc,  Silk,  and  Cotton  Stockings.    A 

liberal  discount  made  to  Physicians  

fl  B.  C.  lYERETT,  rrin$lfti 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE 

AND 

JOVRJVAL.    OF   HEAL.TH. 

VoLVXZX.  AP&X&,    1857.  XTo.  C 

ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 


A  SYNOPSIS  AND  ABSTRACT  OF  THE 
Annual  Report  of  the  PhywicAan  of  Marine  Hospital 
Presented  to  the  Legblatare,  February  4tb,  1867. 
General  Divisions  of  the  Report: 

Ist.  A  Sketch  of  the  affairs  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  with  the  Sta- 
tistics of  the. year, 

2d,  Rema/rks  on  the  different  classes  of  disease  admitted  to  the  Hos- 
pital. 

3<2.  A  complete  history  of  the  late  endemic  of  Ydlow  Fever  at  Quar- 
antine  and  its  vicinity. 

The  total  ntimber  of  patients  treated  in  the  Hospital  during  the 
year,  was  1,648;  the  total  nnmber  discharged,  was  1,368;  total  num- 
ber of  deaths,  203;  total  number  of  days  spent  in  the  Hospital,  by 
patients,  32,625;  total  number  of  persons  admitted  under  observation, 
and  remaining  on  an  average  of  about  5  days,  2,264;  making  the 
total  number  of  days  spent  in  the  Hospital  by  all  persons  admitted 
during  the  year,  41,586. 

The  per  centage  of  deaths  to  total  number  of  patients  treated,  was 
12.31 ;  which  is  the  lowest  ratio  of  deaths  at  this  Hospital  for  many 
years. 
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(Remarks.) — 'The  importance  of  the  Marine  Hospital  as  an  essen- 
tial department  of  the  Quarantine  establishment  of  the  port  of  New 
Tork,  and  the  ralne  of  public  record  of  the  events  which  pertm  to 
the  history  of  such  a  sanitary  institution,  together  with  the  public 
interest  now  taken  in  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
late  visitation  of  yellow  fever  at  Quarantine,  render  it  my  duty  to 
give  to  your  honorable  body  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  these  facts 
and  events  so  far  as  they  have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon 
the  great  questions  affecting  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity of  New  York/' 

Remarks  on  the  various  diseases  treated  at  the  Marine  Hosjpital, 

Typhus  Fever. — "*  *  *  In  my  annual  report  for  the  year 
1855, 1  had  occasion  to  remark  that  this  malady,  the  perpetuated  curse 
of  famine  and  overcrowding,  appears  to  be  gradually  disappearing,     * 

*  *  The  total  number  of  cases  of  typhus  reported  under  treatment 
at  the  Marine  Hospital  during  the  year  1855,  was  945;  which  was 
142  less  than  was  reported  in  1854.  The  total  number  treated 
during  the  year  1856,  was  301.  *  *  *  When  it  is  recollected 
that  the  Marine  Hospital  receives  all  the  cases  of  typhus  that  occur 
among  emigrant  passengers  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  that  occur  in  the  city, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  have  great  significance.  And  it 
should  be  further  stated  that  more  than  one-half  the  cases  registered 
during  the  past  year,  under  the  head  of  typhus  fever,  was  composed 
of  the  class  known  as  abdominal  typhus,  or  the  typhoid  diseased'    "^ 

*  *  *  "Though  sporadic  cases  of  typhus  fever  may  continue  to 
occur  among  famishing  emigrant  passengers,  and  in  the  crowded  and 
unventilated  tenements  of  poverty,  it  is  highly  probable  that  until 
famine  and  other  calamities  furnish  the  proximate  causes  of  the  mala- 
dy in  question,  cases  of  this  highly  infectious  form  of  fever  will  be- 
come more  rare  every  year.  ♦  *  ♦  Fresh  adr,  cleanliness  and 
wholesome  aliment  are  the  great  prophylactics  against  typhus,  and  almost 
all  other  diseases;  and  that  philanthropy  or  legislation  which  provides 
these  physiological  conditions  of  health,  confers  far-reaching  blessings 
upon  mankind,^^ 

SmaU  Pox  and  other  Eruptive  Fevers. — (*  *  *  *  Suggestion.) — 
^The  history  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  and  other  infectious  maia- 
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4die6  among  emigrants  fordblj  illostrates  the  importance  of  providing 
a  Samiarium  for  the  reception  and  cleansing  of  emigrant  pasaepgers 
from  Teasels  npon  which  snch  maladies  have  occorred." 

The  proposition  for  the  establishn^nt  of  snch  a  Saiwiaty  JEUUt$ai 
*wa8  suggested  and  advocated  bj  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Dr. 
Alezr.  E.  Yache,  audit  is  a  subject  worthy  the  consideration  of  1^^ 
lators  and  sanitary  officers. 

Though  the  varions  hospital  buildings  at  Quarantine  may  accom- 
modate nearly  1,600  persons,  and  have  at  one  period  during  the  past 
season  afforded  lodgings  and  provisions  for  that  number,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  proposed  Sanitary  Retreat  be  a  department  entire- 
ly distinct  from  that  in  which  the  sick  are  provided  for,  while  it  may 
very  properly  be  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  Marine  HosiMtal. 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  subject  of  vaccination  recdves  the  at- 
tention which  it  deserves,  and  a  sufficiently  strict  surveillance  over 
infected  passengers  and  cargoes  is  enforced  by  law,  the  terrible 
scourge  of  small-poz  will  so  nearly  disappear  from  us  as  to  be  y&rj 
seldom  seen  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Quarantine  Lazaretto. 

Cholera  Asiaiica. — ^XJnder  this  head  are  given  the  facts  observed 
,  during  the  year  respecting  this  malady,  as  brought  before  the  Marine 
Hospital,  and  a  minute  history  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  on  the 
Hospital  Grounds.  This  occurred  but  once,  but  then  under  such  ci^ 
eumstances  as  to  cmroborate  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Harris,  in 
•his  Report  for  1855,  that  Cholera  may  and  does  spread  by  means  of 
imported  infection,  or  upon  some  principle  of  contingent  communica- 
MUty.  Similar  facts  were  observed  the  previous  year,  and  indeed  for 
4Mveral  years  the  events  at  Quarantine  have  furnished  strong  testimo- 
ny to  the  doctrine  of  conUngent  communicability  of  Cholera,  and  that 
«pdte  independently  of  the  vmds  upon  which  the  Cholera  patienta 
have  arrived. 

Remittent  amd  Intermitient  Fevers. — JL  large  number  of  cases  of 
these  forms  of  malarious  fevers  were  admitted  to  the  Hospital,  the 
patients  being  principally  seamen.  Dr.  Harris  has  given  a  full  report 
of  this  class  of  cases,  and  has  made  some  important  and  novel  sug- 
gestions respecting  the  class  in  his  Report  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Emigration. 

Ydiaw  Ftoer.-^*  *  *  (Remark.)— "The  hiatwy of  th^wjpn 
and  jptQgftm  of  the  late  threatening  visitaition  of  yellow  fiiver  it  ^«o 
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instractive  and  so  full  of  importance,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  present 
to  yoQr  honorable  body  a  condensed  and  accurate  account  of  the 
eyents  of  that  history,  as  they  have  been  treated  and  studied  at  the 
Marine  Hospital.  *  *  *  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  facili- 
ties afforded  me  for  obserying  and  recording  the  important  events  of 
the  late  endemic  were  carefully  improved,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
abbreviated  summary  which  is  presented  in  this  report  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  legislators,  and  productive  of  good  to  the  great  interests 
which  are  affected  by  the  quarantine  system  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  whole  theory  of  such  a  system  of  restrictions  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  all  modifications  thereof,  should  manifestly  be  based  upon 
fnedical  facts,  &c." 

A  sketch  is  given  of  the  arrival  of  infected  vessels  and  other  events 
that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  endemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Quaran- 
tine and  its  vicinity.  *  *  *  The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  ad- 
mitted to  Marine  Hospital  was  received  from  an  Havana  vessel,  April 
10th.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June  the  schooner  '  Julia  M. 
Hallock'  arrived  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  with  captain,  first  mate  and 
one  passenger  sick  with  the  most  malignant  form  of  the  fever.  ^  ^ 
This  vessel  had  been  seventeen  days  on  the  passage,  and  left  one  of 
her  crew  sick  with  the  fever  at  St.  Jago,  and  bad  lost  two  seamen  on 
the  passage.  *  *  ♦ 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  ship  '  Jane  H.  Qliddon'  arrived  from  Ha- 
vana, with  several  of  her  crew  sick  and  a  gentleman  passenger  dying. 
Two  seamen  had  died  of  the  fever  on  the  passage.  *  *  *  H^ 
cargo  consisted  of  sugar  and  molasses,  and  bales  of  undeansid  rags. 
*  *  *  On  the  27th  of  July,  the  brig  '  Eliza  Jane'  and  the  bark 
'  Lilias'  arrived  from  Havana,  each  with  a  case  of  yellow  fever  oa 
boards  the  former  having,  on  her  passage,  lost  Uiree  of  her  crew  from 
black  vomit.  *  *  *  On  the  evening  of  July  6th  the  ship '  Lady 
Franklin,'  from  Matanzas  to  Trieste,  arrived  at  Quarantine  in  distress, 
with  all  hands  sick  with  the  fever,  and  two  of  her  crew  lost  from  black 
vomit  on  the  passage.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Thus  was  the  pestilence  fairly  in- 
augurated at  Quarantine  at  an  unusually  early  period  of  the  season, 
and  in  a  most  malignant  form  of  the  malady. 

An  important  section  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  origin  and  prog* 
ress  of  the  infection.  *  *  *  "  Previous  to  the  16th  of  July  sev- 
eral of  the  infected  vessels  lying  at  quarantine  had  discharged  cargo 
hj  lighters,  under  quarantine  order.     Up  to  that  date  26  yellow 
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fever  vessels  had  arrived,  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  *  Hallock;' 
and  of  this  number,  ten  or  more  lying  at  anchor  nearly  opposite  the 
Marine  Hospital,  or  at  Gravesend  Bay,  immediately  South  of  Fort 
Hamilton.  The  Gliddon  had  discharged  a  portion  of  her  cargo,  and, 
as  subsequently  appeared,  four  bales  of  old  rags  from  that  ill-fated 
ship  had  been  stored  in  an  open  shed  on  the  XJ.  S.  Government  dock, 
at  Quarantine. 

While  lying  thus  at  quarantine,  these  vessels  had  cast  into  the  bay 
large  quantities  of  refuse  materials,  decaying  fruits,  old  bedding,  &c., 
And  such  materials  as  floated  on  the  water  were  carried  in  directions 
and  to  localities  which  may  be  observed  on  the  map  as  having  been 
the  lurking  places  of  pestilence.  But  it  was  not  by  such  tidal  agen- 
cies alone  that  the  fomiUs  of  infection  seemed  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
shores,  nor  was  it  the  fate  of  those  alone  to  suffer  who  dwelt  by  the 
water-side.  ♦  *  ♦ 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  July  we  received  from  No.  14  Oak 
Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  marked  case  of  yellow  fever,  the 
patient  being  far  advanced  in  the  stage  of  black  vomit.  ^  ^  *  * 
The  patient,  a  robust  young  Welchman,  arrived  from  Tralee,  Ireland, 
in  the  'Carioca,'  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  vessel  was  anchored  at  Quar- 
antine, in  the  midst  of  the  infected  vessels  lying  there.  The  paf»en- 
gers  remained  on  the  ship  over  one  or  two  nights,  and  were  subse- 
quently taken  to  Castle  Garden.  *  *  *  As  no  fomiles  of  infec- 
tion could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  reached  No.  14  Oak  Street 
at  that  early  period,  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  in  this  first  case  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  city  the  malady  was  contracted  by  the  patient 
while  he  was  remaining  over  night  at  the  Quarantine  anchorage,  the 
week  previous  to  his  attack  of  illness. 

Next  follows  a  succinct  account  of  the  events  that  marked  the 
early  history  and  progress  of  the  endemic  at  Quarantine  and  its  vicin- 
ity, on  both  the  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island  shores.  *  *  ♦  * 
♦  3(c  :ie  :4c  rp|^jg  ^^^  j^j^  22d,  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  yellow  fever  at  Quarantine.  On  this  day  the  fever  was  an- 
nounced as  endemic  within  the  Marine  Hospital  inclosures.  ♦  ♦  * 
Previous  to  this  date  five  cases  of  yellow  fever  had  occurred  in  dwell- 
ings on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Wood  Road,  about  1}  miles 
South  from  Quarantine,  but  of  these  no  public  report  had  then  been 
made.  Also,  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  directly  opposite  the  Quaran- 
tine grounds,  six  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  three  deaths  from  black 
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Tomit  had  occarred  between  the  IZtk  and  the  21st  of  July,  and  from  the 
latter  date  the  malady  extended  fearfdllj,  nntil  it  had  visited  nearly 
every  dwelling  on  the  shore  of  the  beantifnl  Bay  Ridge — ^twenty  (20) 
cased  and  fifteen  (15)  deaths  having  occnrred  in  that  district  previooB 
to  Angnst  1st,  when  first  it  was  announced  to  the  public  that  a  pesti« 
lence  existed  there. 

Before  attempting  to  complete,  or  indeed  to  carry  forward,  the  his- 
tory of  the  endemic,  all  the  facts  have  been  grouped  in  tabular  forms, 
80  arranged  and  varied  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  at  a  glance  the  lead- 
ing facts  concerning  the  natural  and  chronological  relations  of  events. 


PUBEa>SRAIi  OONVULSIOlia 


In  the  February  number  of  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal  I  notice 
tile  fblfioWing  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Britton: 

''Mrs.  R.^,  set.  28,  pregnant  with  her  fifth  child,  nearly  nine  montbi' 
gone;  h^  had  no  trouble  in  her  previous  labors,  but  always  enjoyed i 
good  heatth,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  when  I  found  her  inffer* 
ing  nraeh  pain,  which  she  described  as  extending  from  the  (Bsophagu 
to  a  liltle  below  the  diaphragm.    The  os  very  firm  and  not  dilated. 

As  «he  repeatedly  attempted  to  eructate,  I  administered  anodynei,' 
cotiiMned  with  an  aromatic  stimulant,  afler  which  she  threw^  off  »' 
good  deal  ^f  wind  from  the  stomach,  and  felt  entire  relief. 

Th^  next  morning  she  commenced  vomiting,  saying  there  was  some-* 
thing  in  her  throat,  which  she  attempted  to  remove  with  her  finger. 
This  continued  until  she  vomited  blood  freely,  and  passed  a  quantity 
per  anum;  after  which  she  had  a  fit.  Finding  her  in  this  condition,  I' 
poured  a  small  quantity  of  valerian  and  ammonia  in  her  mouth,  but  to 
no  effect.  She  was  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  at  each  expiration  the 
blood  would  gush  forth.  Gold  cloths  were  applied  to  the  head,  and  aa* 
ineffectnal  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  her  from  the  arm;  the  blood  only 
trickled  fh)m  a  large  and  deep  orifice.  I  then  applied  cups  to  the 
temples.    The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  head  was  continued. 

After  the  second  convulsion,  finding  her  rapidly  sinking,  I  made 
another  examination,  and  found  no  change  in  the  os.  The  third  con* 
vulsiott  succeeded,  in  which  she  expired.  The  longest  interval  between^ 
the  convulsions  was  thirty-eight  minutes. 

Thb  patient  had  not  been  subject  to  convulsions,  nor  to  any  heredi*^ 
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tary  disease.  She  had  the  day  previous  eaten  a  qnaitity  of  beans, 
(to  which  I  attributed  her  colic,)  and  had  also  received  intelligence 
of  the  dejith  of  a  sister. 

From  the  above  symptoms,  and  from  the  fact  that  she  could  not  see 
or  hear  distinctly,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  case  of  puerperal  convul- 
sions of  the  epileptic  form. 

A  remarkable  feature,  and  one  not  noticed  by  any  author,  as  far  as 
I  know,  was  the  large  quantity  of  blood  vomited  and  passed  by  stool. 
Another  strange  feature:  this  lady,  who  seemed  a  piattern  of  perfect 
health,  changed  in  five  hours,  as  if  she  had  been  ill  six  months — ^her 
skin  as  yellow  as  any  case  of  jaundice,  and  her  tongue  swollen  and 
protruding  from  her  mouth. 

This  is  a  case  beyond  my  comprehension.  Where  did  this  large 
quantity  of  blood  come  from?  Why  this  bright  yellow  color  of  the 
flkin?  (Each  of  these  symptoms  occurred  before  having  any  convnl- 
sions.)  Why  was  it  that  the  uterus  did  not  in  some  manner  sym- 
pathize with  this  powerfully  deranged  state  of  the  system? 

The  phenomena  in  this  case,  although  somewhat  unusual,  seem  sua-, 
ceptible  of  a  rational  explanation. 

The  pain  in  the  stomach  and  nausea  indicate  the  presence  of  some 
irritating  agent,  as  indigestible  food  or  perhaps  poison* 

The  yellow  color  of  the  skin  indicates  retention  in  the  blood  of  the 
peculiar  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

The  haemorrhage  indicates  congestion  or  rupture  of  &lood  vessels  in 
the  intestinal  canal. 

The  condition  of  the  os  (it  not  being  patulous)  indicates  that, 
through  ''near  nine  months  gone,"  she  had  not  yet  arrived  at  full 
term. 

If  these  symptoms  had  come  on  gradually,  we  might  have  supposed 
the  canse  to  be  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liver,  induced  either  by  an 
altered  condition  of  the  blood,  or  by  pressure  upon  the  portal  vessels, 
or  by  closure  of  the  cystic  or  common  duct. 

But  as  she  was  in  perfect  health  five  hours  before,  there  was  pro- 
bably some  other  cause.  It  may  have  been  a  powerful  poison  in  the 
blood,  adequate  to  arrest  biliary  secretion,  to  decompose  the  blood, 
and  to  produce  that  degree  of  nervous  prostration  in  which  the  blood 
oozes  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  Or  it  may  have  been  an 
irritation  of  the  nerves,  from  whatever  cause,  producing  spasmodic 
dosore  of  all  the  portal  vessels.     Spasmodic  closure  of  the  portal 
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dact  alone  would  entirely  prevent  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  would  also 
cause  congestion  of  all  the  vessels  leading  into  it,  so  that  the  blood 
would  be  forced  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  thereby  causing  exudation,  trans- 
udation, or  effusion,  according  to  the  character  of  the  blood,  the  de- 
gree of  pressure,  and  the  condition  of  the  capillaries. 

The  convulsions  in  this  case  are  attributable  to  loss  of  blood,  or  to 
blood  poison,  or  to  both  combined. 

Without  speedy  relief  death  would  be  expected  to  supervene. 

Possibly,  all  remedies  would  be  powerless  in  so  desperate  a  case. 
But  if  all  these  symptoms  depended  on  spasmodic  closure  of  the  por- 
tal vein,  or  possibly  of  all  the  portal  vessels,  instant  relief  might  have 
been  found  in  anaesthetics;  by  this  means  the  spasms  would  have  been 
suspended  and  the  function  of  the  organ  resumed. 

If  her  blood  was  charged  with  poisonous  matters  which  were  irri- 
tating the  nerves,  the  indication  was  to  excite  a  profuse  perspiration, 
to  carry  off  such  matters  through  the  sweat  ducts.  Congestion  of . 
whatever  part,  (brain,  stomach,  or  intestines,)  would  have  been  re- 
lieved by  transpiration  of  the  watery  element  of  the  blood,  at  the  same 
time  cold  applications  to  the  head  would  have  relieved  the  brain;  and 
saline  enemata,  or,  if  practicable,  cathartics  would  deplete  the  engorg- 
ed capillaries  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  opium  and  ammonia,  etc.,  might  come  in  as  adjuvant  remedies, 
but  the  the  lancet  could  not  benefit  a  case  that  was  already  suffering 
from  the  loss  of  blood. 

These  remarks  would  apply,  I  respectfully  submit,  even  to  a  true 
case  of  "  puerperal  convulsion  of  the  epileptic  form" — a  term  I 
should  not  have  applied  to  this  case. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  this  patient  had  no  morbid  symptom  which  is 
not  sometimes  found  in  severe  cases  of  jaundice. 

Dr.  Geo.  Budd  says  that  a  cause  of  congestion  of  the  stomach,  (and 
bowels  of  course,)  often  leading  to  an  oozing  of  blood  from  its  mucous 
membrane,  is  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver;  and  in  those  terrible 
cases  in  which  jaundice,  followed  by  fatal  disorder  of  the  brain,  results 
from  suppressed  secretions  of  bile,  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels  is  a  common  event.  E.  H.  Deete,  M.D. 
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8ELECTIO:Nr8. 

OOGITATIOnS  AND  VATICINATIONa 
By  an  Old  Foot. 

It  would  seem  a  great  pity  that  medicine  is  a  riddle  and  an  arcanum 
to  the  people.  In  it  they  are  more  interested,  and  more  ignorant, 
than  in  any  thing  else  "  under  the  sun."  They  overrate  and  under- 
rate and  berate  us  doctors.  They  do  not,  in  general,  allow  us  our 
proper  place  as  "  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves,"  possessing 
more  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  human  system,  and  the  agents 
which  influence  it,  than  they  do,  and  consequently  better  qualified 
than  they  to  correct  its  disorders.  No:  they  would  have  us  to  be 
''all  or  nothing."  Some  look  on  us  as  gods,  some  as  cyphers;  and 
the  same  person  alternates  between  these  extreme  views.  The  fact 
is,  that  we  are  not  gods,  nor  demi-gods,  and  yet  we  know  more  than 
the  uninitiated.  We  are  railed  at  and  abused  for  not  curing  every- 
body. Hippocrates  did  not  cure  all  his  patients;  he  did  not  pretend 
or  promise  to  do  this;  none  of  his  worthy  sons  have  made  such  a 
promise.  When  they  do  it,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  public  to 
rail  and  complain.  The  practitioners  of  our  art,  "the  bone  and  sinew 
of  medicine" — the  thousands  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
who  ride  or  walk  over  the  hills  and  the  plains,  by  day  and  night,  in 
sunshine  and  in  storm,  to  carry  relief  to  the  suffering — have  a  hard 
time  of  it  between  the  people  who  demand  so  much  of  them,  and  the 
teachers  and  authors  who  give  them  so  little  information.  The  people  * 
look  to  them  for  relief,  and  they  look  to  those  who  presume  to  be 
authors  and  teachers  for  knowledge.  Both  are  often  disappointed. 
Be  sure,  my  rheumatic,  gouty,  rickety,  dumb  aguish,  gravelly,  debili- 
tated, coughing,  sweating,  feverish,  sleepless,  dyspeptic,  hypochondriac- 
al, neuralgic,  paralytic,  measly,  variolus,  syphilitic,  or  monomaniacal 
friend — be  sure,  I  say,  that  you  never  sought  the  doctor  with  greater 
eagerness,  nor  bored  him  with  more  pertinacity  to  obtain  relief,  than 
he  has  sought  in  the  pages  of  his  Dispensatories,  Practices  of  Medicine, 
Physiologies,  Pathologies,  Special  Treatises,  Cyclopaedias,  and  what 
not,  to  find  out  how  to  treat  you.  If  you  are  disappointed  in  getting 
cured,  he  was  equally  disappointed  in  finding,  in  all  he  had  read,  any 
thing  that  could  serve  you. 

How  I  do  pity  a  young  doctor,  with  his  vad^  mecum,  setting  out 
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like  good  Don  Quixotte,  to  battle  with  the  enemies  of  Hygeia,  his 
Dulcinea  Deltobosol  and  yet  I  love  him;  he  is  so  honest,  so  confiding 
in  his  vade  mecum,  so  verdant.  See  him  I  He  has  arrived;  he  is 
examining  his  patient.  The  child  has  diarrhoea — that  is  a  fact;  but 
then  it  has  a  great  many  other  symptoms.  The  mother  is  certain  that 
it  was  cold  this  morning,  and  had  something  like  a  spasm;  it  starts  in 
its  sleep,  and  the  old  woman  over  the  way  has  no  doubt  it  has  worms. 
It  is  pale — wonder  if  the  disease  is  not  anema?  The  doctor  has  his 
vade  mecum  in  his  pocket;  he  walks  to  the  nearest  wood,  or  gets  behind 
the  first  oat-hoQse  and  consults  it.  What  is  the  disease?  Alas!  he 
cannot  well  decide.  The  child  has  the  symptoms  of  a  dozen  so-called 
diseases.  The  fact  is,  that  our  Yade  Mecums  and  onr  Practices  of 
Medicine  are  not  worth  much. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  I  am  picking  a  quarrel  with  medical 
authors.  It  is  even  so.  I  complain  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  profession.  I  denounce  medical  book-makers  as  a  class. 
They  have  given  us  hard  labor  and  very  poor  wages.  They  have 
made  us  sift  a  ton  of  chaff  for  one  grain  of  wheat.  Read  one  "  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,"  and  you  have  nearly  all  that  you  will  find  in  one 
hundred;  and  so  on,  of  medical  books  generally,  on  all  other  subjects. 
Why,  then,  are  we  such  fools  as  to  read  them  all?  Why,  because  we 
do  not  find  out  our  mistake  until  our  eyes  have  become  dim  with 
reading  and  our  heads  gray  with  age.  I  verily  believe  that  all  that 
is  known  in  medicine  might  be  contained  in  ten  octavo  volumes  of  five 
hundred  pages,  and  ten  more  would  contun  all  the  theories  and 
^speculations  that  are  worth  anything.  If  a  man  has  anything  to 
write  about,  in  God's  name  let  him  write  even  the  merest  speculations, 
if  they  be  original;  but  let  him  not  make  a  book  of  what  others  have 
said  before  him,  and  give  it  forth  as  a  new  and  distinct  individuality, 
and  have  us  poor  practitioners  racking  onr  brains  and  ruining  our  eyes 
in  the  vain  task  of  attempting  to  find  something  new  and  important 
in  said  book.  And  yet  the  author  of  just  such  a  book  as  this  will  tell 
the  public  that  the  work  was  a  desideratum!  that  the  want  of  such  a  . 
work  had  been  long  felt  indeed;  that  there  was  no  getting  along  with- 
out it;  for  example,  every  new  work  on  obstetrics  is  a  desideratum. 
Now  we  have  Dewees,  Denman,  Ramsbotham,  Churchill,  Meigs,  and 
numerous  translations,  all  containing  just  about  the  same  thing;  and 
yet  we  shall  have,  I  fear,  before  long,  another  desideratum^  1  have 
determined  beforehand  not  to  read  it. 
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Look  at  our  "Practices  of  Medicine;"  will  any  man  conclude  that 
the  physician  is  in  duty  bound  to  read  all  these,  each  "  Practice^  con- 
sisting of  two  volumes  for  the  most  part,  and  each  scarcely  diflFering. 
from  the  others?  If  every  one  of  them  consisted  of  important  matter 
not  to  be  found  in  the  rest,  then  it  would  be  the  practitioner's  duty  to 
read  the  whole  of  them.  If  they  are  all  about  alike,  one  will  do,  and 
it  makes  no  great  difference  which  one  of  them  is  selected.  I  would 
recommend  Watson  or  Elliotson,  and  they  have  the  merit  of  being  in 
(me  volume  instead  of  two  or  three.  I  would  be  glad  if  we  had  but 
one  "  Practice  of  Medicine."  If  these  lines  shall  meet  the  eyes  of  any 
one  who  is  meditating  the  infliction  of  another  desideratum  on  the 
profession  in  this  line,  I  hereby  pray  him  to  let  the  hiatus  into  which, 
Cnrtius-like,  he  is  preparing  to  precipitate  himself,  remain  unfilled. 
If  he  must  write,  let  him  give  cases — speculate  on  physiological 
or  pathological  topics — but  no  more  practices.  Let  him  "  take  any 
shape  but  that.^ 

For  myself,  I  object  to  any  Practice  of  Medicine  I  ever  saw;  they 
are  all  to  empirical,  tautological,  and  diffuse  and  profuse.  Each  sac-: 
ceeding  chapter  is  pretty  much  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Really,  I 
think  that  some  of  our  two  volumes  ''  Practices  "  might  be  condensed 
into  fifty  pages  octavo,  fine  large  print,  without  omitting  anything 
important  or  unimportant.  All  that  I  would  ask  would  be  that  there 
should  be  no  repetitions.  One  entire  volume  is  generally  devoted  to 
Inflammation.    We  have  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  of 

the all  the  organs  in  a  certain  order — a  chapter  for  every 

organ.  Now  inflammation  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  the  treatment 
is  nearly  the  same  whether  in  liver,  lungs  or  brain.  One  chapter  is 
enough  for  inflammation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  as  a  reason  for 
making  his  History  of  Napoleon  so  large,  that  he  had  not  the  time  to 
make  it  smaller!  The  readers  of  medical  books  would  thank  the  authors 
of  them  if  they  would  take  time  to  make  said  books  smaller;  to 
restrain  their  diarrhaa  pennce  with  the  wholesome  astringent  of  concise 
and  perspicuous  thought.  But  two  volumes  are  the  fashion  now-a- 
days,  and  the  candidate  for  immortality  does  not  like  to  stoop  to  less. 
All  that  he  has  to  add  to  other  **  Practices "  would  not  require  a 
page,  yet  he  will  fill  those  two  mortal  volumes.  The  tnth  is,  and  we 
all  know  it,  many  authors  write  books  merely  to  see  their  names  in 
print,  or  to  make  money;  not  because  they  wish  to  fill  a  hiatus  or 
answer  a  desideratum.    One  book  I  would  buy  at  any  price — a  book 
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consisting  of  prefaces,  containing  the  real  objects  which  authors  have 
had  in  riew  when  writing  books,  especially  medical  books,  and  in 
particular  "Practices  of  Medicine."  Such  a  book  is  a  desideratum; 
it  would  fill  a  hiatus. 

Were  I  a  Dictator  in  Medicine,  I  would  make  it  felonj  to  publish 
another  "Practice."  Alas,  for  the  ejes  they  have  destroyed — for  the 
brains  they  have  crazed — for  the  hopes  they  have  inspired,  only  to 
crush.  Young  aspirant  for  medical  knowledge  and  fame  I  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  an  Old  Fogy  would  give  you  this  advice  : 
Eschew  all  bad  practices,  and  especially  "Medical  Practices;"  you 
may  read  one  if  you  wish.  Devote  yourself  to  anatomy;  master  the 
organization  of  the  human  system.  Devote  yourself  to  physiology; 
master  as  far  as  possible  the  functions  of  the  organs  and  parts;  note 
as  far  as  you  can  the  influence  of  the  various  agents  which  are  capa- 
ble of  modifying  them — which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  part  of  physiology. 
Under  the  same  head  disease  itself  may  be  ranked,  for  pathology  is 
but  modified  physiology.  Act  in  accordance  with  this  advice,  and 
you  will  be  prepared  to  do  all  for  man  that  doctors  can  do,  and  far 
better  prepared  than  he  who,  having  devoted  but  little  attention  to 
these  fundamental  branches,  has  employed  years  in  the  reading  of  a 
hundred  "Practices." 

I  have  spoken  of  those  who  underrate  physicians,  and  who  believe 
or  pretend  to  believe  that  they  always  do  harm,  or,  at  least,  no  good. 
The  only  reply  I  shall  deign  to  such  is,  that  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  many  persons — men,  women  and  children — have  died  with, 
out  ever  seeing  a  doctor  or  taking  medicine.  I  would  not  have  the 
physician  to  be  always  poring  over  even  good  medical  works.  Variety 
is  the  spice  of  life,  and  its  tonic  also.  Down  with  Rokitansky  if  you 
feel  fatigued.  Take  up  old  Christopher  North,  and  enjoy  his  Recrea- 
tions; they  will  rest  you.  When  water  is  saturated  with  one  salt,  it 
will  dissolve  some  portion  of  another.  Walking  is  rest  to  the  seden- 
tary. Change,  mutation,  is  the  law  of  creation,  inanimate  and  ani- 
mate. I  say  again,  read  Christopher  North,  the  inimitable  Old  Kit; 
or  ride,  like  a  yacht,  over  the  graceful  and  measured  billows  of 
Macauly's  artistic  style;  or  take  a  journey  with  Wordsworth  in  his 
*' excursion,"  or  a. '' pilgrimage"  vfith  Childe  Harold;  visit  the  "land 
of  the  mountain  and  the  flood"  with  Burns  and  Scott,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  go  to  "  Hell "  with  Milton  and  Dante.  History,  philosophy,  the- 
ology, and  the  blooming  fields  of  literature  should  be  familiar  to  the 
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physician.  He  should  know  something  of  all  these;  they  will  render 
him  more  of  a  gentleman,  more  agreeable  at  the  bedside  of  even  a 
drayman,  not  to  speak  of  polished  ladies  aiid  gentlemen.  Yon  can  do 
more  with  your  jalap  from  having  read  "Jerusalem  Delivered;"  your 
mercury  and  iodine  will  do  all  the  better  from  having  read  "Les 
Martyres  et  les  memoires  d'Outre  tombe."  What!  do  you  expect  to 
cure  a  long  and  painful  malady  without  knowing  anything  of  Hudibras 
or  Don  Quixotte?  without  having  read,  perhaps,  even  Gil  Bias  or  Gil- 
fillan?  I  tell  you  to  read  Dickens,  and  especially  "  David  Copperfield" 
— ^Bulwer,  especially  "  Eugene  Aram  "  and  "  the  Caxtons  " — Thac- 
kery,  especially  the  "  Book  of  Snobs  "  (you  need  not  undertake  **  The 
Newcomes") — Kennedy,  especially  "Swallow  Barn,"  a  book  rich  in 
wit,  and  more  pleasantly  antibilious  than  Cooke's  pills — Cooper, 
especially  "The  Homeward  Bound  "  (I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  read 
him  more) — Washington  Irving,  especially  his  "Knickerbocker." 
Bead  Holmes'  Poems;  they  will  expel  several  additional  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  from  your  lungs;  and  keep  on  reading  from  Holmes, 
back  through  the  "  Vista  of  Ages,"  until  you  come  to  Homer,  whose 
translation  by  Pope  is  thought  by  many  critics  to  be  superior  to  the 
original.  Gather  up  literary  gems  for  your  patients,  avoiding  however 
the  useless  labor  of  "  casting  pearls  before  swine." 

Make  your  patients  read;  select  for  them;  lend  them  suitable  books. 
I  think  I  have  done  good  in  this  way.  Moral  medicine  is  often  better 
than  material  drugs.  If  you  should  write  verses,  bore  your  patients 
with  them;  but  mind  that  you  augur  well  in  the  beginniog,  and  do 
not  bore  too  far.  Here  are  some  verses  which  I  once  compounded, 
and,  as  I  thought,  on  a  suitable  occasion,  administered  to  a  melan- 
choly lady.  She  assured  me  that  they  did  her  more  good  than  any 
other  prescription.  Perhaps  verses  are  not  regarded  as  among  the 
desiderata  of  the  day,  or  as  very  potent  in  the  spells  which  the  doctor 
expels.  Hold!  have  we  not  carminatives  from  "Carmen,"  a  song 
and  do  we  not  hear  of  even  essences  and  elixirs  acting  as  charms?  I 
have  almost  found  a  precedent  for  the  use  of  the  canto-cure.  Paris, 
in  his  Pharmacologia,  will  tell  you  of  stranger  ones.  At  all  hazards, 
here  are  my  three  little  powders: 

When  thy  light  heart  is  beating 

Within  a  joyoas  breast. 
And  roseate  hours  are  fleeting 
To  thee  with  Fortune's  greeting, 

Look  up  and  do  thy  best 
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When  Fortune's  smiles  are  failing, 

And  cares  thy  mind  infest, 
Oh,  give  no  time  to  wailing; 
'Tis  weak  and  onavailing, 

Look  up  and  do  thj  best. 

When  sin  thy  peace  hath  riTon 

And  marred  thy  spirit's  rest, 
Despair  not!   look  to  Heaven; 
For  thou  may'st  be  forgiven. 

Look  up  and  do  thy  best. 

Moral  remedies  are  too  much  neglected.  Often  are  we  foiled  in  oar 
attempts  in  coring  the  patient,  because  of  the  ^'vfritUn  troubles  of  tke 
brain  "  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  which  had  to  be  "  razed  atU^ 
before  "poppy  and  mandragora"  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  "  drowsy 
syrups  of  the  world  "  could  call  down  upon  the  sufiferer's  eyelids 

♦*  Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep." 

Half  the  dyspepsias,  and  anorexias,  and  water-brashes,  gastraleg^as, 
and  globi  hysterici,  are  from  moral  influences.  Who  can  eat  after  the 
shock  of  bad  news?  Who  can  masticate  and  insalivate,  deglute  and 
digest,  chymify,  chylify,  absorb,  circulate,  depurate,  and  assimilate, 
under  the  fear  of  poverty,  disgrace,  death,  and  the  Devil  ?  A  wound 
has  to  be  very  bad  to  kill  the  soldier  whose  standard  is  advancing  to 
victory.  *'  Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast,  and  he  retires." 
I  think  I  shall  write  a  book  mainly  on  Moral  Medicine.  It  is  a  ^ 
sideratum.  Let  me  see.  *^  Man,  the  lord  of  creation,  the  microcosm, 
occupying  a  position  somewhere  between  brutes  and  angels,  haa  need, 
in  order  to  his  well-being,  of  food,  air,  water,  exercise  (physical,  moral 
and  intellectual,)  rest,  sleep,  and  some  other  things.  Ho  needs,  on 
the  moral  side,  a  good  conscience,  a  fair  reputation,  passable  hopes, 
and  occasionally  a  homoeopathic  dose  of  fear — not  to  go  further  into 
psychology.  Now  it  is  the  business  of  the  physician  to  regulate  all 
these  things,  upon  which  a  man's  well-being  depends.  If  the  patient  ia 
anemic  and  starving,  let  us  give  him  food — not  the  flower  of  sulphur; 
if  in  a  close  room  and  gasping  for  breath,  let  us  give  him  air — not 
arnica  and  arsenic;  if  thirsty,  give  him  drink:  and  we  will  get,  besides 
our  fee,  the  reward  attached  to  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water. 
Regulate  the  patient's  exercise  and  rest  and  sleep;  make  yourself  hla 
confidant.  If  he  is  consdence-smitten,  talk  to  him  about  Adam,  and 
Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and  Noah,  and  David,  all  of  whom  nnned  more 
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or  less,  though  in  the  main  good  men.  'Why,  sir,  do  yon  expect  to 
be  better  than  all  the  saints?  Be  glad  you  are  no  worse.'  Does  he 
fear  that  his  Mends  are  about  forsaking  him  ?  Tell  him  of  all  the 
compliments  you  have  heard  paid  him — that  fine  speech  he  made — 
that  effective  sermon  he  preached — that  brilliant  examination  he  stood. 
Talk  of  that  successful  trip  to  Council  Bluffs,  when  he  piloted  the 
Genoa — how  he  saved  the  little  girl  that  fell  from  the  hurricane-deck 
of  the  Flying  Cloud.  He  not  liked! — who  had  made  five  dollars  a 
day  by  draying  pig  iron! — ^had  worked  on  the  Big  Sewer  1 — ^had 
cleared  ten  acres  of  woodland  in  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  which  was 
a  'marvel  and  show'  to  all  the  girls  in  the  neighborhood!  Inspire 
hope.  *  The  world  is  wide — ^it  owes  us  a  living — it  is  a  long  lane 
that  does  not  turn — even  Jim  Lane,  with  his  1000  men,  will  turn 
after  a  while — ^look  at  the  windfalls — golden  sprinkled  Californias  and 
Australias — and  let  the  worst  come,  the  best  and  greatest  men  have 
been  poor.' " 

Well,  something  like  this  will  be  a  specimen  of  my  promised  desider- 
atum.  I  shall  have  but  few  drugs:  blood-letting  and  calomel  for 
inflammation;  iodine  for  the  pseudo  formations,  as  tumors,  etc.;  opium, 
quinine,  and  iron,  for  various  well-known  states.  In  the  essential  fevers 
I  shall  do  little  more  than  regulate  the  non-naturals — attend  to  inflam- 
mation which  may  supervene  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  exhaustion 
come  down  on  the  other — attend  to  the  morale  and  amuse  the  patient 
as  best  I  may,  whilst  Nature  thus  aided  cares  the  disease. — St.  Lotds 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


TEBTIMON7  OF  Dr.  THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDB, 

Ph jaidaa  to  the  PtniugrlisnU  Hosf  ital  for  tht  Insane. 

[If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  man  who  enjoys  most  of  the 
confidence  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  as  an  expert  in  all  that 
relates  to  Insanity,  we  should  point  to  Dr.  Kirkbride,  of  Philadelphia. 
We  therefore  select  the  following  lucid  and  timely  extracts  from  his 
Itst  Report^  and  bespeak  a  critical  reading:] 

"  While  there  may  be,  on  one  side,  an  apparent  desire  to  make  out 
individuals  to  be  sane  who  really  are  not  so,  there  seems  also  to  be  a 
growing  disposition,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  convert  into 
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insane  men  those  who  have  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  the  benefit 
of  such  a  plea. 

''  Important  as  it  is,  on  every  account,  that  cases  of  insanity  should 
be  subjected  to  proper  treatment  in  their  early  stages — and  this  all 
experience  has  conclusively  shown  can  rarely  be  obtained,  except  in 
institutions  specially  provided  for  the  care  of  those  afflicted  with  this 
malady, — still,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  none  but  proper  cases  should 
be  received,  and  specially  so,  that  persons  guilty  of  crimes  against 
society  should  not,  without  good  cause,  be  relieved  of  any  just  res- 
ponsibility for  their  acts,  on  the  ground  of  a  mental  condition  which 
deprived  them  of  all  power  of  self-control.  The  plea  of  insanity  is 
often  a  most  righteous  one,  and  altogether  too  humane  in  its  character 
to  have  its  just  influence  jeopardized,  by  being  used  by  those  whose 
only  claim  to  be  shielded  by  its  benevolent  influences  consists  in  the 
atrocity  of  their  offences,  or  the  enormity  of  the  frauds  they  have 
perpetrated  on  the  community.  Gigantic  frauds  and  startling  crimes 
do  not  constitute  insanity;  nor  are  they  to  be  regarded  as  symptoms 
of  the  disease;  and  if  our  courts  should  once  begin  to  permit  such 
doubtful  associations,  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  community,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  soon  decree,  that  for  that  form  of  insanity — no  mat- 
ter whence  it  derives  its  title — the  most  efficient  treatment  will  be 
found  in  some  well-conducted  penal  institution. 

"To  the  medical  profession  belongs  the  high  honor  of  having,  on 
numerous  occasions  during  the  last  half  century,  interposed  the  plea 
of  insaiity  successfully  to  save  individuals  who  were  really  irresponsi- 
ble for  their  acts,  and  who,  otherwise,  must  have  suffered  the  ignominy 
and  punishment  of  felons.  The  justice  and  extreme  importance  of 
this  plea,  to  those  who  are  really  insane,  make  it  incumbent  on  the 
same  profession,  and  especially  on  those  who  have  the  inmiediate 
guardianship  of  that  afflicted  class,  to  take  care  that  they  shouM  not 
be  deprived  of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
lead  them  to  frown  upon  every  attempt,  from  whatsoever  quarter  it 
may  come,  to  put  crime  on  a  footing  with  disease,  or  to  confound  one 
of  the  heaviest  of  human  afflictions  with  the  recklessness,  extrava- 
gance, and  depravity  of  our  race.  Even  when  conviction  is  avoided 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  there  are  certain  forms  of  the  disease  that 
seem  to  require  that  permanent  seclusion  should  be  one  of  the  results 
of  such  an  acquittal.  Whwe  life  has  been  taken  or  attempted,  and  a 
homicidal  propensity  has  been  shown  to  have  existed,  there  can 
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scarcely  be  a  greater  judicial  farce,  or  a  scene  better  calculated  to 
bring  legal  proceedings  into  disrepute,  than  that  an  individual,  through 
whose  instrumentality  some  one's  life  had  been  lost  or  serioasly  jeo- 
pardized, should  a  short  time  after  such  a  trial  be  seen  walking  in  our 
midst,  as  openly  as  before  the  occurrence. 

"Hard  as  permanent  seclusion — even  with  all  the  ameliorating 
surroundings  which  may  be  connected  with  it,  and  regarded  too,  not 
as  a  punishment  for  the  individual,  but  simple  protection  to  the  com- 
munity— may  seem  to  bear  on  certain  cases,  still  it  is  surely  more  just 
and  truly  charitable  that  one,  who  has  attempted  or  executed  deadly 
violence,  should  suflFer  permanently  such  a  degree  of  personal  restraint 
as  the  safety  of  all  others  may  require,  than  that  these  should  always 
be  exposed  to  the  risks  which  a  recurrence  of  the  propensity  may  at 
any  time  produce.  Were  this  generally  understood  to  be  the  result 
of  the  acquittal  of  such  cases  on  this  ground,  the  plea  of  insanity  would 
probably  be  less  frequently  urged  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  community,  as  well  as  scientific  accuracy, 
should  alike  declare  it  to  be  merely  a  scheme  to  escape  the  just  penal- 
ty for  oflFences  against  society.'' 


[A  well-merited  commendation  of  Dr.  H.  Q.  Davis.] 

ORTHOPiESDIC  SXTRaERT. 

Orthopaedic  surgery,  embracing,  as  this  title  does,  the  care  of  all 
deformities,  is  a  branch  of  the  profession  which  it  is  particularly  desira- 
ble to  commit  to  the  care  of  specialists.  The  treatment  is  chiefly 
mechanical,  and  to  be  successful  requires  a  constant  oversight  of  the 
various  mechanical  contrivances  used  to  effect  various  purposes.  A 
cardinal  principle  to  be  acted  on  in  arranging  the  apparatus,  is  to 
make  it  such  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  nutrition  and  growth 
of  the  individual.  Surgeons  are  apt  to  forget  one  or  another  necessity, 
and  are  thus  often  unsuccessful.  Thus,  to  treat  Pott's  disease,  one 
surgeon  says  if  yon  would  avoid  deformity,  the  patient  must  be  kept 
constantly  lying  in  such  a  position  that  the  bones  will  not  fall  together, 
and  thns  make  a  bad  curvature.  And  the  patient's  health  suffers  from 
the  confinement,  if  indeed  it  be  not  entirely  destroyed.  Another, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  good  diet,  with  exercise  and 
tonics,  advises  the  use  of  these,  and  to  let  the  deformity  which  ensues 
14 
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care  for  itself.    So  it  is  with  lateral  carvatures,  with  hip  disease,  club 
foot,  and  many  other  such  misfortunes.    We  believe,  therefore,  that 
we  are  doing  a  kindness  to  onr  readers,  by  calling  their  attention  to 
a  gentleman  whose  devotion  to  this  speciality  is  complete, — whose 
treatment  of  derangement  of  the  osseous  and  mnscular  tissues  is 
thoroughly  systematized  and  equally  scientific,  and  whose  contrivances 
are  based  on  sound  principles,  and  arranged  with  great  mechanical 
ingenuity.    We  allude  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Davis,  of  this  city.    His  use  of 
elastic  bands  is  far  preferable  to  the  stiff,  unyielding,  and  awkward 
iron  apparatus,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  and  as  a  remedial 
agent,  much  superior.    So  fully  have  we  been  convinced  of  this,  that 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  place  patients  under  his  care,  and  have  beea 
quite  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  treatment.    The  cases  are  still 
in  progress,  but  are  improving  faster  than  we  have  ever  seen  similar 
ones,  under  other  treatment.    One,  a  case  of  hip  disease,  especiaUy 
pleases  us  so  far,  for  the  apparatus  succeeds  in  reconciling  two  appa- 
rently incompatible  things, — the  preservation  of  extension,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  patient  is  permitted  to  walk  about.    Another, 
with  Pott's  disease,  is  rapidly  improving,  the  apparatus  sustaining  the 
body  admirably  and  with  perfect  ease,  and  allowing  the  child  to  run 
about.    Gases  of  club  foot  and  of  lateral  curvature,  we  have  seen,  are 
doing  well,  one  of  the  latter  being  remedied  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.    The  mechanical  appliances  are  intended  to  be  arranged  so  as 
to  assist  the  muscles  which  require  help,  but  not  entirely  to  supplant 
them, — and  in  this  they  succeed.    The  muscles  become  developed 
gradually,  until  they  are  able  to  perform  their  natural  functions,  aa 
was  strikingly  shown  in  a  club  foot  case.    Another  peculiarity  inter- 
ested us  in  the  treatment  of  Pott's  disease.    The  weight  of  the  column 
above  the  disease  is  thrown  upon  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
diseased  vertebra,  which  are  usually  healthy,  even  though,  the  bo4y 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.     On  them  it  is  supported,  while  the 
diseased  surfaces,  being  kept  separate,  cease  to  irritate  each  other, 
and  the  place  of  the  bone,  which  has  been  removed,  is  soon  filled  bj 
a  new  deposit,  which,  becoming  firm,  supplies  the  place  of  the  original 
tissue,  and  the  patient  recovers  without  the  hunchback  defo^nity. 
So  in  hip  disease,  it  is  an  item  of  importance  to  keep  the  surfiMes 
^MLTt,  AS  Dr.  Davis'  a{^)aratus  does,  and  to  prevent  the  irritatioa 
produced  by  constant,  friction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the 
patient  to  run  about.    We  know  some  physicians  ai^>ear  to  prefor  to 
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keep  their  patients  saflFering  in  their  own  hands  rather  than  be  cured 
by  another;  but  as  none  of  our  readers  are  of  this  class,  they  will  be 
glad  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  these  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory 
cases.-^American  Med.  Monthly, 


17BW  YORK  LIBEBATiTTY. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  rich  in  behalf 
of  the  suffering  and  homeless.  We  have  never  been  more  thoroughly 
conxinced  of  the  big  heart  which  beats  responsive  to  all  such  calls  in 
the  midst  of  this  metropolis,  than  during  the  present  season.  We 
know  that  the  pulse  which  throbs  through  this  great  city  is  always 
foil,  that  it  is  sympathetic  to  a  fault.  We  know  that,  like  every 
generous  heart,  it  can  laugh  and  cry,  feel  disdainful,  and  be  hushed  in 
horror;  and  whatever  the  predominant  feeling  may  be,  it  enters  into 
it  with  the  fullest  enthusiasm.  We  have  seen  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
take  expression  in  sending  material  relief  to  the  suffering,  both  at 
home  aad  abroad;  ships  laden  with  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
stranger — ^money,  in  ten  of  thousands,  to  our  pestilence-stricken  sister 
cities.  New  York  is  charitable  I  New  York  is  generous  I  and  in  her  gen- 
erosity and  charity  she  is  truly  imperial.  The  shores  of  her  noble  bay 
extend  like  arms  to  embrace  the  returned  wanderer,  or  welcome  the 
coming  emigrant.  Be  he  rich  or  poor,  alike  welcome.  If  to  add  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  ways  of  transport  take 
him  up,  and  carry  him  cheerfully  and  quickly  to  his  place  of  destina- 
tion. If  needy  or  sick,  homeless  or  friendless,  the  hand  of  charity 
points  to  those  splendid  public  institutions,  at  once  t\^e  glory  and  pride 
of  New  York,  where  he  can  find  a  safe  asylnm,  and  a  cure. 

These  institutions  are  striking  in  their  size  and  archilectnral  mag- 
nificence,  and  alone  constitute  a  claim  to  nobleness  of  purpose.  But 
with  alKtheur  real  and  apparent  greatness,  they  hardly  equal  in  extent 
er  nsefulness  the  many  private  charities,  which  contribute  so  much 
by  their  active  aid  to  the  welfare  of  our  poorer  citizens.  A  history 
of  the  private  charities  of  New  York  would  be  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, but  we  cannot  enter  upon  so  extensive  a  subject  in  our  pages. 
They  are  constantly  increasing  as  new  requhrements  spring  up,  and 
citizens  are  readily  found  for  the  emergency,  to  lend  ud  atid  inflnence 
to  the  new  cause.  None,  however,  have  a  better  claim  to  the  liberality 
of  oor  hearts  than  defenceless  children,  and  those  unfortunate  women 
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for  whom  the  Woman's  Hospital  was  institnted.  And  these  are  pro- 
vided for.  For  some  time  there  has  been  an  institution  for  the  care 
of  children,  known  as  the  New  York  Nursery,  supported  by  private 
contributions,  and  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  a  Board  of 
Directors,  composed  entirely  of  females.  It  has  grown  under  their 
superintendence,  until  its  area  of  usefulness  requires  larger  outlays, 
and  a  more  expensive  organization.  During  the  present  Winter  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  our  State  Legislature,  to  change  its 
name  to  that  of  the  "  New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,"  and 
provides  that  it  shall  have  the  usual  powers  delegated  to  such  inatitu- 
tions.  The  other  charity,  the  Woman's  Hospital,  is  well  known,  and 
is  already  organized,  but  depends  as  yet  upon  private  charities,  its 
Board  of  Directors  also  being  from  among  our  noble  benevolent  wo- 
men. They  want  funds,  and,  full  of  devices,  a  ball  is  improvised 
which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  give  amusement  to  the  donors  and  re- 
plenish the  exhausted  treasuries.  So  these  two  institutions  combine; 
and  generous  New  York,  with  all  its  fashion,  its  round  of  gaiety,  its 
devotion  to  commerce,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  stops  to  dance  and 
be  merry  for  the  benefit  of  these  defenceless  children  and  these  poor 
women.  Thus  the  impulses  of  New  York  are  turned  in  a  right  chan- 
nel, and  from  the  love  of  gaiety  springs  a  source  of  genial  charity. 
New  York  dances,  and  a  Child's  Hospital  is  supported ;  New  York 
waltzes,  and  a  Woman's  Hospital  is  aided;  New  York  amuses  itself, 
and  $9,000  result  for  benevolent  purposes.  Again,  a  wealthy  citizen 
opens  the  doors  of  his  princely  mansion:  the  weather  is  bitter  cold, 
yet  the  gay  and  the  good  come  crowding  in  carriage  and  on  foot,  to 
lounge  a  few  hours  through  the  gilded  saloons,  to  hear  the  tunefnl 
voices  of  amateur  singers,  and  to  pour  their  dollars  into  the  lap  of 
charity.  From  this  new  device  of  the  managers  of  the  "  Woman's 
Hospital"  and  the  "  Home  of  the  Friendless,"  another  sum  of  $3,000 
is  raised  for  the  benefit  of  these  two  institutions.  Within  a  fort- 
night's time  $12,000  are  raised  for  three  charities,  which  constitute 
but  a  trifling  part  of  the  many  similar  institutions  which  necessarily 
arise  in  our  midst.  These  results,  so  easily  obtained  and  yet  so 
striking  in  proportion,  make  us  award  to  New  York  its  due  meed  of 
praise — ^that  mantle  of  charity  which  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. — 
iimer.  Med,  Monthly, 
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DR.  KANB—FLORENCE  NiaHTINaAIiE. 

Beautifal  Extract  from  the  Address  of  Rev.G.  K.  Marshall,  at  the  fooadation 
of  Centeaary  College,  in  Jacksonville,  Louisiana. 

You  honor  the  man  who  grasps  the  elements  of  sound  practical 
philosophy,  and  weaves  them  into  a  vital  scheme  for  the  development 
of  trade,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civilization.  You 
see  him  as  he  goes  forth,  without  the  hope  of  ^ms^  rewardj  self-sacrificing 
and  self-denying,  and  as  he  rouses  up  the  slumbering  energies  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  you  feel  that  there  is  irresistible  force  in  his  arguments, 
conquest  in  his  ''  half  battle  words,''  strange  power  in  his  actions,  and 
justice  in  his  cause.  You  see  him  stand,-  like  the  ancient  Prophet,  in 
the  heart  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  He  raises  his  voice,  and  its 
eloquent  call  is  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Its  echoes  are  heard  in  the  mountains,  along  the  vales,  it  reverberates 
among  the  caves  of  rich  ores,  the  vaults  of  Nature's  own  exchequer, 
where  the  bullion  of  her  real  wealth — the  hoard  of  a  thousand  ages — 
impatiently  awaits  the  drafts  of  honest  labor,  which  can  never  be  pro- 
tested when  endorsed  by  the  true  ring  of  the  pick,  the  powder-blast, 
and  the  shovel. 

They  will  all  respond  to  the  prophet  voice.  The  bones  will  live. 
Each  bone  shall  hasten  to  meet  its  brother  bone,  and  sinew  join  with 
Binew,  till  a  great  army  shall  wheel  up  into  ranks,  full  of  life  and  power. 
Iron  will  come  at  the  call;  coals  will  join  the  procession;  and  lead, 
and  copper,  and  zinc,  and  cedar,  and  stone;  and  living  water  will  come, 
panting  with  impatience,  to  breath  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils 
of  a  phalanx  of  Iron  Giants  I 

The  mandate  is  obeyed  1  The  deed  accomplished  I  Westward,  ho  I 
is  the  signal  I  They  march  in  solid  columns  towards  the  setting  sun; 
who,  amazed  at  the  wonderful  pageant,  pauses  on  the  horizon  to  await 
their  arrival. 

At  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  humanity  will  rejoice,  and  civiliza- 
tion send  up  her  shout  of  victory;  the  wilderness  and  solitary  places 
shall  be  glad  for  them,  .and  the  dessert  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Ceres  shall  pour  from  the  bosom  of  that  forest  soil  the  offer- 
ings of  an  affluent  hand,  while  farms  and  homes  spring  up,  and  sweet 
children  sport  and  play  where  now  the  panther  screams,  the  wolf 
howls,  and  the  serpent  basks  in  the  sun.  The  humble  school-house  by 
the  spring — an  embryo  university-^ith  its  groups  of  elemental  sires, 
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statesmen  and  philanthropists,  each  with  his  horn-book  or  Helicon 
dipper,  giving  the  lie  to  the  trite,  but  truthless  adage,  "  a  litlh  learnr 
ing  is  a  dangerous  thing,^^  shall  cheer  the  heart  of  the  traveler,  and 
give  hope  to  the  soul  of  the  christian.  There  Sabbaths  shall  spread 
their  benign  influences  over  a  powerful  population,  and  church-going 
bells  fill  the  holy  hours  with  music  as  welcome  and  as  sweet  as  angelic 
songs. 

Our  own  time  is  fruitful  of  the  best  and  worthiest  virt^ies  and  noblest 
deeds;  and  I  will  select  a  few  illustrations  for  my  purpose,  from  iim 
homely  and  unclassic  period. 

The  hills  aud  valleys  have  their  great  hearts  and  souls.  But  the 
dark  and  melancholy  sea  inspires  its  sons  with  self-sacrificing  beroismi 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  exalted  of  human  benefactors.  Do  we 
not  clasp  to  our  bosoms  the  magnanimous  men,  who,  moved  by  duty 
to  their  country,  and  compassion  for  a  brother  in  exile,  cheerfully 
plunge  into  the  howling  wastes  of  Arctic  winters,  battling  with  crush* 
ing  glaciers  and  ice-bergs  of  a  thousand  seasons,  toiling  midst  privik- 
tions  and  perils  without  a  parallel,  and  with  an  inspired  courage  moM 
than  equal  to  Austerlitz  or  Waterloo  ?  In  them  we  witness  the 
controlling  power  of  virtuous  and  elevated  principles,  alike  creditable 
to  human  nature  and  worthy  the  hand  of  Qtod. 

The  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world  were  awakened  by  the  womanly 
devotion  of  Lady  Franklin,  whose  prayers  armed  the  ships  of  the  first 
nations,  and  wafted  them  to  the  ''land  of  perpetual  gloom,''  the  Hades 
of  navigators,  where  the  prying  explorer  had  gone  in  obedience  to  bia 
Queen,  to  consult  the  blind  Tiresias.  And  while  the  history  of  those 
expeditions  is  worthy  to  be  wrought  into  the  loftiest  epic,  we  ate 
almost  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  fortitude,  perseverance  and 
piety  of  the  afibctionate  wife,  or  the  heroic  gallantry,  cool  daring,  and 
eaxnest  philanthropy  of  Kane,  our  worthy  countryman,  who  ofiered 
his  life  as  a  ransom  for  the  lost  Ulysses,  yet  has  the  sadness  to  know 
the  sacrifice  was  not  accepted.''' 

But  recently  we  have  seen  nations  tremble  with  the  shock  of  fierce 
and  bloody  collision ;  darkening  heaven  with  the  storm  of  devastating 
war,  and  filling  the  whole  land  with  mourning,  lamentation  and  woe. 
There  every  camp  was  a  hospital,  every  litter  a  bier,  and  every  ser- 
viceable soldier  a  sexton.    Death  strode  the  field  a  victor  I 

*  Since  this  was  written  Dr.  Eanb  has  fallen  a  martyr  to  bis  pbilantbropio 
and  heroic  servioe.  His  noble  self-snrifice  has  beea  accepted.  Honor  to  hii 
memory. 
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In  that  hour  of  infernal  tempest,  hnman  agony,  unmitigated  snffer- 
ing,  wailing,  anguish  and  death,  every  heart  was  thrilled  with  joy,  and 
every  eye  upturned  in  tears  of  grateful  homage,  on  beholding  in  their 
midst  Florence  Nightingale,  England's  daughter  of  Mercy  1  She 
appeared  there  like  heaven's  resplendent  bow,  bending  its  beams  of 
hope  and  promise  over  the  shambles  of  desolation  and  blood,  as  the 
messenger  of  God.  Thither  she  went  with  the  cup  of  consolation  for 
the  afflicted,  the  helpless,  the  dying:  there  she  pressed  it  to  their 
parched  but  thankful  lips,  and  they  blessed  her  in  God's  holy  name. 
Here  she  waited  and  served,  with  the  cup  still  over-flowing  and 
exhaustless  as  the  fountains  of  her  own  womanly  heart,  when  thou- 
sands had  drunk  from  its  brimming  stream.  There  she  stood,  all 
gentleness  and  love,  the  representative  of  solicitous  mothers,  wives 
and  sisters  innumerable,  the  beautiful,  affecting  and  faithful  bond  of 
union  between  them  and  those  suffering  ones  whom  she  blessed  by  her 
angelic  kindness!  There  she  ministered,  the  embodiment  of  human- 
ity's sympathizing  soul,  all  unconsciously  to  herself  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  a  chieftaincy  and  a  chaplet,  more  distinguished  in  the 
one,  and  more  durable  in  the  other,  than  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  Crimean  hero  to  achieve  or  to  win ;  and  all  because  it  had  been 
divinely  averred,  that  "Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant^  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister."  By  the  couch  of  the  dying  soldier  she  watched 
trough  midnight  hours,  smoothing  his  pillow  and  beguiling  his  griefs 
with  such  kindness  and  care  as  made  him  feel  that  the  loved  ones  of 
kts  far-off  home  were  near  him.  There  she  knelt  in  his  final  hour,  and 
wafted  his  passing  spirit  to  the  bosom  of  his  God  on  the  pinions  of 
holy  prayer,  then  trimmed  the  morning  star,  and  by  its  fading,  beams 
sought  her  own  straw  couch  for  an  hour's  repose. 

God  bless  thee,  noble  woman  I  May  angels  guard  thy  steps,  and 
Heaven  repay  thy  toils.  Good  men  shall  call  thee  blessed;  they  shall 
enshrine  thee  in  their  hearts.  Grateful  mothers  name  their  babes 
after  thee;  while  poets  weave  that  name  as  a  golden  thread  into  their 
songs,  and  historians  know  thee  as  the  Howardess  of  the  nineteenth 
century ! 

But  the  world-famed  theatres  of  unavoidable  publicity  are  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  wide  field  where  philanthropy  pours  out  its 
blessings;  therefore,  who  shall  say  that  there  were  not  throughout 
that  vast  lazcuretto  many  brotherly  companions  who,  all  rude  and  un- 
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promising  to  the  eye,  as  the  rock  that  rolled  its  silvery  curreots  at  the 
stroke  of  the  Prophet's  rod,  were  hourly  performing  the  deeds  of  piety 
and  loving  kindness,  which,  though  unknown  to  the  world,  shine  with 
imperishable  lustre  on  the  records  of  eternity? 

For  it  has  ever  been,  that  under  the  least  propitious  circumstances, 
persons  of  seemingly  little  promise  have  quietly  displayed  all  the 
affection  and  fortitude  essential  to  make  a  philanthropic  hero  of  most 
enduring  fame.  Allow  me  to  furnish  an  illustration.  I  refer  to  a 
rough  fireman  on  the  recently  ill-fated  steamer  Arctic;  who,  when 
hundreds  along  the  deck,  frantic  with  terror,  were  bent,  each  on  his 
own  safety,  forgetful  of  the  general  weal,  stood  calmly  to  the  ship's 
gun,  and  bade  its  booming  thunders  tell  some  passing  vessel  the  story 
of  their  perils,  and  pluck  them,  one  and  all,  from  the  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion. And  when  he  could  do  no  more,  and  the  rbmg  water  throttled 
the  last  charge,  washed  out  his  last  priming,  and  extinguished  his 
match,  clasped  the  hot  gun  in  his  arms — a  fit  companion  for  his  grave 
—and,  conscious  of  duty  done,  went'  bravely  down  with  the  sinking 
ship  to  the  sleep  of  death  I  There  was  a  life-time  of  heroic  goodness 
abridged  into  that  sc^enm  and  momentous  hour! 

Philanthropy  called  her  noble  son  to  that  sublime  post  of  duty — a 
post  that^  demanded  obedience  without  questioning,  and  self-oblivion 
without  reserve.  He  met  the  demand;  and  history  will  redeem  his 
humble  name  from  obscurity,  and  deposit  it  among  her  rarest  jewels. 
And  when  the  great  deep  shall  unbar  its  gates,  and  seild  out  its  armies 
of  the  mighty  dead,  and  the  earth  yield  its  millions  to  the  great 
tribunal,  in  obedience  to  the  last  trumpet,  I  had  rather  appear  in  that 
august  Presence,  with  that  faithful  gun,  still  loaded  and  ready  for 
service,  in  the  humble  character  of  Hollin  Stewart,  than  to  be  able 
to  present  the  life  and  account  current  of  the  sounding  charities  of 
Stephen  Girard,  or  the  biography  and  voluminous  will  of  your  own 
John  McDonough ! 

Such,  also,  was  another,  an  unknown,  but  brave  old  Tar,  who  met 
an  emergency,  and  so  tastefully  and  magnanimously  filled  its  demands, 
that  he  showed  how  a 

«  Crumpled  shirt  and  dirty  jacket 
May  beclothe  the  golden  oar 
Of  the  deepest  thought  and  feeling; 
Satin  vest  could  do  no  more." 

It  was  when  a  steamer  ezidoded  at  the  wharf  of  your  Crescent 
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City,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  fragments  of  human  bodies  rent 
asunder,  which  fell  in  every  direction.  As  our  sailor  hurried  to  the 
scene,  he  saw,  all  quivering  with  life,  the  bleeding  limb  of  a  woman, 
with  its  garter  and  shoe  still  undisturbed.  He  paused  on  the  spot, 
and  covering  the  precious  charge  with  his  blue  jacket — the  symbol  of 
his  fidelity — stood  fixed  as  its  protector — ^a  sentinel  who  would  have 
honored  the  noblest  trust.  It  was  a  little  act,  but  it  tested  the  man. 
It  was  a  sailor's  jacket,  but  I  would  rather  have  it  for  a  vnnding  sheet 
than  the  shroud  of  Saladin  or  the  mantle  of  Caesar ! 


Dr.  MUTTER  and  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians. 

In  the  number  of  this  journal  for  July  last  (page  112),  we  announc- 
ed the  liberal  offer  made  by  Dr.  Mutter  to  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Physicians,  and  in  a  subsequent  number  (Nov.,  1856,  p.  159),  we 
expressed  our  regret  that  Dr.  Mutter  had  failed  to  complete  the 
arrangement. 

We  have  recently  received  from  Dr.  Mutter  the  following  commu- 
nication, in  which  he  offers  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented his  doing  so  at  the  time,  and  expresses  his  design  of  hereafter 
effecting  it. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  News: 

Nice,  Dec.  29,  1856. 

Sir  :  A  medical  friend,  not  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  has  kindly 
ient  me  an  extract  from  the  Medical  News  of  the  13th  of  November 
last,  which  extract  conveys  a  grave  charge  against  myself,  and  which, 
as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  is  both  unjust  and  uncalled  for. 

In  order  to  render  my  assertion  obvious,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly 
to  rehearse  the  history  of  the  business  to  which  the  extract  refers. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  medical  profession  of  Philadelphia,  that 
last  Spring,  findhig  myself  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  my  chair 
in  the  Jefferson  College,  and  to  leave  the  country,  for  a  time  at  least, 
in  search  of  a  milder  climate,  I  made  a  proposition  to  the  ''  College 
of  Physicians''  of  Philadelphia  to  receive  my  museum,  and  to  allow 
me  to  found  in  connection  with  that  institution  a  school  for  patholo- 
gical research,  open  to  all  regularly  educated  medical  men  and  stu- 
dents of  medicine  free  of  cost.  The  College  entertained  the  proposition, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  me  upon  the  articles  of  the  pro- 
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ject.  This  committee,  late  in  July,  or'early  in  Aagast  (not  haying  the 
paper  by  me  I  cannot  specify  the  exact  date,)  addressed  to  me  through 
their  chairman,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  a  set  of  propositions  essentially 
modifying  those  submitted  by  myself  to  the  College.  As  there  seem- 
ed, at  the  time,  no  objections  to  these  modifications,  I  wrote  Dr. 
Wood  to  the  effect  that  I  would  accept  them  as  the  basis  of  a  future 
contract  between  the  College  and  myself.  Upon  subsequent  exami- 
nation, however,  it  appeared  both  to  the  committee  and  to  myself 
that  these  propositions  might,  advantageously  to  both  parties,  undergo 
considerable  alterations.  At  last,  by  our  united  efforts,  a  set  of  arti- 
cles perfectly  satisfactory  were  drawn  up.  It  then  only  remained  * 
for  me  to  hand  over  certain  securities  named,  to  the  trustees  agreed 
upon,  and  for  the  College  to  meet,  in  order  to  ratify  the  acts  of  their 
committee.  But  now  a  serious  diflBculty  presented  itself :  Want  of 
time  properly  to  effect  our  object.  Although  it  was  in  the  Spring 
that  my  offer  was  made  to  the  College,  it  was  not  until  the  last  two 
weeks  of  September  that  the  committee  and  myself  were  able,  owing 
to  absence  from  the  city,  to  work  together,  and  it  was  only  four  days 
before  my  sailing  for  Europe  that  everything  was  completed. 

I  was  notified  of  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  our  negotiations  on 
the  very  day  when,  in  order  to  sail  as  I  proposed,  on  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober, it  was  necessary  I  should  leave  for  New  York. 

It  will  thus  be  observed,  that  for  the  trans'fer  of  the  property  which 
I  proposed  to  convey,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  College  to  ratify  our 
acts,  only  four  days,  of  which  one  was  Sunday,  remained.  This  period, 
as  is  obvious,  was  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  object; 
besides  which,  I  was  compelled,  as  before  stated,  by  other  matters  of 
equal  or  greater  importance,  to  leave  the  city.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  was  forced  to  allow  our  aff^airs  to  remain  unsettled,  and  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Wood  to  that  effect,  at  the  same  time  expressing  my  re- 
gret at  the  failure  of  all  our  efforts.  On  leaving  my  house  for  the 
steamboat,  I  met  Dr.  Norris,  one  of  the  committee,  and  also  express- 
ed to  him  my  diflftculty  and  my  sojrow.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Bache,  will 
also  testify  that  I  remained  three  days  over  the  period  when  I  should 
have  left  Philadelphia,  and  that  I  expressed  to  him  my  fears  and  re- 
grets that  we  should  not  have  time  to  complete  our  arrangements. 

In  conclusion,  to  prove  how  deeply  I  was  and  am  still  interested  in 
the  work,  as  soon  as  possible  on  my  arrival  in  New  York,  I  obtained 
the  servioes  of  Mr.  Cram,  attorney  at  law,  to  arrange  my  will,  and 
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he  is  ready  to  testify  that  the^r5/  item  in  that  paper  directs  my  exec- 
utors, in  case  of  my  death,  to  hand  over,  before  the  paym^t  of  any 
other  legacy,  the  sum  of  $30,000  to  the  trustees  agreed  upon  between 
the  College  and  myself,  and  expresses  my  earnest  desire  that  the  ar- 
rangements made  between  us  should  be  carried  out.  This,  and  other 
business,  kept  me  constantly  occupied  until  after  midnight,  the  last 
day  of  September,  when,  exhausted  by  watching  and  indisposition,  I 
was  unable  to  write  to  Philadelphia,  and  sailed  the  next  morning,  the 
1st  of  October,  at  9  o'clock.  On  arriving  in  Liverpool,  I  dispatched 
a  letter,  at  once,  to  Dr.  Wood,  informing  him  of  what  I  had  done, 
and  requesting  him  to  read  it  to  the  College,  and  also  promised  that  I 
would  leave  nothing  undone  to  accomplish  the  chief  object  of  my  pro- 
fessional life. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  I  have  in  every  way  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  my  promise  to  the  college.  In  case  of  my  death, 
the  money  will  be  offered  to  the  Institution  by  my  executors,  and  I 
pledge  myself,  should  I  live  to  return  home,  to  hand  over  the  sum 
specified  to  the  trustees,  provided  the  College  is  ready  to  receive  it 
upon  the  terms  already  arranged  between  us. 

Had  the  article  in  the  Medical  News  read  thus:  ^^The  College,  after 
due  consideration,  accepted  the  trust,  but  we  regret  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  Dr.  Mutter's  hurried  departure  for  Europe,  which  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  all  the  details  of  the  contract  between  the  Col- 
lege and  himself,  the  negotiations  failed  for  the  present,"  it  would 
have  conveyed  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  haTC  spared  the 
imputation  of  want  of  faith, 

I  have  been  deeply  wounded  and  mortified  by  the  article  in  question, 
and  I  am  sure  nothing  more,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have 
been  done  on  my  part  to  further  the  object,  which  has  been  my  most 
earnest  desire,  for  many  years,  to  see  accomplished. 

THOS  D.  MUTTER. 

We  willingly  afford  Dr.  Mutter  the  benefit  of  his  explanation;  and 
shall  do  so  without  further  comment,  than  to  deny  that  our  article 
contained  any  charge  against  him,  or  that  it  was  dictated  by  any 
other  than  kind  feelings  to  him.  We  gave  hun  credit  for  his  liberality, 
and  believe  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  offer,  and  for  those  very  reasons 
we  did  thm  and  do  still,  much  regret  that  he  should  have  left  the 
country  without  carrying  out  his  proposition;  and  we  have  only  to 
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add  that  it  was  Dr.  Mutter's  province,  not  oars,  to  give  the  reason* 
for  his  doing  so.  We  simplj  stated  a  fact,  as  is  admitted  by  Dr.  M., 
who,  in  a  letter  to  us,  accompanying  the  above  communication,  says: 
"  You  have  stated  a  fact,  it  is  true,  but  you  might  have  known  that 
there  were  two  sides  to  every  asserlionJ^ 

We  cannot  admit  that  our  assertions  have  two  sides,  although  the 
facts  stated  may  admit  of  two  ezp^nations, — Med.  News. 


[From  the  Nashville  Journftl  of  Med.  and  Surg.] 

PROaRXSSS. 

This  is  truly  an  age  of  progress.  The  ingenuity  and  intelleet  of 
man  have  achieved  wonders  in  the  sciences  and  useful  arts.  The 
time  has  rolled  up  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  time  and  space 
have  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the  application  of  steam  and  electric* 
ity  to  the  purposes  of  locomotion  and  the  communication  of  thought. 
The  tendency  of  every  thing  seems  to  be  onward.  The  boy  that  held 
on  to  his  mother's  apron-st^ngs  half  a  century  since,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted to  walk  the  streets  unaccompanied  by  his  nurse,  may  be  seen 
promenading  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  in  cities,  cigar  in 
mouth,  cane  in  hand,  hat  'jauntily  set  on  head,  ogling  the  women  and 
speaking  flippantly  of  the  old  folks.  This  is  progress,  but  is  it  in 
the  right  direction  ?  Time  eflPects  wonderful  changes.  It  was  in  by- 
gone times  taken  for  granted  that  when  a  man  was  called  Doctor,  he 
at  least  had  some  smattering  in  science,  and  possessed  some  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  gentleman.  But  these  good  old  days  are  passed. 
During  this  onward  course  the  fair  sex  have  not  lain  dormant. 
They  have  kept  pace,  and  even  outstripped  the  sterner  sex  in  many 
things. 

Not  content  to  wear  the  breeches  in  a  figurative  sense,  they  have  (at 
least  some  of  them)  donned  them  literally.  This  is  the  age  in  which 
**God^s  last,  best  gift  to  man^  is  asserting  her  rights.  And  there  are 
some  old  women  in  pantaloons  who  wear  beards,  who  are  aiding  and 
encouraging  mistaken  woman  in  her  eccentric  and  mad  career,  shoot- 
ing far  from  ttie  path  assigned  her  by  the  God  of  nature.  These  old 
women  are  rlbhly  entitled  to  the  cast-off  petticoats  of  these  wotnenr 
men  who  ha^e  asserted  their  rights  to  manhood,  and  look  with  disdain 
upon  that  j^ortion  of  their  sex  who  are  willing  to  remain  in  the  sphere 
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assigned  them  by  HeaveD,  and  who  even  now  ventare  to  think  that 
"modesty  is  a  quality  that  highly  adorns  a  woman."  These  remarks 
have  been  elicited  by  a  catalogne  of  a  Medical  College  sent  to  me,  in 
which  I  find  many  names,  such  as  Lucy,  Jane,  Ann,  Mary,  Margaret, 
etc.,  etc.  Oh  !  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Has  it  indeed  come  to 
this?  Is  woman  willing  to  ignore  that  modesty  which  is  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  virtue,  and  mix  promiscuously  with  males,  and  witness 
demonstrations  and  displays  in  the  amphitheatre  and  dissecting  room 
that  should  mantle  the  cheek  of  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex  with 
a  blush?  A  female  that  can  thus  descend  would,  had  she  lived  in  the 
days  of  father  Adam,  have  spumed  the  "fig  leaf." 

How  beautiful  are  all  the  works  of  nature  when  in  their  proper 
sphere,  and  fulfilling  the  designs  of  Providence.  How  beautiful,  how 
superlatively  lovely  is  woman  while  she  remains  one  of  the  "softer 
sex."  But  wTien  she  forgets  her  destiny  and  calling,  when  she  for- 
gets that  in  her  weakness  lies  her  strength,  then  I  cease  to  respect  her 
as  woman.  Woman  is  not  inferior  to  man  nor  angel  till  she  forgets 
that  she  is  woman,  and  then  she  sinks  below  her  level,  and  forfeits  all 
the  respect  and  homage  due  her  as  woman.  When  she  asserts  that 
all  the  avocations  of  life  are  open  to  her,  and  that  she  has  a  right  to 
command  armies  and  wade  in  blood  before  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
claims  her  right  to  these  things,  without  exercising  it,  she  sinks  her- 
self too  low  to  be  associated  in  the  same  breath  with  woman,  adora- 
ble woman,  such  as  Qod  intended  her  to  be.  Think  of  one  of  these 
Miss  M.  D.'s  residing  in  the  country,  engaged  in  general  practice, 
riding  at  all  hours  of  night,  through  swamps,  swimming  creeks,  and 
following  trails  while  the  rain  is  pouring  down  in  torrents,  under  all 
the  disadvantages  peculiar  to  her  sex.  Imagine  her  a  wife,  with  do- 
mestic cares  multiplying  around  her,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Imagine  these  things,  and  the  ten  thousand  and  one  addi- 
tional things  of  which  they  are  suggestive,  and  all  reasonable  people, 
one  would  think,  would  agree  that  a  female  physician  in  any  common- 
sense  understanding  of  the  phrase,  is  an  impossible  attempt,  an  omnip- 
otent folly.    The  thing  can't  be  done.  Medicus. 


HTGIENB  OF  DRESS— WINTER  GEAR. 

In  summer  we  discoursed  upon  hoo^s,  as  pleasantly  administering 
to  the  cooling  of  the  heated  body;  and  we  now  believe  it  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  reiterate  the  warning  then  prompted  by  our  interest  in 
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the  welfare  of  the  geotler  sex,  and  to  say,  beware  of  extremes  in  their 
circumference — ^^donH  take  coldP^  Boreas  is  an  acquaifltance  who 
always  takes  more  liberties  than  either  Anster  or  Zephyr,  and  will 
not  deign  to  caress  as  they  do,  partly  because  he  has  not  the  time  for 
it,  these  short  days,  having  a  deal  of  freezing  work  to  do,  and  then 
he  is  too  icy  in  his  temperament.  Neither  he,  nor  the  earth,  so  much 
more  damp  and  chill  of  late,  should  be  allowed  any  familiarities  or 
long  proximity,  lest  irreparable  mischief  follow. 

So  much  for  skirts :  now  for  the  underslanding ;  we  believe  it  is 
double,  as  to  the  amount  of  real  sole  constituting  it,  what  it  was  a  few 
years  since;  and  we  think  the  ladies  make  a  very  sensible  sort  of 
racket,  what  with  clogs  and  thick  shoes,  high  in  the  heel,  and  very 
likely  in  the  instep  too  I  This  click  clack  is  much  better  near  the  feet 
than  in  the  oral  region ;  we  are  favorable  to  its  continuance. 

A  warm  cloak  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  if  every  one,  *of  both  sexes, 
would  only  believe  that  what  is  really  comfortable  is  far  more  appro- 
priate and  truly  becoming  than  the  garment  which  is  merely  showy  or 
pretty,  many  catarrhs  and  worse  evils  would  be  avoided.  Let  the 
street-dress  be  a  protection  and  not  a  vehicle  for  displaying  the  per- 
son. A  degree  of  this  will  do  in  summer,  but  not  now,  if  health  be 
valued — nor  does  it  show  a  true  taste  at  any  time. 

When  the  "  air  bites  shrewdly  and  it  is  very  cold,"  put  your  furs 
before  it,  not  your  bare  necks  and  arms  in  loose  sleeves.  Let  gentle- 
men wear  ''dreadnought,''  not  silken,  soft,  dapper  cloth,  black  and 
shiny — ball-room  rigging,  in  fact.  Canadians  come  down  to  ns  in 
mid-winter,  looking,  too  be  sure,  somewhat  bearish  in  gray  cloth,  fnra 
and  seal-skin;  but  we  greatly  prefer  that  costume  to  the  insufficient, 
poverty-stricken  coverings  too  prevalent  here.  It  is  true,  there  has 
been  much  more  sense  shown  amongst  us  of  late  in  these  matters,  but 
there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment,  prudence  and  prevention 
of  disease,  stllL  In  our  severe  cold  weather,  the  hat  usually  worn  is 
no  protection  to  the  ears,  whose  internal  structure,  in  nuiny  persons, 
sufiers  from  too  long  exposure.  Either  turn  up  the  coat-collar  or 
wear  a  cap,  and  a  fur  one,  too.  What  do  we  strip  the  animals  of 
thdr  fine  warm  coats  for — to  trim  with,  merely,  or  to  protect  us  ?  As 
a  rule,  the  American  people  know  less  about  the  value,  adaptation 
and  proprieties  of  dress,  than  any  other  on  the  globe.  They  accept 
exaggerated  foreign  fashions,  whose  original  type  answered  perfectly 
well,  we  do  not  doubt,  for  the  meridian  of  its  birth,  but  is  not,  in 
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ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  adapted  to  our  own.  Moreover, 
the  majority  of  persons  in  our  large  cities  will  not  wear  such  and  such 
things,  even  if  plainly  demanded  by  their  health,  because  **  it  is  not 
the  style,''  or  does  not  precisely  become  them.  We  are  often  tempted 
to  believe  that  no  true  independence  exists  amongst  us.  Even  that 
80  loudly  bellowed  through  the  land  on  the  Fourth  of  July  has  de- 
generated into  license  and  mere  noise. 

To  conclude  this  homily  with  one  more  croak.  A  very  sure  and 
undoubtedly  prolific  source  of  cold-catching  and  its  related  ills,  is  the 
practice  of  sitting,  while  paying  morning  visits,  or  when  at  church,  in 
the  same  heavy  garments  which  are  put  on  for  the  promenade.  Can- 
not ladies,  at  least  for  church  or  concert-room  purposes,  devise  some- 
thing which  can  be  easily  removed  and  assumed  again  ?  A  man  can 
take  off  his  overcoat — a  woman  must  remain  "  bundled  up." 

In  driving  out,  even  in  fine  autumn  weather,  let  the  garments  suit 
the  occasion.  The  house,  not  the  vehicle,  is  the  place  for  laces,  gauze, 
&c.  When  will  bonnets  protect,  while  they  do  not  bide,  the  face  ? 
Will  somebody  answer  our  questions  ? — Boston  Med.  if  Surg,  Jour, 


MBDZC  AL  BDUC  ATION. 

[We  invite  attention  to  the  following  timely  and  excellent  edi- 
torial in  the  North  American  Medico- Chirurgieal  Review,  for  March, 
1851] 

Quis  GusTODiET  GusTODEs. — We  are  just  passing  through  the  an- 
nual season  of  medical  graduation;  the  great  heart  of  Alma  Mater  is 
contracting,  and  with  its  yearly  systole  will  send  out,  per  saltutn,  fif- 
teen hundred  new-fledged  doctors. 

The  one  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  young  men  are  thus  sent 
forth  to  the  responsible  duties  of  the  medical  profession,  is  serious 
past  all  jesting.  They  go  forth  a  mighty  engine  of  good  or  evil,  nat- 
urally predisposed  to  value  their  profession  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  procuring  a  foothold  in  it;  and  it  becomes  a 
weighty  question  for  us  to  consider,  whether  or  not  the  colleges  have 
been  conscienjkious  and  thorough  in  the  performance  of  their  function 
of  license. 

The  journals  and  the  speech-makers  of  our  societies  and  conventions 
bave  from  time  to  time  indulged  in  diatribes  on  the  faults  of  our  col- 
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legiate  system,  the  straggles  of  competition  between  rival  schools, 
and  what  thej  are  pleased  to  call  the  annual  sale  of  diplomas.  These 
charges  have  been  so  freely  bandied  about,  that  it  is  raising  no  new 
question  to  discuss  them,  and  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  in  de- 
fence of  a  system  which  we  cherish,  if  not  of  men  whom  we  honor. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  be  formal  or  methodical,  but  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  the  whole  truth  told  of  late.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
lay  the  sins  of  the  profession  on  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  and  fashion 
makes  slaves  of  us  all. 

Necessarily,  all  faults  in  American  medical  education  are  chargea- 
ble to  two  sources: 

1.  Errors  in  the  system  itself;  and, 

2.  Derelictions  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  colleges. 

And,  first,  of  the  system;  for  although  we  have  no  law  which  gov- 
erns our  action  under  penalties  for  non-observance,  we  have  a  plan  of 
instruction  which  is  remarkably  uniform  throughout  the  country.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  student  enters  the  ofi&ce  of  a  practitioner  in 
the  spring,  reads  for  a  year  and  a  half,  attends  lectures  for  four  or 
five  months,  reads  again  until  fall,  when  he  again  listens  to  lectures 
until  the  last  week  in  February,  and  then  receives  a  diploma.  His 
early  education  may  or  may  not  have  been  good;  his  diligence  during 
his  term  of  study  may  or  may  not  have  been  great;  and  everything 
finally  hinges  on  his  examination  for  a  degree.  The  power  rests  in 
the  college  exclusively ;  if  its  standard  is  high,  it  matters  but  little 
about  the  preliminaries;  a  good  student  becomes  a  good  doctor  of 
medicine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  low  standard  of  graduation 
must  inevitably  fill  the  ranks  of  the  profession  with  inferior  men. 

It  follows,  from  the  above,  and  from  other  facts  equally  well  known, 
that  the  colleges  are  an  autocracy,  having  in  their  hands  the  honor 
and  true  Interests  of  the  profession.  It  is  no  logical  sequence  ftrom 
this  that  the  system  is  faulty.  Such  a  power  must  rest  somewhere, 
and  the  fewer  repositories  for  such  a  responsibility,  the  more  readily 
can  they  be  controlled. 

Looking  at  the  broad  result,  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  trust  is  not  faithfully  fulfilled.  We  mean  that  in  other  countries, 
where  the  colleges  are  hemmed  in  by  other  powers,  where  the  profes- 
sorships are  government  ofi&ces,  and  the  temptation  to  bid  for  large 
classes  is  removed,  the  evils  of  which  it  is  the  habit  of  American  jour- 
nalism to  complain  exists  in  spite  of  their  more  elaborate  system. 
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European  education,  coupled  with  old  world  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  produces  a  limited  number  of  splendid  scholars;  but  it  is  our 
honest  belief,  that  for  keen,  practical,  useful,  bed-side  knowledge,  no 
part  of  the  world  has  a  more  competent  medical  profession  than  the 
United  States.  We  speak  from  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance 
both  in  city  and  country. 

Lying  back  behind  all  systems  and  schemes  of  government  is  one 
great  influence  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  the  frequent 
remark  of  a  shrewd  gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge  of  men,  that 
"  one  must  not  expect  all  the  Christian  virtues  for  eight  dollars  a 
month."  There  is  no  power  of  public  law  or  public  opinion  that  can 
make  a  good  physician,  except  it  gives  him  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
services.  Talent  is  in  the  market,  and  if  commerce  will  pay  better 
than  professional  life,  it  will  engage  in  commerce. 

Without  dwelling  upon  this  idea,  we  wish  merely  to  throw  it  out  as 
suggestive  of  another.    All  projects  to  cheapen  medical  education  are 
erroneous.    We  must,  in  considering  this,  disconnect  our  minds  from 
European  habits  of  thought,  and  look  to  the  broad,  vigorous  American 
character  as  the  basis  of  argument.     The  government  schools  of 
Europe  are  founded  on  aristocratic  institutions,  and  are  a  part  of  a 
social  system  which  permeates  all  ranks  and  governs  all  conditions  in 
life.    It  would  be  a  miracle  if  such  a  plan  could  be  adapted  to  two 
races  of  people,  living  under  such  widely  diflPerent  influences.    Even 
in  monarchical  countries,  where  the  foundational  idea  of  education  is 
the  same,  we  find  wide  variations  in  its  development,  which  evidently 
depend  on  the  national  character.    Thus  England  has  its  medical 
departments  in  its  Universities  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  but  their 
existence  is  hardly  known.    Rich  in  endowment,  surrounded  by  the 
prestige  of  Isis  and  Cam,  they  are  feeble  nonentities  in  the  strong 
medical  life  of  England.    The  schools  of  London,  competitive,  expen- 
sive, comparatively  poor  in  funds,  but  rich  in  clinical  advantages,  the 
energy  of  an  immense  city,  and  the  talent  drawn  to  them  by  the  great 
reward  which  success  in  London  implies,  have  dwarfed  and  over- 
shadowed all  other  means  of  education.     So,  too,  in  Paris,  where 
gratuitous  schools  are  aided  by  magnificent  clinical  advantages.    The 
lecture'  rooms  of  royal  professors  are  empty,  while  humble  private 
instruction  draws  around  it  crowds  of  students. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  our  belief,  that  the  European 
system  is  not  to  be  desired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    We  want  an 
15 
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AmericaQ  system,  one  adapted  to  the  national  spirit^  which  woald 
refuse  even  the  priceless  blessing  of  edaeation  when  offered  as  a  charity* 
Indeed  this  is  a  proper  and  manly  pride  in  a  country  so  rich  as  oarS| 
where  the  young  maa  who  fails  can  only  accuse  his  own  lack  of  energy 
or  forethought. 

What  modifications  of  our  present  scheme  of  education  are  de* 
sirable  ? 

Shall  we  link  in  oar  state  governments  in  their  control,  by  establish- 
ing a  supervisory  board  having  power  to  annul  the  diploma  granted 
by  the  college?  Such  an  idea  has  been  broached,  but  it  is  only 
necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  changeful,  and  too  frequently  venal  source 
of  appointment  of  such  a  board,  to  see  that,  instead  of  a  conservative^ 
it  would  be  a  radical  movement,  calculated  to  encourage  the  evil  it 
was  meant  to  avoid.  Or  shall  we  deprive  the  colleges  of  the  pow^ 
to  grant  diplomas,  giving  their  function  to  a  State  Board  of  Regents? 
One  has  only  to  think  of  the  small  political  doctors  who  would  be 
sure  to  receive  the  appointment  of  Regent,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
profession,  while  it  is  too  democratic  for  European  methods,  is  too 
conservative  for  modern  American  politics. 

So  long  as  our  political  life  is  what  it  now  is,  and  so  long  as  public 
opinion  is  stronger  and  less  easily  evaded  than  any  other  force  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  we  must  trust  to  our  present  plan,  or  to  some 
simple  modification  of  it.  The  profession  itself,  speaking  in  its  con* 
ventions,  its  societies,  and  through  its  press,  is  the  only  authority  which 
can  or  ought  to  govern  the  colleges.  There  may  be — doubtless,  are 
faults,  and  grave  ones,  in  the  manner  of  granting  diplomas  to  candi- 
dates  for  the  doctorship;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  these  are  insepa- 
rable from  the  system,  or  to  be  mended  by  any  wholesale  tinkering  of 
so-called  reformers.  The  very  feature  of  which  loudest  complaint  is 
made — competition — is  its  best  safeguard.  We  are  sick  of  their  cry 
of  "Competition!"  as  if  all  heresy  and  schism  were  embodied  in  it.  It 
is  a  grand,  noble  feature  in  our  schools;  and  we  hope  never  to 
see  the  day  when  they  shall  be  deprived  of  its  healthy,  life-giving 
stimulus. 

We  are  too  "intensely  respectable."  A  school  cannot  flourish 
without  advertising;  and  the  common-sense  plan  is  to  let  th^^ver- 
tisement  show  forth  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  school.  It  19 
through  these  advertisements  that  competition  manifests  itself,  and 
attains  to  its  natural  results, — a  perpetuation  of  itielf,  and  a  tendency 
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ib  driye  schools  to  add  to  their  talent  and  increase  their  advantages. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  nse  of  competitive  means  niay  not  be  liable 
to  ^eat  abases;  bnt  eye  hath  not  yet  seen  perfection,  and  we  innst 
took  to  consequences,  before  we  attempt  to  remedy  even  an  acknowl- 
edged eril.  It  is  evident  that,  without  competition,  we  should  have 
fewer  schools  with  greater  powers:  that,  instead  of  struggling  to 
teiploy  a  high  order  of  talent  to  fill  their  museums,  and  surround  them- 
selves with  abundant  means  of  clinical  instruction,  we  should  have 
schools  of  doctrine,  instead  of  instruction,  and  nests  of  nepotism, 
instead  of  hives  of  labor. 

Even  the  control  of  a  secular  board  of  trustees  is  only  desh-able,  in 
the  same  light  that  a  veto  power  is  necessary  in  the  freest  government. 
The  most  intelligent  board  is  quite  as  likely  to  fill  a  chair  badly,  fits 
well ;  while  the  faculty  can  have  only  one  motive  in  choosing  a  col- 
league— ^the  bests  interests  of  the  school  itself  The  faculty  should 
always  possess  the  presidential  power  of  nomination,  leaving  to  the 
senatorial  trustees  the  function  of  confirmation  or  rejection. 

But — the  reader  will  ask — ^what  limit  should  be  placed  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  colleges? 

We  may  answer,  that  the  most  important  interest  of  the  profession 
at  large  is  in  securing  ample  means  of  instruction  for  young  men 
entering  on  the  field  of  practice.  In  our  opinion,  looking  at  the 
character  and  wants  of  the  American  people,  our  present  system  does 
not  need  radical  alteration;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  the  colleges 
should  simply  be  made  to  feel  the  pressure  of  professional  approval  or 
disapprobation,  as  either  may  seem  best.  Let  the  State  societies 
#atch  the  schools,  and  assert  their  prerogative  of  censure  if  they  are 
ttnworthy.  There  is  not  a  school  in  the  country  so  strong  as  to 
dutlive  the  deserved  and  formal  disapprobation  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

There  are  other  matters  on  which  we  fain  would  touch,  had  we 
time  or  space  to  do  so.  Yarious  plans  have  been  suggested  and 
endorsed  by  the  National  Association,  looking  to  the  more  thorough 
qualification  of  the  young  practitioner.  Among  these  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  require  the  student  to  piass  an  examination  preliminary 
td  his  entrance  upon  his  studies.  That  this  has  not  been  carried  out, 
iU  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  minor  societies,  which  havd  always 
*  failed  to  insist  upon  it. 

Aiiothei*  and  more  striking  reform  was  a  project  to  lengthen  the 
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lecture  term,  and  bring  the  daily  duties  of  the  student  down  to  an 
amount  of  instruction  such  as  he  might  have  time  to  digest.  Oar 
present  six  hours  per  diem,  for  sixteen  weeks,  is  preposterous, — ^in 
Tiolation  of  all  laws  of  health,  physical  or  mental,  and  should  be 
reformed.  Why  no  change  has  been  wrought  in  this  obvious  evil,  is 
past  our  comprehension. 

It  would  seem  that  that  school,  in  a  great  city,  which  should 
announce  a  collegiate  year,  with  terms  and  vacations  of  appropriate 
length,  offering  a  talent  fully  equal  to  that  now  concentrated  in  the 
winter  term,  with  equal  clinical  advantages,  would  at  once  assume  a 
leading  position.  There  are  in  the  country  many  students  of  sufficient 
means  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  they  might  be 
concentrated.  We  can  foresee  many  difficulties  in  this  scheme,  but  we 
do  not  look  upon  them  as  insuperable;  and  let  the  thing  be  once 
successful  at  a  single  point,  competition  and  professional  opinion  would 
drive  €very  school  having  any  claim  to  respectability,  into  a  sunilar 
arrangement. 

Here  is  a  practicable,  tangible  plan  of  reformation.  Let  us  try,  and 
perfect  our  present  means  of  education,  before  rushing  blindly  into  the 
adoption  of  foreign  and  incongruous  systems. 

EDITOR'S    TJIlBLE. 

SELF-STXTIiTIFICATION. 

Homceopathists,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  hitherto  contented 
themselves  with  sly  and  cautious  inuendoes,  circulated  secretly,  and 
retailed  among  the  families  they  visit,  in  disparagement  of  medical 
science  as  held  and  taught  by  the  regular  Faculty,  and  they  have  for 
the  most  part  discreetly  refrained  from  trusting  themselves  in  print. 
One  of  their  number  has  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  in  a 
pamphlet  of  some  80  pages,  a  copy  of  which  has  fallen  into  our  hands. 
It  is  entitled  "  Observations  on  Membranous  Croup,  with  cases,  by 
George  E.  Belcher,  M.D.,  New  York." 

On  reading  it  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  the  author  betrays 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  presumes  to  be  a  teach- 
er, to  say  nothing  of  his  lamentable  deficiencies  in  philology,  and  his 
frequent  employment  of  technicals  unknown  to  dny  of  the  languages 
of  the  earth.    These  latter  defects  would  be  insignificant,  however,  if 
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he  had  anything  to  say  either  novel  or  useful,  on  the  important  topic 
upon  which  he  has  undertaken  to  write. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest  that  he  does  not  know  what  Croup 
is,  but  is  hopelessly  ignorant  of  its  causes,  its  nature,  its  seat,  its 
symptoms,  its  complications,  its  indicatimis  of  cure,  its  remedies,  and  its 
dangers.  Of  course  he  fails  in  its  definition,  blunders  in  its  eHology, 
ignores  its  differential  diagnosis,  mistakes  its  symptomatology,  is 
wholly  oblivious  to  the  tissues  involved,  confounds  it  with  other  diseases 
essentially  different  from  Croup,  and  by  necessary  consequence  proves 
himself  to  be  a  "  medical  know  nothing  "  in  his  relation  of  cases  and 
their  treatment. 

A  meagre  report  of  40  cases  accompanies  the  pamphlet,  12  of  which 
are  admitted  to  have  terminated /a/a%/ a  ratio  of  mortality  (30  per 
cent. !)  which,  with  such  cases  as  these  were  by  his  own  showing,  should 
write  the  epitaph  of  any  physician  of  any  school,  who  did  not  forth- 
with abandon  so  unsuccessful  treatment.  But  ever^  reader  of  the 
pamphlet  will  perceive  that  many  of  these  cases,  so  far  from  being 
"  Membranous  Croup,"  were  not  even  Croup  at  all,  and  would  have 
recovered  under  any  skillful  mother's  or  nurse's  domestic  treatment, 
if  the  Homoeopath  had  only  whistled  every  time  he  gave  his  globules 
or  dilutions. 

To  demonstrate,  in  detail,  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  wholesale 
imputations  of  ignorance  against  the  author,  would  only  require  the 
transfer  of  his  pamphlet  to  our  pages.  But  as  our  space  is  otherwise 
occupied,  we  can  only  allude  to  a  few  features  of  the  paper,  which 
must  suffice. 

And  first  listen  to  his  definition: 

1.  "Croup  is  essentially  an  inflammation  (or  affection)  of  the  air 
passages,  with  hoarseness  of  a  peculiar  character,  complicated  with 
Laryngismus." 

This  is  "  clear  as  mud,"  and  false  as  it  is  clear.  Croup  is  essentially 
Trachitis,  with  fever,  and  to  call  any  other  "affection  of  the  air  pas- 
sages "  by  this  name  is  a  misnomer.  "  Laryngismus  "  is  another  and 
different  affection,  nor  is  it  a  necessary  complication,  as  here  represent- 
ed. It  is  most  frequently  a  spasmodic  "  affection,"  dependent  upon 
the  extension  of  the  irritation,  by  contiguous  sympathy  from  the 
tracheal  tissue;  or  it  may  be  Laryngitis,  and  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Croup.  The  definition  fails  to  make  the  necessary  discrimination,  and 
is  worthless,  besides  being  false. 
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3.  And  novf  for  the  cams  of  Croop.  Tb^  are  thou  ename^f^te^t 
to: 

''A  ^g/if  Cfiktarrb,  over  phiy,  gastric  irritation,  ox  ^«y  ptheir  q^nse 
ifhich  indiucef  congestion  of,  or  renders  tnjxud  the  air  pasaag^." 

Keithei^  c^f  the  canaea  named  are  capable  of  exciting  Groap,  or  "  fem- 
derinji  th^  ^r  passages  tnmid/'  aad  this  latter  is  not  Croup.  ^ 
diaU  pre^entlj  see  what  '*  air  passages  "  the  i^nthor  inspects  in  Croiip, 

8.  The  **  posterior  nares,"  "  fauces/'  "  tonsils,  pharynx,  and  lat^ 
«dgi^,of  the  tongue,"  or  "  perhaps  near  the  orifice  of  the  parotid  du^** 
these  are  the  "air  paasagas''^  which  the  author  dwells  upon  as  sjin(i|- 
tomatic  of  Group,  and  he  eyen  describes  the  exudation  as  "  liniited  tf> 
the  Ij^uceal  cavity  and  fauces."  He^ce  in  the  oafesi  he  describes  and 
calls  '-  C];<Hip,"  he  saya  that  he  found  "spre  throat,  the  taooes  mid 
^nsj]^  red  and  inflamed,  ebstructed  nostrils,  tongue  coaM  with  ^- 
^tions  of  whitish  yellow,  extending  to  the  tonsils,  fauces,"  4c.,  ^, 
and  i|4dS:  ^hat  "  the  child  has  feTei:  and  3or«  throat,  the  fiwices  are  ife^ 
i^esepfibUng  that  of  Scarlatina  sin&plex,"  &a 

It  qan  scarcely  be  necessaij  to  <)note  further  in  proof  tbMi  ^ 
i^uthor  cppfoiinds  catarih,  quinay,  canker  fiipre  n^outh,  scajclf^tinai  w^tfii^ 
fjorO:  ^0A%  &c.,  with  phaiyngeat^,  laryngeal  and  tracheal  infiamin||r 
tion,  and  calls  all  of  them  Croup,  And  this  when  Group  ia  notj  e^- 
tei)(^f|d  bj  opj  sore  throat,  as  all  practical  oien  know,  until,  as  in  a  few 
ra^e  c^ea^  the  inflammation  extends  &om  the  trachea  tp  other  tissuj^ 
and  ia  some  cases  ends  in  oedema  of  the  glottis,  one  of  the  most  fj^ 
f  eaults  of  Group,  and  one  of  which  the  author  manifestly  knows  nffr 
thing,  and  for  which  he  and  his  school  have  no  remedy.  To  look  dow;^ 
a  child's  throat,  and  seek  for  soreness  and  redness  of  the  fiances  and 
tonsUfi,  or  to  expect  these  symptoms  in  sndden  attacks  of  Group,  be-, 
trsiys  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  disease,  and  an  equ8.1  incapacity  for  Itp 
treatment.  It  is  only  in  adranced  and  chronic  stages  of  the  diseflk^s 
t^aj^  its  ravages  are  yisible,  and  are  then  secondary  sequela,  and  oom- 
plications^  wholly  distinct  from  Group,  and  calling  for  wholly  different 
treatment. 

if  In  the  treatment  of  G^oup,  this  Homceopath  directs  the  foUoijEr 
ing  formidable  list  oi  remedies,  viz: 

"Sconite,  tartar  miti^  stibium^  spongia,  htpar-sulph.,  sfdph,  add,  «iarf 
i^ulcis^  aarsmicum^  cantharideSf  fotass-hkhron^  carho-ttg,^  tnero^otoiodi4^ 
bromne^  UUadonna,  bryonia,  kali-brofnid,  tinct,  iodine,  prunus  I,  cerati^ 
rhus4ox,  coloeyrUh,  nuz  vomica,  chamomile,  china,  tinct.  of  opium,  phoSf 
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pkofuM!**  4r«.,  and  in  his  bad  caias  calls  to  his  aid  the  topieal  appKeSh 
tfcm  oi  the  mtraU  of  siher!  with  a  sponge  probang,  by  a  cODvesieill; 
proxy,  laaddiUon. 

It  most  be  cofifessed  that  t^  infiott^mal  eUnes  he  nses,  of  all  tlras^ 
nmltitadinoiis  drags,  tkffoct  the  patieot  no  more  than  would  a  iM¥k 
fnadi  Mftm  kis  cradle  vfUk  a  pUoe  of  griin  ckaik;  and  the  disease  ifl  left 
la^its  &le.  Yet  preoioas  time  is  lost,  dining  wlneh  the  cnrable  cfatfl 
beeones  ineorable,  and  hence  meh  praetiee  most  of  necessity  mnlt^^iy 
the  victims  of  Cronp.  And  this  report  of  cases  proves  that  those  i^^hfO 
eaeape  ace  kft  to  sofier  for  weeks  and  months  with  angtnose  and 
othei  ctoottie  seqnela,  when  nnder  rational  practice  aH  tiiese  might 
ba  averted. 

Bt^  enough  has  been  said  to  vituMcate  oar  reprobMiioaof  the  pamplh 
kti.afid  the  ign<»ranee  aa  weU  as  the  presumption  of  its  antbor  k 
aoiwiming  to  teach  any  body  tiie  art  of  healii^,  of  which  hoknc^ 
Bathings 

But  wbat  will  be  the  surprkie  of  the  reader  when  he  learna  tiiat 
tbia  pretender  complains  lugubrionsly  that  a  member  of  a  ''select 
society"  called  the  ''N.  T.  Academy  <^  Medicine/'  Mi  ''bound  ik 
honor  not  to  consult  with  him  1"  We  have  shown  enough  to  prove 
that  such  consultation  would  have  been  a  &rce,  and  worse,  a  conspi- 
racy to  obtidn  money  under  !i&lse  pretences,  if  any  fee  was  ta  be 
charged  by  either.  We  honor  the  honesty  of  the  "good  physician" 
and  the  "select  society'^  herepresented,  especially  in  these  degenei^ate 
di^  when  the  fee  is  oftea  preferred  t(^  the  dictates  of  profesi^onal 
tatf,  and  conscience  itself  becomes  (the  victim  of  "  moral  insanity.'' 
Ho*  fee  could  tempt  us  to  connit  with  the  author  of  this  pamphlet, 
BO  matter  to  what  school  he  might  belong,  and  such  will  be  the  pro^ 
flsssional  jndg^ent  wherever  it  may  be  read. 

Thefdlowii^  ^sgracefiil  paragpraph  is  the  only  citation  ftota  the 
fpmphlet  with  which  we  will  further  pollute  our  pages^  It  is  a 
^hmce  specimen  of  tiie  whole  pei^ormance,  not  only  in.  its  ignorance 
Bnt  in  its  coarse  vulgarity.    It  is  the  report  <^  a  case  on  the  Ittft 

"A  d^icate  infant,  not  over  9  or  10  months  of  age,  of  a  delicate 
mother,  in  the  last  extremity  of  croup,  with  grayish  white  exwlat^oni 
lining  the  buccal  cavity,  tongue,  throat,  &c.,  had  been  attended  by  a 
very  'regular'  physician,  who  had  repeatedly  vomited  and  cauteriised^ 
it,  blown  powdered  alum  into  its.throat,  rubbed  it  with  naaty  lini- 
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ment;  in  other  words,  had  done  every  thing  that  conld  be  donel  I 
refrained  myself  from  expressing  any  disapprobation  of  snch  'scientific 
treatment/  bnt  at  the  same  time  conld  not  help  thinking,  that  any 
wise-head  of  the  strictest  sect  of  'rational'  physicians  wonid  in  sym- 
pathizing consultation  have  sagely  nodded  apjiPobation;  and  yet  have 
been  horrified  at  a  suggestion  to  apply  a  gentle  specific  medicine.  I 
gave  it  Potass  bichrom.,  first  in  solution,  a  small  teaspoonfnl  every 
half  hour;  but  the  child  could  not  stand  such  'poisonous'  treatment, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours." 

This  is  a  vile  caricature,  in  lieu  of  a  scientific  "report  of  a  case/' 
and  its  irony  heartless  "enough  to  make  the  cheek  of  darkness  pale.'' 
If  the  case  itself  be  not  a  pure  fiction  to  eke  oit  the  list,  as  we  sus- 
pect, the  story  itself  bears  internal  evidence  of  falsehood,  while  it 
betrays  toward  the  profession  the  malignancy  which  fabricates  calum- 
ny to  serve  its  resentment.  We  content  ourselves  with  pronouncing 
the  sneers  at  "scientific  medicine,"  the  "regular"  and  "rational"  phy- 
sicians, &c.,  and  especially  the  treatment  ascribed  to  such,  to  be  a 
base  and  uuprincipled  libel  upon  our  profession.  Surely  ignorance 
•nd  impudence  can  no  farther  go. 


Is** Moral  Insanity"  Contagioas?  Epidemie?  or  Communicable? 

It  would  seem  that  our  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  like- 
ly to  commit  suicide.  Dr.  G's.  infection  of  "moral  insanity"  having 
overtaken  another  of  the  Faculty,  else  the  following  jeu  d'esprit  of 
the  Daily  Times  had  never  been  written.  The  profession  will  appre- 
ciate the  insult,  from  which  they  only  escaped  by  the  fearless  self-re- 
spect and  determined  resistance  of  the  graduating  class,  for  which 
they  deserve  high  honor.  Nothing  less  than  a  paroxysm  of  "  moral 
insanity"  could  excuse  any  College  for  presuming  to  ask  their  students 
to  accept  of  its  diplomas  tainted  with  the  medical  heresy  of  Homoe- 
opathy. But  since  this  old  College  has  lost  Dr.  Stevens  from  its  head, 
"  the  balance  wheel,"  whose  wise  counsels  once  prevailed,  no  longer 
controls  its  eccentric  revolutions.  We  remonstrated  against  his  re- 
tirement at  the  time,  nor  would  the  College  have  been  involved  in 
either  of  its  recent  faux  pas  had  he  remained.  It  does  seem  as  though 
our  oldest  medical  school  is  doomed.    Bead  the  following : 
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[From  the  New  York  Daily  Times.] 
"  Medical  Gossip. — The  valedictory  lectare  before  the  gradaating 
class  of  the  yenerable  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  delivered 
by  Dr.  Delafield,  was  remarkably  short,  but  the  reason  why  has  not 
yet  been  pnblished.  The  Faculty  had  invited  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H. 
Ttng  to  deliver  the  address,  with  the  hope  probably  of  getting  from 
the  fresh  mind  of  a  new  man;  for  such  audiences,  some  suggestions 
that  the  old  stagers  would  not  be  up  to;  just  as  painters,  after  they 
bave  exhausted  the  criticisms  of  connoisseurs  on  their  sketches  of 
brute  nature,  ask  and  expect  to  get  valuable  hints  from  old  farmers 
who  know  nature  like  a  book,  though  they  don't  know  the  philosophy 
of  colors  nor  the  rules  of  art.  It  was  understood  that  Dr.  Tyng  would 
deliver  the  address,  and  it  was  about  to  be  publicly  announced,  when 
the  candidates  for  graduation  called  a  meeting,  and  in  much  indigna- 
tion began  to  resolve  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  That  Rev.  Dr.  Ttng  is  a  homoeopath,  not  quietly  and  modest- 
ly, but  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  tempt  people  to  employ  the  little-pill 
doctors. 

2.  If  so,  he  can't  congratulate  us  as  he  should  upon  our  gradua- 
tion, except  ironically  or  hypocritically. 

3.  If  the  Faculty  can't  tender  us  our  congratulations — ^if  they  are 
obliged  to  ask  strangers  to  do  the  little  politenesses  for  them,  we  would 
rather  go  off  nncongratulated  with  our  diplomas. 

•  While  these  proceedings  were  on  foot,  luckily  Dr.  Watts — who, 
with  Dr.  Gilman,  was  the  author  of  the  innocent  outrage — came  into 
the  meeting,  shouldered  the  whole  blame,  apologized,  gave  assurances 
that  Dr.  Tyno's  medical  heresies  were  unknown  to  the  Faculty,  and 
promised  speedy  reparation.  By  his  great  popularity  the  Professor 
prevailed,  and  the  storm  subsided.  It  was  made  right  with  the  Cler- 
gyman, and  at  the  eleventh  hour  Dr.  Delafield  prepared  a  brief  and 
orthodox  address.  It  is  rumored  that  the  supper  that  followed  was 
longer,  and  sound  entirely  on  the  goose." 


NURSINa  SORE  MOUTH. 


Dr.  M.  L.  Knapp,  of  Cincinnati,  Iowa,  Chicago,  Ac,  where  he  has 
held  distinguished  positions  in  the  profession,  is  now  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, whence  he  has  just  issued  a  volume  of  over  300  pages  on  the 
malady  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  by  which  he  designates  the 
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atfectioQ  incident  to  pregnaoey  mad  lada^wn,  known  as  St&maiiiis 

Hi»  objeel  is  to  prove  that  ^lis  disease^  as  well  as  Gbolera,  &e.^ti» 
•nlljeet  of  kis  former  ydnme,  a  aekj  a  defekqmient  of  Seurvt^  the 
imiyeisa^  of  whidi  he  holds  as  theyiet  of  the  boiaiat  neo^  at^m 
he  ttE^msses  it,  '^a  nbiqiiitoQ& a&ir,  a  sort  of  ougxkjll  am  eoiteinir 
■ating  tbe<  wMe  peepW  He  conenm  witii  Hakoemann  in  tiia  «» 
wraal  taint  of  dis^tse  as  characterising  aU  namkiDd;  bat  instead  cf 
the  iie&  ot  which  that  philosopher  aoenset  every  "new»!bom  biybjv* 
Dr  Knf^  charges  a  latent  jcurvy  as  presmt  in  erery  koman  constito- 
1So%  and  that  this  is  th»f6nn(faitioii  ol ''  a&  the  iUaoorflesb  m  heir  iaJ* 

We  find  nothing  new  in  the  bode,  ki  rq;ard  to  the  treataeBt  of 
B«siD§^  sore  month,  ^Eo^t  that  he  ascribes  the  sac(»8B  of  the  aUcaJfaie 
salts,  ftc.,  ta  tkeir  ofOi^scarhUie,  and  not  tO:timr  antadd  peqwrtieaL 
On  the  snbject  of  H^eine^  dietetics,  Ssc,  tko  wa&ot  sajfa  mask 
wdilek  ia  calcnlatod  to  be  QsefoL  Bat  oa  the  tope  of  Scsny  ho  is 
koi^74u)rsicai)  and  it  has  becoma  witii  has  a  monoasaakL 


UNITY  OF 

Dp.  BadsQi^  of  Eentudiy,  kas  writ^o  a  Toliaa^  with  ^m  title^to 
prove  that  all  disease  eonoftta  of  eangeMiimii^  and  tbalbprMirf  is  thenr 
fime  tko  scMiree  otaU:nMiladieaini  the  hmnm^  boc^^and  the  rraKmriof 
this  "jMressnre''  is  heneevtbe  enlj  means  of  care.  Pr.  !BMi»];^&a  we 
ki^e  seen,  is  a  medbid  mHtariaii^  bv^  with  hkn  sei«nFj  ia  the  uuveoal 
poison;  while  Dr.  Haheemwin  goes  for  the  tunty  of  disease  by  mainr 
tafaung  that  the  iick  is  the  oidy  foe  to  hnmaa:  heakb  and  lifie.  Dt* 
Bosk  was  for'  a  time  the^elieally  im  favor  of  the  opinion  that ''  all 
imme  was  a  oAit/'  bat  be  sJbaidoned  the  dootBBoinpraetke;  nor  cK4 
ka^^  evw  go  »>  for  as  to  charge  tha  Creator  witb  sending  mto  the  wMdd 
a  race  of  constitutional  invalids  from  birth,  by  reason  of  any  poisonom 
infection  of  the  blood,  or  any  other  physical  evil,  save  that  mortality 
which  is  "appointed  nnto  all  men,"  as  revelation  instructs  ns,  because 
of  transgression,  including  of  eomse  that  physical  fruity  which  snb- 
jeots  us  to  disease,  and  ex  wausikUe  rd  to  death. 

It  is  m(»re  rational,  tfaeref<Nre,  to  believe  that  in  eveiy  living  hnmaa 
body,  feom  the  caradle  to  the  grave,  there  is  some  physical  imperfeetionb 
ooastitatiQg  a  prediii>osition  to  disease  and  liaUlity  to  deatk^^eAA 
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iHl$t  A  simpki  defect  in  the  vitsUly  of  the  stmctiire  m  aoj  eoe  of  the 
fiti|l  orgi^  wiU  ctet^miiift  the  «atiureaod  seat  of  tJie  diaeaeea  vhidi 
Wij  ifSQlt  ftpm  9^j  iDoii)id  ea»8e.  But  tWa  TiMi  i9  &tal  to  Meij 
^igQMi  teacbifig  the  '  -  wty  of  dteiMuie." 


iBlAZi  SO  SB.  J.  It  WQ0SI 

By  the  members  of  the  house  staff,  and  the  students  of  the  several 
Medical  Colleges  in  attendance  on  the  clinical  instruction  at  Belleyue 
Hoqiital: 

Resolved,  That  while  fnllj  appreditting  the  yalnable  instruction  and 
kind  condderaUott  *lreceiYe4  fr<im  the  otl^er  members  of  the  Visiting 
Staff  lecturing  B.t  the  hospital,  the  untiring  and  disinterested  efforts  of 
Dv.  Jamea  B.  Wood,  who,  bouii4  by  official  ties  to  none,  has  labored 
10  earnestly  and  so  effectually  for  all,  demands  ^om^.  ^pM»l  T^W>fg^ 
tion  on  their  p^. 

.^^^v^,  That  among  those  eminent  men  in  the  profession  whom 
they  have  learned  to  honor,  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  is  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  highest  in  their  estci^  and  respect. 

1st. — ^Through  the  example  he  has  afforded  of  devoted  enthusiasBH 
Ift  t|(#  pi^^mx^  9fA  of  ind<Ni9ta^  eiteigy  ift  the  proaiotifm  ofrits 
il^bf9eit9»  wiMob  piNryoQal  eiSofUk  and  aaerifioes  bare  never  weamd^  tmi, 
ldiQ9^  firoUa  thejF  now  enjoy  in  the  legalieatioii  of  pcacti^Ue  iMIttto^oi 
9f^  in  liie  fAcUities  ipr  pathological  and  anatomical  study  i^ided  \gf 
tUMif^oiog^  rooBps  at  Bellev^Q  Hoq>ital. 

9n4— TtMT^ngh  the  demonytratiTe  in^roctioA  he  ba9  gjjveii  in  t^ 
tf^i^re  imd  in  th^  pc^tbologioal  room,  upon  the  patient  a»4  Qpw 
tj^wl^jeot,  by  concise  and  ludd  lectures,  by  skillful  grouping  (rfeaflfEii 
^  by  ma^old  difficult  and  most  dolieflit^  opc^tiona  in  the  higlm 
d^Murtments  of  surgery. 

drd. — ^Through  the  inducement  he  has  offered  for  the  attainment  of 
excellence  in  anatomical  studies,  by  the  establishment  of  munificent 
prizes  open  to  unrestricted  competition. 

4itbu — ^Through,  the  infiuence  he  has  exerted  in  inchicing  aqd  in  c^ 
tj^iating  sentiments  of  professional  empathy  and  regard;  and  by  1^ 
ifmn  precepts  and  example  in  ignoring  all  invidious  distinctiona  in 
llonoraUe  and  recognized  schools,  receiTing  all  alike  on  one  ipronnd,  qf 
equality — fellow  studenta  in  medicine. 
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Resolvedf  That  this  series  of  resolutions,  the  joint  oflfering  of  the 
Honse  Staflf,  of  the  Stadents  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, in  the  University  Medical  College,  and  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal College,  be  presented  to  Dr.  Wood  in  token,  that  these  things 
have  not  been  unheeded  or  uncared  for,  but  have  been  treasured  in 
memory,  to  become  in  after-life  prominent  among  the  more  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  early  study,  and  that  even  in  this  unsubstantial  form 
their  gratitude  is  real. 

Signed, 

KG.  Jooke!'  }  '"'"'''  '"'^'^  '^  ^''' 

Geo.  S.  Hardaway,  )  ,,  .      .  «  j  ^  » 
Chas.  M.  Claeke,    I  ^»**"""'''  ^"'-  *'°"'«*- 

J.  M.  Farrington,  ]--    XT  1.  iLTj  ^  J, 
G.  F.  Hough,         [  ^"^  ^^*  ^"^^  ^^^^'^ 

BoLLiNo  A.  Pope,  M.  D., 

President,  John  G.  Johnson, 

Secretary. 

Who  are  the  New  7ork  Doctors? 

Dr.  Chetwood,  of  Blizabethtown,  N.  J.,  reports  a  sad  case  of  the 
cruel  wrongs  inflicted  upon  a  young  lady,  which,  if  true,  reflects  upon 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  certainly  entitles  Dr.  Butler  to  an 
explanation.  The  article  in  the  Daily  Times  alludes  to  three 
physicians  of  this  city,  who  are  nameless,  as  having  imputed  insanity 
to  the  victim,  on  very  slender  basis.  Can  it  be  that  the  same  pro- 
fessional opinions,  ignored  in  the  case  of  Huntington,  have  been 
invoked  for  another  such  case  of  "  moral  insanity,*'  and  one  in  which 
innocence  is  to  be  victimized,  instead  of  the  guilty  screened  ?  We 
pause  for  a  reply. 


DR.  ALEXANDER  B.  MOTT 


Has  published  Series  Number  1  of  his  surgical  operations,  including 
cases  reported  in  the  journals,  to  some  of  which  we  have  heretofore 
alluded  as  highly  creditable  to  a  young  surgeon,  whose  laudable 
ambition  would  seem  to  be  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
father,  than  whom  he  can  have  no  higher  exemplar. 
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GIiTCERINZS  IN  PHTHISia 

Professor  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  reports  his  success  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  remedy,  and  furnishes  the  following  recipes,  viz: 

In  the  early  stage  of  tuberculous  disease,  and  before  the  cough  is 
accompanied  by  much  expectoration,  he  gives  one  tea-spoonful  of  No. 
1,  before  each  meal  and  at  bed  time. 

No.  1.    R — Glycerine,  §ij. 

Iodide  of  Potassa,  3j. 
Sulph.  Morphine,  2  grs. 
*  Mix. 

When  the  disease  is  further  advanced,  with  copious  expectoration 
and  rapidly  increasing  emaciation,  he  prefers  the  following,  No.  2. 

No.  2.    R — Glycerine,  Sij. 

Syr.  Iodide  of  Iron,  Sss. 
Sulph.  Morphine,    2  grs. 
Mix. 
Dose,  a  tea-spoonful  every  four  hours. 

He  declares  t]:iat  he  has  certainly  derived  more  benefit  from  these 
than  from  any  other  remedy. 

With  or  without  this  medication,  he  would  find  still  better  success 
if  he  will  rely  upon  nutriment  and  cordials,  including  milk  punchy  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  as  auxiliaries  to  his  glycerine,  and  better  than  cod 
liver  oil,  as  we  humbly  suggest. 


POISONING  BY  OPIUM.    Nil  Desperandnm. 

Dr.  Gobecht  reports,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Physicians,  an  extraordinary  instance  of  success  in  a  child  12 
months  old,  who  by  mistake  had  taken  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  and 
after  all  other  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain,  including  the  thorough 
use  of  the  stomach  tube.  Dr.  G.  in  the  last  extremity  resorted  to 
the  electro-magnetic  battery,  applying  one  pole  to  the  nucha,  and  the 
other  to  the  epigastrium,  and  amid  great  discouragements  persevered 
in  his  eflforts  for  three  hours,  thus  securing  artificial  respiration  and 
circulation,  and  ultimately  restoring  the  infant  to  its  mother's  arms, 
from  a  condition  of  peril  almost  hopeless,  entirely  convalescent.  The 
child  has  continued  to  thrive  without  any  untoward  symptoms.  Such 
skillful  perseverance  deserved  such  a  happy  result,  and  yet  how  few 
of  us  but  would  have  despaired.  We  honor  Dr.  G.,  whose  success  was 
his  reward,  for  no  fee  could  adequately  compensate  him  for  such 
services. 
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SUBOKbtl  OOUkSBB  OF  XiBdniRBS. 

We  observe  that  a  number  of  the  Medical  Colleges  in  ditferent 
parts  of  the  comitry  are  adopting  the  practice  of  holding  two  regu- 
lar sessions  anntmlly,  denominated  respectively  the  Winter  and  the 
Summer  course;  so  that  two  courses  in  the  year  will  probably  soon 
become  the  rule,  especially  among  the  smaller  schools;  while  the  Sin- 
gle annual  course  will  be  the  exception,  and  this  only  in  the  larger 
more  prosperous  schools. 

If  it  be  designed  anywhere,  after  the  Winter  course  has  terminated, 
to  begin  forthwith  a  new  one,  with  the  same  students  chiefly,  and  re- 
peating the  same  old  lectures,  for  another  sixteen  weeks;  and  then 
graduating  another  batch,  on  the  strength  of  these  two  courses;  the 
profession  will  regard  the  whole  proceeding  a  farce,  and  such  it  is. 

The  solemn  judgment  of  the  profession  in  this  country  has  been 
over  and  again  reiterated  against  the  meagre  instruction  furnished  in 
the  four  or  four  and  a  half  months  of  the  usual  College  course,  with  half 
a  dozen  lectures  daily,  precluding  proper  clinical  or  anatomical  studies 
during  the  term,  or  postponing  such  opportunities  until  the  long  inter- 
val between  the  courses,  viz.,  from  March  till  October.  But  here  we 
fltid  that  many  of  the  Colleges  are  to  fill  up  this  interval  by  repeating 
ihe  same  old  stale  lectures  to  the  same  classes,  while  the  manuscripts 
from  which  the  lectures  are  read  have  been  thumbed  and  worn  out  in 
many  cases,  for  the  last  20  years,  with  inconsiderable  interlineations, 
and  until  the  second  course  students  have  them  by  heart,  including 
anecdotes  and  rhymes. 

Thus  doctors  are  to  be  manufactured  by  steam,  and  often  out  of  ei^ 
traordinary  materials.  Hence  the  rejected  candidates  at  any  College 
in  March,  have  only  to  hie  away  a  few  miles  to  another,  which  drives  a 
double  team,  and  secure  a  diploma  by  June  of  the  same  year.  Quack 
doctors,  and  others  who  can  of  course  procure  time  certificates  of  3 
years'  study,  can  all  be  regular  graduates  by  attending  two  consecutive 
courses  of  16  weeks  in  the  single  year,  either  in  the  same  school  o^ 
in  two  schools  in  the  same  neighborhood;  and  often  in  the  latter  case, 
listening  to  the  same  lectures  and  the  same  professors,  a  thrice  tdd 
tale,  for  professors  sometimes  lecture  in  divers  Colleges  on  the  same 
and  even  different  departments;  and  this  by  harrying  through  in 
double  quick  time,  by  twO  lectures  a  day,  when  any  two  of  their  Col- 
leges are  sifllultaneoasly  in  session. 

In  these  ways  the  ranks  of  our  much  abused  profession  are  filling  up 
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to  lepletioD  miAk  nominal  MJy%,,  men  who,  aft  in  New  York,  have  failed 
in  their  appropriate  employments,  and  are  tbos  smuggled  into  a  neir 
trade.  In  this  waj  we  have  all  around  ns  newly  fledged,  though  often 
gray  bearded  M.D's.  who  have  been  heretofore  known  as  broken  down 
ttill^wrightSy  oomb  makers,  pettif(^ers,  apothecaries^  quacks,  and  eyen 
dioe  mak^s  laying  aside  their  last  and  leiUher^  by  gulling  the  pubUo 
into  the  transmutation  of  their  bodies  into  lap  sUmts^  upon  which  they 
may  hammer  out  a  reputation  in  "  doctoring."  Thus  our  young  men 
who  are  regularly  inducted  into  the  profession  by  the  legitimate  door 
of  systematic  education  and  hospital  training,  are  crowded  out  of  sight 
by  the  troops  of  homoeopaths  and  other  quacks,  who  plume  themselyea 
upon  their  sheep  skins,  and  put  out  their  shingles  vpon  every  corner, 
while  ignorant  of  the  first  prmciples  of  any  sdence.  Is  any  olier 
learned  profession  thus  abused? 

CASXLETON  MI2DICAL  COLLEGE. 

We  were  led  into  error  in  our  last  number  in  relation  to  this 
venerable  school,  by  inferring  from  the  transfer  of  Professor  Perkms, 
mtb  his  musenm  and  so  forth,  to  Burlington,  that  the  old  school  «t 
CasUeton  was  to  be  given  up.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  announcementi 
that  the  place  of  Professor  Perkins  has  been  su^^ed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Albert  Smith  to  his  chair,  and  that  the  spring  course  of 
lectures  is  now  in  successful  progress,  with  good  prospects.  We  regret 
our  mistake,  and  make  haste  to  correct  it.  By  the  circular  which  has 
reached  us,  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  which  has  resulted  in  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Perkins  was  pecuniary  in  its  character. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

This  school,  so  lately  oiganized,  and  so  singularly  successful,  makea 
its  announceo^nt  in  the  present  number  of  the  Gazette.  Bj  referring 
to  the  list  of  its  Faculty,  names  will  be  found  whose  reputaticm  ia 
eoext^isive  mth  our  whole  country,  north  and  south,  and  some  of 
whom  are  favorably  known  in  Europe.  The  patronage  they  hav« 
ahready  received,  although  only  two  sessions  have  yet  been  held|  does 
not  surprise  us ;  nor  need  the  number  of  their  classes  thus  early 
startle  their  rival  colleges,  i»r  frighten  any  of  our  southern  brethren 
fran  their  propriety.  Such  a  combination  of  zeal,  ^terprise, 
liberality,  and  abUity  in  me(Mcal  edwsation  any  where  in  our  country 
ia  certain  to  aucceed,  as  shown  both  at  Nashville  and  Atlanta  by  th« 
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only  two  new  schools  wbich  have  yet  shown  the  progressive  spirit  of 
Young  America,  and  hence  have  eclipsed  many  older  and  even  pros- 
perous neighbors,  who  yet  trudge  slowly  on  in  the  beaten  track  of  old 
and  conservative  rules,  in  these  days  of  telegraphic  go-aheaditiveness. 
Our  medical  colleges  north  and  south  must  "  look  out  for  the  loco- 
motive when  the  bell  rings,"  for  Atlanta  and  Nashville  are  now  both 
upon  the  track. 

NST77  YORK  MEDICAIi  SCHOOLa 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  Commencements  of  the  several  Medical 
Colleges  have  been  held  in  the  following  order,  viz.: 

1.  March  4th,  University  of  New  York,  which  graduated.  .112 

2.  "      5th,  New  York  Medical  College,  "  . .  31 

3.  "    12th,  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  "  . .  31 

Total...*. 180 

The  valedictory  at  the  first  was  briefly  but  ably  pronounced  by 
Professor  Mott,  who  is  still  the  £^a:-President,  although  the  founder  of 
the  College;  and  to  obtain  whose  name  on  their  diplomas  is  the  chief 
prestige  held  out  to  students  by  this  college.  Long  may  they  retain 
him,  for  his  loss  would  be  the  knell  of  the  school. 

At  the  second.  Professor  Childs  was  the  valedictorian,  a  duty  which 
he  performed  with  signal  ability.  The  printed  catalogue  of  this 
school  shows  106  students. 

Vice-President  Delafield  delivered  the  charge  to  the  graduates  at 
the  third,  which  gave  very  great  satisfaction. 

In  close  connection  with  these  public  occasions,  Drs.  Stephenson 
and  Garrish's  Ophthalmic  School  and  Dr.  Aylette's  preparatory  class 
held  their  annual  commencements  in  the  University  School,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies.  Diplomas  are  now  issued  by  all  the  minor  schools, 
private  teachers,  hospital  clinics,  &c.,  so  that  a  diligent  student  may 
leave  New  York  with  numerous  sheep  skins,  engraved  and  written 
in  the  highest  style  of  art. 


JEFFERSON  MEDICAIi  COIiLEOE. 

The  printed  catalogue  of  this  school  shows  the  late  class  to  have 
numbered  488,  of  whom  18  were  M.  D's.  matriculated.  The  aggre- 
gate number  is  22  less  than  last  year,  when  the  class  counted  510,  of 
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whom  96  were  graduates  in  medicine.  Last  year  the  degree  of  M.D. 
was  conferred  on  215;  this  year,  on  212.  Deducting  from  the  respect- 
ive classes  the  M.D's.  so  marked  on  the  catalogue,  the  graduates  each 
year,  it  will  be  perceived,  exceed  one  half  the  whole  number  of 
students. 

The  publication  of  the  lists  annually  by  this  school  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Faculty,  who  thus  show  no  wish  to  conceal  the  facts. 
We  commend  those  schools  which  follow  this  example.  Those  who 
only  publish  their  list  of  graduates,  and  conceal  the  list  of  students, 
have  very  potent  and  patent  reasons  for  the  concealment.  It  enables 
them  to  imply  that  they  had  large  classes,  their  graduating  lists  seem- 
ingly authorizing  this  inference  ;  and  in  some  instances  we  know  of^ 
they  claim  numbers  altogether  fabulous,  and  for  the  reason  that  else 
their  proportion  of  graduates  would  startle  the  profession. 

We  observe  that  one  of  the  colleges  in  a  western  city  claims  the 
largest  *'  attending'*  class,  thus  implying  that  a  rival  college  may  have 
a  larger  n^-attending  class  I  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  the  strife 
for  numbers  so  desperate  that  fiction  is  necessary  ?  Or  are  the 
merits  of  colleges  to  be  adjudged  by  the  number  of  dead  heads  foif  ted 
into  their  real  or  fictitious  lists  7    We  pause  for  a  reply. 


OFFICERS  OF  PT7BLIC  HOSPITAIiS  IN  NBW  YORK. 

Medical  Staff  of  New  York  Hospital. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Thomas  Cock,  M.D.,  and  Francis  W. 
Johnson,  M.D. 

Attending  Physicians, — Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  John  H.  Griscom, 
M.D..  Henry  B.  Bulkley,  M.D.,  Thos.  F.  Cock,  M.D. 

House  Physician, — Henry  B.  Mills,  M.D. 

CoasdUiag  Surgeons, — Valentine  Mott,  M. D.,  Richard  K.Hoff- 
man, M.D.,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.D.,  Alfred  C.  Post,  M.D. 

Attending  Surgeons. — Gordon  Buck,  Jr.,  M.D.,  John  Watson, 
M.D.,  T.  M.  Halsted,  M.D.,  T.  M.  Markoe,  M.D.,  W.  H.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  M.D.,  Wiliard  Parker,  M.D. 

House  Surgeons.— Thos,  B.  Dash.  M.D.,  A.  H.  Thurston,  M.D. 


Bloomingdale  Asyi.um. 
Resident  Physician  and  Superintendent. — H.  Tilden  Brown,  M.D. 
lt> 
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Medical  Staff  of  Bblli^tue  Hospital, 

C^uHing  P*yiKiwii.— Joha  W,  Francis,  M.D.,  Iwfte  Vfooi, 

M.ft 

Meading  Physicians,— A.  Clark,  M.I>.,  J.  T.  MetcaJfe,  M.D.,  B. 
Pordyce  Barker,  M.D.,  Benj.  W.  McCready,  M.D.,  Geo.  T.  ElUott, 
|4.D.,  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  M.D. 

Getting  ^itr^amf — Valeutipe  Mott,  |J.D.,  AJ^x,  H.  SteTeoi, 

/  MUn4iag  5ur^fMM.— Jameft  R.  Wood,  ^J>.,  J.  A.  W4eU,  M.IX, 
S.  ^ith,  M.D.,  C.  D.  9auth,  M.D.,  Lewift  A-  Sajre,  I4.n„.  Joto  Jf. 
Cra,Qe,  M.D.  Bousf  8taj>f. 

.^&iw(f  FAysidnns. — Drg.  Dodge,  Saunders,  Wairen,  Reynolds. 

&mor  Assistant  Physicians, — Drs.  Lee,  Draper,  Cobb,  Bloxome; 

Junior  Assistant  Physicians, — Dr$.  Boi^t,  Hard^w^;,,  Basse,  Mq- 
$wea. 

ffo^se  Surgeons.-T-DT^  White,  Pope. 

Senior  Assistant  Surgeons, — Drs.  Johnson,  Himes. 

Jyf^r  Assistaaiti  Surgeons, — Dr^  Can^pbel^  BarrcvlL 


Medical  Staff  of  tqi^  Black^i^ll's  I9LAK9  BoSirJiu,L& 

Resident  Physician. — ^William  W.  Sanger,  M.D. 

Assistant  Physicians, — J.  Edwards  Leavitt,  M.D.,  Carlton  P. 
Frost,  M.D.,  John  Cary  Selden,  M.p.,  Story  N.  Gossj  M.D.,  B. 
Origsby  Greenlee,  M.D.,  Henry  E.  Crampton,  M.D.,  James  H. 
Brosh,  M.D.,  James  A.  MuUan,  M.D. 


I^UNATic  Asylum,  B.  I. 

Resident  Physician  and  Superintendent, — M.  H.  Ranney,  M.D. 
Assistant  Physicians, — J,  V.  Lansing,  M.D.,  R.  L.  Persons,  M.D. 


Medical  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  ipis  Citt  and 
County  of  New  York. 

Health  Officer,— K  H.  Thompson,  M.D, 

Physida/n  to  Marine  Hospital,    -. Bissell,  M,D» 

Btsidefiit  Physician, — ^William  Rockwell,  M,D. 
Health  Commissioner, — Jedediah  Miller,  M.D. 
City  Inspeaor,—Qeo,  W.  Morton. 
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MfiDiCAL  STAi-p  ot  THE  Bmiqrants'  Ho&pital  6^  Ward's  Islakd. 
H.  B.  Fay,  M.D.,  Physician'tn-chief, 
Drs.  Ford  and  Simrock,  Assistants, 
J.  M.  Carnochan,  M.D.,  Surgton-in  chief. 
Drs.  Galeke  and  Gassedaj,  Assistants, 


Medical  Staff  of  Nursery  Hospital  on  Randall's  Islani>. 
Henry  N.  Whittelsey,  Resident  Physician, 
Drs.  D.  McL.  Miller  and  J.  Grammer,  Assistants, 


PHYSICIANS 
Will  find  in  this  namber  the  annonncement  by  Dellac  &  Co.,  of 
their  agency  for  supplying  the  new  form  of  sugar  coated  pills,  in  every 
possible  variety,  including  the  officinal  pills  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  All  are  prepared  in  Paris,  by  a  celebrated  house  of 
i^harmaceutists,  whose  patronage  by  the  French  Faculty,  and  their 
own  high  reputation,  afford  a  guarantee  of  their  accuracy  and  purity. 
They  are  pleasant  to  take,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  try  them,  they  are  reliable  and  efficacious.  I'he  ferruginous  pills 
will  afford  prfictitioners  very  great  convenience,  and  never  offend  the 
stomach,  all  the  tastje  of  the  drugs  being  concealed  by  the  saccharine 
covering.  We  should  not  be  Surprised  if  they  should  become  as 
popular  as  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  they  will  certainly  be  more  useful 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  dispense  them. 


MEDICAL  RIP  VAN  WINKLB& 

It  is  often  ludicrous  to  find  in  our  exchange  journals  at  home  and 
abroad  reports  of  the  treatment  of  diseases,  extolling  the  success  of 
remedies  in  individual  cases,  by  professional  men,  who  either  claim 
originality  or  merit;  when,  so  far  from  the  treatment  being  novel,  it 
Is  as  old  at  least  as  their  grandmothers,  and  fofnnd  repeated  in  endless 
iteration,  not  only  in  all  the  medical  books,  but  in  all  the  ''  family 
physicianF,*'  "domestic  medicines"  and  "primitive  physics,**  which  have 
eome  down  to  ns  from  the  times  "  beyond  which  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not.**  These  gentry  must  have  been  long  asleep,  and  but  just 
fiow  have  become  awake ;  else  we  might  suspect  their  pre-existence  during 
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the  last  or  some  former  century,  and,  being  oblivions  of  all  that  has 
been  passing,  they  now  suppose  others  to'  be  blest  with  the  same  gift 
of  ignorance.  How  else  can  it  be  explained  that  one  of  these  Rip 
Van  Winkles  has  just  announced  the  discovery  that  a  piece  of  ice  may 
be  safely  passed  into  the  uterus  in  certain  cases  of  hemorrhage,  and 
mirabile  didu  he  has  done  it  1  Another  sagely  reports  that  in  cases 
of  amenorrhcea  he  has  discovered  the  value  of  the  volatile  tincture  of 
gnaiacum,  and  condescendingly  teaches  how  to  use  it!  While  a  third 
proclaims  the  wonderful  effects  of  tartar  emetic  in  relaxing  the  uterus  I 
These  and  other  such  novelties  are  going  the  rounds  of  the  journals, 
and  we  venture  to  add  an  extract  from  "Ewell's  Medical  Companion," 
a  celebrated  attempt  to  make  every  man  his  own  doctor,  which  con- 
spicuously asserts  the  following,  viz.,  "Take  notice!  1^  Glauber's 
salts  is  a  good  medicine  for  colored  people." 


TO  CORRBSPONDBNTS, 

In  reply  to  "  Hahnemann,"  we  have  only  to  say  that  Dr.  Tyng  has 
the  undoubted  "right  to  patronize  Homceopathy;"  nor  is  he  to  be 
blamed  f6r  the  indignity  offered  to  the  medical  profession,  by  the 
invitation  extended  to  him  to  officiate  as  the  valedictorian  for  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  their  late  commencement. 
The  resentment  felt  by  the  profession,  and  shown  by  the  class,  is  not 
against  him,  but  against  the  faculty  of  the  college  for  subjecting  him 
to  the  insult,  which  they  ought  to  have  anticipated.  It  was  a  mere 
ruse  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  Homoeopaths,  using  his  clerical 
character  for  the  purpose. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

[For  the  N.  T.  Medical  Gazette] 

HOMCEOFATHIC  MINISTERS  OF  THE  GOSFEL. 

<*  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'at  at,  be 
Thy  country*8,  thy  God's  and.TRUTH^s." 

I  have  not  lately  met  with  anything  that  pleased  me  more,  than  a 
notice  I  saw  in  the  N,  Y.  Daily  Times  of  yesterday,  stating  that  the 
Graduates  of  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgewis,  learning 
that  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  usual  congratulatory  address  to 
the  graduates,  on  their  receiving  their  diplomas,  was  to  be  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  immediately  called  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was 
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resolved  unanimously,  that  they  would  listen  to  no  such  address 
from  that  gentleman,  on  the  all-suflScient  ground  of  his  being  an  ad- 
vocate of  homoeopathy.  I  rejoice  that  the  graduates  had  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  spirit  to  take  this  step,  and  to  decLre  their  conviction 
of  the  impropriety  and  absurdity  of  their  listening  on  such  an  occasion 
to  an  address  from  one  entertaining  such  views;  one  whose  entire  in- 
fluence, so  far  as  regards  the  science  of  medicine,  is  on  the  side  of 
heterodoxy,  delusion,  knavery,  and  untruth.  This  language  may  seem 
harsh,  especially  when  applied  4o  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  as  demonstrably  true  as  the  first  proposition  of  Euclid^ 
and  therefore  proper;  and  the  graduates,  as  the  disciples  of  true  science, 
would  have  been  guilty  of  great  inconsistency  had  they  permitted  the 
address  thus  publicly  to  be  delivered  before  them. 

The  Rev.  gentleman  above  mentioned  occupies  a  high  position  at 
a  theologian  and  preacher,  and  without  doubt  contends  zealously  for 
orthodoxy  in  religion,  and  probably  too  oo  the  ground  that,  by  hetero- 
doxy, or  false  opinions,  a  man  may  lose  his  soul;  and  if  this  be  tme, 
it  is  also  equally  true,  that  by  heterodoxy  in  medicine  a  man  may  lose 
both  soul  and  body,  so  the  latter  heresy  is  worse  than  the  first. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  homceopathic  ministers 
have  done  more  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  ortho- 
dox profession  of  medicine,  than  any  other  class  of  men.  Their  in- 
fluence with  their  congregation  is  not  confined  to  religious  matters, 
but  extends  to  others,  particularly  such  as  are  connected  in  any  way 
with  science,  medical  included;  and  as  they  are  generally  men  of  some 
learning,  it  is  often  taken  for  granted  by  their  parishioners  that  they 
are  safe  guides,  and  many  are  thus  led  to  embrace  the  delusions  of 
homoeopathy,  who  never  would  have  done  so  had  not  their  minister 
led  the  way;  and  many  deceiving  homoeopaths,  armed  by  some  mistake 
with  a  diploma,  are  likewise  brought  into  notice,  and  owe  their  sue* 
cess  in  cheating  the  public  mainly  to  the  support  and  countenance  of 
the  minister  or  ministers  in  their  neighborhood,  who  unf  >r  unately 
happen  to  be  heterodox  on  the  subject  of  medicine;  yet  these  same 
ministers,  should  they  require  and  receive  the  services  of  a  regular 
physician,  would  expect  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  would  be 
rendered  gratuitously. 

Let  all  homoeopathic  ministers  understand  this  fact,  that  they  have 
placed  themselves  before  the  medical  pnblic  in  the  following  dilemma, 
from  which  they  may  extract  whatever  comfort  they  can;  there  is  no 
alternative,  and  they  must  hang  on  one  horn  or  the  other. 
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Tbey  have  examined  tl^oroaglilj  and  fairlj  the  clajins,  and  pc^tea*. 
sions  of  homoeopathy  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  science,  or  they  ba^ej 
not  If  they  have,  and  tljus  arrived  at  the,  conclusion  that  these  ar<|^ 
well  founded;  that;  its  monstrous  absurdities  ^nd  baseless  assnmptionSf 
are  tiujths,  it  follows  inevitably  that  their  opinions  are  not  to  be  reJied, 
on  or  trusted  on  any  si^bject  whatever;  as  no  sane  person  can  arrive  at^. 
such  a  conclusion  except  through  some  defect  in  his  mental  constitur 
tion,  which  will  forever  render  him  an  unsafe  guide  in  both  religion  andi 
science.  If  they  have  not  made  ^uch  examination,  and  yet  lend  their, 
aid  to  encourage  and  extend  a  system  aSecting  vitally  the  interests 
of  society,  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and  which  nineteen  twentieths, 
of  the.  most  intelligent  physicians  who  have  made  such  examination, 
assure  them  is  a  delusion  and  based  wholly  on  false  principles,  every,, 
one,  I  think,  must  concede  this  fact,  that  although  they  may  have  con- 
sciences, they  very  much  need  enlightening.  P. 

Bp^ilCB^qf ,  March  Why  XSd7. 

D.  1^.  Reese,  M.D., 

Editor  N,  Y.  Medical  GazelU. 

Dear  Doctor. — Having  learned  that  your  independence  in  criticiz- 
ing the  medical  evidence  of  the  late  Huntington  trial  has  subjected 
you  tp  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  subscriptions  of  certain  interested 
parties,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the  profession  at  large  most^ 
heartily  approve  your  course. 

And  that  we  are  bound  in  honor  to  stand  by  you,  and  will  agree  to. 
find  two  subscribers  for  every  one  that  you  have  lost  by  this  bold  and, 
timely  defence  of  the  honor  of  the  profession. 

Yours  truly,  L. 

[Qur  correspondent  may  be  assured  that  the  message  '^stop  my. 
paper,"  coming  from  those  who  "  patronize"  medical  journals  to  whichrf 
they  caa  be  dictators,  has  no  terrors  for  os.  In  taking  oar  indepen* 
dent, position  at  first  we  counted  the  cost  of  a  free  press  for  our  pro* 
fession,  unawed  by  any  school  or  clique,  and  having  for  more  tbaat 
SQven  years  succeeded  to  our  own  satisfaetion,  and  thai;  of  ourbretbreai 
at.home  and  abroad,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  onr  dnty«  This  journal' 
is  open  for  any  defence  against  our  animadversions^  from  any  parties 
wlu>  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  anything  we  say  of  their  medical 
opinions;  but  if  three  hundred  instead  of  three  names  were  withdrawn^ 
from  our  list  of  subscribers,  while  ''  sure  that  wo  are  rigbt,  we.shal). 
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g6  ahead.'^  No  mad  taked  the  Gazette  on  our  soIicitatioD,  but  be- 
cause he  wants  it,  and  pays  for  it.  And  bj  this  time  its  independence 
mast  be  known  and  read  of  all  men,  in  which  feature  moreover  Iie8 
the  only  secret  of  its  succesd.  i'he  absence  of  this  has  written  ibe 
epitaph  of  some  of  our  neighbors,  and  keeps  others  all  the  while 
shivei'ing  in  the  wind  while  awaiting  the  instructions  of  their  pairohs, 
by  whose  favor  they  "  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,*''  seeking 
that  thrift  which  follows  fawning  sycophancy.  The  profession  are  sick 
of  such  Journals.] 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

Itucntinmu  of  Urintf  when  dependent  upon  local  paraly^s,  has 
been  cured  by  Dr  Kennard  with  the  following  unguent,  apf>Iied 
three  timeg  daily  to  the  perineum,  viz  :  . 

B — Sulphate  of  morphia, 
Veratria,  of  each  grs.  x. 
Prepared  lard  ^, 

Pro  unguent. 

Tcfpnling  in  pregnancy,  when  not  i^elieved  by  df  feW  it6^^  of 
cboloform  with  tincture  of  hyosciamus,  will  be  found  to  depend-  in' 
many  cases  upon  some  uterine  displacement.  Id  general  the  correcti<k^ 
of  the  malposition  may  be  easily  and  safely  efiFected  by  the  finger,  and' 
immediate  relief  of  the  emesis  be  obtained.  The  uterus  may  bo 
partially  retroverted,  or,  as  in  a  case  we  have  lately  seen  reported,  be 
crowded  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

ElkerizaUon  is  becoming  popular  with  the  profession  as  a  remedy 
for  infantile  convulsions,  especially  those  ascribed  to  dentition.  The 
sanie  remedy  will  be  found  adapted  to  many  forms  of  convulsive  and 
spAasmodic  disease  among  adults,  carefully  discriminating  the  petbo- 
logical  states  which  may  or  may  not  contra-indicate  it,  untH  othvr 
means  are  used. 

AmyUne  is  the  name  of  the  new  ansesthetic  introduced  as  a 
substitute  for  chloroform,  and  much  used  in  Europe.  It  is  made  from 
fusel  oil,  distilled  with  chloride  of  zinc.  Dr.  Snow,  of  King's  College 
Hospital,  London,  after  many  trials  prefers  it  to  any  of  the  other 
vapors,  and  testifies  that  it  does  not  nauseate,  and  is  free  from  aU 
danger  to  life. 
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Dr,  Elisha  Harris^  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  commences  in  this 
namber  a  brief  abstract  and  synopsis  of  his  annual  report,  a 
Toluminous  docament  with  tables,  maps,  and  so  forth,  for  the  whole 
of  which  we  could  not  possibly  find  room  in  the  Oazette.  This  paper 
will  have  much  interest  to  our  readers,  albeit  his  ultra  views  of  the 
contagion  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhus  may  be  received  cum  grano 
salis,  as  it  is  his  official  document.  His  facts  are  more  important 
than  his  opinions. 

Tke  American  Medical  Association  for  1857  will  hold  its  annual 
BessioQ  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  5th,  of  which  all  concerned  are 
hereby  reminded.  The  profession  of  that  city  will  extend  to  the 
breifimi  n  cordial  greeting.    May  we  be  there  to  see. 

l^Hdt  of  Cadwdtm  is  now  generally  preferred  to  similar  nnguents 
of  lead  or  zinc,  as  in  the  same  proportions  it  constitates  a  white 
ointment  for  discussing  glandular  enlargements,  without  any  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin. 

The  society  in  Paris  for  eating  horses'  flesh  has  been  out-done  bj 
a  rival  organization  whose  members  feed  on  asses'  flesh.  The  London 
Lancet  reminds  the  latter  fraternity  of  the  axiom,  "  dog  does  not  eat 
dog.''  But  the  asinines  are  probably  Homoeopaths,  who  go  upon 
their  own  maxim,  "  slmilia  similibus,  and  so  forth." 

"Bozeman^s?  operation^^  for  vesico-vaginal  fistulse  is  none  other 
than  a  modification  of  the  suture  of  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  **  buttons" 
being  substituted  for  **  clamps."  Even  this  was  not  done,  however, 
until  Dr.  Sims  bad  proved  that  clamps  and  buttons  were  alike 
unnecessary.  The  silver  wire  and  the  shot  are  all-sufficient,  as 
experience  has  demonstrated.  British  surgery  has  adopted  Dr. 
Sim's  improved  operation,  and  Dr.  Bozeman's  ''button"  is  "nonest 
inventus,^ 

Chancellor  J.  B.  Lindsley,  M.D,,  has  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogy 
upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Professor  Porter,  of  the  Nash- 
ville University,  which  is  as  creditable  to  his  head  as  it  is  to  his  heart, 
and  furnishes  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  and  worth  of  an  excellent 
brother,  of  whom  it  may  be  fitly  said,  he  died  too  soon  for  the 
profession  he  adorned. 
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Professor  Raiid,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  delivered 
the  charge  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  recent  commencement, 
which  has  been  printed  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  is  a  chaste  and  well- 
timed  production. 

Professor  A.  StUh,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  performed 
the  like  service  at  the  recent  commencement  in  his  school.  The  class 
anticipated  its  value,  and  hence  solicited  its  publication  in  advance. 
Prof.  S.  is  one  of  the  most  classical  scholars  and  elegant  writers  in 
oar  profession,  and  merits  his  great  popularity. 

A  preparatory  Medical  School  is  projected  in  this  city,  by  Drs.  Hoi- 
comb,  Budd,  and  Bronson,  which  goes  into  immediate  operation,  with 
a  summer  and  winter  course  of  demonstrative  and  clinical  teaching. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  connected  with  the  Dispensaries,  and  from 
what  we  know  of  their  capabilities  and  worth,  we  shall  chronicle  their 
success  with  much  pleasure. 

JVlunber  of  Medical  StudetUt  and  Graduates  for  1866-7,  (so  far  as  received,) 

Stodentft.    GraduAtM. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  (Phila.) 488  212 

University  of  Pennsylvania      *'      464 

University  of  Nashville  (Tenn.) 419  131 

University  of  City  of  New  York 313  112 

Med.  College  of  S.  C.  (Charleston) 234 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (N.Y.) 81 

Pennsylvania  Medical  College  (Phila.) 58 

Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine 60 

New  York  Medical  College 106  31 

Medical  College  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati) 31 

Miami  Med.  College                  "         31 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 5 

New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine 67 

Rush  Medical  College  (Chicago,  Illinois) 18 

University  of  Louisville  (Ky.) 50 

University  of  Buffalo,  N.Y 15 

Yale  Medical  College  (New  Haven,  Ct.) 11 

Starling  Medical  College  (Columbus,  0.) 18 

(To  be  filled  up  and  errors  corrected  hereafter.) 

19*  Book  Notices,  &c.,  crowded  out. 
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Cklorofarm  vn  Sea- Sickness — Dr.  Landerer,  a  medical  man  at 
Athens,  announces  that  he  has  discovered  a  specific  against  sea-sick- 
ness, viz:  to  give  from  ten  to  twelve  drops  of  chloroform  in  water. 
He  says  the  chloroform,  in  most  cases,  removes  nausea,  and  persons 
who  have  taken  tbe  remedy  soon  become  able  to  stand  up,  and  get 
accustomed  to  the  nK)vement  of  the  vessel.  Should  the  sickness 
return,  a  fresh  dose  is  to  be  taken.  It  was  tried  on  twenty  passengera 
on  a  very  rough  voyage  from  Zea  to  Athens,  and  all  with  the  excefh 
tion  of  two,  were  cured  by  one  dose.  The  minority,  two  ladies,  werer 
able  to  resist  the  feeling  of  illness  on  taking  a  second  dose. — Med, 
Times  and  Gaz, 

RXIOJ3ZPT8  to  Decembery  IBS?!  I'or  Subscription  to  Gazette* 
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TO    THE    MEBICAI^    PROFESSION. 

'^Ferraginona  Preparations.*" 


I!k£esfi|]rs.  JL>  If  JT  iT  iTJO  dki  C?0. 

Would  call  the.  attentioQ  of  Physiciana  and  Druggists  to  their  large  aaeort^ 
ment  of  Ferruginous  Preparations,  protected  by  a  covering  of  sugar,  ^o  as  to 
warrant  their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  These  Sugar  Coated  Pills  oc 
I>rag^,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Gamier  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  are  warranted  to  contain 
the  exact  proportions j  and-  prepared  from  the  very  purest  articles;  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  those  we  can  furnish  in  any  quaritites  at  the  lowest  whoUsalci^ 
price,  viz;  Iodide  Laftate^  Hydrogen  reduced^  Manganese  and  Iron^  ValleVs 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Iron,  also  Quinine  Pills.  1  gr.  each;  all  the  combina- 
tions of  Extract  of  Copaiba,  Cuhebs  and  Iron,  Assafcetida  Pills;  all  the  alka- 
loids in  granules  of  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  of  a  grain,  Opium  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  and 
other  U.  S.  Pharm.  Pills. 

PHYSICIANS'  PRESCRIPTIONS 

TflU  b9  put  up  with  the  aliove  Drag^es  or  Sugar  Coated  Pills  only  when  pre- 
scribed; thus  for  abreviation  S.  G.  at  the  end  of  the  pill  prescribed,  or  the  fult 
word  Brag^es  of  Iodide  Iron,  &c.,  &c.,  Ac.  We  have  at  the  disposal  of  tho. 
Faculty  corrupt  lists,  with  proportion  Oif  active  ingredients  in  each  Dragee  or 
Pill. 

By  Addiiessing, 

9ELLU6  &  €0.,  Difipensing  A]»o(li«e<triM, 

p.  S.    Meseirs.  H.  C.  Blub  k  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  take  pleasure  in  ehoir- 
ing  the  specimens  to  the  physiclaas  of  toat  city. 


T 


ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

he  third  cnunte  of  I^ectureft  in  this  Institution  wilt  commence  on  the  Ist  Monday  in  Mitj, 
Mb&'OOBtiaue  f«ir  raoAths. 

FACULTY : 

Alexander  Miav9>  X.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy. 

W.  F.  Wkstmorbij^nd,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Princi- 
pleM  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

JossPB  P.  I/WAN.  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology 
and  Uetmrnl  Patholo^. 

L.  C.  H.  WiLSOx,  M.D.,  Demonstrat  or  of  Ana- 
t<?my. 

Fkbs.— For  the  Course  of  Lectures.  $106.  Matriculation,  (once  only,  )$5.  Dissecting  ticknV,' 
(taken  once)  910.    OrHduntion  fee.  $'25. 

The  facilitie!^  now  afforded  by  the  In.stitution  for  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  medical^ 
■eimice  the  ensuing  season,  will  make  the  course  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  Dissecting  Room,  in  the  new  College  Building,  furnished  with  Bky-Ught,  umI  supplied  with 
found  material,  will  be  opened  by  the  16th  of  April. 

Good  board  can  bo  had  for  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  G,  WESTMORELAND,  Dean. 

▲tlam-a,  6a.,  fa.  26,  1867. 


H.  W.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

John  W.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

JissK  Boring.  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  aad^ 
Dif>easefl  of  Women  and  (liildren. 

J.  a.  WiBTMoitt-nAND,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ifatariii-' 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Turo  flail  CovvMcs  of  I«eet«r««  are  de^lirered  unniutlly.  The  Fall  Coonte  com- 
inencen  on  the  first  Tuesday  ia  September,  and  the  Spring  Course  on  the  third  Tueiiday  la 
February.  Each  Counte  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  dose  of  eaeh 
term. 


ALDior  March.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Jamib  McNaughton.  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jamks  H.Armsby,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Thomas  Hun,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 
lledicine. 


AMOfl  DiAir,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jnrispmdenoe 

Howard  Townbknd,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Mateii* 
Medica. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.»  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

J.  V.  P.  QuAGKBrBC8B,M.D.,Prof.  of  Obstetrlei. 


Fees  for  a  single  course,  t80:  for  two  courses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matriculation  fee,  $6; 
Graduation  fee.  r20. 

Material  for  dissection  abnndant,  and  famished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Ginlcal  instruction  are  beliered  to 
be  equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  College  in  the  country.    Price  of  Board  from  $2,60  to  $8,60  par 

"*  JOHN  v.  p.  QUACKENBUSH,  Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

M«dleal  Oepmrtmcnt.— SeMlon  1850— 57— The  Sixth  Annual  Course  of  Leetarea  ia 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  8d  of  November  next,  and  continae  tiU 
the  flrtt  of  the  ensuii^  March. 

PavlF.  Etb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac  of  C.  K.  Wonroir,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Bnrgery.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

JoBM  M.  WAnoa,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the  J.  Bbuubi  Undsuct,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  Pharmacy. 

W.  K.  Bowiuo,  M.  D.,  Institntes and  Fraetiee  TaoiUB  R.  JmnMS,  M.  D.,  ProfeMor  «f  Aaa- 
•f  Medicine.  tomv. 

A.  H .  BucBAMAX,  M.  D.,  Snifical  Anatomy  wauAM  T.  Brboos,  M.  D.,  A4Jonet  PreHwnt 
and  Physiology.  of  Anatomy. 

The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  stndents  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

A  full  Prdiminary  Courm  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  tlia  rrofenoii, 
•omuencing  also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Facnlty  ia  open  to  the  Ctaas  f^ea  of 
•barge. 

A  Clinique  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operationa  art 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University  is  $106.  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,) 
$6:  Practical  Anatomy,  $10;  Graduation  fee,  $26. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  per  week.    Further  information  or  Cktalogne,  apply  to 

PAUL.  P.  EVE,  M.  D., 

NASBmu,  TiNir.,  June,  1866.  JDemm  •#*  #A«  JPWcwISf^. 


CA8TLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Castleton  Medical  College.  The  SPBINO 
SB^ION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  oa 
tbe  first  Thursday  in  Angost.  Each  Course  will  oootinue  four  months.  Degrees  are  eonferred 
at  the  dose  of  each  term. 


Albrvt  Smith,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

WouAM  SwRRBDt,  M.  D.,  Prof.  of  Theory  and 
Fnotice  of  Medicine. 

MiDDurroNOoLDSiaTB.M.  D..  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

Wm.  C.  KirnuDOi,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp. 


CoRTJK>ir  La  Ford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomj 
aud  Physiology. 

Gboroi  Hauuct,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemiatry 
and  Natural  HiNtory. 

Adrian  T.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


FU.— For  Lectures,  $60;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  CollMree.  $10: 
Matriculation,  $6;  GraduaUon,  $16;  Board  from  $2,00  to  $2,60  per  week. 

A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  Regittrar. 

Cjjbubom,  Yr.f  Jum,  1$66. 
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AN   INVALUABLE   WORK, 

HOT  ONLT  TO  PH7SIGIANS  AND  STUDENTS,  BUT  TO  THE  PUBUC  AT  lABGE. 

Cettcrs  to    a  goung  JPhUsinon: 

By  JAMES  JACKSON.  M.D^  LI..D , 

Fr0fe§§or  JBameritmM  4u  Bmnmrd  MJni9er§1t^^  iet%  tee% 

Thin  work  has  met  with  the  most  hearty  cnramendatinn  from  the  Medical  Profeflgion  on  bofh 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  the  results  of  6fty  years'  experience  of  the  piost  eminent  ^)hy^i- 
eian  in  the  country  And  such  is  the  clearness  and  simi  Ufity  of  'he  style,  that  not  only  medi- 
cal men,  but  nurses,  heads  of  families,  and  all  who  are  linble  to  have  the  care  of  the  sfek.  will 
find  it  of  the  greatest  service.  In  1  vol  I'^mo,  Price  $1.  49*  Sent  any  distance  under  SOOO  milef 
on  receipt  of  price. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO., 

Dee.  2t.  PablUhers,  13  Winter  Bt.,  Boston. 

The  subscriber  having  removed  from  399  Broadway,  comer  of  Walker  Street,  all  orders,  ia 
fatore,  for  his  l^parations  are  to  be  addressed  to 

THOMAS  T.  GREEN, 

Apntkeeary^ 
862  Broadway,  corner  of  14th  Street* 

UNION  PLACE  HOTEL. 

Mechanical  Treatment  of  Surgical  Diseases. 

The  subscriber,  having  been  solicited  by  the  profession,  will  devote  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  treatment  of  deformities,  and  those  diseases  resulting  in  dis- 
tortions. 

Among  the  former,  are  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Club-Feet,  Wry-Neck, 
&c.]  of  the  latter,  are  Ulceration  of  the  Vertebras  (Potts'  disease),  Ulceration 
of  the  Hip  and  other  Joints,  &c. 

His  apparatus  also  facilitates  the  cure  of  that  difficulty  termed  Spinal  Irri- 
tation. His  mode  of  treatment  of  many  of  these  diseases  is  new,  and  he  is 
happy  to  say,  meets  the  approbation  of  eminent  men  in  the  profession.  In 
Potts'  disease,  in  the  recent  cases,  his  apparatus  will  restore  and  retain  the 
figure  erect,  while  it  also  shortens  very  much  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In 
club-feet,  in  children  and  youth,  he  relieves  them  without  an  operation,  and 
without  restraint  to  the  motions  of  the  joints. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  offered  their  names  as  references : 

Dr.  G.  Buck,  Dr.  H.  Greksj, 

"    J.  R.  Wood,  "    A.  B.  Whiting, 

"    G.  F.  Woodward,  "    J.  Linsly, 

"    J.  Davis,  "    A.  C.  Josltn,  Everett  House. 

Messrs.  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood.  261  Pearl  Street. 

B.  O.  BAVZS, 

823  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  MA'f^lSON'S  Pbtent  ^reminm  Family  and 
other  Syringes.  The  best  assort  ment  in  the  U. 
States.  Mannfaetnted  by  Mattson  &  Co.^  Boston. 
Beware  of  Infierlor  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 

ASHiVBR  MBDAIi,  (the  htgheflt  premium, )  wan  awarded  bv  the  Masflaehnsetta  Char. 
Mec.  Association  in  September,  1866.  to  **  llATTSOB*8  CXAflmC  VALVSS  SYR^ 

INGB8.**  The  Judgen  were  Dth.  Henry  G.  Clark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gay,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Pfttr  «r  the  AtnerieM  Institute,  Cryi- 
tul  Palace,  New  York;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  Tarious  other 
AitoeiAtioni.  _^_ 

MATKON»S  PATENT  ELASTIC  SYRINGE.— Thi<»  has  no  rivftl  ih  pdtM 
of  neatneftfl,  efficiency  and  portability.  It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 
elastic  valves;  fills  itself  through  attnbspheric  pressure,  and  is  an  lUf- 
mirable  male  and  female  self-syringe.  *' The  best  eneinatA  apparatui 
known  to  us,"  was  the  report  of  the  aforesaid  Char.  Mec.  Assoc,  tkiik 
Syringe  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  llattson'f  lUuttrated  Manual  of  Dirtc- 
tunUf  a  volume  of  164  pages. 

ARNOTT'S  CHEAP  ELASTIC  SYRINGE,  Manufactured  bj  MattMm  * 
Co.,  is  sirnilv  to  liie  aborv,  escvpt  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valra^ 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Bold  without  the  Manual. 

BCattson's  Patent  Pocket  Bfrlnge. 

A  small  sized  metallie  pump,  \rith  elastic  valves,  and  differing  entirely 
from  other  pump  syringob,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  may 
be  worked  vfith  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  use  of  vaginal  in- 
jections: hftbc*  ISKties  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  pump  tfyringe. 
8old  with  the  Manual. 

Mattson's  Patent  Metallic  Fump  Syringe. 

Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  \alvra.  It  is  neat,  well 
made,  already  a  favoriie  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  The 
MaanaHs  included. 

J9-  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
Aloof  the  aforesaid  Manual:—'*  It  appears  to  be  ot  a  useful  and  practical  nature,  and  free  froxii 
»ny  tendency  to  empiricism.'* 

G«ner«l  Depot,  HATTSOV  A  CO.,  80  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
49*  For  sale  bv  the  principal  Druggists.    Liberal  discounts  to  the  Trade.    Priced  Circulars 
rarnished  on  application. 

Dr.  Matteon  ikmm  revoked  tbe  Agencjr  of  Mark  WorCblej^,  aMi  bmd  no  eoti» 
iieetloii  wltte  lUm,  nor  bto  lUred  man,  Tlu>i»as  LiewU. 

MECHANICAL^  SURGERY. 

ARTMCIAL  LESS,  "PALMER'S  PATENT," 

ARE  MANUPACTtJitEO  BY 
:E*ATi'TVnTOEl.  db  O^.y 

At  878  Broadway,  New  York;  876  Ohemut  Street,  Fhiladelpliia;  tad 
Bpringfieldt  Mass. 

THSSSB  lilMBS  are  radically  and  essentisily  different  in  theh'  mtehlinism,  their  opera- 
tion, usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordmarily  made  and  sold  They  are  beautifull/ 
adapted  ti  eveiy  variety  of  stump;  for  every  ace  and  sex;  and  for  Walking  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  grraoefulness,  as  aLnyfor  actively  engaging  in  every  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

49r  Upward  ojf  two  thousand  persons,  men.  women  and  children,  (including  upward  of  twea* 
ty-ftve  persons  wearing  pairs  bf  them,)  are  in  the  daily  and  oonstaikt  use  Of  these  Limbs. 
Entire  •atleflietlon  Is  guaffanteecl. 
Pamphlets  containing  E^irenoUj  and  the  wud  reliabU  if\formationy  are  sent  to  all  who  ap^j 
fer  them.  RvniKcn. 

VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  P.  I        J.  M.  CARNOCHAN,  M.  D. 

WHXA1t&  PARKER,  M.  D.  ALFRfelD  C.  PUbT,  M.  D 

JOHN  C.  CHEESEMAN,  M.  D. 
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SURGIOAL  INSTRUMBIITS. 
B.  HERJVSTEIN, 

lUwurAonniR  aw  akd  diaUb  or 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRVMEN2S, 
NO.   893  BROADWAY, 

Belween  White  and  WslktrSfcreeto,  KSW   TOBl£. 

Be8|»ec(fully  Invites  the  attention  cf  Sofgeons,  Fhyskslsns  and  DentietB,  to  bis 
•liensive  etoek  of  Surgical,  Dental  and  other  inatrumenta,  at  his  store,  No.  393 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  constantly  being  repleaialied  and  added  to  from 
his  Steam  Factory,  No.  81  Dnane  Street,  in  this  citr. 

Having  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  Snrgeons  in  the  principal 
dties  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the^alitf  of  nii 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finish;  and  having  sapplied  many  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  at  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  ether  In* 
stitntions  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  the  award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  their  Gold  Me- 
dcUf  which  was  voted  to  H.  Hern$tein  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz  :  Drt.  Reese^  Camoehanj  and  GUman,  who  cer- 
tified to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particnlarl;^  invited  to  inspect  his  In- 
atraments,  and  judge  of  their  superiority  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

Ail  orders  promptly  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  prices. 
In  tbiH  respect  be  shrinks  from  no  comparisoiv  whea  the  qoality  and  finish  of 
his  Instruments  are  appreciated. 

Ji^  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships^  or  Plantations,  always  on  haiid^of 
superior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 


DBI<LUC  A  CO.  would  respeotfuUy  eaUtbe  attentimi  of  th»  Medical  Vkeoltjp  to  a  nmmtd^ 
of  adminiAtering  Sulphuric  Ether ^  bj  which  means,  a  ileiioifit  quantitjf  of  thartmtdy  iaglvea, 
withoat  tmeUf  taste  or  eoaporation.  They  liave  also  received  »  freeh  mipplj  <^ 

TANNATE  OF  QfTINlNE, 

B  bulk,  in  one  grain  pills,  and  in  Lozenges  free  from  taste,  each  package  bearing  the  seal  and 
f  luuraatee  of  Borreswill,  the  inTentor*,  also 

Beale'A  Celebrated  Chloroform, 

the  purest  and  safest  Chloroform  in  use.    jUl  the  abore  artleles  to  be  had  from  thalgent^ 

BELLUC  &  CO.,  Pharmaoentioal  ChemistSi 

635  Broadway,  and  250  Fourth  Ace.,  cor,  20/A  Si, 

A       Pliila4el|Ai8  Surgeons'  Bandage  Instltiitei  g^g^ 

3L  No.  4  NORTH  NINTH  STREET. 

{Patnmiud  by  Uu  ifedtcoi  Ac«2^) 

COMtantljr  on  hand^and  made  to  order,  ercvy  rarietr  of  Svuncu.  Amuxcmt^  iBehidiafET* 
moT's  PA-ncrr  GiuDUAnxo  Piubbuu  Tbcsb,  and  fiuaoo,  Silk,  and  Corraii  SiooKiiKii^   ▲ 

Bb^ral  discount  made  to  Fh/^iciansj  

et  a  0.  KVnUBIT,  Frtnetfti 
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PIIYSICIAIVS'    SADDLE    BA«S. 

Fig^  1. 

THE  Bags  here  d^cribea  are  made 
of  fine  white  leather.  The  sides  wora 
next  to  the  hor^'e  are  without  seum.  A 
flap  of  Patent  Leather  covers  the  tops 
of  the  Bflffrt,  and  protects  them  from 
the  weather.  The  edges  of  the  flaps 
are  neatly  trimmed  with  Ked.  The 
Bottles  coQlained  in  all  of  them  are 
glass  stoppered. 

Fig*  !•  The  bottles  in  this  bag  are 
contained  in  drawer;)  which  slide  in  at 
the  ends  of  the  bag.  and  are  fastened 
by  a  strap  passing  through  an  eye  in 
the  drawer — the  eyes  serve  as  handles 
by  which  the  drawers  are  drawn  out. 
The  drawers  containing  the  medicines 
can  be  removed  without  taking  the  bags 
from  the  horse.  A  space  above  the 
drawers  serves  for  carrying  Instm- 
ments,  Packages,  &c. 

Bags  oonUining  24  riaU ....  $11.00 
*'  "        20    **    ....   10.00 

Fig.  2.  **  "         16    '«    ....     0.00 JB 

Fig*  2*  The  bottles  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bag— (as  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion)—a  tray  is  placed  above  the  bot- 
tles for  carrying  Instrumenta,  &c.  The 
tray  mnst  be  removed  to  gain  accesa  to 
the  botUes. 

Bags  contaiDing  24  vials ....  $1 1 .00 
«*  "         20    "    ....  10.00 

*'  "         16    «*    ....     0.00 


Piff-  3.  Fig*  3*    Flat  bags— (as  shown^in 

the  figure)— a  row  of  small  bottles 
above  the  larger  ones,  are  intended  for 
Powders.  The  inside  flap  has  a  pocket 
in  it  for  Instruments,  &c. 

Bags  eoDtaining  32  viala.. . . $12 . 00 
"  ♦♦  28    "    ....   11.00 
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POSTPONED    ARTICLES. 

[From  the  Kashrille  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sargerj.j 
MORAL  INS  AMITY— Huntington. 

The  fiDancial  achievements  of  Hontington  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
his  subsequent  trial  and  conviction  for  forgery,  recently  so  exercised 
the  excitable  metropolitans,  that  but  for  the  opportune  slaying  of  an 
unfortunate  doctor,  under  mysterious  circumstances,  which  furnished 
a  new  pabulum  for  their  excitability,  and  sent  their  perturbed  and 
hurried  spirits  in  a  different  direction,  all  Gotham,  with  no  inconsider^ 
able  show  of  reason,  might  have  been  called  to  the  bar  of  the  entire 
public  to  answer  the  charge  of  moral  insanity.  They  are  now  mad  as 
a  March  hare  in  the  murder  case,  and  Huntington  is  forgotten.  The 
types  employed  in  converting  him  iato  a  hero  leaped  from  their  forms, 
and  are  now  engaged  in  contributing  to  the  storm  of  the  new  mania. 

The  memoirs  of  Huntington  comme.nce  in  the  stereotyped  fashion, 
m  **  born  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,"  it  being  always  taken  for 
granted  that  wealth,  however  acquired,  insures  respectability.  We 
are  informed  that  his  ancestors,  both  direct  and  collateral,  had 
generally  enjoyed  good  health,  but  that  some  of  them  went  mad  in 
old  age,  etc.  etc. 

Huntington,  it  is  stated,  took  to  lying  when  quite  an  infant — in- 
deed, was  a  distinguished  liar  from  his  earliest  years.  His  father 
flogged  him  severely  for  this  little  vice,  and  young  Huntington  abated 
17 
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it  80  far  as  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  stealing.  Flogging  was 
again  in  requisition,  but  when  our  young  hero  had  attained  his  16th 
year,  he  was  given  over  as  incorrigible.  His  father  was  a  dealer  in 
furniture  ;  and  when  the  son  was  about  2*7  years  of  age,  we  find  him 
in  New  York  with  a  furniture  establishment,  upon  which  he  contrives 
to  get  credit  for  ten  times  its  amount,  and  blew  up,  which  seems  to 
have  been  his  first  effort  of  indirect  stealing.  Like  most  of  men  who 
get  money  by  their  wits  rather  than  honest  industry,  Huntington  was 
remarkably  liberal.  When  the  proceeds  of  one  swindle  wsre  exhaust- 
ed, he  quickly  contrived  another.  The  friends  that  his  liberality  from 
one  swindle  would  secure,  he  never  hesitated  to  involve  in  ruin,  by 
using  them  in  the  construction  of  his  next  swindle.  Thus  was  a 
most  consummate  scoundrel  enabled  luxuriously  to  riot  and  fatten 
upon  the  infamous  proceeds  of  his  stealings  through  a  series  of  years. 
The  earnings  of  all  the  widows  and  orphans  in  New  York  could  not 
have  supplied  him  in  wine,  segars,  fast  women  and  fast  horses.  Find- 
ing the  world  so  easily  swindled,  he  took  position  in  Wall  Street,  and 
systematized  a  regular  plan  of  forgery,  which  for  extent  and  success 
is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  villany.  Being  at  last  discovered, 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Upon  his  trial  his  counsel 
risked  his  defense  upon  the  plea  of  "  moral  insanity/'  and  the  attempt 
to  establish  this,  by  high  medical  testimony,  has  given  the  whole 
subject  a  medico-legal  interest,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  medical 
Journalists  to  discuss  it. 

Chandler  R.  Oilman,  M.  D.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  In 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
Professor  Willard  Parker  are  the  principal  witnesses.  They  both 
testify  to  his  moral  insanity. 

Dr.  Parker  states  his  belief  that  Huntington  was  of  unsound  mind, 
or  morally  insane,  and  bases  his  opinion  : 

First,  on  the  hereditary  taint. 

Secondly,  on  the  history  of  his  actions  from  his  school  days  to  man- 
hood, and  from  manhood  on  to  1855. 

Thirdly,  on  his  want  of  sagacity  and  self-protection  in  his  financial 
operations — his  utter  inconsistency  in  all  his  actions,  his  destructive- 
ness  and  recklessness  in  his  transactions,  his  supreme  folly  in  the 
management  of  his  own  household  ;  as,  for  instance,  his  wife  being 
unwell,  he  lighted  his  house  and  filled  it  with  bands  of  mnsic,  at 
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intervals,  for  weeks,  it  being  his  object,  he  said,  to  soothe  Mrs.  H/s 
nerves,  that  she  might  be  able  to  go  to  Rockawaj. 

The  Doctor  stated  farther  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance 
or  deportment  that  indicated  the  malevolent  villain  or  the  knave. 
He  seemed  a  man  of  very  moderate  intellect,  and  as  if  he  would  serve 
for  the  tool  in  vice,  rather  than  for  the  projector  of  schemes  and  plans. 

The  facts  in  proof  in  the  case  clearly  establish,  in  my  (Dr.  P.'s) 
opinion : 

Fu'st,  extreme  carelessness,  profusion  and  wastefulness  in  the  spend- 
ing of  money  :  he  bought  horses,  carriages,  plate,  &c.,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  cost,  and  entirely  beyond  any  reasonable  view 
of  his  wants. 

Secondly,  utter  improvidence,  both  as  to  the  preservation  of  his  pro-« 
perty  and  as  to  his  personal  safety  :  he  took,  so  far  as  appears,  oo 
measures  to  secure  or  lay  by  any  thing  of  his  ill  gotten  gains,  as  a 
provision  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Gilman  gives  similar  testimony.  The  plea  of  insanity,  however^ 
was  not  sustained,  and  Huntington  was  sent  to  the  penitejQtiary, 
Since  the  trial.  Dr.  Gilman  has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  24  pages^ 
entitled  **  A  Medico-Legal  Examination  of  the  Case  of  Charles  B. 
Huntington — with  Remarks  on  Moral  Insanity."  In  this  tract  tie 
case  of  Huntington  is  given,  followed  by  twenty-three  cases  of  moral 
insanity.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  these  cases  are  given  for  f wo 
reasons  : 

First,  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  disease  as  moral  insanity. 

Secondly,  to  prove  that  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
Huntington  go  to  prove  that  he  also  was  a  subject  of  this  infirmity. 
In  a  word,  that  the  twenty-three  cases  are  given  to  prove  that  Hunt- 
ington's might  be  justly  regarded  as  the  twenty-fourth. 

We  propose  hurriedly  to  examine  the  claims  of  this  conclusion  to 
soundness,  and  alone  by  the  light  furnished  us  by  Dr.  Gilman.  To  do 
this  in  all  fairness,  it  is  proper  that  we  quote  the  conversation  whiph 
Professors  Gilman  and  Parker  had  with  the  accused  in  his  cell. 

Dr.  Parker  visited  Huntington  at  the  Tombs,  as  he  testifies,  jxx 
order  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  mind.  He  states 
he  had  two  interviews  with  him,  which  occupied  an  hour  ;  that  he 
was  not  introduced  to  him  as  a  physician  ;  that  he  found  him  quiet, 
and  without  any  apparent  appreciation  of  his  situation.  Physically, 
he  was  delicate  ;  perhaps  feeble.     He  seemed  to  be  a  man  who  was 
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mild  and  inoffensive  in  character,  without  ranch  intellect.  The  doctor 
conversed  with  him  freely  concerning  his  crimes,  and  the  infamy  thej 
would  bring  on  his  family  and  friends.  He  appealed  to  him  concern- 
ing his  children,  with  a  view  to  create  some  emotion,  but  he  was 
entirely  unimpressible.  No  emotion  could  be  excited.  Huntington 
stated  that  he  should  commit  the  same  crimes  again,  because  "  he 
could  not  help  if  If  the  desire  came  upon  him,  he  must  and  should 
yield  to  it. 

Dr.  P.  then  examined  into  the  state  of  his  health,  and  learned  he 
had  suffered  much  from  constipation  and  hemorrhoids  for  many  years  ; 
that  a  year  or  two  before,  he  had  had  the  Panama  fever  ;  that  for 
years  he  had  had  noises  in  his  head,  as  if  from  machinery  ;  that  he 
suffered  much  from  sparks  before  his  eyes  ;  that  for  several  years  he 
could  not  sleep  well — rarely  more  than  three  tr  four  hours  in  twenty- 
four.  When^asked  if  he  had  troublesome  dreams,  or  if  his  business 
disturbed  him,  he  replied,  '*  not  at  all." 

Huntington  stated  he  had  forged  twice  before  ;  that  it  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  let  off  because  it  was  believed  he  intended  to  do 
no  harm.  When  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  he  left  spurious  paper, 
which  "  he  had  made,"  unprotected. 

He  said  he  had  never  gambled  ;  that  he  had  not  been  dissolute 
with  the  women,  although  such  had  been  his  reputation.  He  did  not 
care  for  money,  and  had  made  no  provision  for  the  future. 

Huntington  was  also  seen  by  the  writer  of  this  tract  on  two  occa- 
sions. At  the  first,  one  of  his  counsel  was  present ;  at  the  second, 
the  prisoner  was  seen  alone.  During  these  interviews  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  his  forgeries  and  on  their  consequences  to  those  he  had 
defrauded,  to  his  family  and  to  himself.  Upon  all  these  subjects  he 
spoke  with  the  utmost  freedom,  confessed  that  he  had  forged  repeat- 
edly, and  to  enormous  amounts,  that  many  had  lost  or  would  lose  bj 
him,  that  some  of  these  persons  had  been  involved  solely  by  their 
desire  to  assist  and  befriend  him,  &c.  &c.  All  this  was  told  with  a 
calm,  smiling  manner,  the  details  being  from  time  to  time  interrupted 
by  trifling  compliments,  inquiries  about  the  news,  comments  on  the 
weather,  and  other  idle  talk.  When  his  attention  was  .strongly 
directed  to  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  his  probable  conviction,  the 
prospect  that  in  a  few  months,  perhaps  weeks,  he  would  be  in  the 
state  prison,  his  replies  were  in  substance,  *'  Oh,  no  !  it  is  impossible  I 
no  twelve  men  can  be  found  who  will  convict  me."    But  why  ?    "  Ob^ 
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I  never  intended  to  injure  any  body."  Bat  you  have  injured  many 
persons.  "  True,  but  I  did  not  intend  to  do  any  thing  wrong."  Nay, 
you  know  that  forgery  is  a  crime.  "  Oh,  yes,  but  I  never  intended 
to  injure  any  one."  To  disturb,  if  possible,  this  impassive  state, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  distress  of  his  wife  and  the  heritage  of  shame 
he  would  transmit  to  his  children.  His  replies  were  in  thp  same 
smiling,  good  natured,  yet  indifferent  tone.  He  was  sorry,  but  it 
would  all  come  right — all  blow  over. 

While  talking  on  these  subjects,  the  least  trifle  would  divert,  and, 
for  the  time,  engross  his  attention ;  from  the  grief  of  his  wife,  the 
shame  of  his  children,  and  his  own  utter  ruin,  he  would  turn  without 
the  slightest  effort  to  the  spots  on  his  dress,  the  quality  of  his  segars, 
or  any  other  trifling  matter. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Huntington,  and  such  in  part  his  previous 
history.  On  these  facta  the  medical  witnesses  were  required  to  give 
their  opinions  as  to  his  sanity.  They  both  stated  he  was  insane,  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  disease  of  the  brain  had  impaired  1>oth  his 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Dr.  Gilman  expressly  stating  that  b^ 
bad  that  combination  of  intellectual  with  moral  insanity  which  so  fr^ 
qnently  exists. 

We  now  turn  to  the  cases  selected  by  Dr.  Gilman  : 

Case  i. — A  subject  of  epilepsy,  from  8th  to  25th  year.  *  *  ♦ 
The  first  moment  he  is  sensible  of  the  approach  of  his  evil  hour,  he 
begs  to  be  tied — to  be  loaded  with  chains — lest  he  should  commit 
some  frightful  crime.  "  When  it  seizes  me,"  he  said,  **  I  feel  that  I 
must  kill,  must  strangle  some  one,  if  only  a  child."  His  mother,  to 
whom  he  is  fondly  attached,  would  have  been  his  first  victim. 
"  Mother,"  he  would  shout  in  a  frightful  voice,  "  mother,  save  your- 
self, or  I  shall  strangle  you."  During  the  attack  he  has  his  senses 
perfectly.  Knows  that  in  killing  any  one,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  crime.  The  attack  lasts  one  or  two  days.  When  it  is  over, 
he  immediately  cries  out  "  unbind  me — alas,  I  have  suffered  terribly, 
but  still  I  am  happy  that  I  have  killed  no  one."* 

Here  the  patient  wanted  blood,  not  money.  Huntington  eschewed 
blood,  but  thirsted  for  money,  and  laid  his  plans  with  such  skill  as  to 
be  always  crowned  with  success,  up  to  the  time  he  was  "  tied,"  with- 
out begging  for  that  particular  favor.     He  never,  like  case  the  first, 

*  Eiquirol,  in  Hoffbauer,  p.  347. 
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shouted  to  any  one  whom  he  beggared,  "  save  yourself,  or  I  will 
swindle  you  1" 

Case  ii. — A  patient  of  Mr.  Daniel,  laboring  under  disordered  liver, 
without  any  sign  of  intellectual  aberration,  was  found  by  Mr.  D.  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  He  confessed  that  while  talking  with  his 
wife  and  family,  his  eye  caught  the  sight  of  a  poker,  and  he  felt  a 
desire  to  shed  blood,  which  he  feared  he  could  not  control.  He  shut 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  think  of  something  else,  but  in  vain  ;  when  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  he  ordered  them  with  a  voice  of  thunder  to 
leave  the  room.  Had  they  opposed  him,  he  felt  that  he  should  have 
murdered  them  all. 

This,  like  cade  first,  wanted  blood,  not  money. 

Case  hi. — A  nurse  in  the  family  of  Baron  HumboMt  met  her 
mistress  returning  home,  and,  in  the  greatest  apparent  excitement  of 
DMod,  and  falling  upon  her  knees,  besought  permission  to  leave  her 
service,  and  to  be  sent  out  of  the  house.  On  asking  the  reason  of 
this  most  extraordinary  request,  Madame  H.  was  informed  that  when- 
ever this  wretched  being  undressed  the  infant  of  which  she  had  charge, 
she  was«  on  observing  the  whiteness  of  the  skin,  struck  with  an  iib* 
stinctive  desire  to  cut  it  open.  Fearing  that  she  might  not  be  always 
able  to  resist  this  terrible  propensity,  she  desired  to  be  discharged. 
This  girl  had  always  given  entire  satisfaction  to  her  employers,  and 
her  sanity  had  never  been  called  in  question.    She  had  amenorrhoea. 

Again  wanted  blood,  and  like  the  others,  struggled  against  the 
temptation.  Huntington  panted  for  money,  and  traveled  in  advance 
of  temptation. 

OAd«  IV. — A  servant  girl,  aged  It,  had  never  manifested  anj 
mental  disorder  ;  but  from  her  fourth  year  she  had  been  subject  to 
Sfiasms,  which  finally  degenerated  into  epileptic  fits,  which  were 
unnsually  violent  whenever  they  coincided  with  the  menstrual  period. 
She  was  guilty  of  two  incendiary  acts — a  very  severe  fit  occurring 
previous  to  the  second.  The  faculty  of  Leipsic,  who  were  consulted 
respecting  the  case,  reported  that,  in  consideration  of  the  physictd 
state  of  the  accused,  they  did  not  consider  it  probable  that  at  the 
period  when  she  committed  the  incendiary  act,  she  enjoyed  the  free^ 
use  of  her  mental  faculties. 

Was  destructive,  but  gave  no  evidence  of  a  desire  to  enjoy  the 
earnings  of  others. 
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Case  v. — *  *  *  After  innumerable  acts  of  malignity  and  cruelty, 
she  was  at  length  committed  to  an  asylum.  There,  in  reply  to  in« 
terrogatories,  she  gives  the  following  account  of  herself :  "  I  never 
amused  myself  like  other  children.  I  had  a  fantastical  and  capricious 
temper,  generally  preferred  seeing  evil  done  rather  than  good.  I 
took  pleasure  in  nothing.  I  have  never  been  regular.  The  physiciana 
bled  and  leeched  me  for  this,  but  it  did  no  good.  Six  months  ago  I 
had  severe  illness  (typhoid  fever.)  Since  then  I  sleep  little — the  blood 
rushes  to  my  head,  and  the  desire  of  doing  evil  takes  possession  of  me. 
I  arise  at  night  and  go  to  torment  my  sister.  Once  I  bit  her  very 
badly.  Once  I  told  her  to  bring  me  an  a^e  to  split  wood  ;  when  she 
brought  it,  I  tried  to  split  her  head  open.  I  have  a  great  appetite  ; 
am  never  able  to  satisfy  it.  If  I  had  kUled  my  sister,  it  would  not 
have  worried  me  at  all.  I  only  think  of  evil.  I  dream  of  shedding 
blood — I  coirld  drink  it,"  &c.  &c.  In  the  hospital  she  was  the  terror 
of  her  ward  ;  made  many  attempts  to  bite,  injure  or  slay  the 
patients  ;  yet  she  deplores  her  condition. 

Did  not  desire  the  enjoyment  of  spending  other  people's  money  in 
riotous  living. 

After  this  case  Dr.  Oilman  adds,  that  "It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  cases  of  this  kind — the  books  are  full  of  them  ;  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary.'' We  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  for  they  in  no  wise 
illustrate  the  case  of  Huntington,  and  might  as  aptly  have  been  quoted 
to  illustrate  the  "depravity  of  man,"  "predestination,"  or  any  other 
theological  dogma.  Dr.  Oilman,  indeed,  after  his  fifth  case,  seems  to 
have  a  sort  of  intuitive  consciousness  that  his  authorities  were  avail- 
ing him  little  if  any,  if  indeed  they  were  not  making  head  against  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  was  driving. 

But  it  must  not  be  denied  that  these  cases  are  justly  to  be  considered 
cases  of  real  insanity,  and  should  any  one  doubt  the  existence  of  such 
a  malady,  (not  a  probable  contingency,)  might  be  aptly  quoted  iu 
confirmation.  "  We  are  next,"  says  Dr.  Oilman,  "  to  prove  that  this 
moral  condition  is  to  be  removed  by  medical  treatment."  Now  follow 
eighteen  cases,  going  to  show  that  insanity  is  not  always  an  incurable 
malady.  We  have  examined  them  all,  not  to  see  how  madness  was 
cured  by  treatment,  but  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
Dr.  Oilman,  in  his  research,  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  H  ntington,  which  had  been  cured  by  treatment-^ 
we  mean  medical,  not  legal  treatment,  for  we  intend  ourself  to  add 
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one,  analogoas  to  Hontington's,  cared  by  legal  treatment,  and  the 
memory  of  onr  readers  will  supply  them  with  similar  cases  not  recorded 
in  the  books. 

Case  vi. — But  first  going  to  show  the  curability  of  insanity.  A 
girl  from  14  to  It  years  of  age,  subject  to  paroxysms  of  insanity. 
Had  never  menstruated.  "^  "^  She  made  some  attempts  at  suicide, 
and  once  threw  herself  on  her  mother,  armed  with  a  knife,  evidently 
eager  to  shed  her  blood.  When  the  paroxysm  was  at  its  height,  blood 
would  flow  from  the  mouth,  nose,  or  even  the  eyes;  then  followed 
tears,  a  general  trembling,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  cramp-like  pains 
in  the  limbs,  poignant  regrets,  followed  by  a  long  period  of  depression. 
This  state  continued  many  hours.  Sometimes  in  her  paroxysms  she 
would  roll  on  the  ground,  beat  her  head  against  the  walls  or  the 
furniture,  or  strike  herself  with  her  fists.  Her  countenance,  habitually 
very  mild,  became  hideous;  her  face,  ears  and  neck  were  deep  red; 
her  head  burning  hot;  the  feet  cold.  The  paroxysm  over,  she  became 
mild,  begged  pardon  of  her  mother,  whom  she  overwhelmed  with 
marks  of  tenderness.  When  remonstrated  with  she  wept,  and  said, 
**  Why  was  I  made  as  I  am  ?  Would  that  I  were  dead — wretch  that 
I  am.  I  cannot  control  myself  when  I  am  in  my  rage.  I  see  nothing, 
and  know  not  what  I  do." 

She  often  did  not  remember  circumstances  that  occurred  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  denied  with  surprise  and  regret  what  was  told  her. 
At  seventeen  her  courses  appeared.  Soon  there  remained  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  evil  propensities  by  which  she  had  been  so  long 
tormented.     She  never  had  any  appearance  of  intellectual  aberration. 

She  wanted  blood. 

Case  vii. — *  *  *  More  than  once,  a  few  minutes  after  having 
embraced  his  mother,  his  face  would  flush,  his  eyes  sparkle,  and  he 
would  scream  out,  "Mother,  save  yourself — I  shall  kill  yon."  Soon 
after,  he  would  become  calm,  and  shed  tears.  One  day  he  met  a  Swiss 
soldier,  to  whom  he  was  unknown.  He  sprang  on  him  and  tried  by 
force  to  seize  his  sabre  to  attack  him  with  it. 

Case  viii. — Tempted  to  kill  her  two  little  daughters. 

Wanted  blood. 

Case  ix. — Seized  a  hatchet  and  attacked  his  wife  with  great  forj. 

Wanted  blood. 
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Case  x. — Son  of  a  barber,  strangled  his  two  brothers,  and  fled  from 
home. 

Wanted  blood. 

Case  xi. — Took  a  great  fancy  for  a  neighbor's  child — made  it 
presents  of  toys,  &c.    One  day  he  threw  it  in  the  river. 

Wanted  blood.  /  • 

Cask  xii. — A  patient  in  Bethlem  hospi|fcl.  An  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  tear  her  bed  clothes.  Said  she  wouldn't  do  it  if  she  were  not 
afflicted.  This  is  so  common  an  employment  of  maniacs  as  to  excite 
no  remark  of  their  attendants. 

Case  xiii. — Fired  York  Minster.  Knew  it  was  a  felony,  but 
wanted  to  be  hanged. 

Wanted  his  own  bleod. 

Case  xiv. — Fired  at  King  George  III.  Did  not  wai^t  to  hurt  the 
king,  but  knew  an  attempt  upon  his  life  was  a  felony,  and  he  did  it 
that  he  might  be  executed. 

Wanted  his  own  blood. 

Case  xv. — Shot  Mr.  Drummond,  mistaking  him  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  insanely  intending  to  avenge  some  imaginary  injury. 

Desired  vengeance. 

Case  xvi. — Walked  into  a  shooting  gallery  and  shot  the  proprietor 
Had  nothing  against  him,  but  wanted  to  be  executed. 

Desired  his  own  blood. 

Case  xvii. — Cut  the  throat  of  a  baby  she  was  nursing. 

Desired  blood. 

Case  xviii. — Cut  the  throat  of  a  little  niece,  for  whom  she  had 
always  expressed  especial  fondness. 

Wanted  blood. 

Case  xix. — A  case  of  homicide — ^blood. 

It  is  just  to  Dr.  Gilman  to  say  that  in  many  of  these  cases  his  object 
was  to  establish  the  error  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Huntington,  that 
a  knowledge  upon  the  part  of  the  accused  that  his  conduct  was  crim- 
inal should  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  his  legal  accountability.  This  de- 
cision was  erroneous,  and  Dr.  Oilman  has  very  satisfactorily  shown  it 
by  the  opposite  decisions  in  the  above  cases — by  Chief  Justice  Tisdale, 
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Lord  Denman,  and  Mr.  Justice  Williams.  As  this  silly  test  obtained 
in  Huntington's  case,  Dr.  Gilman  very  rationally  meets  it,  and  com- 
pletely overturns  it  by  the  cases  which  he  cites.  We  desire  to  show, 
however,  that  all  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Gilman,  no  matter  for  what 
purpose,  are  genuine  cases  of  insanity,  and  essentially  unlike  the  case 
of  Huntington.  It  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Gilman,  not  only  to  show  that 
Huntington  was  insane,  and  therefore  wrongfully  punished,  but  to 
prove,  first,  that  there  is  such  a  disease  as  moral  insanity;  secondly, 
that  it  is  curable  by  medical  treatment;  thirdly,  that  the  test  estab* 
lished  by  the  triers  of  Huntington  has  very  often  resulted  in  judicial 
murders.  The  remaining  cases  given  by  Dr.  G.  were  decided  under 
this  test,  and  are  clearly  cases  of  legalized  murder,  the  sufferers  being 
morally,  and  therefore  legally,  unaccountable.  Let  us  be  understood. 
The  above  points  Dr.  Gilman  has  clearly  sustained,  but  he  has  utterly 
failed  to  establish  Huntington's  case  as  one  of  moral  insanity.  Had 
the  triers  of  Huntington,  therefore,  not  adopted  this  erroneous  test,  or 
flatly  set  aside  the  medical  testimony,  Huntington  would  have  been 
turned  loose  upon  society,  to  renew  his  depredations  upon  it.  This 
was  not  even  to  be  thought  of  by  practical  men.  It  was  as  necessary 
to  lop  him  off  society  as  to  amputate  a  mortified  limb. 

It  might  be  argued  by  the  sickly  sentimentalist  and  psendo-philan* 
thropist,  that  he  might  have  been  shut  up  in  an  asylum  and  "cured  by 
treatment,"  but  surely  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  regard 
•nch  a  case  as  "past  all  surgery." 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  men  so  eminent  as  Professors  Gilman 
and  Parker  believed  as  they  did  in  this  case.  Their  testimony  will 
fearfully  increase  the  number  of  judicial  murders.  Judges  and  lawyers, 
alow  to  believe  what  it  is  so  dif&cult  for  a  non-medical  man  to  under- 
stand, even  the  existence  of  moral  insanity,  can  hereafter  overpower, 
brow-beat  and  abash  an  ordinary  physician,  struggling  to  save  a  poor 
maniac  from  the  gallows.  We  think  we  can  see  the  scowl  of  con- 
tempt with  which  the  court  will  hear  the  term  "  moral  insanity " 
issuing  from  the  modest  lips  of  the  conscientious  medical  witness,  and 
see  the  brazen-faced  attorney,  as  he  details  to  the  jury  with  provokikig 
mioutifie  the  long  list  of  Huntington's  villanies.  How  he  swept  down 
Broadway  in  his  magnificent  curricle  and  spanking  bays,  followed  by 
his  fast  woman  in  a  separate  vehicle,  "two  in  hand."  The  splendor 
of  his  lighted  halls,  the  wine,  the  elegancies,  the  luxury,  the  gaiety, 
that  band  of  music  to  soothe  the  delicate  nerves  of  his  elegant  wife^ 
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who,  sparkling  in  diamonds,  lay  panting  for  new  excitements  amid  the 
namerons  throng  of  her  attendants.  How  all  this  was  wrung  from 
the  honest  industry  of  the  "  people,"  the  hard-fisted  yeomanry  of  the 
country,"  and  that  the  great  medical  luminaries  of  the  land,  with  their 
hair-splitting  theories  excogitated  in  their  gloomy  closets,  to  establish 
the  difference  between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee,  has  pronounced 
that  a  case  to  be  treated  with  physic — that  he  should  have  pills  and 
potions  rather  than  a  shaved  head  and  striped  breeches,  and,  finally  to 
attain  the  climax  of  his  vulgar  peroration  in  the  expressive  ''  Bah  I " 
What  jury  could  resist  it  ? 

Dr.  Oilman  has  succeeded  in  making  all  the  points  in  the  case,  save 
that  for  which  all  the  rest  were  made — the  insanity  of  Huntington. 
In  making  those,  this,  for  the  establishment  of  which  they  were  under* 
taken,  he  has  clearly  demonstrated  to  possess  nothing  in  common 
with  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  case  alone — isolated — a  central 
stench,  with  nothing  in  sympathy  but  the  surroundings* of  a  kindred 
scoundrelism.  « 

The  case  of  successful  legal  treatment  which  we  promised  to  add, 
is  recorded  by  Nathan  Smith.  It  is  of  a  young  man  who  had  suffered 
from  typhoid  fever.  Though  moral  and  upright  before,  the  disease 
had  so  changed  his  moral  faculty  that  he  subsequently  took  to  stealing; 
not  hesitating  to  steal  from  a  young  acquaintance  who  had  kindlj 
nursed  him  through  his  sickness.  Finally  he  was  severely  punished, 
when  he  recovered  from  his  malady. 

Huntington,  we  are  informed,  suffered  from  piles.  It  is  possible 
that  this  fact,  in  accordance  with  Dean  Swift's  theory  of  madness, 
bad  its  influence  in  determining  the  conclusion  of  his  medical  examiners, 
and  we  quote  a  case  in  point  from  that  celebrated  author: 

''The  other  instance  is,  what  I  have  read  some  where  in  a  very  an* 
dent  author,  of  a  mighty  king,  who,  for  the  space  of  above  thirty  years, 
amused  himself  to  take  and  lose  towns;  beat  armies,  and  be  beaten; 
drive  princes  out  of  their  dominions;  frighten  children  from  their  bread 
and  butter;  burn,  lay  waste,  plunder,  dragoon,  massacre  subject  and 
stranger,  friend  and  foe,  male  and  female.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
philosophers  of  each  country  were  in  grave  dispute  upon  causes 
natural,  moral  and  political,  to  find  out  where  they  should  assign  an 
original  solution  of  this  phenomenon.  At  last  the  vapor  or  spirit 
which  animated  the  hero's  brain,  being  in  perpetual  circulation, 
geized  upoii  that  region  of  the  human  body  so  renowned  for  furnish- 
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ing  the  zibeta  occiden talis,*  and  gathering  there  into  a  tumor,  left  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  that  time  in  peace.  Of  such  mighty  couse- 
quences  it  is,  where  those  exhalations  fix;  and  of  so  little  from  whence 
they  proceed.  The  same  spirits  which,  in  their  superior  progress, 
would  conquer  a  kingdom,  descending  upon  the  anus,  conclude  in  a 
fistula/' 


PARISIAN  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  THK  Atlanta  Medical  and  Sukoical  Journal. 

December  1th,  1856. 
Dear  Doctor. — Exclusive  systems  of  practice  in  medicine,  and 
methods  of  operating  in  surgery,  or  perhaps  I  should  be  better  under- 
stood were  1  to  say  hobbys  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
have  done  as  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  science  as  any  one  con- 
sideration. All  combat  the  principle,  yet  all  are  to  some  extent  cul- 
pable, and  worse;  it  is  usually  those  who  have  position  and  influence 
that  are  most  persevering  in  forming  theories  and  proposiug  opera- 
tions, and  for  a  series  of  years  bending  facts,  however  stubborn,  to 
suit  and  support  their  peculiar  views.  No  one  who  is  the  least  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  medicine  and  surgery,  will  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Let  us  then  all  be  upon  the  alert, 
watching  ourselves  as  well  as  our  neighbor,  and  if  we  should  see  any- 
thing rational,  attended  with  happy  results,  to  whatever  extent  we 
may  be  enraptured  with  our  own  peculiar  view^s,  let  us  not  pass  it  by 
as  unworthy  of  consideration,  but  stow  it  away  until  circumstances 
shall  make  it  practicable.  There  are  accidents  and  deformities  re- 
quiring operations,  which,  in  different  cases,  differ  so  much  in  extent, 
position,  &c.,  that  no  one  method  of  operating,  however  successful 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  can  be  applied  with  the  same  happy  result 
in  all.  Yesico-vaginal  fistula,  which  is  at  present  exciting  considera- 
ble attention,  and  for  which  several  new  methods  of  operating  have 
been  proposed  within  a  few  years,  is  an  example  of  this  class  of  acci- 
dents. In  this  loathsome  lesion,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  evident  that 
no  one  method  can  be  alike  applicable  in  all  cases— that  the  opera- 

*  Paracelsus,  who  was  so  famous  for  cbemistrj,  tried  an  experiment  upon 
human  excrement  to  make  perfume  of  it;  which,  when  be  had  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, be  called  zibeta  occidentaiis,  or  western  civet,  the  back  parts  of  man 
(according  to  its  division  mentioned  by  the  author,  p.  95)  being  the  west. 
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tion  proposed  should  be  dictated  by  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
lesion,  and  other  considerations  surrounding  the  case,  rather  than  by 
our  predilections  for  any  favorite  method ;  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  successful  methods  proposed,  the  greater  will  be  our  resources. 
With  this  view,  I  have  thought  it  not  amiss  to  record  here  the 
method  adopted  in  a  case  some  time  since  by  M.  Nelaton,  which, 
although  not  new,  (the  figure  of  eight  suture,)  still  the  manner  of  in- 
troducing and  extracting  the  pins  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  fistula  was  small,  rather  transverse,  extending  more  to  the 
right  than  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  nearer  the  neck  of  the  blad* 
der  than  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  After  bringing  down  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  with  Mnseux's  forceps,  the  os  externum  being  previously 
dilated,  the  fistula  could  be  readily  seen;  the  edges  were  new  fresh- 
ened with  considerable  loss  of  substance,  removing  the  entire  cicatrix 
— a  procedure  which  M.  Nelaton  considers  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  operation.  Three  ordinary  suture  pins,  with  a  thread  firmly 
attached  jto  the  head  of  each,  were  now  introduced  as  in  an  ordinary 
wound,  and  the  freshened  edges  brought  accurately  in  contact  by 
means  of  a  ligature  passed  around  the  pins,  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8. 
The  pins  were  so  directed  that  the  head  of  each  pointed  towards  the 
mouth  of  th^  vagina,  so  that  by  means  of  the  threads  attached  which 
passed  out  of  the  vagina,  they  could  at  any  time  be  extracted  without 
distending  the  vagina,  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  wound.  A 
catheter  was  secured  in  the  urethra.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration the  first  pin  was  removed  by  means  of  the  thread  attached; 
two  days  after  the  two  remaining  pins  were  removed  in  the  same  way, 
the  urine  all  the  time  passing  through  the  catheter.  Two  weeks  after 
the  operation  the  catheter  was  removed,  when  it  was  found  that  she 
could,  for  a  length  of  time,  retain  her  urine,  passing  the  whole  per 
nrethra — demonstrating  the  entire  success  of  the  operation.  Upon 
examination  some  time  after,  it  was  found  that  the  wound  had  united 
regularly  in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  evident  that  this  method  cannot 
be  adopted  in  all  cases,  but  when  applicable  is  certainly  rational,  and 
from  the  above  result  may  be  performed  with  success. 

Since  my  last  letter,  we  have  had  in  Paris  the  **  Blue  Man,''  But- 
ler, of  New  York;  he  for  several  days  occupied  a  bed  in  the  wards  of 
M.  Nelaton,  and  during  his  stay  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  But- 
ler, aa  you  are  apprised,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  discoloration  of 
the  skin  by  the  long  and  continued  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  admin- 
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istered  in  his  case  with  the  hope  of  relieving  an  inveterate  epilepsy, 
with,  however,  no  very  favorable  result,  as  he  is  at  present  in  Europe 
to  be  treated,  net  for  the  discoloration  of  the  skin,  with  which  I  be- 
lieve he  is  rather  pleased,  but  for  his  epilepsy.  This  case  certainly 
proves  the  permanency  of  such  discolorations,  as  it  has  for  eighteen 
years  resisted  all  attempts  to  remove  the  deposit.  Butler,  it  appears, 
has  been  submitted  to  quite  a  variety  of  plans  of  treatment  for  the 
relief  of  his  epileptic  attacks;  more  recently  Dr.  Green,  of  New  York, 
cauterized  the  larynx  and  trachea  by  means  of  the  probang,  with  no 
favorable  result.  Dr.  Parker,  of  the  same  city,  proposed  castration, 
the  proposition,  as  Butler  says,  having  for  a  basis  the  favorable  result 
of  some  cases  operated  on  by  a  physician  of  Georgia,  whose  name  I 
cannot  at  present  recall — ^you,  however,  I  am  confident,  will  recollect 
the  report.  Butler  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  place  himself  under  the 
care  of  Marshall  Hall,  who  saw  him  during  his  recent  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, and  proposes  to  cure  his  epilepsy  by  tracheotomy.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  London,  and  finding  Dr.  Hall  absent  for  some  length  of 
time,  he  visited  Paris  to  have  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent physicians.  Not  finding  M.-  Nelaton  disposed  to  favor  any  ope- 
ration, but  to  experiment  upon  the  deposit,  he  left  the  hospital  and 
Paris,  for  London,  I  suppose. 

The  discussion  at  the  AcaMmit  de  Midtdne^  upon  the  treatment  of 
ovarian  dropsy,  so  frequ^tly  referred  to  in  my  letters,  has  been  clos- 
ed, not'  before  however  all  the  members  of  that  savant  body,  who 
w^e  disposed,  had  expressed  their  views  upon  this  complex  proposi- 
tion. As  remarked  in  a  previous  letter,  it  is  not  convenient  here  for 
me  to  follow  this  discussion  in  all  its  meanderings,  and  were  I  to  at- 
tempt it  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  should  render  the  subject  less 
complex — whether  I  should  not,  by  recording  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, add  to  the  confusion  which  already  exists.  Much  has  certainly 
been  said,  both  for  and  against  the  interference  of  the  surgeon,  and 
much  upon  either  side  to  no  purpose.  As  in  almost  all  discussions, 
there  has  been  two  extremes,  both,  perhaps,  alike  irrational — the 
more  practical  occupying  a  happy  medium.  It  is  evident,  however, 
ikiBX  the  old  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  if  you  will  allow  the  ex- 
pression, as  regards  the  radical  treatment,  has  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  recover. 

M.  Yelpeau  closed  the  discussion;  his  remarks  upon  that  occasion 
were  entirely  practical,  and  was  certainly  the  best  solution  of  the 
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whole  subject  that  has  been  given  during  the  discussion;  so  important 
do  I  consider  this  last  effort,  that  1  give  it  below  (in  substance)  at 
the  risk  of  worrying  you  with  this  subject.  That  it  may  be  better 
appreciated,  I  propose  before  doing  so  to  make  an  extract  from  a 
memoir  read  before  the  Acaddmie  by  M.  Creuveilhier.  In  this  me- 
moir we  find  the  following  in  regard  to  the  varieties  of  ovarian  tumors: 

**  Cysts  of  the  ovary  do  not  always  constitute  the  same  anatomical 
lesion.  The  question  of  treatment,  which  should  always  be  surgical, 
will  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  cyst,  as 
regards  the  liquid  it  contains,  the  disposition  of  its  walls,  and  its 
structure.  As  to  the  liquid  they  contain,  they  may  be  divided  into 
serous  cysts,  containing  limpid  serum  or  serum  of  various  colors;  into 
albumvnous  cysts,  in  which  the  liquid  resembles  the  white  of  an  egg\ 
and  into  gdaiinous  cysts,  the  contents  resembling  jelly;  these  distinc- 
tions, although  extremely  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view, 
are  not  always  easily  established  by  the  character  of  the  fluctuation. 

''As  regards  the  disposition  of  the  cysts  themselves,  they  may  be 
divided  into  four  varieties:  firstly,  unilocular  cysts;  secondly,  multi' 
locular  cjsts]  thirdly,  areolar  or  vesicular  cysts;  fourthly,  compound  or 
amplicated  cysts.  The  latter  being  the  result  of  the  association  of  a 
unilocular  with  a  multilocular  cyst,  or  either  of  these  with  the  areolar 
Or  vesicular;  again,  a  cyst  may  be  considered  compound  or  compli- 
cated, when  it  has  for  its  basis  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  ovary." 

The  above  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  as  well  as  most  practical 
division  of  ovarian  cysts.  It  is  true  that  several  of  them'  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  yet  all  have  been  recognized. 

M.  Velpeau's  conclusion  was  in  substance  as  follows: 

**The  question  at  present  under  discussion  before  the  Acaddmie  is 
extremely  complex.  For  its  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  determine, 
firstly,  the  ordinary  duration  of  the  disease;  secondly,  its  gravity; 
thirdly,  the  value  of  the  various  plans  of  treatment  to  combat  it:  that 
is,  to  determine,  for  example,  whether  a  radical  cure  ever  follows  the 
simple  puncture,  and  in  what  proportion  of  cases,  and  if  the  treatment 
by  injections  be  proposed,  to  determine  whether  iodine  is  better  than 
all  others;  and  fourthly,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  various  cysts. 

"The  first  proposition — the  duration  of  ovarian  cysts — can  it  be 
determined  ?  What  has  been  said  here  in  regard  to  their  duration  is 
far  from  being  exact.  Two,  six  and  ten  years  have  been  given  as 
their  term  of  duration;  how  have  they  arrived  at  such  conclusions? 
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At  the  commencement, — that  is  to  say,  when  the  cyst  has  but  the 
size  of  an  egg  or  an  orange, — it  is  seldom  recognized,  and  often,  when 
recognized,  and  the  physician  called,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  its  origin ;  again,  are  not  all  apprised  of  the  very 
great  difiFerence  in  the  march  of  sere  us  collections  ?  In  dropsy  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  for  example,  there  are  some  cases  that  acquire  a  de- 
velopment in  six  months  that  others  are  six  years  in  attaining.  In 
some  women,  again,  ovarian  tumors  are  recognized  much*  earlier  thaa 
in  others;  thus,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  delicate  woman,  with  thin 
abdominal  walls,  a  cyst  would  be  much  easier  and  earlier  detected 
than  in  a  corpulent  woman,  with  thick  abdominal  walls.  It  is,  then, 
extremely  diflScult  to  determine  the  ordinary  duration  of  such  cysts. 
I  have  seen  ovarian  tumors  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  acquire,  in  less 
than  a  year,  the  dimensions  of  the  head  of  an  adult,  and  after  arriving 
at  that  point,  1  have  known  quite  a  number  of  women  to  live  four, 
ten,  fifteen  and  eighteen  years.  Taking  all  into  consideration,  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  women  attacked  with 
this  form  of  dropsy,  may  live  six,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  eight 
years  after  the  tumor  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be  detected;  and  since,  in 
a  number  of  cases,  life  is  prolonged,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
treatment  whatever,  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  years,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely imprudent  to  adopt  any  plan  of  treatment  that  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger.  But,  as  it  must,  sooner  or  latter,  prove 
fatal,  it  is  certainly  rational  to  interfere." 

Arriving  at  the  third  proposition,  M.  Velpeau  adds  :  "  Can  cysts 
of  the  ovary  be  cured  by  the  administration  of  internal  remedies  ? 
The  negative  response  of  MM.  Gruveilheir  and  Trousseau  greatly 
surprised  me,  as  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  cases  cnred  in  this 
way.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  ovarian  cysts,  from  their 
isolation  from  the  organism,  were  not  under  the  influence  of  internal 
remedies;  it  has  been  asked.  How  it  was  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  absorption  to  take  place?  I  might  ask,  also,  if  the 
organism,  under  such  circumstances,  secreted  such  large  quantities  of 
liquid,  why  it  is,  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  might  not  be 
absorbed.  This  is  a  question,  however,  that  cannot  be  determined 
except  by  facts.  Hydrocele,  although  very  rarely,  it  is  true,  some- 
times presents  examples  of  spontaneous  cures. 

M.  Yelpean  here  mentioned  a  case  of  hydrocele,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed an  operation,  which  disappeared  spontaneously  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours. 
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When  the  cysts,  adds  M.  Velpeau,  are  very  small,  this  spontaneous 
or  accidental  rupture  may  result  in  a  radical  cure,  as  has  been  cited 
in  several  cases  during  the  discussion  ;  but  often  death  is  the  conse- 
quence. In  a  report  of  12  cases  of  such  ruptures,  by  Tilt,  there  were 
thirty  deaths  ;  making  it,  by  no  means,  a  desirable  accident;  it  is  not, 
however,  very  frequent.  I  have  only  observed  it  twice,  and  in  both 
cases  death  was  the  result.  At  the  commencement  of  this  discussion, 
I  mentioned  some  cases  in  which  the  simple  puncture  was  followed  by 
death.  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  these  facts  were  mentioned,  that 
they  would  occasion  the  long  and  deplorable  statistics  that  have  been 
produced  in  this  discussion. 

According  to  Southom,  as  cited  by  M.  Trousseau,  in  twenty-one 
cases  of  simple  puncture  there  were  four  deaths  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  three  during  the  first  month,  and  fourteen  during 
the  first  year.  In  thirty- six  cases  reported  by  Lee,  there  were  three 
deaths  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  six  during  the  first  few  days, 
twelve  in  one  year,  five  in  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and 
one  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years.  In  a  report  by  Kiwisch  of 
sixty-four  cases  of  simple  puncture,  there  were  nine  deaths  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  six  after  a  second  puncture,  fifteen  after  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  puncture.  It  would  appear  from  the  above, 
that  the  simple  puncture  is  extremely  fatal  in  England  and  Oermany  ; 
something  which  I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  does  not  appear  to  me 
possible.  We  have  never  seen  any  such  results  in  France.  I  said 
that  I  had  seen  four  deaths  from  the  simple  puncture  ;  they  were 
cases  very  grave  and  complicated — gelatinous  and  multilocular  cysts 
— ^but  no  one  of  them  died  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  all  lived  for  some 
length  of  time.  Within  the  past  thirty  years,  I  have  performed  this 
operation  quite  a  number  of  times,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
cases  above-mentioned,  have  never  seen  death  as  the  result  of  the 
puncture — all  have  lived  four,  five,  six,  and  ten  years,  some  few  as 
many  as  fifteen  years.  This,  as  you  see,  resembles,  in  no  particular, 
the  frightful  statistics  above  alluded  to.  Why  is  this  ?  Statistics  are^ 
frequently  on  the  order  of  ^sop's  Fables,  in  which  is  found  all  that 
may  be  desirable  for  good  or  bad.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
statistics  above  referred  to  are  not  exact ;  I  shall  not,  however, 
attempt  here  their  solution.  After  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
I  am  still  firmly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  simple  puncture,  within  itself,. 
is  not  fatal,  and  is  generally  inoffensive.  Will  it  cure  ovarian  dropsy  f 
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Some  cases ;  I  saw  one  example,  several  years  ago,  in  connection 
with  Recamier  and  Nelaton.  The  simple  puncture,  like  the  spon- 
taneous rupture,  sometimes  results  in  a  cure,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  such  cases  are  exceptional.  Has  it  no  inconveniences  ?  It  cer- 
tainly has.  Where  we  are  forced  to  resort  to  it  frequently,  for  the 
relief  of  urgent  symptoms,  we,  in  the  end,  exhaust  the  patient.  It 
should  be  resorted  to  rarely,  and  with  decision. 

The  extirpation  of  the  cyst  I  There  is  a  singular  contradiction 
between  the  idea,  that  is,  with  reason  advanced,  of  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  operation,  and  the  statistics  of  the  English  and 
American  surgeons.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  explain  this  con- 
trast. It  is  very  certain  that  I  shall  never  dare  perform  such  an 
operation  ;  and  I  should  here  say,  in  honor  to  the  surgeons  of  France, 
that  this  operation  has  never  found  favor  with  us. 

I  come  now  to  the  treatment  by  the  injections  of  iodine.  This 
method  is  not  as  new  as  is  generally  believed ;  the  injection  of  cysts 
was  practised  during  the  past  century.  How  is  it,  then,  that  this 
method  is  creating  at  present  such  an  emotion  ?  It  is  natural  we 
should  apply  to  cysts  of  the  ovary  what  has  been  applied  to 
hydrocele  ;  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  done.  As  the  liquid,  that 
was  first  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele,  was  extremely 
irritating,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  inflammation  went  beyond 
the  limits  that  were  then  thought  necessary  to  insure  a  cure,  and 
resulted  in  extremely  grav§  incidents.  This  prevented  the  generaliza- 
tion of  such  injections.  Bi^t  as  it  w«^s  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction, 
that  for  the  cure  of  such  collections  it  was  not  necessary  to  determine 
in  the  walls  of  the  cyst  a  high  grade  of  inflammation,  and  that  iodine, 
which  is  much  less  irritating  than  wine,  produced  sufiBcient  irritation 
to  obtain  the  result  desired,  without  the  risk  of  accidents  so  frequent 
from  the  injections  of  alcoholic  liquids,  I  saw  at  once  the  advantages 
that  would  resnlt  from  applying  the  treatment  of  hydrocele  to  the 
various  cysts,  and  thus  multiplying  its  use.  This  question,  besides,  is 
not  new  ;  it  was  discussed  here  in  1846.  I  then  expressed  my  views 
before  the  Academic  upon  this  point  ;  they  were  supported  by  M.  M. 
Berard  and  Jobert,  and  combatted  by  Blandin,  Gerdy  and  Roux. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  several  surgeons  commenced  studying  this 
subject,  and  that-  M.  Boinet  commenced  his  experiments,  which  be  has 
multiplied  and  studied  with  such  zeal  and  care,  that  this  method  has 
been  recognised  as  his — bearing  his  name. 
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In  the  practice  of  M.  M.  Boinet,  Robert,  Mouod,  Demarquay, 
Haguier,  Briquet,  Nekton  and  in  my  own,  we  have  a  total  of  130 
cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  treated  by  the  injections  of  iodine.  Let  as 
see  what  we  will  have  from  the  analysis  of  130  operations.  In  this 
number,  there  were  thirty  deaths  and  sixty-four  cures.  Thirty  deaths 
in  130  operations  !  This  is  certainly  a  very  heavy  per  cent.,  and  I 
would  be  little  disposed  to  defend  the  operation,  did  I  believe  that 
such  a  per  cent,  of  deaths  would  necessary  result.  Let  us  go  still 
farther,  and  determine  the  circumstances,  if  possible,  that  produced 
this  result.  By  what  accidents  did  these  thirty  women  die  ?  When 
I  performed  the  first  few  operations  of  this  kind,  that  which  occupied 
me  all  the  time,  and  sometimes  arrested  me,  was  the  danger  of  inject- 
ing such  a  vast  cavity,  with  the  great  diflBculty  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  cyst  upon  which  I  was  operating.  It  has  been  said 
here,  that  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumors  is  attended  with  no  diffi- 
culty. My  compliments  to  any  of  my  confreres  who  are  of  this 
opinion.  As  to  myself,  I  must  say,  that  I  have  found  the  diagnosis, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  extremely  difiBcult.  When  these  cysts  are  small, 
it  is  certainly  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  true 
cysts  of  the  ovary  from  other  cysts  or  collections  of  liquid  in  that 
region,  as  cysts  of  Wolfeian  bodies,  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  circum- 
scribed dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  &c.,  &c.  When  the  cyst  is 
sufficiently  large  to  overcome  this  confusion,  and  it  being  recognised 
without  difficulty,  there  is  something  still  of  great  importance  to 
determine — to  consider  the  character  of  the  liquid  it  contains.  All 
know  the  difference,  in  point  of  gravity  and  curability,  between  a 
serous  and  a  gelatinous  cyst.  Not  only  does  the  liquid  differ  in 
different  cysts,  but  I  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  same  cyst  we 
may  have  at  different  examinations  a  liquid  which  differs  greatly  in 
aspect.  Thus,  a  serous  cyst  to-day  may  later  become  sanguineous, 
and  vice  versa.  Besides,  I  have  seen  cysts  in  which  the  first  liquid 
extracted  presented  the  color  of  blood,  and  later,  the  cyst  becomiog 
distended,  the  liquid  was  serous.  It  was  the  result,  most  probably, 
of  the  injection  of  iodine — thus  transforming  its  walls.  I  have  often 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  transformation  in  hydroceles — 
to  see  a  hydrocele  in  the  liquid  presented  ;  the  color  of  blood,  to  be- 
come later  serous.  I  have,  by  observing  such  cases,  learned  to 
produce  this  transformation  artificially.    I  have  often  cared  hydroceles 
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of  the  above  character  by  converting  them,  by  means  of  the  first  in- 
jection, into  an  ordinary  hydrocele. 

The  operation  by  the  injection  of  iodine,  is  it  attended  with  danger  T 
What  are  the  dangers  ?  I  must  acknowledge  that  I,  at  one  time, 
dreaded  greatly  the  inflammation  of  the  cyst ;  but  I  have  since  learn- 
ed that  it  is  not  to  be  feared.  The  inflammation  is  never  intense  ; 
and  is  always  limited  to  the  point  the  liquid  touches.  Neither  do  I 
fear  the  puncture,  as  I  have  learned  from  experience  that  the  simple 
puncture  is  not  dangerous. 

Where  is  the  danger  then,  and  how  can  we  explain  the  development 
of  fatal  accidents  ?  My  impression  is,  that  the  accidents  are  the 
result  of  the  employment  of  the  canula  or  tube,  as  practiced  by  some 
surgeons.  The  method  of  operating  in  which  the  canula  or  tube  is 
left  in  the  cyst,  is  certainly  objectionable,  as  it  is  almost  always  attend- 
ed with  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst.  In  the 
statistics  of  this  operation,  the  methods  of  operating  have  been  con- 
founded; there  is,  however,  a  very  great  diflference;  for  example, 
between  the  method  by  canula  or  tube,  and  the  subcutaneous  process; 
a  difference  which  satisfactorily  explains  the  difference  in  results.  In 
the  subcutaneous  method  of  M.  Ouerin,  there  is  rarely  ever  suppura- 
tive inflammation,  while  in  the  process  with  canula  there  is,  as  above 
suggested,  almost  always  suppurative  inflammation,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  kept  up  until  the  patient  is  exhausted,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  injections  of  iodine. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  were  the  methods  adopted  in  the  thirty  cases 
before  mentioned,  that  proved  fatal.  In  twenty  of  the  cases  a  canula 
was  left  in  the  cyst,  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  then,  we  may  very  well 
attribute  the  unfavorable  results  in  the  twenty  cases  to  this  circum- 
stance. There  are  only  ten  cases,  then,  where  death  may  be  attributed 
to  the  injections  of  iodine.  Ten  deaths  in  130  operations  is  not  such  a 
great  per  cent. ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  result  in  any  new 
operation,  where  there  is  such  hesitation  in  its  performance.  When, 
then,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  treatment  of  ovarian  cysts,  by  the 
injection  of  iodine,  is  not  more  fatal  than  the  simple  puncture,  with 
many  more  chances  to  cure,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  method  with 
many  advantages. 

In  resume,  then,  I  will  conclude  this  subject  by  saying,  that  cysts 
of  the  ovary,  the  most  frequently  mortal  in  a  length  of  time,  extremely 
variable,  but  which  may  be  approximated  at  a  few  years,  say  six  or 
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eight,  one  but  little  affected  by  internal  remedies,  may  rupture  spon- 
taneously; but  such  rupture,  although  sometimes  followed  by  a  cure, 
-^is  ordinarily  very  fatal.  That  the  simple  puncture  does  not  oflfer, 
within  itself,  any  gr«at  danger,  but  that  it  is  to  some  extent  objection- 
able, where  it  is  for  a  long  time,  and  at  short  intervals,  repeated — aB 
under  such  circumstances  it  exhausts  the  patient — that  the  proposi- 
tion to  extripate  such  cysts  should  be  rejected — that  the  methods  by 
injection,  although  dangerous  where  irritating  liquids  were  used,  have 
become  inoffensive,  and  of  great  advantage  since  iodine  has  been 
adopted — that  the  injection  of  iodine  is,  without  doubt,  of  great 
utility  in  serous  cysts.  As  to  the  other  forms  of  cysts,  the  wisest  plan 
is  to  let  them  alone. 

Paris,  December  20M,  1856. 
In  a  letter  a  few  weeks  ago,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
by  means  of  numerous  inoculatiofis  with  the  pus  from  a  primitive 
chancre,  or  in  other  words,  by  syphilisation,  I  promised  to  keep  you 
informed  of  the  progress  of  a  case  in  the  wards  of  M.  Nelaton,  which 
is  being  submitted  to  this  new  treatment.  The  inoculations  have 
been  constantly  going  on — the  patient  at  present  presenting  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  chancres.  The  idea  of  such  a  number  upon  one 
patient  would,  without  further  explanation,  appear  frightful,  and 
would  at  once  lead  us  to  conclude  that,  aside  from  the  disgust  and 
suffering,  which  we  would  imagine  great,  under  such  circumstances^ 
there  would  be  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  neither  of 
which  is  the  case — the  patient  appearing  more  comfortable,  and 
certainly  in  better  spirits,  than  before  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
periments. From  the  first  crop  of  chancres,  which  were  large,  the 
successive  crops  have  gradually  diminished  in  size,  until  at  present 
they  are  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat,  it  being  with  diflScultj 
that  the  inoculations  take  effect.  As  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
patient,  there  has  been  no  very  marked  change,  the  most  important 
being  the  disappearance  of  osteocope,  which,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inoculations,  existed  to  such  an  extent  as  frequently  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  sleep.  The  nodes  on  several  of  the  super- 
ficial bones  have,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  diminished  in  size.  It  is 
evident  that  the  disease  is  making  no  progress,  and,  from  all  symptoms^ 
would  appear  to  be  yielding  to  its  treatment.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  speak  positively  upon  this  point,  as  in  a  few  weeks  we  may 
Bee  the  disease  recommence  it  ravages.     As  soon  as  the  inoculations, 
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which  are  at  present  made  with  the  pus  fromvprevioos  inoculations, 
entirely  cease  to  take  effect,  tbey  will  be  recommenced,  as  at  first, 
with  pus  from  a  primitive  chancre.  This  case  is  watched  with  great 
anxiety  by  the  friends  of  the  doctrine  of  syphilisation,  as  a  favorable 
result  would  place  them  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  their  adversaries, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  M.  Ricord. 

I  visited  the  wards  of  M.  Maisonneuve  a  few  days  ago,  to  witness 
an  amputation  of  the  leg,  without  the  use  of  saw  or  knife — a  novel 
proposition,  you  will  readily  agree.  I,  however,  only  saw  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  dead  subject,  and  after  witnessing  it  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  such  operations  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  dead- 
room.  The  operation  consists  of  first  breaking  the  bone  by  means  of 
a  macfhine  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  and  afterwards  to 
make  a  section  of  the  soft  parts,  a  few  inches  below  the  fracture,  with 
the  tcraseur^  so  much  vaunted  by  M.  Ghassaignac  for  the  extirpation 
of  polypus  of  the  uterus,  hemorrhoids,  &c.,  consisting  in  a  chain  or 
piece  of  wire  passed  through  a  metallic  box  and  tightened  by  means  of 
a  screw,  thus  dividing  the  tissues  by  constriction;  after  the  complete 
division  of  the  soft  parts,  the  limb  is  detached  by  forcibly  tearing  the 
bone  from  the  muscles.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  plan  of  amputating, 
18  to  prevent  the  loss  of  blood,  he  contending  that  there  is  no 
hemorrhage  from  the  division  of  the  tissues,  however  vascular,  and 
even  of  large  sized  arteries,  with  the  ecraseur.  There  are  other  con- 
siderations which  he  did  not  discuss,  and  which  I  shall  defer  until  I 
see  the  operation  upon  the  living  subject,  which  will  likely  not  be  a 
great  while.  He  had  amputated  an  arm  by  this  process;  the  patient 
died,  however,  in  a  few  days  after  the  operation. 

There  are,  at  present,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Velpeau,  four  cases  of 
fracture,  which,  from  their  rarity  and  other  considerations,  are  not 
without  interest.  The  first  case  that  I  shall  notice,  and  which  is  the 
least  frequent  of  all,  is  a  fracture  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  glenoid 
cavity, — the  result  of  a  fall,  which  at  the  same  time  produced  a  dis- 
location of  the  humerus  downwards  and  forwards,  the  fracture  being 
produced  by  the  force  with  which  the  head  of  the  bone  was  driven 
against  the  internal  lip  of  this  cavity.  There  is  always  a  dislocation 
of  the  humerus  accompanying  this  fracture,  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom being  a  reproduction  of  the  dislocation  from  the  slightest  motion; 
crepitation  is  possible  after  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation.  The 
treatment  consists  in  fixing  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  its  proper 
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position  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  M.  Velpeau  contends  that  this 
fractnre  is  not  so  rare  as  is  generally  supposed;  that  its  existence  is 
frequently  not  recognised  by  the  surgeon. 

Another  case  in  the  same  locality,  and  also  very  rare,  is  a  fractnre 
of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus — an  intra-capsular  fracture  of 
the  neck,  the  solution  of  continuity  being  entirely  above  the  insertion 
of  the  capsule — the  head  of  the  bone  resting  without  attachments  in 
the  capsule.  If  there  be  no  great  muscular  developments,  nor  impac- 
tion, the  fracture  is  readily  recognised  by  the  mobility  of  the  detached 
head,  crepitation,  &c.  What  should  be  our  prognosis  of  such  a  frac* 
ture?  Will  we  have  union  of  the  two  fragments,  or  necrosis  of  the 
detached  head  ?  M.  Yelpeau  contends  that  if  the  humerus  be  kept 
fixed  in  a  favorable  position,  that  in  quite  a  majority  of  cases  the 
functions  of  the  limb,  to  a*  great  extent  at  least,  will  be  restored  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  case  under  consideration  is  in  support  of  M.  Yelpean, 
M  three  weeks  have  passed  without  any  accident,  the  patient  appearing 
to  be  doing  as  well  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  Notwithstanding . 
the  views  of  M.  Yelpeau,  and  the  favorable  result  of  the  above  case,  I 
am  disposed  to  believe,  as  Prof.  Erichsen  has  suggested,  that  when 
we  have  such  favorable  results,  that  there  is  either  an  impaction  of 
the  fragments,  or  else  the  fracture  at  some  point,  at  least,  has 
descended  below  the  insertion  of  the  capsule,  the  superior  fragment 
receiving  its  support  from  this  membrane. 

'  The  other  two  cases,  a  transverse  fractnre  of  the  patella,  and  a 
fracture  of  the  olecranon  process,  are  comparatively  much  more 
frequent,  but,  from  the  various  plans  suggested  to  retain  the  fragments 
in  contact,  are  not  less  interesting.  The  fracture  of  the  patella,  aa 
above  suggested,  is  transverse,  the  result  of  a  fall,  the  knee  coming  in 
contact  with  the  curb-stone.  After  discussing  the  modes  of  union  of 
this  fracture,  and  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  proposed 
for  its  treatment,  M.  Yelpeau  concluded  by  saying,  that  although 
there  are  upon  record  several  well-attested  cases  of  the  osseous  union^ 
that  as  a  general  rale  the  union  is  ligamentous,  and  that  we  are  not 
Authorized  to  attempt,  by  extreme  measures,  to  produce  what  experi- 
ence has  proved  exceptional — contending  that  there  is  but  little,  if 
any  difference,  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  limb,  whether  the 
tigiunent  uniting  the  two  fragments  be  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  long. 
He  says  that  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  treatment  of 
this  fracture  is  position — ^the  leg  extended,  and  the  thigh  flexed  upon 
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the  trunk.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  limb  was  placed  in  a 
wire  gutter,  and  the  superior  fragment  brought  down  by  means  of  a 
bandage  attached. 

The  case  of  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process  is  being  treated  by  a 
straight  splint  and  the  figure  of  eight  bandage. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining 
an  extremely  rare  lesion,  which,  as  I  am  in  the  way  of  speaking  of 
rare  accidents,  I  will  record  here:  It  was  a  dislocation  forwards,  of  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  middle  piece  of  the  sternum,  in  a  man 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  It  has  been  contended  by  some 
surgeons  that  this  accident  is  not  observed  except  in  young  subjects, 
and  as  the  result  of  a  direct  force;  this  case,  however,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  such  an  opinion,  as  the  subject  has  already  passed  the 
middle  age;  and  from  the  history  of  the  accident  (the  patient  falling 
from  the  second  story  of  a  house,  lighting  on  his  feet/  and  breaking, 
at  the  same  time,  both  legs, )  as  well  as  the  complete  absence  of  con- 
tusion of  the  soft  parts  covering  the  sternum,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  indirect  force.  But  how  shall 
we  account  for  a  dislocation  of  the  sternum  by  an  indirect  force? 
Shall  we  look  upon  the  sternum  in  such  cases  as  a  sort  of  second 
vertebral  column  receiving  a  portion  of  the  shock?  Or  shall  we 
account  for  the  dislocation,  under  such  circumstances,  by  the  chin 
coming  in  contact  with  the  superior  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  thus 
transmitting  the  shock,  as  some  have  imagined?  We  caa  conceive 
of  the  possibility  of  the  chin  transmitting  the  shock,  if  the  subject  light 
upon  the  head,  but  must  say  that  it  requires  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  account  for  the  accident  in  this  way,  where  the  subject  lights 
npon  his  feet.  Yours,  &c., 

W.  F.  WESTMORELAND. 


Fatal  Cases  of  Poisoning;  Phannaceutical  Carelessness. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  deaths  by  poisoning,  acd* 
dental  and  designed,  have  been  unusually  numerous.  Hardly  a 
Medical  or  Pharmaceutical  journal  comes  to  hand,  but  presents  some 
account  of  such  catastrophes.  These  cases  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  ; — Ist,  accidental  poisoning  ;  2d,  intentional  suicidal  poisoning  ; 
3d,  and  intentional  murderous  poisoning.     Of  the  latter  class  the 
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celebrated  case  of  Palmer,  in  England,  who  victimized  friends  and 
relations  for  lucre  merely,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary.  Domestic 
troubles,  taking  their  origin  in  ill-assorted  marriages,  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  both  murderous  and  suicidal  poisoning  ;  and  occasionally 
revenge  for  real  or  fancied  wrong  has  resorted  to  poison  as  the  agent 
for  its  gratification.  In  cases  of  this  character,  pharmaceutists  are 
rarely  implicated,  further  than  is  occasioned  by  the  laxity  of  law  and 
custom  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  which  under  plea  of  use  for 
vermin  may  be  obtained  with  comparative  readiness.  But  a  few  days 
since,  the  papers  recorded  an  instance  where  a  man  poisoned  himself 
and  family  by  putting  a  shilling's  worth  of  arsensic  in  the  morning 
coffee,  resulting  in  the  death  of  three.  Poison  bought  for  vermin  is 
carelessly  left  in  a  position  where  it  gets  accidentally  admixed  in  food, 
death  ensues,  and  occasions  but  a  passing  remark  from  the  editor  who 
records  the  occurrence.  When,  however,  through  the  agency  of  an 
apothecary,  poisoning  ensues,  that  public  opinion^  so  lenient  in  the 
former  case,  rises  up  in  judgment  upon  the  delinquent,  and  sometimes 
consigns  him  to  the  prison,  as  has  occurred  recently  in  England. 
Why  is  this?  Because  the  community  repose  confidence  in  the 
apothecary  as  a  conservator  of  the  public  health,  and  expect  him  to 
possess  tho^e  qualifications,  natural  and  educational,  requisite  to 
carry  out  the  important  duties  of  his  profession. 

Pharmaceutists  are,  however,  made  of  the  same  materials  as  other 
men — the  same  deficiencies  of  education — the  same  variations  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  Nature  makes  no  special  class 
designed  to  fulfil  the  onerous  and  responsible  duties  of  pharmacy  with 
unerring  certainty.  In  order  that  posterity  may  have  those  duties 
performed,  it  is  necessary  that  hoys,  (and  girls  too,  if  these  are  to  be 
employed  as  pharmaceutical  assistants)  in  this  generation,  should  be 
taught  them;  and,  to  be  able  to  learn,  they  must  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  practice  at  the  counter.  But  it  should  be  under  the 
surveillance  of  qualified  persons.  To  expect  more  than  this  in  the 
present  unprotected  condition  of  pharmacy  is  like  expecting  people  to 
be  expert  swimmers  before  they  go  in  the  water  I  Some  cannot  learn 
to  swim  even  with  the  latter  privilege,  and  so  some  men  can  never 
become  expert  and  reliable  pharmaceutists,  owing  to  natural  de- 
ficiencies and  want  of  early  training.  Yet  such  imperfect  members  of 
the  profession,  however  much  they  may  have  mistaken  their  calling, 
must  live  by  the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  from  time  to  time  they  break 
in  on  the  monotony  of  their  existence  by  an  error  of  ignorance  or 
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negligence  that  wakes  up  the  public  mind  to  a  state  of  nervous 
timidity,  and  renders  every  disciple  of  Galen  an  object  of  undefined 
suspicion.  The  public  sentiment,  however,  soon  relapses  again  into 
indifference  ^and  forgetfulness,  without  resorting  to  any  wise  pre- 
cautionary legislation,  calculated  to  give  a  proper  status  to  the 
pharmaceutist,  based  on  an  adequate  legal  protection  o^  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  from  unprincipled  competition,  and  requiring  that  all 
who  dispense  medicines  shall  be  pi^perly  prepared  for  it  by  a  special 
practical  and  theoretical  education. 

These  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  recent  occurrences  in  this 
city  and  Baltimore,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  three  individuals, 
and  in  reference  to  which  some  comment  seems  called  for  in  this 
journal,  to  point  a  caution  to  its  readers. 

About  the  beginning  of  January,  1857,  an  English  lady  called  at 
the  counter  of  a  prominent  pharmaceutist  in  Philadelphia,  and  asked 
the  proprietor  if  he  could  furnish  some  ''  black  draught,"  a  solution 
of  senna,  salts,  etc.,  better  known  in  England  than  the  U.  States. 
She  was  told  that  it  could  be  prepared  for  her  and  sent,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  A  few  days  afterwards,  needing  more  of  the 
medicine,  she  sent  her  son  to  get  a  blue  pill,  some  tamarinds,  and  to 
have  the  "  draught"  renewed,  presenting  the  labelled  vial  in  which 
the  first  draught  had  been  contained.  A  female  assistant  in  the  store 
received  \he  order,  put  into  the  vial  an  onnce  of  Bla4Jc  Drop,  and, 
without  changing  the  label,  or  signifying  to  the  messenger  its  poison- 
ous nature,  sent  it  away.  The  vial  was  subsequently  placed  by  the 
bedside  of  the  lady,  for  whom  it  was  procured,  that  she  might  take  it 
early  in  the  morning. 

Some  time  after  the  family  had  arisen,  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  lady  by  her  stertorous  breathing.  The  vial  was  examined  and 
found  emptied,  it  was  returned  to  the  apothecary,  to  query  if  it  was 
correct,  and  was  pronounced  all  right.  The  physician  of  the  family 
being  sent  for,  diagnosed  cerebral  congestion  from  apoplexy,  or  a 
narcotic  poison.  The  message  from  the  apothecary  contradicted  the 
latter  idea,  and  before  any  efficient  measures  were  taken,  the  patient 
succumbed.  On  subsequently  again  applying  to  the  apothecary,  he 
found  that  an  error  had  been  made.* 


♦  Since  the  above  was  in  print,  we  learn  from  the  "  Public  Ledger"  of  Feb. 
24th,  1857,  that  the  Coroner's  jury  has  returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with 
the  above  focts. 
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The  iDjmediate  cause  of  error  in  this  instance  was  either  careless- 
ness from  want  of  proper  training,  or  it  was  gross  ignorance.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  the  assistant  understood  the  messenger  to  say  "  Black 
Drop,"  which  is  very  probable,  especially  as  the  price  charged  indica- 
ted it,  then  why  did  she  not  label  the  vial,  knowing  it  to  be  a 
deleterious  preparation,  and  one  that  should  never  be  sold  without 
the  assurance  of  correctness,  unless  ordered  by  prescription.  The 
most  charitable  view  is,  that  the  messenger  was  understood  to  say 
*'  Black  Drop,"  and  that  the  label,  by  a  hasty  glance,  was  read 
"Black  Drop,"  (when  it  was  "Black  Draught,")  and  was  so  dis- 
pensed. If  this  view  is  abandoned,  and  the  occurrence  attributed  to 
ignorance  in  identifying  the  shop  bottle,  why  was  the  high  price  of 
black  drop  charged  for  the  preparation  of  senna  intended  ?  Such 
errors  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  store  where  a  part  of  the  duties  are 
executed  by  beginners,  unless  the  all-important  maxims  for  regulating 
extemporaneous  pharmacy  are  early  and  constantly  instilled  into  the 
apprentice  during  his  novitiate,  until  they  become  by  habit  a  second 
nature.  Until  this  period  arrives,  the  qualified  assistant  or  proprietor 
cannot  be  too  constantly  watchful  over  the  transactions  %f  the  junior. 
Some  of  these  maxims  are  the  following  : 

1st.  Never  permit  any  medicine  to  leave  the  shop  without  an 
appropriate  label.  (Had  the  vial  been  sent  properly  labelled  with 
the  direction  for  use  that  always  accompanies  it,  there  are  nine 
chances  to  one  that  its  nature  would  have  been  detected  in  time  to 
have  prevented  the  catastrophe.) 

2d.  Cultivate  a  habit  of  close  attention  when  receiving  a  message, 
and  understand  it  clearly,  before  giving  ear  to  a  second  applicant. 

3d.  Never  dispense  any  active  or  poisonous  medicine,  whether  by 
prescription  or  otherwise,  without  recurring  mentally  to  the  question, 
"  Is  it  right  ?" 

4th.  When  a  written  order  is  not  presented,  it  should  be  a  uniform 
custom  to  get  the  demand  repeated  by  putting  a  question,  thus  : 
"  Did  you  say  an  ounce  of  Black  Drop  ?"  or,  "  Laudanum  did  you 
say  ?"  or,  "  What  did  you  ask  for  ?"  In  this  way,  by  giving  very 
little  trouble  to  the  customer,  the  apothecary  may  have  a  check  on 
error  which  will  rarely  fail,  and  which,  by  long  practice,  we  can 
recommend  as  a  simple  and  safe  expedient.  There  are  names  whlch^ 
though  spelled  diflFerently,  have  an  analogy  in  sound,  and  the  case  in 
qaestion  is  an  instance  of  this,  where  the  "  a"  in  the  last  word  is  accent- 
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ed  as  the  "  a"  in  "  awful"  or  **  haul."  We  have  repeatedly  noticed 
instances  of  this  kind.  ^ 

6th.  There  is  another  precaution  which  may  be  adopted  in  every 
store  with  advantage  ;  it  is  the  German  custom  of  putting  the  sign 
f ,  under  or  above  the  label  of  every  poisonous  substance  ;  a  black 
cross  for  mineral  poisons,  and  a  red  one  for  vegetable  or  organic 
poisons.  This  sign  has  the  force  of  a  suggestive  cheek  to  the 
apothecary  himself,  whilst  the  customer  has  no  such  impression 
created  as  would  be  caused  by  the  word  "  Poison"  on  a  bottle  out  of 
which  his  medicine  was  being  taken.  Besides,  if  the  beginner  is  at 
once  told  the  meaning  of  the  sign,  it  will  be  a  caution  he  can  under- 
stand without  further  teaching,  that  will  lead  him  to  be  careful 
whenever  he  handles  bottles  so  marked. 

Lastly,  We  may  appropriately  here  repeat  the  often  reiterated 
suggestion,  that,  in  dispensing  medicines  from  shop  bottles,  the 
apothecary  should  compel  himself  to  a  habit  of  looking  at  each  label 
before  taking  the  medicine  from  it.  In  this  way  grave  errors  are 
constantly  avoided  in  prescriptions  where  similar  looking  substances, 
like  tartar-ftmetic  and  saltpetre,  are  being  introduced,  the  one  by 
grains  and  the  other  by  drachms,  by  preventing  the  substitution  of 
one  for  the  other. 

The  second  case  of  poisoning,  in  Baltimore,  was  of  a  different  char- 
acter, and  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  carelessness  in  labelling 
a  shop  bottle  containing  granulated  cyanide  of  pot-jssium  with  the 
label  Kali  Chlor :  which  may  mean  Chlorate  of  Potassa,  or  Chloride 
of  Potassium.  The  following  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy,  in  reference  to  this  case,  will  explain  it  to  the 
reader; 

'*  The  Recent  Fatal  Case  of  Poisoning, — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the  fatal 
mistake  recently  made  by  an  apothecary  of  this  city,  and  directed  to 
make  a  report  to  the  College  at  its  next  meeting.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  College  was  held  on  the  30th  inst.,  when  the  committee  made 
the  following  report :  The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  late  lamentable  cases  of  poisoning  in  this  city  from 
the  use  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  respectfully  submit  the  following,  viz : 

That  they  have  given  the  subject  a  thorough  examination,  and  after 
comparing  all  the  facts  obtained  from  the  physicians,  coroner  and 
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others,  as  well  as  from  their  own  observations,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clnsioQ  that  the  apothecary  alone  was  responsible  for  the  mistake, 
bat  are  unable  to  account  how  any  one  with  the  proper  qualifications 
of  a  Pharmaceutist  could  have  made  so  fatal  an  error. 

We  found  the  bottle,  the  contents  of  which  it  is  supposed  were 
taken  to  compound  the  prescription,  to  have  upon  it  two  written 
labels,  one  pasted  over  the  other.    The  under  one  was  indistinct,  but 
appears  to  have  originally  been  Kali  Chlor,  afterwards  altered  by 
writing  over  it  Kali  Cyanid,  the  term  generally  used   by  German 
pharmaceutists  for  Cyanide  of  Potassium.    The  outer  label  was  in  the 
hand  writing  of  the  deceased,  Chloride  of  Potassium,  but  the  salt 
reoiaining  in  the  bottle  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  granu- 
lated Cyanide  of  Potassium,  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  in 
Pharmacy. 
The  prescription  of  Dr.  Arnold,  plainly  written,  is  as  follows  : 
Potass.  Chlor.,  2  scruples. 
Mel.  ScillsB,    )        .    .  drachms 
Syr.  Lemon,  )  ®*^^  *  aracnms. 
.   Aqua  Anis.  dil.  IJ  ounces. 
The  original  prescription,  the  phial  containing  part  of  the  medicine 
compounded  by  the  apothecary,  and  the  bottle  containing  a  portion 
of  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

Geo.  W.  Andrews, 
A.  P.  Sharp, 
L.  Phillips, 
Baliimore,  Jan  30,  1857.  Committee, 

After  the  adoption  of  the  above  report,  Mr.  I.  J.  Graham  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  concurred  in  : 

JResolved,  That  although  we  regret  deeply  the  occurrence  by  which, 
either  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  both  combined,  there  was 
administered  to  the  child  of  a  citizen,  an  active  poisonous  compound 
in  the  place  of  a  comparatively  inert  preparation,  resulting  fatally 
both  to  the  child  and  the  druggist  who  compounded  the  mixture  ;  we 
feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  make  known  to  the  public  that  the  agent 
through  whom  this  direful  result  was  brought  about,  was  in  no 
manner  connected  with  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy.'' 

From  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  occurrence  it  appears  that 
after  the  death  of  the  child  for  whom  the  mixture  was  prescribed,  the 
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bottle  was  taken  to  the  apothecary  with  the  information,  when  he 
immediately  swallowed  some  of  it,  to  show  his  confidence  in  its 
correctness,  from  which  dose  death  ensued.  The  deceased  appears  to 
have  been  bat  little  known,  and  not  long  in  possession  of  the  store  in 
which  the  mistake  was  made.  What  his  claims  really  were  to 
pharmaceutical  education  are  not  known  ;  but  from  the  books  found 
in  his  possession  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  was  not  uneducated. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  he  found  the  bottle  mislabelled  when  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  store,  and  as  Chlorate  of  Potassa  or 
Chloride  of  Potassium  are  neither  of  them  much  called  for,  he  may 
never  before  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  fatal  bottle.  Chloride  of 
Potassium  is  frequently  seen  in  a  form  closely  resembling  granulated 
Cyanide  of  Potassium,  but  Chlorate  of  Potassa  is  always  in  crystals, 
and  as  that  was  most  probably  the  salt  intended,  it  shows  the  im- 
portance of  physicians  being  more  explicit  in  prescription  writing.  It 
is  possible  that  in  this  instance  the  result  might  have  been  differ- 
ent had  the  name  been  written  "  R  Potassa  Chloratis  Bij"  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  occurrence  points  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to 
mere  labels,  without  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  the  substance 
labelled,  and  especially  to  the  necessity  of  great  caution  regarding 
the  contents  of  bottles  in  purchasing  second-hand  stores. — Journal  of 
Pharmacy, 

OOFFE2E  A  POWERFUIi  ANTIDOTE. 
By  Dft.  Max.  Langenschwarz. 

A  very  few  persons,  and  I  believe  but  a  small  number  of  medical 
men,  know  that  Coffee  is  one  of  the  most  important  antidotes  to  many 
deadly  poisons,  and  to  a  great  many  ordinary  drugs.  This  remark- 
able fact  leads  to  serious  considerations,  many  patients  receiving  the 
right  remedies,  but  not  being  prohibited  from  taking  Coffee,  destroy 
the  intended  effects  of  their  medicine,  become  worse,  and  lead  the 
physician  to  change  the  right  treatment  into  a  false  and  perhaps 
nnhappy  one — while  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  above  fact  would 
have  contributed  to  meliorate  their  state  and  to  save  them.  But  far 
more  important  is  it  to  know  that  the  fatal  results  of  many  accidental, 
spontaneous  or  criminal  empoisonments  could  be  stopped  almost 
instantly  by  administering  that  simple  antidote,  Coffee,  while  the  loss 
of  time  in  calling  a  physician,  &c.,  is  often  the  only  cause  of  the  loss 
of  life. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  poisons  which,  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  less  dangerous,  find  their  powerful  antidote  in  the  simple  coffee, 
prepared  in  the  manner  I  shall  explain  below  : 

1.  Laudanum  or  opium. 

2.  Atropin  and  Belladonna. 

3.  Aconitiue  and  Aconite. 

4.  Strychnine  and  Vomitnut,  (nuz  vomica.) 

5.  Chelidonin,  and  the  herb  chelidonium  majus. 

*:  pS  "'"^'  ( *"* »"  <'»"^*'''*  ^  8«"«^'- 

8.  Phosphorus  and  all  phosphoric  preparations. 

9.  Solanir.  (Principal  basis  contained  in  the  germs  and  first  shoots  of 
potatoes,  and  very  often  self  developed,  if  potatoes  remain  moistening  in 
humid  cellars.) 

10.  Aron.    (Caladium,  or  aron  seguinam.) 

11.  Brownstone.    (Manganum.) 

12.  Veratrin  and  the  white  hellebore.    (Veratrum  album.) 

13.  Tansy  oil,  (or  the  infusion  of  tincture  of  tanacetum  vulgare.)  The  tansy 
oil  has  been,  and  is  still  recommended  by  criminal  persons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abortion,  but  it  never  produced  abortion,  but  fk*equently  kills 
mother  and  child  together. 

14.  Borax. 

15.  Coloquints. 

16.  Poisonment  and  suffocation  by  charcoal  vapor,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
also 

17.  Pyrocarbon,  (the  artificial  or  chemical  development  of  the  same  poison.) 

18.  The  spotted  hemlock.  (Conium  maculatum.)  The  Conein  contained  in 
the  seed  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  poisons  I  am  acquainted  with. 

19.  Iodine. 

20.  Lycopodium. 

21.  Cherry-laurel,  (Laurocerasos.) 

22.  Poisonous  Sumac,  (Rhus  Toxicodendron.) 

23.  Valeriana. 

24.  Ignatia,  (Ignace  beans.) 

25.  Fly  Mushroom,  (Agaricos  Moscarius,)  and  all  kinds  of  poisonons  mush- 
rooms. 

All  the  effects  of  those  substances  are  almost  instantly  destroyed 
by  administering  what  we  call  "  tincture  of  raw  coffee,"  or  even  by  a 
simple  decoction  of  raw  or  green  coffee,  a  preparation  costing  about 
Dotbing,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  kept  ready  in  every  house 
and  in  the  poorest  family.  The  following  is  the  very  simple  way  to 
get  that  tincture  :  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  green  coffee  (common 
Domingo  the  best),  and  boil  it  with  one  quart  of  water  till  it  ie 
reduced  to  one  pint;  then  put  the  whole  (berries  and  liquid)  in  a 
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qaart  bottle,  add  one  pint  of  strong  alcohol,  and  shake  it  from  time  to 
time  a  little.  That's  all.  This  tinctare  gets  stronger  from  day  to 
day,  and  will,  if  the  bottle  is  well  corked,  keep  for  many  years  withoot 
changing.  If  to  the  pint  of  alcohol  (abont  ten  minutes  before  mixing 
it  with  the  coffee  decoction)  you  add  a  little  spirits  of  camphor,  say 
two  table-spoons  full,  yon  will  not  only  double  and  triple  the  auti- 
poisonous  quality  of  the  tincture,  but  this  preparation  will  then  be  an 
invaluable  and  certain  antidote  also  to  the  following  poisons  : 

26.  Garden  Hemlock,  or  Dog's  Parsley,  (Aetbasa  CyDapiom)  partfciilarly 
deadly  to  full-blooded  persons,  and  producing  (by  confounding  it  with 
common  Parsley)  almost  every  year,  fatal  poisonings  in  all  countries. 

27.  Chalk. 

28.  Barytes. 

29.  Poisonous  Lettuce  (Lactuea  Virosa.) 

30.  Capsicum,  or  Spanish  Pepper. 
SL  Animal  Coal. 

32.  Cocculus  (Mensipermum  Cocculos.) 

33.  Drosera  (Rotundifolia),  or  Sun  Dew. 

34.  Euphorbium,  or  the  so-called  Wolfs  Milk. 

35.  Black  Hellebore. 

36.  Hen  Bane  (Hyoscyamus  Niger). 

37.  Hell  Fig  (latropha  Curcas),  called  also  the  black  Vomit  Nut ;  one  of  the 
-  most  terrible  poisons. 

38.  Wild  Rosemary  (Ledum  Pallnstre). 

39.  MoBchus  (Musk). 

40.  Nitric  Acid. 

41.  MuHatio  Acid. 

42.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

43.  Cocks-foot  (Ranunculus)  of  every  kind. 

44.  Poisonous  Snow  Rose,  (Rhododendron  ohrysantbum). 
46.  Grarden  (Ruta  Graveolens.) 

46.  Sabina,  (called  also  mother  tea.) 

47.  Ergot,  (secale  comutum.) 
4a  Silica. 

49.  Bittersweet,  (Dulcamara.) 

60.  Common  spunge.  (Only  the  roasted  one  is  employed  as  a  remedy,  but  I 
saw  very  grave  accidents  to  children,  having  taken  pieces  of  the  raw 
spunge  into  their  mouths.) 

61.  Mice-pepper,  (Stapbysagria.) 

62.  Tobacco  and  the  horrible  Nicotine.  (The  patient  can  only  be  saved  by 
our  composed  antidote  of  raw  coffee,  tincture  and  camphor.) 

63.  Zinc  preparations  of  every  kind. 

In  a  general  tozicologie  soon  to  be  published,  I  shall  give  the  anti« 
dotes  to  all  other  poisons  known  at  present,  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
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remark  that,  in  about  all  cases  of  poisoning  by  metallic  sabstances,  (as 
for  example  arsenic,  copper,  verdigris,  etc.,)  the  best  and  the  surest 
is  to  employ  instantly  a  simple  pap  of  common  soap,  that  is,  pieces  of 
soap  stamped  with  water  to  a  kind  of  paste.  A  part  of  this  paste 
diluted  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  will  serve  for  soap-clysters, 
which  in  such  cases  must  be  administered  every  five  or  ten  minutes. 
If  the  jaw-bones  are  spasmodically  closed,  or  the  swallowing  of  the 
thick  paste  proves  impossible,  the  same  thin  or  diluted  soap  water 
must  be  administered  through  the  mouth  as  well  as  it  can. 

The  compound  saving-tincture  (of  green  coffee  and  camphor)  is,  in 
the  respective  cases  of  poisoning,  to  be  administered  naturally  and- by 
clyster  ;  the  internal  dose  about  ten  to  twelve  drops  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  water  every  five  minutes,  and  every  fifteen  minutes  when  the 
patient  begins  to  recover.  Larger  and  even  very  large  doses  may  be 
given  if  the  danger  of  life  is  imminent. 

The  ordinary  cooked  coflFee  (roasted,  ground,  and  boiled  or  filtered) 
is  in  the  most  cases  without  any  effect,  and  in  some  cases  even 
dangerous.  In  a  very  few  cases  only,  and  particularly  as  an  antidote  to 
opium,  I  found  it  highly  useful.  The  principal  substance  acting  so 
powerfully  in  the  green  tincture,  is  a  kind  of  coffee-oil  developed  in 
the  raw  berries,  but  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  roasting  the  berries. 
This  oil  once  withdrawn  by  roasting,  the  coffee  only  contains  its  excit- 
ing principles,  which  are  (without  the  counter-balance  of  the  oil)  of 
little  use.  There  are  a  few  cases  where,  the  nervous  system  being 
entirely  paralyzed  through  strong  narcotic  poisons,  artificial  excite- 
ment is  necessary ;  and  this  may  be  the  cause  that  I  found  large  doses 
of  common  (roasted  and  boiled)  coffee  to  act  usefully  against  opium, 
tobacco,  etc. 

That  coffee,  exercising  such  an  astonishing  power  over  strong 
poisons,  must  be  a  poison  itself  cannot  be  doubted.  If  we  take  a 
large  quantity  of  boiled  coffee  without  suffering,  it  is  only  the  habit 
of  taking  it  from  childhood  which  saves  us.  People  in  Turkey  take 
without  danger  quantities  of  opium  sufiKcient  to  kill  a  dozen  of  us, 
because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  from  childhood.  In  Tyrol, 
the  general  habit  of  hunters  is,  to  take  a  good  piece  of  pure  white 
arsenic  upon  their  tongue  ;  to  protect  them  (so  they  say)  from  getting 
thirsty. 

But  a  very  curious  fact  is  the  following  : 

The  celebrated  Professor  Liebig  tells  us  that  the  chemical  basis  of 
19 
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coffee  (cofein)  is  absolutely  the  same  as  the  basis  of  tea  (thein.)  Tea 
shouldT  then  be  an  antidote  against  the  most  powerful  poisons,  the 
same  as  coffee.  Bat  not  at  all!  Tea  has  no  annihilating  power  what- 
ever upon  them,  nor  has  it  upon  any  poison  I.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  coffee  must  contain  some  particular  chemical  ingredients  unknown 
to  the  great  Chemist.  Indeed,  a  long  experience  and  many  experi- 
ments have  proved  to  me  that  coffee  acts  almost  exclusively  npon  the 
blood,  and  has  directly  nothing  to  do  with  the  nervous  system ;  while 
tea,  in  contrary,  acts  almost  exclusively  upon  the  nerves,  and  has  no 
direct  influence  at  all  upon  the  circulation.  Coffee,  entering  into 
direct  relation  to  the  blood  vessels,  must,  of  course,  be  an  agent  upon 
poisonous  material,  having  the  same  relation;  and  the  fact  is,  that 
about  all  poisons  to  which  it  is  an  antidote,  exercise  their  direct 
action  equally  upon  the  blood.  Besides,  (and  without  speaking  here 
more  about  the  oily  substance  in  coffee,  substance  of  which  there  is  not 
to  be  found  the  slightest  trace  in  the  tea  plant,)  the  coffee  has  an 
extraordinary  force  of  vivifying,  while  tea  has  only  a  blunting  one. 

I  cannot  believe,  therefore,  that  cofein  and  thein  are  one  and  the 
same  substance.  Chemists  mostly  look  at  the  form,  but  physicians 
look  at  the  effect ;  and  nothing  but  the  effect  can  be  decisive.  If 
nature  takes  the  liberty  to  retain  some  secrets  without  leave  of  certain 
professors,  we  must  submit.  Give  coffee  to  a  person  poisoned  by 
laudanum,  and  you  will  save  the  patient.  Administer  tea,  and  you 
loose  your  patient.  Coffee  is  a  truly  invaluable  remedy  to  re-establish 
circulation  and  life  in  drowned,  frozen,  suffocated  and  starving  persons, 
while  tea  is  of  no  use  at  all.  Hundreds  of  experiments  show  that  tea, 
only  acting  upon  the  nerves,  ticts  as  a  resistance,  while  coffee,  remov- 
ing and  revivifying  the  blood,  causes  re-action.  Unfortunately,  both 
resistance  and  re-action  are  commonly  confounded  with  each  other, 
even  by  many  physicians,  and  this  is  a  principal  cause  of  their  being 
.unsuccessful  in  thousands  of  cases  of  poisoning. 

If  our  dear  fellow  colleagues  would  study  a  little  the  antidotes 
in  general,  they  would,  in  prescribing  certain  poisonous  ii^edients  in 
lawful  doses,  at  least  interdict  coffee.  If,  for  example,  a  patient 
swallows  at  seven  o'clock  a  spoonful  of  Iodine  preparation,  and  then 
takes,  ten  minutes  after,  only  one  spoonful  of  good  coffee,  he  will  at 
half-past  seven  have  no  more  Iodine  in  force  in  his  system  than  he  has 
whalebone  force  in  his  hairs.  But  certainly  the  matter  I  speak  of 
must  be  coffee,  and  not  that  innocent  and  precious  genuine  icoflfee 
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/Bl^tiel^  of  certain  Kew  York  merchftQtf ,  eoaaistiug  4Jine  Ji^If  u;iroi^$li()d 
caiypt^,  anotlxir  .1^  in  succory,  ^jid.(exxw^  that  ueyr^  ayitbm^) 
,%  thjafd  half  ii^r "  sjnar;b  iperchai^ts'  trickgu"  I  woufd  pre^r  to  swaljow 
.-a,<3;ertain  Jtii^J.ot  genuine  I^ew;  Y.ork  tea, colored  witk  true  SottiY^in- 
*  fartiher-^reei^r  ai^d  cantaini^g  the  ^Qst  gepujne arsenic,  ^If; Mr,  lM)^g 
jlwrillQotoe  and  live  in  NewYoyk^.I  shall  not  qu^ri^l.with  him,  ^t.  leapt 
.,ftbo^t  th€^mpral.idejiti3by,of  c^twn  Cafeinand,.TheiB,         ...    .   r        ^ 

]!i(^ntijne,the  public  piay,  ip  pa,^e  of  fat>al,accident8,,.pr^fit  l^j^^e 
M^ve, remarks.,  ■-.■>■;:,'        ;•, 

'  THE  TARrfP  OP  3PEES. 

',M:There0umei;ation  which  physicians, receive  for  tie  labor  they  per- 
rform  is  Ijessthan-  th.at  pf  any.otjtier.cla^s  pf  .professional  me^.  .T^e 
./gre^t  disproportion  betiwfeen.  their,  labor  And  cpmpensatipn,  and  the 
>  ioftd^nacy.of  tl^e  pre^^jb  ,low  t^ff.of  fpes  tp  meet  the  demands  v^l^ich 

tjiepresen^  l^lgh  prices  of  all  the  necessMes  of  life  impose  upon  ^ps, 
j.is  causing  the  subject  oi  raising  the  tariff  of  fees  to  be  canv^A§ed 

throughout ,  the-  ^hole  country.    And  if  it  i^  jpst  and  right ,  tp  presjei^e 

aj))ala^cerap4  equi(ibrjium,  in  alld^p^i'tinents  of  ]abor|,then  an  a|te^ 
r^pn  in  pqr  fee  biU  is  ipevitable*  Ajl  the  neqessaries  of  Jifehaye Jn-^ 
.^preased  in.yaljue;  almost  .all  kiuda  of  labor  are^  higher,  and  jet 
:i  physicians'  fees. are  tl^  same  tha,t  tiiey  were  ten  or  twenty  yeara^^go. 
;rSome  .yearSf  ago-  we  could  l?uy  a  ,good  fhors^  for.  ^evpnty-fiye  py  a 
.},Jiundred  dollars:  aow,  for  t)ie  same  article,  we,  pay  t\s;o  hifn|cli;ed  » 
.,4ollars^  Then,, we  p^.five  apd  a^  half  doU^fa  fpf  a.bflxrel  o|p|[|(fpr, 
\Jw.wWph  .yfe  pow  pay  tenoi;  twelve.,   Q;ood  beef  ccfldd,  thpi.jjje 

bought  for  eight  andv. ten  .cents  ,^  .powndribnjb  we  no^  pay.nifie- 
niHOnpp  apda  sl^lling,  for 'the  same  quality,  of  j^ne^t ,,  An^rSio  w/  find 
,7^4he^wbp}e,f^pu^ne  pf  ,%e.  e^^lials  ,of,  Jtfe  ^u^yp  dp^b^e4.J^n  .>Vfi^e. 

.UJb^  I^wians'  sbpul4  not  be  .^he.,pnly>bo^,w}^iphj.Jwip^|^^^  infT^9fifi 
j,,4b  Talne;,.but4!b  3h9uld,a,lso  incxcja^)?;  relatively, ;with,ti^9t.^^^^ 
;;;pjieip  kin4  «f  >^)oi;.,,  .^'he  m^rrfiant.jget^j  ipoye,  JTor  hia.gfl9^j;,,ji}ie 
,  %|pw:,gets  hi^er.. prices  ipr  ]^a  ce|rn,^fWhea:(;,4oi3jaqco,,jhflgft^^ 
H  heeyiefj   tl^.  ppn^ws^ipn  ^jjaefifhant's  ,|nc9p^Jncye^8eaJia..ppc^ 

.,>«gytl^,ti?Jiigi^,^ri4^.oi5:prodttcef  th^  eftpita)ist  r^jee^ve^  a  %^qi;^r 
t,<?ft9,t,.fpj;,hi8  pi^ey,,  a^^  tti^l^wy^  g^tf  psiqcefiib^raiJf^e^,  r^-^^i^y 
I,  cwijth^ei;e|gffa,alJ..^a.i5^ell.affo?^  tfi|.pay,(t^w  pjiysji^i^i^  ^ORh^jfli 

.,|€<»>PW)8»tiflI^*?;^ey.,90iad:t9  |f?^5  ,tep  JQBf^j^O. 
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The  price  of  every  species  of  labor  is  of  necessity  higher.  The  artisan, 
mechanic  and  day  laborer  are  obliged  to  get  more  for  their  labor,  to 
enable  them  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  between  their  income  and 
their  expenses.  Why,  then,  this  inequality  and  disproportion  between 
the  compensation  of  physicians  and  all  other  classes  of  the  community? 
Physicians  are  mortals,  and  must  be  clothed,  and  fed,  and  warmed,  as 
other  persons  are;  and  they  live  by  their  labor — by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  they  earn  their  bread.  It  would  be  some  palliation  of  this  evil 
of  small  fees,  if  we  could  always  receive  cash  before  leaving  the  house 
of  the  patient,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe,  or  even  if  we  could  receive 
payment  when  our  bills  are  presented  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  so 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  physician's  is  generally  the 
last  bill  paid.  The  lawyer  not  only  gets  ^fty  dollars  for  the  same 
amount  of  writing  for  which  a  physician  would  receive  five  or  ten 
dollars,  but  he  must  have  his  fee  in  advance.  This  stimulates  and 
sharpens  his  intellect,  so  that  he  can  examine  your  case  much  more 
faithfully.  Then  the  grocer's,  butcher's,  baker's,  tailor's,  collier's, 
wine  and  tobacco  merchant's,  and  even  the  scavenger's  bill,  is  paid 
before  the  doctor  is  thought  of;  and  if  it  is  perfectly  convenient,  per- 
haps  he  is  paid.  But  he  must  never  be  out  of  place  when  any  one  is 
sick,  or  one  single  minute  behind  time,  and  must  portray  the  greatest 
interest  and  sympathy  in  every  finger  ache,  sense  of  malaise  or  hal- 
lucination, or  else  he  is  abused  for  negligence,  inattention  to  his 
business,  and  want  of  interest  in  his  patients.  If  any  one  is  negligent 
about  paying  his  physician's  bill,  he  should  not  complain  if  his 
physician  does  not  risk  his  life  in  braving  such  a  storm  as  that  of  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  January,  "  to  ^ee  his  wife  who  has  had  a  had 
dream,^^  or  "  his  child  who  ground  his  teeth  while  asleepP 

Although  physicians  are  proverbially  philanthropic,  and  perform 
more  gratuitous  labor  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  yet 
liberal  compensation  for  their  services  and  prompt  payment  would 
have  as  beneficial  effects  upon  them  as  it  does  on  other  classes  of  the 
community.  Those  who  pay  their  physicians  promptly,  without 
wrangling  over  every  item  of  their  bills,  rarely  have  to  complain  of 
negligence  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  And  it  is 
therefore  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  every  man  who  is  able, 
and  who  employs  a  physician,  to  pay  a  just  and  prompt  compensation 
for  the  physician's  labors,  for  there  are  no -services  rendered  him  in 
which  ha  is  so  exacting,  both  in  regard  to  their  promptness  and  faith- 
folness. 
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Oar  attention  has  been  called  to  this  snbject  by  the  consideration 
which  is  being  given  to  it  in  varioas  parts  of  the  Union.  Stern 
necessity  is  forcing  the  conclusion  npon  the  minds  of  medical  men 
throughout  the  whole  land,  that  a  change  in  this  respect  is  demanded, 
and  must  be  made.  We  have  brought  this  subject  before  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  and  particularly  before  the  minds  of  the  medical  men 
of  Virginia,  that  they  may  consider  the  subject,  and  if  deemed 
necessary  and  expedient,  take  some  action  in  the  premises  when  the 
Medical  Society  convenes  in  the  month  of  April  at  Danville.  Any 
action  on  this  subject  must  be  concerted,  united  action.  And  if  the 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  at  its  next  meeting,  find  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  demand,  and  that  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  to 
raise  our  tariff  of  fees,  these  changes  going  out  to  the  profession  with 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  society,  there  would  be  few 
physicians  so  recreant  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  profession,  and 
80  careless  of  their  own  individual  interest,  as  to  fail  to  subscribe  and 
adhere  to  them. 

While  considering  this  subject,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  pro- 
fession to  make  some  regulation  in  regard  to  those  persons  who 
employ  physicians,  and  who  are  able  to  pay  them,  but  never  do  sOt 
and  in  some  instances  cannot  be  made  to  do  so  ?  We  see  that  there 
have  been  combinations  among  the  physicians  of  some  of  our  siatep 
States,  in  which  they  have  made  regulations  providing  for  such  per- 
sons. They  are  exposed  to  the  whole  profession,  and  no  physician 
will  attend  them  until  they  can  show  the  receipted  bill  of  the  last 
physician  who  was  in  attendance. 

We  merely  throw  out  these  hints,  hoping  that  the  whole  snbject 
will  be  freely  discussed  in  April. — SUth.  if  Mtd.  Reporter, 


REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE^ 

Appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical 
Society  J  to  examine  and  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  expediting  the  col- 
lection of  medical  hills  ^  and  improving  the  finances  of  the  profession. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  great  author,  and  with  much  truth,  that  ''no 
men  live  more  for  the  public,  and  less  for  themselves,  than  industrious 
and  attentive  practitioners  of  medicine."  Having  spent  years  in 
patient  study,  and  incurred  considerable  expense  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
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dlge  df  thd  healing  art,  thef  votaries  of  physic  are  seen  (volontariljr  re- 
linquishing the  fondest  and  most  cherished  associations,  and  repalriiig/ 
to  all  latitudes,  and  to  every  desdtiptidtt  of  locality,  where  the  dlseaws' 
and  ca«aalties  incidi^nt  to  humanity^  call  for  their  services,  them  to 
embark  in  the  ardaous  daties  of  their  vocation  among  8tiraBgeT8;'&iid,' 
for  the  most  part,  With  but  limited  pecnnlairy  means  orresources.  Erom 
th^e^  moment  of  starting  out  utK>ii  his  career  as  prac^tionery^to' the 
cldse  of  fife,  the  t^hysician'stime,  and  health,  and  energies,  phydetl 
abd  intellecttial,  ai^  incessantly  det oted  to  the  noble  worlr  of  combi^ 
ting  the  maladies  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-being»  !&! 
th6  thousand  diveiisified  fofms  in  which  they  present  themselves;  whilefl 
at  eV^y  step  of  hi^  progress,  he  id  reqolred  to  study  atnd  labor,  m'MW 
0dn  and  ont  of  season^  often  a;t  the  peril  of  faisHfe)  and  with  thal'cease^ 
la^  anxiety  ieuid  mental  disquietude  known  only  to*  those  to  whose  liaodfl 
a^6' committed  the  sick  ^6!  the  dying,  and  on  whose  attentkmtimd 
^ffforts  hang  the  hopes  of  the  Mends  and  the  families  of  the  aiffliotedv 
Men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  a  calling  like  this,  if  wortlqr  stti 
(Ratified,  (as  this  mastteb  of  the  profession  cm  prestroMd'  to  be^)  are 
^n(tftled  n6t  only  to  the  fesp6bt  and  esteem'  of  society^  but  deserfej 
tnd  should  receive;  adequate  pecuniary  compensation' for  their  fl^ 
ittkn^dng  toils  and  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  afflictedand  Mfortunaitf 
ttfthfeiir^'race.  '        • '  ■  <<■.,;.•,...       .  ■      ■.    •-  j;. 

'  But  does  the  experience  of  the  profession- show  that  /such  is  the 
<W8'(^  ?  The'  fact  'is  notoriotisly  otherwise.  It  is  a  (Common  sa^'ng,  mi 
6ne  founded  on  observation,  that  phy6idansseldom<  attain  to>affluieQce^. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  olherand  far  leetf  laboHoti% 
{i^plexing  aiid  responsible  pursuits,  become  not  only  independient,  but 
wealthy;  while  medical  men,  generally,  pass' through  life  with  a  bare 
competence,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  survive  the  hardships  and 
exposures  of  earlier  days,  live  but  to  endure  the  lot  of  poverty  when 
their  heads  are  WhilenM  with  Xhe  frosts  or  age:  -  There  are  various 
causes  to  account  for  this,  one  or  two  only  of  which  we  propose  to 
notice. 

One  reason  why  educated  and  worthy  physicians  so  frequently  fail 
of  the  pecuniary  reward  to  whiet  their  personal  and  professional 
merits  feirly  entitle  them,  is  the  prevatetice  of  empiricism,  more  or 
Itess,  in  every  section  of  the  country.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  catfe, 
that  while  the  high-minded  and  u-nassuming  physician,  when  not  otbep- 
Irlse  legitimately  occupied,  is  devotimg  hims€ilf  assiduously^  to  hispro- 
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•  fe38ipnal  studies,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  stock  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  to  prepare  for  still  greater  efficiency  and  success  in  the  treatment' 
of  the  gick,  the  ignorant,  presumptuous  alid  unscrupulous  pretender  is ' 
betaking  himself  busily,  and  with  too  much  success,  to  every  art  that 
wit,  quickened  by  avarice,  can  devise,  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  public,  with  a  view  of  deceiving,  for  personal  thrift, 
the  confiding  and  the  unsuspecting^  who  make  up  no  inconsiderable ' 
part  of  the  community. 

■  And  thus  it  happens,  that  while  worthy  and  reputable  members  of 
the  profession  are  curtailed  and  restricted  in  their  business,  and  con- 
sequently very  inadequately  rewarded,  the  bold  and  conscienceless 
impiric  is  seen  cutting  his  way  to  fame  and  emolument,  through  the 
limbs  and  lives  of  the  people.  To  precisely  the  extent  that  ignorant 
charlatans  are  countenanced  and  patronized,  are  the  business  and  the 
income  of  regular  physicians  diminished  ;  and  the  injustice  and  • 
cUjpirivation  to  the  profession  from  this  source  is  alike  iojuriotis  to 
pbysiiuans  and  to  the  community. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  at  woi:k  to  injure  the  practice 
and  embarrass  the  finances  of  physicians,  But  it  is  not,  we  appre« 
head,  the.  principal  cause.  Another  thing  that  tends,  even  more  than 
tiie  prevalence  of  empiricism,  to  disparge  the  interest  of  medical 
puactitioners  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  vie>v,  is  the  very  large  lossep 
occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  bills,  exclusive  of  cases  where  indi- 
yiduals  and  families  are  unable  to  make  compensation. 

Tke  credit  system,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  has  always  obtained 
ill  the  business  of  physicians  in  the  United  States,  is  sternly  detri- 
mental to  their  interests.  .  The  speedy  settlement  of  medical  bills  is, 
iojdeed,  a  desideratum  with  us*  Prompt  payment  is  the  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  By  a  custom  almost  universal,  doctors'  bills  are 
made  to  lie  over,  or  remain  unpaid  for  many  months,  and  often  for 
years  after  the  rendition  of  services.  We  doubt  if  the  average 
date  of  the  collections  actually  made  would  not  reach  beyond  twelve 
or  eighteen  months. 

This  is  not  only  depriving  the  members  of  the  profession  of  their 
just  dues  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time,  but  it  greatly  em- 
barrajsaes  the  final  settlement  of  bills,  and,  in  many  instances,  results 
in  the  total  loss  of  debts  by  removals,  reverses  of  fortune,  deaths, 
frauds,  &c.,  that  might  and  that  would  otherwise  be  realized. 

Doctors  are  proverbial  for  being  bad  collectors.    As  a  class,  they. 
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are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  close  and  snccessfol  financiering,  nor 
is  it  to  be  expected.  , 

The  great  body  of  them  pass  from  our  colleges  and  other  literary 
institutions  to  the  offices  of  their  professional  preceptors,  and  thence 
to  the  lecture  halls  of  the  Medical  Schools;  and,  having  graduated, 
they  engage  at  once  in  the  practice  of  physic,  without  business  experi- 
ence, having  everything  to  learn  in  the  very  necessary  art  of  conducting 
the  finances.  Wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  unpleasant,  and,  we  may 
add,  unthankful  business  of  dunning  and  sueing  for  money,  they  pro- 
ceed on  their  way,  doing  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  and  usually  await 
the  perfect  convenience  of  their  patrons,  for  the  sums  severally  due 
from  them. 

Another  reason  why  doctors  are  tardy  in  making  collections,  the 
younger  portion  of  them  particularly,  is  the  apprehension  of  the  loss 
of  popularity  and  practice,  by  displeasing  their  debtors — a  very  com- 
mon, but  allow  us  to  say,  a  very  mistaken  notion.  But  in  whatever 
way  accounted  for,  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  doctors  are  gener- 
ally very  poor  collectors.  The  public  understand  this,  and,  very 
naturally,  advantage  is  taken  of  it  to  stave  off  the  settlement  of  bills 
to  "  a  more  convenient  season.''  The  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  mechanic,  are  all  to  be  paid  before  the  doctor  is  thought 
of,  although  it  may  be  that,  for  the  ability  or  chance  of  paying  any- 
body, persons  are  indebted  to  the  skill  and  attention  of  their  family 
physicians. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  matter  would  be  precisely  the  reverse — 
that  the  doctors  who  had  been  instrumental  in  recovering  their  pa- 
tients to  health  and  business,  would  be  the  first  to  be  paid.  But  the 
Scripture  is  fulfilled,  which  says  "the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last 
shall  be  first,"  and,  unfortunately  for  the  doctors,  at  their  cost.  The 
custom  of  long  credits,  involving  partial  and  difficult  collections,  is, 
in  fact,  the  great  pecuniary  drawback  under  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession labors.  Something,  if  possible,  should  be  done  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  doctors  should  know  how  to  devise  and  apply  remedies.  Not 
to  enlarge  needlessly  on  this  point,  the  committee  respectfully  submit 
for  consideration,  a  proposition  looking  directly  to  the  removal,  or  the 
lessening,  at  least,  of  this  very  serious  disadvantage  under  which,  it 
must  be  conceded,  the  medical  practitioners  of  this  country,  unlike 
their  brethren  of  Europe,  have  always  labored;  as  also  incidentally 
to  the  raising  of  a  dyke  against  the  flood  of  empiricism  which  now 
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inundates  society;  an  evil  of  equal,  nay,  of  far  greater  magnitude, 
although  not  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  physicians  as  the 
former. 

The  proposition  is,  that  the  medical  faculty  of  Kentucky — provided 
it  meet  with  general  concurrence — shall  unite  in  an  eflfort  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  State  law,  guarded  in  its  details  with  such  provisos 
and  qualifications  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
services  of  physicians  and  others  who  prescribe  for  or  undertake  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  shall  not  impose  debts  in  law,  or  any  obligation 
or  liability  to  pay,  unless  where  bills  or  accounts  shall  be  acknowledged 
and  voluntarily  closed  by  note  or  other  written  evidence  of  debt. 

At  the  first  blush  the  proposition  may  appear  absurd  and  utterly 
untenable,  but  when  duly  examined  and  reflected  upon,  a  different 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at.  Let  us  then  briefly  consider  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  a  general  and  permanent  law  of  the  kind  now  suggest- 
ed. That  it  would  tend,  to  some  extent,  to  the  discouragement  and 
suppression  of  quackery,  and  thus  subserve  both  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  the  interests  of  the  profession,  the  committee  can 
hardly  entertain  a  doubt.  The  object  of  the  empiric  in  driving  his 
murderous  and  disgraceful  trade  is  personal  gain.  Money,  and  not 
an  honorable  reputation,  is  what  he  seeks.  With  that  he  is  satisfied. 
Without  it,  he  would  quickly  abandon  his  arts  and  nostrums,  and  turn 
his  attention  to  something  else  more  profitable.  Whatever,  therefore, 
would  interfere  materially  with  the  unrighteous  gains  of  medical  im- 
postors, would  deter  and  prevent  individuals  from  embarking  in  the 


Under  the  proposed  law,  medical  services,  whether  rendered  by 
physicians  of  empirics,  would  impose  on  employers  no  legal  obligation 
to  pay,  as  at  present.  The  ignorant  and  reckless  charlatan  would 
then  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom  he  had  deceived  and  injured, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  voluntarily  pay  his  fraudulent 
charges,  and  thus  reward  him  for  having  practiced  a  deception  upon 
them,  with  intent  to  obtain  their  money  without  an  equivalent.  In 
many,  if  not  most  instances,  payment  would  be  withheld,  and  the 
toould'be  doctor  would  be  indignantly  scouted  from  the  presence  and 
the  habitations  of  his  injured  dupes.  This  would  be  expected  of 
honest  men  who  might  unwarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  depreda- 
tors upon  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people,  and  enlightened  public 
sentiment  sustaining  the  victims  of  empiricism  in  making  this  sort  of 
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requital,,  it  wpuld  become  general  and  pustomary.  Under  such  treat- 
n^ent,  quackery  could  not  liye  and  thrive  as  it  now  does.  Oiir  State 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  selected  as  a  theatre  for  empirical  operations 
by  medical  adventurers  abroad,  nor  is  it  prpbable  that  so  many  of  our 
own  citizens  would  assume  the  title  of  doctor,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
recruiting  their  revenues. 

Liegislative.  enactment?  tigainst  quackery  have  heretofore  proved 
ineffectual  wherever  resorted  to,  and  tbe  reason  is,  empirics  have  been 
attempted  to  be.  subjected  to  pains  and  penalties,  which  has  afforded , 
them  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  plea  of  proscription  and  persecution. 
With  it,  they  have  been  eni^bjed  to  eplist  public  empathy,  in  their  be- 
half, by  attributing  to  the  regular  faculty  a  disposition  and  purpose 
to, discredit  them,  and  subject  them  to  legal  disabilities  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  not  that  of  the  publiq.  The  p|ea  yrould  be  cut  off  in  this 
case.  No  selfish. or  interested  motives,  J^o  unfairness  or  illiberality. 
could  be  ascribed  to  physicians,  ii;>  favoring  the  passage, of  a. law  that 
would  place  them  before  the  public,  in  comn^on  with  others,,  on  the 
ground  alone  of  qnalificatipns.and  merit  for  professional  compensation.. 

We  inquire  nej^t  as  to  the  probable  operation  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  rpmuuera,tion,  considered  m  reference  to  physicians  themselves,, 
without  regard  to  quacks  or  njere  pretenders  of  any  sort.  Supposing^ 
tbey  should  do  the  san^e  ki^d  and  amqaut  of  practice,  they  now  d^- 
WQuld,  or  w,ould  not.  the  aggregate  .emoluments  be  larger  than  under 
the  existing  law,  which  admits  of  coercion./)n  bills  ?  The  coomiittiBa^ 
Bxe  fully  persuaded  that  more  bills  would  be,  paid^  and  in  shorter  time, 
without  than  with  the  legal  right  of  coercion.  The  reasons  for  tlyL^ 
opinion  are  succinctl/  as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  ^tmay  be  remark- 
ed that,  with  men  of  principle  and  integrity;,  debts  of  honor  ha,veL 
preference  or  precedence  over  debts  in  law,  and  are  soonest  paid,  and. 
for  the  simple  reaspn  that  the  postponement  of  payment  in  the  latter, 
case,  unless  it  should  be  for  an  upreasonably  long  time,  would  not  sub- 
ject one  to  the  imputation  of  fraud^  or  an  intention  not  to  pay;  where- 
as, in  the  former,  delay  or  want  of  promptitude  would  furnish  ground 
for  apprehension  or  suspicion,  unless  the  parties  were  intimately 
acquainted^  and  perfect  conQdence  existed  on  the  papt  of  th^  physician. 
And  even  here  it  would  not  be  deemed  safe  to  delay  settlement  too 
long,  as  confidence  is  known  to  be,  in  its  very  nature,  a  frail  plant, 
and  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  blasted,  often,  by  very  slight  causes. 

We  take  it,  then,  that,  of  that,  class  of  bills  where  persons  are  able, 
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tapaj'yt^ere  would  be  earliec  and  fuller' collectipfls  under  the  yolun«( 
tary  sjstetn,  than  where  the  righi^  to  coerce  existed.  No  hoporaMe. 
man,  with  ocdinary  self-respeot,  having  had  the  services  of  &  physician, 
and  knowing  that  those  serrioeff  imposed  only  a  debt  of  honor,  could 
long  remain  easy  without  a  settlement  of  his  bill  in  some  way.  AUi 
such,  therefore,  would  hasten  to  i  relieve  themsekes  from  liabiility  to 
unpleasant  suspicion,  and  .physieiana^  consequently^  could  ifind  their 
bills  speedily  closed  bytcaah,  or  by  note  bearing, int)ere6t».  upon  which, 
ifv desired,  Uiey  could  bett^  afford  »to  grant  indulgence  .than,  upon 
open  accounts,,  adnutting  them  to  betCoUeotable  in  law^  It  may  be 
said,  howewer^  thatiall  men  are  notthua  honorable. la^d.  bighrminded. 
l%st  iff  true.  But  if  all  men  are  not /honorable,  allmeothaye  a  ie8>U^' 
tO'htsfficonsideiredf  and  hence  iho^e  who  are  &ot  really  n^enof  prinoi- 
pte,  if  theiy  have  any  legaid  for  publiQopinionr—aod  there,  are  few 
that  hAye»  not — would  also  be  under.apo.weif^  inducement^hat.of 
aa  anitious  desire  tobe  esteemed  gentlemen  and;  men  of  bonor^n-tO/ 
setrtle  promptly  andfairij  withiphysicians,  either  by.  cash  or  note. 

.'Nodoubt^  instances  (Would  oceasiemaUy  be  met 'Witb^  in  vwhioh  di^ 
hooestjaod  reckless  indifiduals  wouid  aryailJ/hemselTes  of  the.  oppor-. 
tunity <  to  defraud  theif •  physicians ^  Beople .< of . this  description  witt. 
gttnendly^  as  the  matternow.StAnds,  manage  to  defraud  the  profesaiop' 
by  some  means  or/other^  iaad  they  could  do  no  more  under  a^  chai^C/ 
of  the  law.  But  we  imagine  that  instances  of  the  kind  wo^ld  not,b6^ 
aa"freqaent<ae  might  be  supposed;  for  the.  p^^oq^,  r^^8ing  .t>o  pay 
iMr  doctors'!,  bilb  would  most<  oeutainly  beMmarl^e4:by  the  ^ulty, 
aadbe.theneeforwardtrememb^ried  and  carefiilly  avoideid  as  kna^ep^ 
amid  robbersi,  desertiAgiOf  such  neglect.  And  ftsspredly,  it  wqvUfi  mfi, 
be  very  comfojbable  for  any  one  toreflept,,  that  he.,\^pkS'thuQ  es^lu^^j 
from*  thei  pale  of  professionalf  sympathy,;  eveu^thoMgh  U<mighVhay^ 
been  byihis  own  Tolu»tary  act,  forwe  presiumejihere  i&  no,  oi^^  wh,^^ 
does  not  anticipate  the  time  when  heior  his  family  will  be  in  need,;Of 
medical  aid.  >  The  man  who  would  buy  gqpdsof  a^merchitinti  oa  tXi^^y 
and  then  convey  away  his  property,  and  when  the  debt  became  dufi^ 
would  •  tell  his  oreditovi  that  be  had  no  wi^h/  or  intentijOn  to  pfjty  it, 
could  hardly  expect  to  getgoodSiOf  the  same  m^i^chant  agajn^  nor  of 
aay  others  acquaiuited  with  hi»  delinquency,  without  paying,  for  them 
io  full  on  the  spc^*  And'<so  it  would  be  with  any  whp  might,  under- 
take to  tamper  with  physicians^  if  the  usage  were  as  proposed.  By 
Im^w  much  soever^  then,  individui^ls  might  yalue  the  priyilege  or 
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opportuDity  of  secaring  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  services 
of  skillfal  physicians  in  the  hoar  of  need,  would  they  be  careful  not  to 
place  themselves  in  the  proscribed  catalogue  of  knaves  and  ingrates, 
by  repudiating  the  equitable  claims  of  medical  men  for  professional 
services. 

Again,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  doctors  would  be  deprived  of 
their  just  pecuniary  reward,  by  the  false  plea  of  poverty.  We  answer, 
there  would  be  no  more  likelihood  of  it  than  at  present.  With  the 
proposed  change,  doctors  would  discriminate  as  readily  as  they  now 
do,  between  real  and  pretended  cases  of  indigence,  so  that  sort  of  plea 
would  not  avail  much.  It  could  not  be  safely  made  either,  for  the 
reason  before  stated.  Most  people  would  conclude  that  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  doctors'  bills  would  be  rather  dearly  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  professional  sympathy  and  aid  ever  after.  The  honest 
poor,  unable  to  pay,  but  hoping  for  better  fortune  in  the  future, 
would  be  as  ready  as  others  to  acknowledge  their  just  obligations,  and 
to  incur  legal  indebtedness,  if  it  should  be  desired.  Moreover,  per- 
sons from  whom  bills  might  be  due,  would  then  seek  their  physicians 
for  settlement,  and  not,  as  now,  wait  to  be  called  upon  by  them;  and 
thus  the  practice  of  medicine,  instead  of  being  conducted  on  the 
ruinous  principle  of  long  credits,  with  difficult  and  doubtful  collections, 
would  be  made  to  approximate  a  cash  business,  which  is  precisely 
what  is  wanted. 

We  have  said  that  physicians  would  be  saved,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  trouble  of  calling  on  their  patrons  to  square  accounts,  by  their 
debtors  coming  to  them.  If  they  should  not  come  forward  thus,  then 
they  would  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  called  upon  very  soon 
after  services  rendered.  In  any  event,  short  settlements  would  be 
brought  about;  and  these  short  settlements,  according  to  a  homily 
but  true  proverb,  would  "  make  long  friends,"  besides  conducing  in  no 
small  degree  to  bettering  the  financial  condition  of  physicians,  by 
securing  numbers  of  bills  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

An  incidental  good  which  It  is  believed  would  result  from  the  fore- 
going proposition,  if  adopted  and  fully  carried  out,  would  be  that  of 
bringing  medical  charges  to  a  uniform,  regular  and  equitable  scale. 
Physicians  would  then  be  required  by  their  employers,  in  cases  of 
overcharging,  to  conform  to  establish  and  reasonable  rates.  Those 
rates  the  faculty  of  the  State  would  have  to  fix  by  some  settled  rule, 
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which  would  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  public  in  questtoDiug  the  claims 
of  physicians.  The  charges  being  fixed  and  established  on  a  reason- 
able scale,  it  would  be  esteemed  ungentlemanlj  and  disgraceful,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  individuals  to  refuse  payment.  If  the 
charges,  on  the  other  hand,  should  go  above  the  established  rates, 
then  the  honor  of  the  employer  would  be  avouched  and  vindicated, 
by  making  a  tender  according  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  profession; 
and  hence,  neither  repudiation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  irregular  or  ex- 
orbitant charges  on  the  other,  would  be  likely  to  occur. 

And  here  the  committee  would  ask,  whether  the  calling  for  and 
inaugurating  the  non-compulsory  or  voluntary  system  of  remuneration, 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  State  faculty,  would  not  present  its 
members,  individually  and  collectively,  in  a  high  and  commanding 
attitude — that  of  self-consciousness  of  worth  and  qualification,  and  of 
generous  confidence  in  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  remove,  at  once  and  forever,  the  opprobrium  sought 
to  be  attached  to  the  profession,  because  of  the  alleged  habits  of 
extortion  on  the  part  of  its  members  ? 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  the  system  would  not  work  well 
in  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  cases  of  strangers  and  transient  persons, 
of  whom  physicians  could  be  presumed  to  know  little  or  nothing. 
This  objection,  too,  is  more  specious  than  solid.  A  traveller,  for 
example,  falling  sick  at  a  hotel,  or  other  place,  would  be  anxious  t« 
secure  the  r^ular  attendance  of  a  competent  physician.  If  he  did 
not  know  what  the  local  law  was,  and  the  necessity  and  custom  unier 
it  in  such  cases,  he  would  not  fail  to  be  infcMrmed  by  his  landlord  or 
friends.  And  in  circumstances  like  these,  what  would  be  the  prudent 
course — ^that  which  every  man  mindful  of  his  own  comfort  and  safety 
would  adopt?  Would  it  not  be  to  take  measures  to  assure  the 
strange  physician  whose  attentions  were  desired,  at  the  first  inter- 
view, or  at  the  time  of  the  summons,  that  he  was  not  expected  to 
render  gratuitous  service?  Here,  therefore,  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming  at  each  visit,  or  use  satisfactory  references,  or  assurance 
given  that  the  doctor  would  be  paid  for  his  trouble. 

To  notice  all  the  objections  that  might  be  offered  to  the  committee's 
proposition,  would  extend  this  report  inconveniently.  There  is  one 
other,  however,  which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice,  and,  with  some 
minds,  it  may  not  be  without  plausibility.  It  is  this — that  it  might 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  honest  and  friendless  poor.    If  this  were 
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,  well  founded,  it  iFOQld  be  saffidentof  Itself,  without  aDjthTDginore. 

But  will  the  objeciioii  lie  ?  To  say  so  woaFd  be  t6  nnchristianise  and 
'  nncivilize  the  profession,  and  pass  most  nnrlghteonff/  jndgmeiitiipon 

.the  mass  of  its  meilibers.  That  there  are  some  bad  menamongms, 
.  unith  bat  littiie  of  the  higher  or  nobler  elements  of  liqmanlty,  is  :ad- 

mitted;     Bat  saoh*  monsters. aa  this  objection  supposes  are:  rare. 

What!  a  member  of  our  profession,  pretending  to  common. decency 

.and  respectability,  with  the  balm  of  GUlead  in  bis- hands,  a»d  deaftto 

the  calls  of  hi»> unfortunate  and; (destitute  fellow  bdngs  under  the 

)  agonies  and  bligi^tings  of  ^  disease  1  If  such  there  should^be,  it  would 
.'then  be  the  <:)oaiBiinity's'time  to  mai^E  and  ppescrBge.  jiOoald.one  so 
:  heartless  and  ioihamanlookhisneighborgtin  the  face  without  blushing 
'•' fell yery  sbamie?  And;  would  not  every  respeetal:de' man,  cogniaanil  of 
(  his  base- dertiKetion,  say:  ^'^ The  phyncian  who  has  no. bowels  of  com- 
jfpasston'<for>th6  afiSictedpQor*— no  heart  to  pity.the  destitute  widow, 

{and) the  friendlees  orphan, catnot  prescribe  forme  or :mine V^  If  pub- 
( lie  sentiment  would  compel  dkhonest  men^tto  do  justice  to  the  doctors, 

it  would  be  alike  effectual  to  Compel  the  less  humane  among  them  to 
:  attend  to  tJne  pooi^  when  sickw 
>  No.  1  The  tmedlcal  profession  iftmdt  composed  of  that  tsort  o£  mate- 

mL  •!  As  men,  n«nie;po8se8s  more  of  the  "milk  cf  .humaa  kjndniess. 
r  To- no  class  of  mea on  ejurth  ar&^thepoor  under  greater  obUgati<^ 
..  than,  to- physicians.  They  do.  not  now  neglect. the  poor,  firon^iwhom 
jthey  get  nQitjbiDg,[6ave!grAtit&det  and  their  blessing;  :norwoaU  they 
:.4ojitrif  the  qsage  as  to  medical  coop^n^atiQU  vrere  such  iaa/uow  adi^o- 
(  elated  .<:  The  feelings,  "prinoiplea  iiod  character  of.  phy^^ians  are  not 

liyteafcedby  ftow,  nof  eoold  they  bcjalteu^d  or: /destroy^  by  the  single 

«iiactiAent,  of  •  a  istatcite. .  At  t^er  ttoeshdd  oi^  .tb#ir  ^fxractiti^  and 
/throughout  tbwrppofessiqoal  career,  »they  g«»er*lly  bear.la  wmmjf 
(and  pr^ti^ally  ilhtptrate^tM:  bea^tifi^l  AodvtQochiBg,  admonition 

which,  the  yeiperO'ble  f^ndjJmm^M:  JUish.  wa«  ajcqnst^me^  to  impress 
,  npon  his 'Pupils  .when  abopt.  to  ^k»  theii^  partipg  hw^oaMJi^^ing 

tH^W  Sma  -Mi^jgr  to -eatferrflpQUithepra^ticf^of  imftdicinei  '-.B^miad- 

ful  never  to  neglect;th,e  i^Qioted,ppor,;  ^  a8'0fteu:aayonj,eint^r  tl^ir 
'.hjQV^  fhaljntalaonflyriimagine,  tbJ^yoft.bev,  ttoMVoiqe.of  ,thegood 
MfSaiaaritan,  saying,  f.T^tJtQrcare  of  4hem,  I »will: repay  thee.',?'  ..  - 
.,  ,Phy^jiciajQ^  oertajinly  will  .not.tairg^fithis/la^t,  pt^e^tion^  .  It.qpines 
*  from  wit))Qut,  apd  would  be  ooneiti^ve,  m  rs^aA,  did  lu^t  the^gi^f^ral 
.  cha];aeter  andrhistpry  of  ^6,(>fofQ8^iQu  atfimp  it.as  jim£9[aQde€ij:«iid 

inapplicable. 
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Let  us  now  briciy  recapitalate  the  benefit  to  the  profession,  and 
to  the  comtnunity,  ,of  a  permanent  State  law  recognising,  as  to  the 
payment  of  physicians'  bills,  the  voluntary  or  nbn-compnlspry  princi- 
ple. The  committee  are  of  opinion:  Ist.  That  a  law  like  that  pro- 
posed would  operate  very  sensibly  to  discourage  empirical  practition- 
ers, and  therefore  inure  to  the  benefit  of  educated  physicians,  and  to 
the  good  of  the  public  at  large.  2d.  That  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
and  hasten  the  settlement  and  collection  of  bills,  thus  bringing  the 
practice  of  medicine  to  something  like  a  cash  business,  and  conse- 
quently lessening  the  care  and  enlarging  the  income  of  physicians. 
3d.  That  it  would  lead,  necessarily,  to  the  adoption  of  a  regular, 
uniform  and  equitable  scale  of  medical  charges,  just  to  the  community 
and  advantageous  to  the  profession.  4th.  That  it  would  silence  the 
complaint  but  too  frequently  heard  against  regular  physicians,  and  no 
doubt  often  groundless,  viz:  that  of  exorbitant  charging  or  extortion, 
and  place  them,  individually  and  collectively,  on  high  and  command- 
ing ground — that  of  a  proper  self-appreciation,  a  due  estimate  of  the 
popular  intelligence  and  discrimination,  and  a  firm  and  manly  reliance 
on  the  public  justice  and  honor,  for  due  compensation  for  their  pro- 
fessional services. 

A  little  time  would  be  required  for  physicians  to  adapt  themselves 
to  such  a  state  of  things;  but  that  done,  it  is  believed  that  time  and 
experience  would  attest  its  superior  advantages.  In  conclusion,  if  the 
views  and  suggestions  of  the  committee  on  this  subject  meet  with 
favorable  consideration,  they  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
measures  be  adopted  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  faculty  generally; 
and  if  professional  Opinion  is  found  to  harmonize  in  reference  to  it, 
that  a  movement  be  made  to  obtain  the  requisite  legislation  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth. 


J.N.  HUGHES,        ,       Inofnmku. 
R.  J.  BRECKmRIDGB,  j  ^^'^»^- 


RBMOVAI.  OF  AN  OVABIAK  TX7MOR. 

A  letter  from  Dartmouth  C#Hege,  tinder  date  of  November  2?th, 
and  published  in  the  Boston  Retorder,^  has  the  following  account  of  an 
operation  done  by  Pirof.  Peaslee,  of  the  above  institution.    This' gen- 
tleman has  dertainly  been  rematkaUy  successful  in  the  cases  of  this 
'  description -width  har  c«iiie  im'der  his  care.    Whatever  cafen  beeflfect- 
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ed  by  skill,  backed  by  thorongh  information  ^d  devotion  to  his 
patients,  is  ensured  to  them  at  his  hands.  We  present  the  extract 
referred  to.  ** About  three  or  four  weeks  since,  Professor  Peaslee 
performed  the  very  difficult  and  hazardous  operation  of  extracting  an 
ovarian  tumor,  for  a  lady  who  came  from  another  part  of  the  State. 
The  incision  was  eight  inches  in  length,  exposing,  of  course,  all  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  The  operation  lasted  more  than  two  hours;  and  the 
sac,  with  its  contents,  after  removal,  weighed  twenty-four  pounds. 
The  lady  is  now  nearly  recovered,  and  hopes  to  go  home  in  a  few 
days.  This  is  the  fourth  successful  operation  of  the  kind  which  Pro- 
fessor Peaslee  has  performed  in  the  last  four  years.  In  only  one  has 
he  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  through  an  accident  some  days  after 
the  operation." 

We  would  add  that  our  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Peaslee  will  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  the  publishing  an  account  of  his  operation  in  a  non- 
professional journal  was  done  with  his  knowledge. 


Varicose  Veins  treated  by  Needles  and  Subcutaneous  Section, — Those 
students  who  follow  the  practice  of  Mr.  Erichsen,  at  University  Col- 
lege Hospital,  must  have  seen  him  treat  varicose  veins,  we  may  say, 
scores  of  times,  by  passing  pins  under  the  veins,  and  then  applying 
a  figure  of  8  suture  over  them,  generally  in  three  places.  This  pro- 
duces obliteration  of  the  vein,  and  some  days  later  the.  vein  is  divided 
fiubcutaneously,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  cure  is  complete.  This 
was  repeated  last  Wednesday,  on  a  young  woman  with  this  condition 
of  the  veins  of  the  left  leg.  At  King's  College  Hospital,  a  few  days 
back,  we  saw  a  case  treated  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee  in  the  same  manner. 
He  passed  the  pins  under  the  veins  on  the  Tth  inst.;  on  the  10th  he 
divided  the  veins  subcutaneously;  on  the  Uth  he  removed  the  pins; 
and  on  the  lUh  the  patient  was  out,  well.  The  subdivision  of  the 
veins  after  obliteration  is  a  process  for  which  the  profession  is  solely 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lee  as  the  first  to' recommend  it,  and  the  advantages 
of  such  a  proceeding  cannot  but  strike  the  most  superficial  observer. 
Mr.Erichsen's  practice  in  these  cases  dififers  from  Mr.  Lee's  in  that  he 
removes  the  pins  altogether  when  he  divides  the  vein  between  them. 
We  do  not  recollect  any  single  instance,  in  the  large  number  which 
we  have  seen  treated,  of  any  bad  effects  following  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment. The  great  secret  in  the  success  is  to  avoid  puncturing  the 
vein,  and  this  is  effected  by  lifting  it  up,  and  passing  the  pin  well 
tinder  it. — Lancet, 
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EDITOR'S   T^BLE. 

'    TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  GAZETTE  is  now  in  its  8th 
Tolome,  haying  been  issued  since  1850.  Our  terms  are  Two  Dollabs 
per  annum,  each  monthly  number  containing  68  pages.  The  amount 
of  subscription  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

Twt>  oopies  mailed  to  one  address  for    -    -    -    3  dollars. 

Three  copies,    ----. 4       « 

Four  copies, 5       " 

Ten  copies, •r-.lO       " 

Agents  and  booksellers  maj  avail  themselves  of  these  terms,  by 
enclosing  the  cash. 

S9^  Single  numbers  at  25  cents;  may  always  be  had  of  Stringer  & 
Townsend,  222  Broadway,  or  at  the  office  of  publication,  10  Union 
Square^  where  all  advertisements,  commuuications,  books  for  review, 
&c.,  must  be  sent,  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

Back  numbers  and  volumes  supplied,  and  specimen  numbers  mailed 
on  application. 

S9^  The  American  Medical  Association  will  assemble  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  Tuesday,  May  5th,  185T,  when  a  very  full  meeting  of 
delegates  is  expected. 

This  number  of  the  Gazette  will  be  issued  in  anticipation  of  its  date, 
and  contains  ample  instructions  as  to  the  routes  to  Nashville,  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  country.  Our  brethren  of  that  city  look 
to  the  north  and  east  for  a  large  representation  of  the  profession,  to 
whom  they  will  extend  a  westei^n  greeting.  We  trust  that  New 
York  will  not  be  behind  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities  in  the  attendance 
of  her  delegates. 

The  sickness  of  the  editor  must  excuse  the  deficiencies  of  the  usual 
variety  of  original  matter  in  the  present  number.  Its  absence  is 
supplied  by  postponed  articles,  and  valuable  selections  from  other 
journals. 
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AMBRICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

To  Delegates  and   Visitors  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  to 
assemble  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Tuesday,  May  bth,  1857. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Physicians  of  Nashville,  were 
appointed  to  prepare  and  publish,  for  the  information  of  those  living 
at  a  distance  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  routes  of  travel  leading 
from  the  various  quarters  of  the  Union  to  this  city,  a  list  of  the  most 
practicable  and  commodious.  The  list  below  embraces  some  of  the 
first  roads  in  the  country,  traversing  picturesque  and  interesting 
regions.  Delegates  from  New  England  and  Northeastern  States  can 
reach  this  city  by  vessel  from  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  thence  by  railroad,  via  Augusta,  Ga.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  or  from  different  points  in  that  section, 
by  railroad  to  Washington  City,  and  thence  via  Richmond,  Va., 
Weldon,  N.  C,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Branchville,  S.  C,  Augusta,  Ga., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  western  routes  from  that 
quarter  are  by  steamboat  from  Pittsburgh,  or  by  raibroads  westward 
through  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  Louisville 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  thence  by  United  States  mail  line  of  large 
and  splendid  stage  coaches,  (via  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,)  through  in 
36  hours  to  this  city;  or  from  Louisville  down  the  Ohio  River  to 
Smithland,  Ky.,  and  thence  by  steamboat  packet  line  to  this  city. 

From  the  Northwestern  States,  by  steamboat  down  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  and 
thence  by  steamboat  packet  line  to  this  city. 

From  the  Southwestern  States,  by  steamboats  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,  connecting  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Cairo, 
Illinois,  with  the  packet  lines  plying  to  this  city;  or  at  Memphis  with 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  via  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to 
Stevenson  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  to  this  city. 

From  the  Southern  and  Southeastern  States,  by  the  various  railroads 
traversing  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  connecting  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  by  the  stage  lines  continuous  with 
the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Railroad,  terminating  in  this  city. 

As  has  been  the  custom  at  the  various  points  at  which  the 
Association  has  held  its  meetings,  the  Committee  trust  to  be  able  to 
effect  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  and  superintendents  of  the 
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yaricms  lines  of  travel  owned  in  the  citj  whereby  a  tibial  reducii^fn  cf 
fare  will  be  granted  to  delegates.        John  H.  Oallbnoer,  M,  J),^ 

Robert  Martin,  M.  D^ 
P.  S.  Woodward,  M.  D. 


PASSAGE  TO  NASHVILLR 

Dr.  J.  B.  Wood  announced  in  the  Academy,  that  passage  for  dele- 
gates to  the  American  Medical  Association,  through  to  Nashville,  may 
be  had  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  by  negotiation  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  Steamships,  to  whose  courtesy  the 
profession  are  indebted.  The  former  line  sails  on  the  25th,  and  the 
ktter  on  the  29th  of  April,  either  of  which  will  be  in  time. 


BflBDICAL  POLITICS. 


We  are  gratified  to  say  that  the  scheme  to  plunder  the  State 
Treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  doctors,  already  introduced  to  our 
readers,  to  get  up  a  private  Consumption  Hospital  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, has  again  been  defeated  in  the  Legislature,  by  the  exposure  of 
the  mercenary  character  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  worthless 
conspiracy  against  the  profession  and  the  public. 

So  also  the  other  bubbles  of  the  medical  lobby  member,  who  claim- 
ed to  represent  the  profession  in  this  city,  and  who  has  been  dancing 
attendance  at  Albany  for  weeks,  have  all  exploded.  He  failed  to 
oust  Dr.  Thompson  from  the  Health  Office,  and  was  beaten  by  Dr. 
Bissell  in  the  contest  for  the  snug  birth  .of  Dr.  Harris  at  the  Marine 
Hospital.  His  contribution  to  the  projected  new  charter,  for  reor- 
gani^ng  the  Health  Department  of  the  city,  and  creating  a  new 
executive  office  at  its  Head,  for  himself — though  accompanied  by  the 
conversion  of  our  Academy  of  Medicine  into  a  political  body,  with  the 
right  to  nominate  sanitary  officers,  &c. — was  so  glaringly  selfish  and 
corrupt,  that  neither  city  nor  country  members  could  be  gulled  into  its 
support.  So  that  the  illustrious  doctor  must  try  again.  He  and  his 
motives  are  now  so  well  appreciated  at  Albany,  that  his  case  would 
be  more  hopeful  if  he  worked  by  proxy. 

We  honor  the  Senate  and  Assembly  for  escaping  his  entangling 
alliances,  albeit  they  "have  legislated  in  favor  of  quackery  in  other 
respects,  as  has  been  usual  with  their  predecessors.    Their  "acts,** 
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howtytir,  wiH  nmoant  to  nothing,  so  long  as  m^e  incorp(»;ation  of 
their  airj  castles  is  the  extent  of  State  patronage.  These  charton 
are  rery  harmless  things,  when  granted  to  any  species  of  quacks,  but 
they  are  thankful  for  the  smallest  favors. 


MEDICAL  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES. 

We. have  not  yet  received  the  lists  of  either,  from  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  colleges  of  the  country,  although  we  have  sought  from 
every  fivailable  source,  through  our  exchanges  and  otherwise,  to  make 
a  full  and  impartial  report.  The  following  are  all  the  statistics  which 
have  reached  us,  and  they  indicate  our  numerical  increase  for  185t, 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  but  little  behind  the  classes 
of  the  previous  year.  The  aggregate  of  both  students  and  graduates 
may  possibly  be  made  up  in  time  for  our  June  number. 

students.    OrmdnatiBf. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  (Phila.) 488        212 

University  of  Pennsylvania    "       464        149 

University  of  Nashville  (Tenn.) 419        13T 

University  of  Oity  of  New  York 300        112 

Med.  College  of  S.  C.  (Charleston) 234 

Med.  College  of  Georgia  ( Augusta j 160          55 

]^ush  Medical  College  (Chicago,  Illinois) 149          41 

New  York  Medical  College 106          81 

Pennsylvania  Medical  College  (Phila. ). 58 

University  of  Louisville  (Ky.) 50 

St.  liouis  Medical  College 44 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (N.  Y) 31 

Missouri  Medical  College  (St.  Louis) 81 

Medical  College  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati) 31 

Miami  Medical  College            "          31 

Medical  College  of  Yirginia  (Richmond) 28 

Starliog  Medical  College  (Columbus,  0.). ..... .  18 

Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine 60          15 

University  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. . .- 15 

New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine 6t 

Yale  Medical  College  (New  Haven,  Ct.) 11 

Clciiveland  Medical  College  (Ohio.) T2          21 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 6 
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WMGUHT  SURQSR7  IN  KBW  TORJC 

The  following  operations,  by  Professor  Oamochan,  hare  been  per- 
formed within  a  few  weeks,  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  Tia: 

Amputation  at  hip  joint,  for  necrosis. 

Double  amputation,  both  legs,  for  mortification  by  frost. 

Two  cases  of  amputation  at  ankle  joint,  by  Symes'  method  for 
gangrene. 

Two  cases  ligature  of  femoral  artery,  for  popliteal  aneurisfflf. 

Amputation  of  leg,  for  gangrene. 

Resection  of  lower  three-quarters  of  radius,  for  caries  and  bony 
enlargement. 

Exsection  of  the  entire  trunk  of  second  branch  of  fifth  pair  of 
nerres,  as  far  as  the  foramen  rotundum,  for  neuralgia.  This  19  the 
second  case. 

Eight  cases  of  cataract,  by  depression  and  breaking  up. 

Restoration  of  aloa  and  tip  of  nose,  by  anaplasty. 

Exsection  of  elbow  joint,  for  scrofulous  disease. 

Two  cases  of  Wutzer's  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  operations  have  been  successful.  In  the 
case  previously  reported  of  excision  of  the  entire  radius,  the  patient 
retains  the  functions  of  the  hand. 

Full  repori<«  of  a  number  of  these  cases  are  promised  for  our  next 
iifiue,  in  June. 


INaANITT. 

Drs.  B.  Ogden,  M.  H.  Ranneyand  J.  T.  Metcalfe  were  selected  by 
the  Hon.  Judge  Davies  to  inquire  into  the  sanity  of  a  young  lady  of 
this  city  who  recently  eloped  with  her  coachman,  a  plain  but  honest 
Hibernian,  whom  she  had  learned  to  "love,  not  wisely,  but  too  well," 
and  whom  she  incontinently  married  in  defiance  of  parental  prohibi- 
tion. So  rare,  in  these  degenerate  days,  is  a  "marriage  from  love," 
that  it  Is  no  marvel  that  the  sanity  of  the  lady  was  doubted.  But 
she  very  soon  convinced  her  medical  examiners  that  there  was  too 
much  "method  in  her  madness"  for  either  intellectual  or  "moral 
insanity,"  and  they  certified  accordingly,  as  in  duty  bound,  whereupon 
her  right  to  honest  John  was  ratified  by  the  Court,  and  the  twain 
went  on  their  way  rejoicing.     Esto  perpetua. 
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NEW  TORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Since  the  accession  of  Dr.  Mott  to  the  Presidency  of  this  Ijody  its 
meetings  have  increased  in  attendance  and  in  interest.  At  the  April 
session  Dr.  C.  B.  Isaacs  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Pleura,  illus- 
tratihg  his  points  by  preparations,  drawings,  charts,  Ac,  and  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication.  Dr.  Francis,  from  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  read  a  learned  and  eloquent  report  in  rela- 
tion to  the  late  Dr.  Elisha  Kane,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  pubh'shed  with  the  accompanying  resolutions. 

The  discussion  of  the  eyening  was  on  the  subject  of  Puerperal 
Fever,  which  was  opened  by  Dr.  Francis  and  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith, 
when  an  adjournment  to  a  special  meeting,  for  still  further  discussion, 
was  agreed  to.  At  the  adjourned  session,  Professor  Smith,  Professor 
Clark,  Dr.  T.  F.  Cock,  Dr.  Corson,  and  the  editor  of  this  paper  were 
heard,  when  another  adjournment  of  the  discussion  took  place.  A 
full  report  will  be  made  in  our  next. 


LONDON  LANCET. 


Stringer  &  Townsend,  of  New  York,  reprint  every  number  of  this 
well-known  British  periodical  as  rapidly  as  they  are  issued  at  home. 
They  thus  confer  signal  benefit  on  our  profession,  for  the  admirable 
clinical  lectures,  contained  in  every  monthly  number,  are  intrinsically 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  an  entire  volume.  Many  of  the  most 
en^inent  European  teachers  in  the  London,  Dublin  ttnd  Edinburgh 
schools  and  hospitals  have  their  lectures  fully  reported  in  the  London 
Lancet,  instead  of  piling  away  their  old  manuscripts,  like  sermons,  in 
a  barrel,  for  future  use,  periodically  reversing  the  order  of  their  deliv- 
ery by  turning  the  barrel  upside  down.  Such  men  prepare  and  pub- 
lish their  lectures  for  the  present  medical  generation  and  for  posterity, 
without  any  hope  of  repeating  them  until  they  are  stale  and  anti- 
quated. Borne  along  as  they  are  by  the  tide  of  progress,  and  the 
flood  of  improvement  and  novel  discovery,  which  characterize  the 
science  and  art  of  medical  practice,  they  are  ever  "forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind,"  and*  reaching  out  and  "pressing  after  the 
things  that  are  before."  They  would  be  ashamed  to  read,  much  less 
to  print,  their  lectures  delivered  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  for  they  value 
their  reputations  too  highly.    Hence  these  lectures  in  the  London 
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Lancet  are  emlneotlj  scholastic,  while  redolent  with  all  the  f^hness 
of  novelties,  sach  as  those  which  the  very  latest  improvements  and 
discoveries  are  continnall  j  ponring  into  physiological,  pathological  and 
therapentical  science.  Physicians  and  students  who  mean  to  keep 
pace  with  the  onward  march  of  oor  profession,  and  post  thentselves 
up  to  the  latest  advances  in  onr  science,  may  do  so  by  studying  these 
lectures,  at  a  less  cost  of  money  and  labor  than  in  any  other  way. 

BOOK   NOTICES. 

An  Exposition  op  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  op  Pregxancy:  with  some  other 
papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  W.  F.  Montgomery,  M.D., 
AC.    From  the  2d  London  edition.    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.    1857. 

The  sabject  of  this  volame  is  one  which  can  never  lose  its  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession, nor  can  its  paramonnt  importance  ever  be  diminished,  or  cease  to  con- 
cern most  deeply  either  the  canse  of  medical  science  or  that  of  our  common 
homanity.  The  author.  Professor  Montgomery,  of  Dublin,  has  attained  a  world- 
wide distinction,  both  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner,  so  that  his  scholastic  emin- 
ence not  less  than  his  extensive  opportunities  for  observation  and  experience, 
eminently  qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  of  enlightening  his  med- 
ical brethren  in  relation  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  subject  connected 
with  obstetrical  science,  and  one  which  has  so  often  puzzled  and  even  con- 
founded practitioners,  whose  erroneous  diagnosis  and  crude  opinions  have  had 
social  and  legal  bearings,  involving  the  dearest  interests  of  society.  In  this 
able  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  the  medical  reader  will  find  the  precise 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  his  responsibilities  require,  while  the  whole  work 
will  amply  repay  perusal.  The  beautifully  colored  plates  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
&c.t  and  the  typography  of  the  volume,  are  everything  that  can  be  desired. 

CunioalLectuIIes  on  certain  diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  and  on  Drop- 
sies. By  Robert  Bentley  Todd,  M.D.,  Ac.,  of  King's  Hospital,  London.  Phil- 
adelphia: Blanchard  &  Lea.    1857. 

In  a  former  volume  of  Clinical  Lectures  the  author  of  this  work  had  prepared 
us  to  expect  another  series  from  his  pen,  and  the  favor  of  the  profession  extend- 
ed to  his  former  series  has  prompted  to  the  issue  of  this  second  volume  of  Clini- 
cal Lectures,  devoted  to  an  important  department,  which  but  recently  begins 
to  attract  the  attention  it  deserves  from  the  profession  and  the  public.  Dr. 
Todd  has  availed  himself  of  the  abundant  opportunities  he  has  ecgoyed  in 
King's  Hospital  and  elsewhere,  to  investigate  thoroughly  and  practically  the 
great  variety  of  dropsical  and  other  symptomatic  maladies  involving  the  kid- 
neys and  other  urinary  organs;  and  in  discoursing  upon  their  etiology,  pathol- 
ogy, and  therapeutical  management,  he  exhibits  so  great  discrimination  and 
such  familiarity  with  the  complicated  structural  lesions  and  functional  mischiefs 
which  are  so  fatal  to  health  and  life,  when  not  understood,  or  when  misapprehend- 
ed, that  as  a  teacher  in  this  department  he  has  no  superior.  We  commend  this 
work  asan  able  resum^  of  all  that  is  known  on  this  interesting  subject. 
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On  THB  GoHBTmmoNAL  Tkbatmbnt  op  Fbmiub  D1BBABB8.  By  Bdwacd  Bigby, 
M.D.,  ftc.;  of  the  University  of  London.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1857. 

This  is  a  work,  a  type  of  a  class  which^  as  it  becomes  more  common,  indicates 
real  progress,  and  in  the  right  direction,  among  medical  writers.  Female  dis- 
eases are  not  regarded  or  treated  by  the  anthor  as  a  specialty,  but  only  as  an 
illnstration  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  constitutional  treatment  in  a  great 
variety  of  morbid  conditions,  which,  though  often  mis-treated  as  local  and  by 
U)pical  remedies,  are  nevertheless  dependent  on  general  and  constitutional 
causes,  which  must  be  removed  by  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of 
our  science,  before  any  treatment  can  avail  for  their  cure.  The  profession  will 
not  only  be  signally  profited  by  the  teachings  of  this  volume,  wherever  they 
can  be  heeded,  but  that  sex  whose  unappreciated  and  therefore  unrelieved  suf- 
ferings should  urge  a  strong  claim  upon  our  sympathy,  will  be  protected  from 
much  untold  annoyance  and  officious  interference  with  their  inherent  delicacy 
and  sensibility,  when  they  shall  learn  to  shun  the  self-styled  '*  womb  doctors,'' 
whose  prurient  inquiries  into  local  and  mere  functional  disturbances  of  the 
uterine  health,  if  not  only  wholly  uncalled  for,  are  very  often  substituted  for 
the  constitutional  treatment  indispensable  to  their  cure.  This  book  is  worthy 
of  all  commendation. 

Leotubes  on  the  Principlbs  and  Methods  of  Medical  Observation  and  Re- 
search, for  the  use  of  advanced  students  and  junior  practitioners.  By  Thomas 
Laycock,  M.D.,  &c.,  of  Edinburg  University.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea. 
1867. 

This  reprint  of  Dr.  Laycock's  admirable  manual  of  clinical  study,  so  soon 
after  its  appearance,  confers  a  signal  benefit  upon  the  profession,  for  which  the 
publishers 'merit  thanks.  Although  but  a  small  volume,  the  lectures  it  contains 
will  be  found  to  possess  very  great  adaptation  to  usefulness,  and  the  book 
should  forthwith  become  the  hand-book  of  every  medical  student  in  the  country. 
It  reminds  us  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  little  work  on  Medical  Logic,  which  in  our 
day  was  the  best  of  its  class.  But  the  whole  science,  (especially  physiology, 
pathology,  chemistry,  Ac.,)  has  since  then  advanced  with  giant  strides,  and  Dr. 
L.  has  written  from  the  new  stand-point  in  medical  progress,  which  we  occupy 
at  present.  Hence  his  work  has  many  points  of  preference  to  any  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  apart  from  the  discriminating  and  elaborate  details  into 
which  he  has  entered,  as  a  wise  and  experienced  clinical  teacher,  as  this  book 
proves  him  to  be.  Let  every  physician  procure  a  copy,  for  none  such,  old  or 
young,  ean  read  it  without  profit. 

COMMUNICATIONS.- 

NEW  70RK  OPHTHALMIC  SCHOOZi. 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  connected  with  the  N.  Y.  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  in  Stuyvesant  Street,  for  the  session  of  1856-T,  was  held 
in  the  13th  Street  Medical  College,  and  notwithstanding  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  weather  a  large  number  of  medical  students  and  others  were 
in  attendance. 
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Dr.  Ferris,  the  President,  and  Peter  Cooper,  the  Vice  President, 
being  necessarily  absent,  Solomon  Jenner,  Esq.,  one  of  the  life 
Governors,  presided,  who  opened  the  exercises  by  introducing  the 
Valedictorian  of  the  evening.  Dr.  William  Rumsey,  of  Canada,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  who  began  by  stating  the 
nnmerons  advantages  possessed  by  the  medical  stndent  in  New  York, 
referring,  among  the  rest,  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  which  he 
cnlogized,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  associates,  thanked  Drs.  Stephen- 
son and  Garrish  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  at  the  cliniques,  and 
particularly  Dr.  Stephenson  for  the  lectures;  and  also  delicately  allu- 
ded to  the  Dr.'s  generosity  in  delivering  the  proceeds  of  the  course 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  He  then,  in  a  pleasing 
style,  portrayed  the  life  of  the  student  from  his  boyhood  to  his 
entrance  upon  the  duties  of  life.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
medical  students,  and  gave  a  graphic  description  of  their  characteris- 
tics, theb:  habits,  manner  of  life,  associations,  eccentricities,  Ac,  and 
defended  them  from  the  unjust  charges  that  are  too  often  made 
mgainst  them.  He  said  that  if  a  medical  student  was  gay  he  was 
good  hearted;  if  he  was  wild,  he  was  not  the  less  charitable;  if  he 
was  rough,  he  was  industrious;  if  he  was  fond  of  amusement,  he  was 
not  so  much  so  but  that  he  would  leave  it  to  attend  to  the  poor  and 
needy;  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  he  pointed  to  the  classes  for  the 
session  which  had  just  closed,  and  said  that  they  could  by  their  own 
conduct  refute  the  statements  of  those  whose  delight  it  was  to  speak 
against  them.  He  closed  by  making  some  valedictory  remarks  to  his 
dass  and  preceptors;  he  depicted  the  joys  of  home,  and  the  pleasures 
of  meeting  those  whom  we  loved,  and  enjoined  on  the  class  that  they 
should  not  forget  their  teachers.  "  Let  us  imitate  them,''  he  said, 
"not  only  in  their  practice,  but  also  in  their  noble  acts  of  charity,  and 
if  we  canbot  make  for  ourselves  a  name  as  brilliant  as  theirs,  let  us 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are  enshrined  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  known  suffering  and  distress;  and  at 
last,  when  we  go  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns,  let 
US  give  back  to  our  Maker  those  talents  which  he  has  given  us, 
doubled;  and  we  shall  hear  the  joyful  words,  'Well  done,  good  and 
foithful  servant,  ententhou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'" 

Dr.  Stephenson  next  addressed  the  class  before  announcing  the 
names  of  the  graduates.  He  observed  to  the  President  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  would  naturally  expect  some  remarks  fr«m  him  on  the 
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present  occasion,  but  felt  kis  inccmipetency  to  the  task.  He  could,  if 
it  were  necessary,  amputate  a  limb  or  extract  a  cataract  with  less 
embarrassment  than  attempt  to  make  an  extemporaneous  address. 
He  could  talk  about  the  eye  or  any  other  organ  in  the  body  for  the 
hour  together,  but  making  a  speech  was  a  different  business.  He  felt 
more  reluctance  in  appearing  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  fact 
that  until  a  short  time  before  our  meeting  another  and  far  more  emi- 
nent speaker  was  to  have  occupied  the  time  now  allotted  to  him.  He 
stated  that  the  institution  whose  interests  he  represented  treated 
annually  about  1200  patients  gratuitously,  for  diseases  of  the  eye; 
that  a  large  class  had  been  in  attendance,  and  that  between  forty 
and  fifly  students  had  passed  examinations,  and  were  entitled  to  a 
testimonial  of  their  qualifications  in  this  department  of  surgery.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  the  evening  was  so  unfavorable,  as  large 
assemblies  on  such  occasions  were  calculated  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression; that  thus  the  public  was  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  regularly  educated  physician. 

The  medical  student  is  obliged  to  read  medicine  for  three  years 
with  a  regular  practitioner,  and  submit  to  daily  or  weekly  examina- 
tions, besides  attending  two  courses  of  lectures  at  some  of  the  Medical 
Colleges,  and  pass  an  examination  before  each  one  of  seven  or  eight 
professors,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  alluded  to  another  aspect  deserving  of  consideration, 
viz:  the  amount  of  gratuitous  services  rendered  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession compared  with  that  of  members  of  the  bar.  Upon  a  careful 
estimate,  it  is  computed  that  the  surgeons  of  the  N.  Y.  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  (whose  anniversary  they  were  n«w  celebrating,)  render  an 
amount  of  gratuitous  services  equal  to  about  $8,000  annually;  and 
that  the  profession  in  this  city  give  away  over  $100,000  every  year  in 
relieving  the  poor.  He  asked  the  President,  Who  had  ever  heard  of  the 
lawyers  of  this  city  making  an  equal  sacrifice  for  the  poor  and  needy? 
He  doubted  whether  the  whole  tribe  of  them  in  the  United  States 
had  ever  shown  an  equal  amount  of  liberality.  He  would  leave  it  to 
the  intelligent  auditory  before  him  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  two 
professions,  and  which  was  most  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem 
of  the  public.  The  Dr.  wound  up  by  saying,."  Gentlemen,  allow  me, 
in  conclusion,  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.  Memory  will  oft 
recall  the  pleasant  hours  we  have  spent  together  in  the  investigation 
of  this  important  branch  of  our  profession.    It  will  always  afford  me 
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pleasure  to  hear  of  your  prosperity,  and  I  trust  you  will  long  remem- 
ber our  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  for  much  of  its  future  prosperity  will 
depend  on  your  co-operation."  Dr.  Stephenson  then  took  his  seat 
amid  loud  and  continuous  cheering. 

Dr.  Stephenson  now  read  the  names  of  the  graduates,  and  Mr. 
Jenner,  as  president,  proceeded  to  deliver  their  diplomas;  after  which 
he,  in  a  speech  replete  with  good  humor,  gave  some  very  good  advice 
as  to  how  to  conduct  themselves  through  life,  and  gave  the  graduates 
his  ideas  as  to  certain  points  in  their  professional  career.  Mr.  J.  con- 
gratulated the  surgeons  on  having  so  fine  a  class  of  students;  he  said 
he  knew  his  friend.  Dr.  Stephenson,  was  very  anxious  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  should  erect  a  new  building,  but  as  for  his  part  he  should 
feel  prouder  of  such  a  class  of  graduates  than  the  finest  building  they 
could  produce. 

At  its  conclusion,  Dr.  Garrish  read  a  very  eloquent  address  to  the 
graduates  on  the  duties  of  the  physician,  and  of  the  troubles  and 
trials  with  which  they  would  meet  during  their  professional  life.  He 
bade  them  farewell  with  much  feeling,  and  showed  that  he  really 
meant  what  he  said,  when  he  told  how  much  he  regretted  parting 
from  them.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  room  for  a  more  extended 
sketch  of  the  Dr.'s  remarks,  but  I  understand  that  the  address  will  be 
published  in  full  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  institution. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up,  all  parties  appearing  highly  pleased 
with  the  evening's  exercises.  N.  Y.  O. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS. 

We  observe  that  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton  is  announced  in  the  America/n 
Medical  Journal  as  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Microscopy  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.  We  have  not 
learned  who  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  Physiology.  Is  not  this 
a  mistake? 

Dr.  ThoDjas  W.  Blatchford,  of  Troy,  in  obedience  to  the  N.  Y. 
State  Medical  Society,  has  prepared  and  published  a  Eulogy  on 
Samuel  McClellan,  M.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Society,  recently  deceased. 
A  worthy  subject  of  eulogy,  and  Dr.  Blatchford  has  performed  his 
task  with  signal  ability. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Parker,  of  the  American  Medidal  Monthly,  has  just  pub- 
lished *'  A  guide  in  the  care  of  young  children." 
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JL  coDYeation  of  medical  editors  is  proposed  in  seyeral  of  the  jour- 
nals, to  be  held  daring  the  session  of  the  approaching  Maj  convention, 
in  Nashyille,  Tenn.  The  proposition  seems  to  meet  with  favor,  and 
we  shall  rejoice  to  learn  that  concerted  action  among  the  fraternity 
ii^aj  advance  the  dignity  and  nsefolness  of  the  medical  press. 

Our  old  friend,  Dr.  S.  J;  Goodrich,  of  Brooklyn,  has  received  a 
purse  of  $700  from  the  citizens  of  New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  as  a  mark  of 
their  high  appreciation  of  his  services  during  the  visitation  of  yellow 
fever  last  summer. 

Dr.  John  Bacon,  of  Boston,  has  been  called  to  the  Professorship  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Harvard  Medical  College. 

A  Quarantine  Convention  has  been  called  in  May,  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Health,  and  delegates,  in  response  to  the  call,  have 
been  appointed  from  New  York  and  elsewhere.  May  we  not  hope 
for  some  action  toward  correcting  and  harmonizing  the  regulations  of 
Quarantine  in  the  different  seaports  of  our  country,  which  at  present 
ore  a  reproach  to  science  and  humanity? 

3ElflC£ZPTS  to  I>ec6mb6r9 1897,  for  Subscription  to  Ckixette. 

Bra.  Bagwell,  Farlin,  Worthington,  Hardenbrook,  Porter,  Baylies,  Barstow,  C.8. 
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TO    THE    niEDICAIi    PROFESSION. 

''Ferruginous  Preparations." 
ACesfiUTsi.  t>t?it,iIjTTO  tto  oo. 

Would  oftll  the  attention  of  PhTsicians  and  Dmggistb  to  their  large  assortment 
of  Ferrugmous  Preparations,  protected  by  a  covering  of  sugar,  so  as  to  warrant 
their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  These  Sugar  Coated  Pills  or  Drag^s,  pre- 
pared hylAemts,  Gramier,  Lamouroux  &  Oie.,  of  Paris,  are  warranted  to  contain 
the  exact  proportions,  and  prepared  firom  the  very  purest  articles;  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  those  we  can  furnish  in  any  quantites  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
piicC)  riz:  JMide  lActate,  Hydrogen  reduced,  Manganese  and  Iron,  ValleVs 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Iron,  also  QtAinine  Pills,  1  gr.  each:  all  the  combina- 
tions of  Extract  of  Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Iron,  Assafcetida  Pills;  all  the  alka- 
loids in  granules  of  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  of  a  grain,  Opium  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  and 
other  U.  S.  Pharm.  Pills. 

PHYSICIANS'  PRESCRIPTIONS 

will  be  put  up  with  the  above  Drag^es  or  Sugar  Coated  Pills  only  when  pre- 
scribed; thus  for  abreviation  S.  G.  at  the  end  of  the  pill  prescribed,  or  the  full 
word  Drag^s  of  Iodide  Iron,  Ac.,  &c.,  ^.  We  have  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  correct  lists,  with  proportion  of  active  ingredients  in  each  Dragee  or 
Pill. 

By  Addressing, 

DSLLIJC  A  CO.,  Dispensing  Aj^tkeearies, 

•35  8B.OADWAV,  and 

250  FoniUi  Avenne. 

P.  S.    Messrs.  H.  C.  Blaib  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  take  pleasure  in  show- 
ing the  specimens  to  the  physicians  of  that  city. 

■  '  i  '•  ••  •  '  "  ■ 

ATLANTA  MEIXEGAL  COLLEGE. 

The  third  coorM  of  Lectures  in  thii  Institation  will  commence  on  the  1st  Mondar  in  Ifaj, 
ftnd  oontinne  four  months. 


FACULTY: 


H.  W.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  An&tomr. 

JoBN  W.  JoNBB,  IL  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  ani 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

JwBBM  Bonnro,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

J.  Q.  WamfORKLAin),  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medlca  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


JLuDLiRDBt  MsAm,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Phannae J. 

W.  F.  WnmoBiLAia),  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Sonerj. 

JoeiPB  P.  LoGAir.  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Phjsiology 
and  General  PathologT* 

L.  C.  H.  Wnsmr,  M.D.,  Demenstratorof  Ana- 
tomj. 

FBB.— For  the  Course  of  Lectures,  flOft.  Matriculation,  (once  onlj,  )$6.  Dissecting  ticket, 
(taken  once)  $10.    Oiadoation  fee,  $26. 

The  facilities  now  afforded  br  the  Institution  for  the  study  of  the  Tarious  branehes  of  medical 
•eience  the  ensuing  season,  will  make  the  course  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  Dissecting  Room,  in  the  new  College  Building,  furnished  with  sky-light,  and  supplied  with 
■ennd  material,  will  be  opened  by  the  15th  of  April. 

Good  board  can  be  had  for  $8  to  $A  per  week. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  G.  WESTMORELAND,  Dean. 

AsLAacA,  Ga.,  nb.  tt,  1867. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

T'vro  ftall  Coiunws  of  I<eotiires  are  delivered  annually.  The  Fall  Courfe  com- 
mences OB  thefinl  Taesdaj  in  September,  and  the  Spring  Course  on  the  third  Tnesdaj  in 
February.  Each  Course  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  each 
term. 


Aldbt  March,  m.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Jams  MoNauohton,  m.  D.,  Frof.  of  the  Theoiy 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jamks  H.Armsbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomj 

Thomas  Huw,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 


Amos  Dban,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisprudence 

HowABD  TowssxND,  M.  D.,  Prof.  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

J.  V.  P.  QuAOKKinnsH,M.D.,Prof.  of  Obstetrics. 


Fees  for  a  single  course,  $60;  for  two  courses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matriculation  fee,  $6; 
Graduation  fee,  $20^ 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  beUeved  to 
be  equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  Collie  in  the  country.    Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,60  per 

JOHN  v.  P.  QUACKENBUSH,  Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medical  I>epartinent.~Session  1856— 57.— The  Sixth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  8d  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  March. 


Paul  F.  Eve,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 
Surgery. 

John  M.  Waisoit,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

W.  K.  BowuMO,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

A.  H .  BuGHANAir,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


C.  K.  Wnrarroir.  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisi^uaence. 

J.  Bkrrikn  LufDSLKT,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

Thomas  R.  JBrmNos,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

WnxiAM  T.  Brioos,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Anatomy. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

A  full  Preliminary  Course  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  g^ven  by  the  Professors, 
commencing  also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
charge.  * 

A  Clinique  has  been  establifthed,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  ars 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University  is  $105.  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,) 
$6:  Practical  Anatomy,  $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Qood  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  per  week.    Further  information  or  Catalogue,  apply  to 

PAUL.  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Nashvulb,  TDfir.,  June,  1866.  JDemM  •/*  Oke  Wmemiiff. 

CASTLETOW  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Castleton  Medical  Coll^^.  The  SPRINO 
SESSION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  Degrees  are  conferred 
at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Albert  Smttb,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Qf  Materia  Medica  Cortdon  La  Ford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomj 

and  Therapeutics.  and  Physiology. 

WiLUAM  SwBirraER,M.D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Gborob  Hadlet,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 

Practice  of  Medicine.  and  Natural  History. 

MiDDLBTONGoLDSMrra.M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery.  Adrian  T.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 

Wm.  C.  KnTRiDGE,  A.  M. ,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp.  stetrics. 

FkB.— For  Lectures,  $60;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  Colleges,  $10 
Matriculation,  $6;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2,00  to  $2,60  per  week. 

A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

Vt.,  Jims,  1860. 
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AlTlNVALTJABLE   WORK^ 

HOT  OHLT  TO  PHTSIOlAm  AHl)  8TimBNT8,  BUT  TO  TXE  PUBLIC  AT  LABOI. 

€tittxs  to   a  IJoung  J)l)S0trian: 

By  JAMES  JACKSON,  M.D^  LKD., 

lPrmfe§aar  Mameriiua  im  Mmrvmrd  VmH^rHtff^  tft*  St* 

This  irork  has  met  with  the  most  hearty  commendation  from  the  Medical  Profession  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  the  results  of  fifty  years'  experience  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cian in  the  country  And  such  is  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  that  not  only  medi« 
eal  men,  but  nurses,  heads  of  families,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  will 
find  it  of  the  greatest  service.  In  1  vol.  12mo,  Price  $1.  MSr  Sent  any  distance  nnderSOOO  mllet 
on  receipt  of  price. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO., 

Deo.  2t.  PublUbers,  13  IVlnter  St.,  Boston. 

TO-  <^  T?IO  m . 

The  subscriber  having  removed  from  899  Broadway,  corner  of  Walker  Street,  all  orders,  in 
fatnre,  for  his  Preparations  ar^  to  be  addressed  to 

THOMAS  T.  GREEN, 

ApUhecary, 
862  Broadway,  comer  of  14th  Street, 

UNION  PLACE  HOTEL. 

Mechanical  Treatment  of  Surg^ical  Diseases. 

The  subscriber,  having  been  solicited  by  the  profession,  will  derote  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  treatment  of  deformities,  and  those  diseases  resulting  in  dis- 
tortions. 

Among  the  former,  are  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Club-Feet,  Wry-Neck, 
Ac.;  of  the  latter,  are  Ulceration  of  the  Vertebrae  (Potts'  disease),  Ulceration 
of  the  Hip  and  other  Joints,  &c. 

His  apparatus  also  facilitates  the  cure  of  that  difficulty  termed  Spinal  Irri- 
tation. His  mode  of  treatment  of  many  of  these  diseases  is  new,  and  he  is 
happy  to  say,  meets  the  approbation  of  eminent  men  ih  the  profession.  In 
Potts'  disease,  in  the  recent  cases,  his  apparatus  will  restore  and  retain  the 
figure  erect,  while  it  also  shortens  very  much  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In 
club-feet,  in  children  and-  youth,  he  relieves  them  without  an  operation,  and 
without  restraint  to  the  motions  of  the  joints. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  offered  their  names  as  references : 

Dr.  G.  Buck,  Dr.  H.  Grebn, 

"    J.  R.  Wood,  "    A.  B.  Whiting, 

"    G.  F.  Woodward,  "    J.  Linsly, 

"    J.  Davis,  "    A.  C.  Joslin,  Everett  Houit. 

Messrs.  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood.  261  Pearl  Street. 

B.  O.  DAVIS, 

B2B  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  MATTSQlV^jS  Patent  Premium  Faii)dl¥  and 
tether  Syrliigres.  Tlte  Ibest  iusilartmeirt  in  tne  U. 
States.  ]M^iiii£Mtiii<f^b;fMattson&Ck>.5  Boston. 
Beware  of  Inferior  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 

.    -         -      '  -        .  *  -     Am  m,    ■     ■  '  ■  i^   t  - 

ASniVJOH.  BIBDAI«9  (the  highest  preinfum,)wu  awarded  hj  the  MassaehuBetta  Char. 
Mee.  Association  in  September.  1856,  to  •«  MATTSfON'S  SILASTIC  VAIiVB  STBr 

INGSS."  The  Judges  were  Drs.  Hemry  6.  Oorkr  George  BarUett,  and  Cteorge  H.  6aj,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  Institate,  Cryn- 
tal  Palace,  New  York',  by  tiie  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Phfiadtiphia;  and  by  Tarioai  other 
Associations.  — 

MATTSON'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  SYRINGE.— This  has  no  riyal  in  point 
of  neatness,  efficiency  and  portability.  It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 
elastic  ralvea;  fills  itself  through  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable male  and  female  self -syringe.  "The  best  enemata  apparatui 
known  to  us,''  was  the  report  of  the  iforesaid  C3iar.  Mec  Assoc.  Each 
Syringe  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mattson's  lOnutrated  ManwU  of  Dirtc- 
tiom^  a  volume  of  164  pages. 

ARNOTTS  CHEAP  ELASTIC  SYRINGE,  Manufactured  by  Mattson  ft 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  abore,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  ralref. 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serriceaUe.    Sold  without  the  Manual. 

Mattson's  Vatent  Vocket  Syrinfire. 

A  small  sized  metallic  pump,  with  elastic  ralres,  and  differing  entirely 
from  other  pump  syringes,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  may 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  use  of  rafrinal  in« 
jections:  hence  ladies  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  pump  Syringe. 
Sold  with  the  MannaL 

Mattson's  Patent  MetaUio  Pump  Syringe. 
Identical  with  the  abore,  excepting  the  ball  ralres.    It  is  neat,  well 
N  made,  already  a  farwite  witii  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.    Th* 
Manual  is  included. 

J^  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughont  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
■aid  of  the  aforesaid  Manual:—"  It  i^pears  te  be  of  a  useful  and  praetioaL  nature,  and^firee  from 
any  tendency  to  empiricism." 

Ctoneral  Depot,  MATTSON  A  CO.,  30  Tromont  Street,  Bottim. 
4^  For  sale  br  the  principal  Druggists.    Liberal  discounts  to  the  Trade.    Priced  Ciroakat 
furnished  on  application.  » 

Dr.  Mattson  liaa  revoked  tbe  A^ney  ot  Msurk  'Worthier,  ami  lias  no  eon- 
neetlon  -vrltb  liUn,  nor  IftU  l&lred  ntan,  Tliomaa  Itevrls. 


MECIAmCAL^SUBGEEY. 

ARTinOAL  LEOS,  "PALHl^'S  FATQfT," 

AltE  MANUFACTORED  BY 

3E»ATiTVrJErCl,   db   OC^., 

At  878  Broadway,  New  York;  876  Ohesnnt  Street,  Philadelphia;  and 
Springfield,  lOaM. 

THBSB  I<IMBS  are  radically  and  essentially  different  in  their  mechanism,  their  opera- 
tion, usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordinarily  made  and  sold  They  are  beautifully 
adapted  to  erery  ra^ety  of  stump;  for  erery  age  and  sex:  and  for  walking  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  gracefulness,  as  also  for  actirely  engaging  in  erery  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

HSr  Upward  of  two  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  (including  nnward  of  twen- 
ty-Are persons  wearing  pairs  of  them,)  are  in  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  these  limbs. 
Bntlre  aatlsfaetlon  Is  guaranteed. 
Pamphlets  containing  Rtferenees,  and  the  mast  rdiabU  information^  are  sent  to  all  who  i^ply 
fer  them.  BmuDrcB. 

VALENTINE  MOTT.  M.  D.  |         J.  M.  GARNOCHAN,  M.  D. 

WnXARD  PARKER.  M.  D.  ALFRED  G.  POST,  M.  D 

JOHN  C  GHSBSBXAN,  M.  D. 
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or  CARNOCHAN'S  CASE  OF  EXSECTION  OF  THE  OS  CALCIS. 


The  riaht  9S  ctHcis,  in  a,  state  ^fcgries  amd  sai-mfUumnatUn,  thrvuQk  its  tntu^  octeiU .^etcad  «ia#. 
+•  Ffsterisr  pmrt.  o  anlener  artiealar  ,mrfuce.- normal  ^  ^ 
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AMERICAN 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE 

AND 

JOVRNAI.    OF   HEAI.TH. 

Vol.  VIZZ.  jrVXTB,    185  7.  XTo.  6. 

ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 

EXSECTION  OF  THE  ENTIRE  OS  CALCIS. 

By  J.  M.  Garnoohan,  M.  D., 

Sorgeon-in-Chief  to  the  State  Hospital;  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  ke. 

Operations  for  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  os  calcis  have  been 
frequently  performed :  its  entire  removal,  however,  has  been  resorted  to 
bat  in  very  few  instances.  The  following  case  of  successful  removal 
of  the  entire  bone  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  been 
reported  in  this  country.  Such  an  operation  is  required  for  extensive 
caries^or  neAosis,  for  injury  done  to  the  bone  from  gun-shot  wounds, 
or  from  other  traumatic  lesions,  and  for  osteo-aneurism.  In  the  lat- 
ter disease  particularly,  where  the  pathologic  condition  must  certainly 
be  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  os  calcis,  it  is  bad  practice  to  resort  to 
amputation  of  the  leg;  an  operation  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
will  compromise  the  life  of  the  patient,  subject  him  to  a  severe  mutila- 
tion, and  interfere,  afterwards,  with  the  comforts  of  life. 

Case — John  Wechrig,  laborer,  a  native  of  Germany,  aged  twenty- 
eight  years,  was  admitted  into  the  State  Emigrant  Hospital  on  the 
11th  October,  1854,  with  caries  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot. 
According  to  his  statement,  he  is  of  scrofulous  parentage,  but  is  him- 
self h«althy,  with  the  exception  of  the  local  disease,  and  the  apparent 
21 
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effects  of  prolonged  irritation  acting  upon  his  system.  In  October, 
1852,  after  exposure  to  severe  cold,  be  was  attacked  with  severe  pain 
in  the  whole  lower  limb.  The  region  of  the  heel  became  swollen,  red, 
and  exceedingly  painful ;  matter  in  time  formed,  which  being  evacnat- 
ed,  the  bone  conld  be  felt  with  the  probe,  bare,  and  extensively  dis- 
eased. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  Hospital,  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot 
was  much  swollen;  the  region  of  the  heel  was  hard,  enlarged  and 
pnrple  on  the  surface.  Three  sinuses  exsisted  npon  the  outer  and  upper 
portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  the  outer  sinus  allowing  a 
probe  to  pass  deeply  into  the  bone.  Since  his  attack  he  had  been 
nnable  to  follow  his  vocation,  or  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground,  and 
could  walk  only  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  His  general  health  had 
deteriorated  from  want  of  exercise  and  from  the  continuation  of  the 
discharge* 

He  was  immediately  put  npon  tonic  and  antistrnmons  remedies; 
quinine,  iod.  potassium,  and  LugoPs  iodine  solution  being  alternated, 
while  emollient  applications  were  used  upon  the  diseased  parts,  and 
th'e  recumbent  posture  enjoined.  Therapeutic  means  proved  of  no 
avail;  the  patient  rather  retrograded  than  gained,  and,  fretted  contin- 
nally  by  his  disease,  at  last  demanded  an  operation  to  relieve  him 
from  his  painful,  and,  as  he  termed  it,  miserable  condition. 

This  alternative  being  decided  upon,  the  question  arose  as  to  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg  or  exsection  of  one  or  more  bones  of  the  tarsus. 
From  the  external  appearance  of  the  part,  it  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  more  bones  than  one  were  affected,  and,  with  this  opin- 
ion, amputation  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  was  suggested,  by  some, 
as  being  the  most  proper  proceeding.  The  sinuses,  however,  led  to 
the  OS  calcis,  and  the  probe  could  not  detect  denuded  bone  elsewhere; 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  exsect  this  bone  first,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  proceed  to  amputation,  if  the  other  tarsal  bones  were  found  suffi- 
ciently implicated. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1855,  the  patient  was  brought  into  the 
amphitheatre,  and  chloroform  administered.  He  was  placed  npon  the 
table,  with  his  face  downwards;  the  diseased  foot  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg  projecting  over  the  margin  of  the  table.  The  assistants  be- 
ing properly  placed,  an  incision  was  made  on  the  outer  margin  of  the 
tendo- Achilles,  commencing  about  an  inch  above  the  external  malleolus, 
and  extending  downwards  to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  heel. 
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to  a  point  half  an  inch  above  the  plantar  border  of  the  foot.  From 
the  termination  of  this  incision  another  was  made,  to  extend  along 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  foot  to  within  half  an  incli  of  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  Prom  the  upper  part  of  the 
first  incision  another  was  made  directly  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  and  terminating  a  little  within  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendo- 
Achilles  at  its  u^r  part.  The  two  flaps  thus  formed  were  reflected, 
the  outer  from  the  external  aspect  of  os  calcis,  the  inner  from  its 
internal  surface,  carefully  protecting  the  posterior  tibial  artery  and 
nerve,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  tendons.  With  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury, 
the  tendo-A.chilles  was  divided  close  to  its  insertion.  The  tendons  of 
the  peroneal  muscles  were  then  carefully  separated  from  their  tendin- 
ous sheaths,  and  hooked  to  one  side;  the  same  precaution  was  also 
taken  with  the  tibalis  posticus,  the  flexor  communis  longus  digitbrum 
pedis,  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  The  lateral  ligaments 
were  then  divided,  and  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis 
entered  from  behind.  Using  now  the  calcis  as  a  lever,  the  ligamentous 
connections  between  the  different  bones  with  which  it  is  connected  were 
divided,  and  the  exsection  of  the  bone  was  completed.  The  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones  in  contigqity  to  the  calcaneum  were  entirely 
healthy.  The  lips  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  by  points 
of  interrupted  sutttre,  and  the  wound  dressed  so  as  to  heal  by  first 
intention. 

Low  diet,  with  aCnodyne  drafts  at  night,  were  prescribed  for  a  few 
days.  The  tonic  treatment  was  again  resumed  and  continued.  The 
wound  gradually  healed,  continuing  to  discharge,  from  a  point  under 
the  external  malleolus,  a  considerable  amount  of  sero-purulent  mat- 
ter. This  gradually  ceased,  and  three  months  after  the  operation 
the  cicatrix  was  sufficiently  hard  to  allow  the  patient  to  put  his  foot 
to  the  ground  and  walk. 

December,  1856. — ^The  patient  was  soon  strong  and  healthy,  and 
at  the  present  time,  with  a  padded  heel  to  his  shoe,  he  walks  with  but 
little  impediment,  and  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the 
cicatrix. 

45  Ll.  FATB'iTB,  PJLACB, 

Ut  May,  1S57. 
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[From  th«  NashviUe  Patriot.] 

Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Nashvillb,  May  5,  1857. 

The  Association  met  at  11  o'clock,  in  the  Representative  Hall  of 
the  State  Capitol,  the  President,  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  of  Michigan,  in 
the  chair,  and  upon  his  right  Dr.  W.  K.  Bowling,  of  Tennessee,  one 
of  the  Vice  Presidents.  Dr.  -Wm.  Brodie,  of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  R. 
C.  Foster,  Secretaries,  were  present. 

The  meeting  having  been  duly  organized,  the  first  business  in  order 
was  stated  by  the  Chair  to  be  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrnngements. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Winston,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  city 
generally,  extended  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of 
the  Association,  in  a  few  pertinent  and  appropriate  remarks,  aa 
follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Medical  Association: — This, 
I  believe,  it  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  and  Reception,  I  am  charged  with  the  agreeable 
duty  of  welcoming  you  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  city  of  Nashville.  I 
only  regret  that  I  have  not  language  to  express  this  sentiment  with  sufficient 
cordiality.  I  only  add,  gentlemen,  in  common  phrase,  '*  You  are  more  than 
welcome." 

You  are  the  representatives  of  a  profession  distinguished  alike  for  its  anti- 
quity, its  scientific  attainments,  and  its  usefulness.  It  constitutes  the  true  link 
between  science  and  philanthropy — science  and  philanthropy,  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical.  You  come  from  every  portion  of  this  glorious  republic — from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  Rio  Grande— from  orange  groves  and  golden  sands — from 
mountains  clad  in  eternal  snow,  and  valleys  smiling  in  perpetual  verdure. 
You  come  not  for  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement  or  personal  ambition,  nor  yet 
to  advance  the  schemes  of  parties  or  stir  up  the  antipathies  of  sections.  "  You 
know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West ;"  but  you  come  as  a  company  of 
philanthropists,  a  band  of  brethren,  that  you  may  pour  the  acquisitions  of 
another  year  into  a  common  treasury,  kneel  side  by  side  at  a  common  altar,  and 
drink  the  living  water  as  it  gushes  from  a  common  fountain.  You  have  come 
to  maintain  the  dignity,  to  elevate  the  ensign,  of  a  profession  to  which  you  have 
devoted  your  lives,  and  to  which  you  have  linked  your  fortunes. 

You  are  the  cultivators  of  a  profession  eminently  progressive,  and  admitting 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  spirit  and  genius  of  enterprise.  So  much  may  not  be 
80  fully  said  of  others.  Who  could  expect  at  this,  or  any  other  day,  to  em- 
bellish the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  or  improve  the  pleadings  of  Cbitty,  or 
repoise  the  scales  of  justice?  Where  are  the  men  with  commissions  never  so 
divine  who  would  attempt  to  recast  the  logic  which  made  Felix  tremble  or 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith?  Who  hopes  now  to  shed  additional 
light  in  the  pathway  to  the  skies,  or  sin^  in  strains  more  immortal  than  the 
triumphs  of  the  cross?  Not  so  with  Medicine — yours  is  a  rising  orb.  magnifi- 
cent in  its  proportions;  while  others  have  reached  the  zenith,  yours  has  bat 
begun  to  mount  the  heavens — while  others  have  begun  to  fade,  yours  knows  no 
eclipse,  nor  decline.  You  revere  the  names  of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham,  of 
Brown  and  CuUen,  with  a  host  of  others ;  you  treasure  up  their  maxims,  and 
admire  the  genius  with  which  they  struck  out  new  truths,  but  you  acknowledge 
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no  master f  yoa  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  no  Gamaliel,  Ton  bare  come  to  the 
day  of  free  thought,  of  free  investigation,  and  free  speech.  You  call  in  question 
the  most  hoary,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  fact,  and  you  are  daily  reyealing,  in 
floods  of  light,  principles  hid  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

You  are  eminently  the  students  of  nature.  While  others  may  be  led  along 
dubious  paths  by  mortal  pedagogues,  your  teacher  dwells  in  the  realms  of 
eternal  light,  and  guides  with  hand  unseen  and  unerring  to  essences  and  first 
causes.  The  formative  chrystal  and  germinal  dot  are  alike  transparent  before 
you.  You  are  taught  the  mysteries  of  the  living  principle,  the  scalpel  and 
retort  are  your  companions,  while  you  revel  in  the  wonders  of  the  microscopic 
world.  You  understand,  somewhat,  the  laws  by  which  a  mote  or  a  mountain  is 
formed,  a  monad  or  a  man  is  made.  The  spear  of  grass  which  lifts  its  head  in 
the  distant  solitude,  the  lordly  oak  and  imperial  cedar,  instruct  you,  while  air 
and  earth  and  sea,  with  the  creeping  multitude,  yield  treasures  at  your  command. 

You  are  the  veterans  of  a  thousand  battle  fields,  not  of  mortal  strife  where 
man  meets  man  in  sanguinary  conflict ;  but  where  a  secret  and  impalpable  foe 
— a  tyrant  who  has  reigned  from  Adam  till  now,~disposes  his  secret  forces  and 
directs  their  deadly  shafts.  When  others  have  turned  back  afirighted  and 
aghast,  you,  single-handed  and  alone,  have  met  '^  the  pestilence  which  waiketh 
in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  **  which  marcheth  at  noonday,''  despoiled  them 
of  **  the  armor  wherein  they  trusted,"  and  have  driven  them,  ignominious, 
from  the  field. 

Were  the  victories  which  you  have  won,  the  conquests  which  you  have 
achieved  known,  you  would  be  crowned  with  laurel  more  unfading  than  thoSe 
which  entwined  the  brows  of  Greek  or  Roman  conquerors. 

But  more  and  better  than  all,  you  are  the  lovers  of  your  race,  the  friends  of 
humanity.  Scattered  about  all  over  this  happy  land,  you  emphatically  '*go 
about  doing  good."  Your  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  human  woe — your  ears  are 
open  to  the  cry  of  human  distress,  whether  it  come  from  the  hovel  or  palace — 
you  "  wipe  away  the  orphan's  tear  and  cause  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy" 
— upon  your  heads  daily  descend  *^  the  blessings  of  those  who  are  ready  to 
perish." 

To  such  a  body  of  men,  thus  actuated,  thus  coming,  we  extend  a  cordial  wel- 
come. We  feel  honored  by  your  presence,  and  expect  to  be  improved  and 
elevated  by  your  intercourse.  We  throw  wide  our  doors  and  invite  you  to  the 
hospitalities  of  our  homes,  and  to  the  kinder  affections  of  our  hearts. 

Dr.  Winston  then  proposed  that  the  roll  of  delegates,  who  had 
registered  their  names,  should  be  read.  The  roll  having  been  called, 
it  appeared  that  twenty  States  were  represented. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  C.  K.  Winston,  Drs.  Felix  Robertson,  J.  Shelby 
and  J.  Overton  were  made  permanent  members  of  the  Association. 

The  number  of  delegates  who  had  then  registered  their  names  was 
found  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  all  delegates,  permanent 
members,  and  members  by  invitation,  in  attendance: 

Connecticut — Charles  Hooker. 

New  Hampshire. — Adoniram  Smalley. 

New  York, — James  R.  Wood,  D.  M*  Reese,  Geo.  N.  Burwell,  and 
Alden  March. 

Pennsylvania, — Robley  Dunglison,  B.  F.  Schenck,  Caspar  Wistar, 
and  P.  Cassidy. 

Georgia,. — Henry  F.  Campbell,  C.  R.  Walton,  N.  F.  Powers,  A. 
H.  Means,  Joseph  P.  Logan,  M.  H.  Oliver,  Thomas  S.  Powell,  J. 
Gordon  Howard,  R.  D.  Arnold,  Geo.  P.  Padford,  and  Pike  Brown. 
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Alahama. — G.  M.  Merriweatlier,  W.  P.  Reese,  A.  P.  Alexander, 
S.  W.  Cfanton,  W.  H.  Thornton,  P.  C.  Winn,  T.  Stitb  Malone,  W. 
J.  Bass,  G.  D.  Norris,  J.  F.  Sowell,  and  J.  W.  Morris. 

Tenneisee. — Frank  A.  Ramsay,  James  Rodgers,  R.  O.  Carrey,  B. 

B.  Lenoir,  J.  L.  C.  Johnston,  Jno.  M.  Boyd,  Geo.  R.  Grant,  T.  A. 
Atchison,  S.  S.  Mayfield,  J.  D.  Kelley,  T.  L.  Maddin,  J.  D.  Winston, 
J.  E.  Manlove,  G.  A.  J.  Mayfield,  Richard  Owen,  W.  P.  Jones,  G. 
F.  Smith,  J.  S.  Burford,  Jno.  P.  Ford,  Robert  C.  Foster,  Jno.  H. 
Callender,  John  H.  Morton,  A.  H.  Buchanan,  James  W.  Hoyte,  N. 

C.  Perkins,  Jno.  B.  Lindsley,  C.  K.  Winston,  Panl  F.  Eve,  permia- 
nent  member ;  W.  P.  Moore,  Milo  Smith,  Wallace  Estill,  B.  W. 
A  vent,  H.  H.  Clayton,  H.  M.  Whittaker,  H.  B.  Manlove,  T.  M. 
Woodson,  A.  Ewing,  Robert  Martin,  W.  K.  Bowling,  P.  S.  Wood- 
ward, R.  F.  Evans,  Thos.  Lipscomb,  M.  Ransom,  J.  A.  Long,  Jno. 
M.  Watson,  W.  D.  Haggard,  Jno.  S.  Park,  D.  B.  Cliff,  T.  G.  Ken- 
nedy, T.  R.  Jennings,  Ira  Con  well,  W.  H.  Childress,  W.  A/ 
Cheatham,  J.  F.  Towns,  J.  M.  Brannock,  B.  C.  Jillson,  P.  W.  Davis. 

Louisiana. — S.  O.  Scrnggs,  Robert  A.  New,  Cornelius  Beard,  and 
B.  D.  Fenner. 

'  Kentucky. — Samuel  Annan,  R.  W.  Gaines,  J.  B.  Flint,  J.  W. 
Singleton,  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  S.  C.  Porter,  W.  S.  Chipley,  S.  M. 
Bemiss,  L.  G.  Ray,  W.  A.  Atchison,  B..  G.  Davis,  L.  E.  Almon. 

Indiana.-— W .  H.  Byford,  W.  W.  Hitt,  Isaac  Mendenhall,  T. 
BuUard,  N.  Johnson,  D.  W.  Yandell. 

Illinois. — J.  C.  H.  Hobbs,  A.  H.  Lace,  James  M.  Steel,  E.  K. 
Crothers,  T.  K.  Edmiston,  W.  A.  Hillis. 

Missouri. — S.  Pollak,  E.  S.  Eraser,  Jno.  S.  Moore,  C.  A.  Pope. 

Michigan. — A.  B.  Palmer,  L.  G.  Robinson,  Zina  Pitcher,  Wm. 
Brodie,  L.  H.  Cobb,  M.  Gunn,  Lewis  Davenport,  P.  Cline,  M.  D. 
Stebbins. 

Iowa. — Asa  Horr,  Wm.  Watson,  D.  L.  McGugin,  J.  C.  Hughes. 

Ohio, — Henry  F.  Koehne,  J.  M.  Mosgrove,  B.  S.  Brown,  D. 
Ferris. 

Wisconsin. — Hays  McKinley,  J.  K.  Bartlett. 

South  Carolina. — E.  R.  Henderson,  M.  S.  Moore,  R.  W,  Gibbs, 
R.  S.  Bailey. 

Mississippi. — F.  B.  Shuford,  J.  S.  Cain. 

Arkansas. — F.  Grundy  McGavock. 

The  President  then  stated  that  it  was  customary  to  take  a  recess 
of  fifteen  minutes,  in  order  that  the  different  State  Delegations  might 
appoint  a  member  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and 
the  Association  took  a  recess  accordingly  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Association  was  called  to  order, 
and  the  State  Delegations  then  reported  their  choice,  respectively,  of 
delegates  to  serve  on  the  Nominating  Committee,  which  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows: 

Charles  Hooker,  Conn.;  Adoniram  Smalley,  N.  H.;  W.  W.  Hilt, 
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Ind;  J.  K  Bartlett,  Wis.;  James  R.  Wood,  N.  Y.;  A.  B.  Palmer, 
Mich.;  J.  S.  Moore,  Mo.;  J.  K.  Edmiston,  111.;  R.  J.  Breckinridge, 
Ky.;  P.  Grundy  McGavock,  Ark.;  B.  S.  Brown,  Ohio;  R.  W. 
Gibbs,  S.  C;  W.  P.  Reese,  Ala.;  P.  B.  Shuford,  Miss.;  Richard  M. 
Cooper,  N.  JL;  S.  O.  Scruggs,  La.;  P.  Cassidy,  Penn.;  Thomas  S. 
Powell,  Ga. ;  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Tenn. ;  Asa  Horr,  Iowa. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Connecticut,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
President,  Dr.  Pitcher,  be  now  requested  to  deliver  bis  annual 
address. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  Annual  Address,  whereupon,  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Flint,  of  Ky.,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
unanimously  tendered  to  the  President  for  his  very  able  and  interest- 
ing address,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  that 
the  sessions  of  the  Association  will  be  held  from  9  o'clock,  A.  M., 
until  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Judge  Catron,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  being  present,  was 
invited  to  a  seat  on  the  stand, 

The  Nominating  Committee  then  retired  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  being  called  for,  it 
was  read  by  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  motion  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

Dr.  Wistar  also  read  his  report  as  Treasurer,  which  was  received 
and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Flint,  of  Ky.,  Dr.  R.  T.  Flemming,  of  Ky.,  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Association  by  invitation. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  on  Essays  were  granted  further  time 
to  make  their  report. 

The  Committee  on  Prize  Essays  being  called  upon  to  report, 
requested  further  time,  because  of  the  late  hour  at  which  they  were 
handed  in,  which  was  granted. 

■  The  President  informed  the  Convention  that  Dr.  F.  Campbell 
Stewart,  of  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Alden  March,  of  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Isador  Gluck,  of 
N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Penn.,  had  been  appointed  to  represent 
this  Association  in  foreign  scientific  bodies. 

The  Committee  on  Medical  Education  was  called,  but  made  no 
report. 
The  Committee  on  Medical  Literature  was  called — no  report. 
The  Committee  on  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemics  being  called, 
a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Watson,  of  Maine,  was  read,  asking 
for  further  time  to  make  a  report,  which  was  granted. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Ga.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Nominations  be  constitated  a  standing 
committee  during  the  present  session  of  the  Association,  to  whom  ^ball  be 
referred  all  business  of  the  Association  on  which  an  immediate  vote  is  not 
required. 
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Dr.  Jas.  Mauran,  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Topography  and 
Epidemics  for  Rhode  Island,  being  called  for,  the  Secretary  read  his 
apology,  which  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Peregrine  Wroth,  of  same  Committee,  for  Maryland,  sent  in 
his  report,  with  accompanying  reports  of  Drs.  A.  M.  White  and 
Edmund  E.  Waters,  which  were  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pablications. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Sutton,  of  same  Committee,  for  Kentucky,  sent  an 
apology,  and  asked  for  further  time,  which  was  granted. 

The  members  of  the  same  Committee  for  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Minnesota,  being  called,  no  reports  were  made. 

The  Delegates  from  Connecticut  and  Louisiana  being  absent  for 
the  time,  the  consideration  of  their  reports  was  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

A  report  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Posey,  of  Georgia,  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  subsequently  withdrawn  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring an  abstract  of  it. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  then  appeared,  and  through  their 
Chairman,  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  reported  the  following  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

President — Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Tennessee. 

Vice  Presidents — R.  J.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  D.  M.  Reese, 
of  New  York,  W.  H.  Byford,  of  Indiana,  and  Henry  P.  Campbell, 
of  Georgia. 

And  on  motion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  the  report  was  accepted. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Secretaries  will  be  selected  when  it 
is  ascertained  where  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held. 

Dr.  Winston,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  conduct  the  newly  elected  officers 
to  the  Chair,  which  was  carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Drs.  Wistar,  Arnold 
and  McGugin. 

The  President  elect  being  absent,  the  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Nashville,  May  6,  1867. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  minutes  of 
yesterday  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  then  inducted  into  their  respective 
seats. 

Dr.  Eve,  of  Tennessee,  in  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion in  a  few  pertinent  and  able  remarks. 
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Dr.  Winston,  of  Tennessee,  read  the  names  of  additional  delegates 
to  the  Association. 

Dr.  Hooker,  from  the  Committee  on  Medical  Topography  and 
Epidemics  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  being  called  on  for  his  report, 
arose  and  explained  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  committee 
were  to  have  three  years  in  which  to  make  their  report,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  would  either  be  prepared,  or  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Association  for  further  time. 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  Currey,  Grant  and  Evans  a  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Contributions. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Posey,  of  Georgia,  on  the  same  subject,  being 
called  for,  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  read  an  abstract  of  the  report 
of  Dr.  Posey,  all  of  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Michigan, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rule. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  the  reports  which  were 
presented  yesterday  were  also  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication, 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rule. 

The  State  of  Ohio  being  called  upon  for  a  report  upon  its  Medical 
Topography  and  Epidemics,  the  Secretary  read  an  apology  from  Dr. 
G.  Mendenhall,  who  asked  further  time  in  which  to  make  a  report, 
which  was  granted. 

The  States  of  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  California,  and  U.  S.  Navy  being  called,  no  response 
was  made. 

A  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Sims,  of  New  York,  who 
was  to  report  on  the  treatment  of  the  Results  of  Obstructed  Labor, 
which  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Southern  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  that 
establishment,  which  was  received  and  accepted. 

A  communication  was  read  by  Dr.  Lindsley,  of  Tennessee,  from  the 
Medical  Association  of  Washington  City,  inviting  the  National  Asso- 
ciation to  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  in  that  city.  On  motion, 
the  communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

A  resolution  was  oflFered  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Wisconsin,  tendering  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  late  President  of  the  Associatioi    "*      """    * 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the 
this  body,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  reports  of  Special  Committees  for  1856-1  being 
they  were  called  in  order  as  follows:  * 

InflammaUon — Its  Pathology^   eic. — Drs.   E.  R.  P 
asked  further  time.    Referred. 

Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. — Drs.  ] 
and  Charles  E.  Isaacs,  New  York;  no  report. 

Treatment  of  Cholera. — Dr.  J.  Taylor  Bradford, 
report. 
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Treatment  best  adapted  to  each  variety  of  Cataract,  etc, — ^Dr.  Mark 
Stephenson,  New  York;  farther  time  asked.     Referred. 

Causes  of  the  Impulse  of  the  Hearty  etc. — Dr.  J.  W.  Corson,  New 
York ;  a  communication  received.    Referred. 

Causes  of  Infant  Mortality,  etc, — Dr.  D.  Meredith  Reese,  New 
York;  read  an  abstract  of  his  report,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Shelby,  of  Tennessee,  being  present,  was  invited 
to  a  seat  on  the  stand.    His  appearance  was  warmly  acknowledged. 

Dr.  Hobbs,  of  111.,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on  Essays,  (not  including  Prize  Essay,)  be  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  all  essays  prepared  by  members  for  publication  by  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  referred,  which  committee  shall  transfer  to  the  committee  on 
Publication  all  essays  they  judge  worth  publishing.  The  said  committee  on 
essays  to  make  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  Association  at  its  next 
annual  session;  provided,  authors  of  rejected  essays,  being  informed  of  said 
rejection  by  said  committee,  shall  have,  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  their 
essays  from  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  the  resolution  was  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  protest  signed  by  Drs.  Richard  Arnold, 
J.  Gordon  Harvard,  Pike  Brown,  Geo.  P.  Padford,  against  admitting 
the  delegates  from  Oglethorpe  Medical  College.  After  explanations 
and  some  discussion, 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gunn,  of  Michigan,  the  protest  was  laid  upon  the 
table;  and, 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Brodie,  of  Michigan,  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  no  Faculty 
Member  of  a  Medical  College  be  appointed  upon  the  committee,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  mover. 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  such  committee,  Drs.  Wistar,  of  Pa., 
Bemis,  of  Ky.,  and  Gibbs,  of  S.  C. 

Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  the  oldest  physician  in  Tennessee,  being  in 
attendance,  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  stand.  He  was  greeted  with 
marked  consideration  by  the  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  was  convened  to  transact  important 
business. 

The  calling  of  Special  Committees  was  resumed: 

Spontaneous  Umbilical  Hemorrhasre,  etc. — Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins, 
New  York.    Further  time  asked.    Referred. 

Use  of  Instruments  in  Obstetrical  Practice. — Dr.  Henry  Carpenter, 
Pennsylvania.     No  report. 

Measures  to  be  Adopted  to  Remedy  the  Evils  existing  in  the  present 
mode  of  holding  Coronerh  Inquests. — Dr.  Alexander  J.  Semmes,  D.  C. 
Report  presented,  and  the  following  resolution  oflTered: 

Resolved,  That  committees  of  three  in  each  State,  Territory,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  be  appointed,  and  that  said  committee  be,  and  they  hereby  are 
authorized,  in  the  name  of  this  Association,  to  memorialize  their  respective 
Legislatures,  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  best  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the 
foregoing  report. 
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The  resolntion  was  adopted  and  referred. 

Treatment  of  the  Results  of  Obstructed  Labor, — Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims, 
New  York.    Previously  acted  upon. 

True  Fosition  and  Value  of  Operative  Surgery,  etc. — Dr.  J.  B.  Flint, 
Kentucky.     Further  time  asked;  granted. 

Causes  and  Cure  of  Indigestion,  etc, — ^Dr.  G.  Volney  Dorsey,  Ohio. 
No  report. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  etc, — Dr.  C.  B.  Coventry,  New 
York.    Further  time  asked;  granted. 

Human,  Animal,  and  Vegetable  Parasites, — Dr.  Joseph  Leidy, 
Pennsylvania.    No  report. 

Value  of  strict  attention  to  Position  in  the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Abdomen, — Dr.  M.  D.  Darnall,  Indiana.     No  report. 

Milk  Sickness. — Dr.  George  Sutton,  Indiana.     No  report. 

Blending  and  Conversion  of  the  Types  of  Fever. — Dr.  Clark  G. 
Pease,  Wisconsin.   Communication  sent,  but  not  received.   Postponed. 

Best  Substitutes  of  Cinchona,  etc. — Dr.  B.  S.  Woodworth,  Indiana. 
No  report. 

Use  of  Cinchona  in  Malarious  Diseases. — Dr.  Franklin  Hinkle, 
Penn.    Report  furnished.    Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Nervous  System  in  Febrile  Disease. — Dr.  Henry  F.  Campbell, 
Georgia.    Verbal  abstract  of  report  given. 

Laws  Governing  the  Absorption  and  Deposit  of  Bone. — Dr.  John 
Neill,  Pennsylvania.    No  report. 

Intimate  Effects  of  Certain  Toxicological  Agents  in  the  Animal 
Tissues  and  Fluids. — Dr.  John  W.  Green,  New  York,     No  report. 

Medical  Topography  and  Fauna  of  Washington  Territory. — Dr. 
George  Suckley,  XJ.  S.  Army.    Report  presented  and  referred. 

Flora  of  Washington  and  Oregon  Territories. — Dr.  James  Cooper, 
New  Jersey.    Report  presented  and  referred. 

Intimate  Structure  and  Pathology  of  the  Kidney. — Dr.  Charles  E. 
Isaacs,  New  York.    Further  time  granted. 

Diseases  Incidental  to  Emigrants,  etc. — Dr.  Isreal  Moses,  New  York. 
No  report. 

Etiology  and  Pathology  of  Epidemic  Cholera. — Dr.  T.  W.  Gorbon, 
Ohio.    Partial  report  presented  and  referred. 

Excretions  as  an  Index  to  the  Changes  going  on  in  the  System. — ^Dr. 
H.  A.  Johnson,  Illinois.    No  report. 

Remedial  Effects  of  Chloroform — Dr.  D.  D.  Thompson,  Kentucky . 
No  report. 

Best  means  of  Causing  an  Increase  of  the  number  of  Essays,  etc. — 
Committee:  Drs.  Leidy,  Wood,  and  Meigs,  Pa.  No  report.  Com- 
mittee continued. 

Changes  Produced  in  Composition  and  Properties  of  Milk,  etc. — Dr. 
N.  S.  Davis,  Illinois.     Communication  read  and  time  granted. 

Stomatitis  Ma terna. — Dr.  McGugin,  Iowa.     Further  time  granted. 

An  abstract  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Fenner,  of  La.,  upon  the  Medical 
Topography  of  that  State,  was  then  read  and  referred. 
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Dr.  Dunglison,  of  Pa.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unaDimoaslj  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Grafton,  of  Miss.,  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  lost  a  talanted  and  useful  member,  and  society  a  benefactor. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  upon  the  admission 
of  the  delegates  from  Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  reported  in  faror 
of  their  admission,  which  report  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

WkereaSf  It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  our  fellow-mem- 
ber, Robert  M.  Porter,  and  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  Profession  of  Medicine,  and  his  steady  support  of  the  American 
Medical  Association, 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  learned  with  unfeigned  sorrow  of  his  decease; 
and  that  they  have  lost  a  firm  and  intelligent  supporter,  and  society  a  bene- 
factor and  friend. 

Dr.  T.  BuUard,  of  Ind.,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  John  L.  Mothersett,  this  Association  has 
lost  a  talented  and  useful  member,  and  society  a  benefactor. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Society,  asking  that  the  time  for  holding  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  northern  cities  be  changed  to  a  later  period  in  the  year. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  with  instructions  to  make 
a  report.    Adjourned. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Nashville,  May  7,  1867. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  minutes  of 
yesterday  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Hoyt,  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  read  the  names 
of  additional  delegates  to  the  Association,  who  had  arrived  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  yesterday. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Clark  G.  Pease,  of 
Wisconsin,  which  accompanied  his  report  on  "  Blending  and  Conver- 
sion of  the  Types  of  Fever." 

Dr.  Hooker,  of  Conn.,  moved  that  the  report  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Yolantary  Contributions. 

Dr.  McKinley  moved  to  amend  by  having  a  portion  of  the  report 
read,  which  was  lost. 

And  the  motion  recurring  to  refer  the  report,  it  was  carried. 

Dr.  Currey,  from  the  Committee  on  Voluntary  Contributions,  sub- 
mitted a  report  recommending  the  following  papers  for  publication 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  which  was  accepted: 

1st.  A  new  Principle  of  Diagnosis  in  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder 
Joint:  By  L.  A.  Dugas,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ga.,  Augusta;  accompanied  by  four  Photographic  plates 
illustrating  the  principle. 
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2d.  Medleal  Statistics  of  Washington  Territory:  Bj  George  Snck- 
ley,  M.D.,  U.  S.  A.,  embracing — 1st  Geological  Divisions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory; its  Geology,  Meteorology,  Fauna.  2.  White  population  and 
its  Diseases.  3.  Native  population,  Diseases,  Medical  Practice; 
causes  of  their  rapid  disappearance.     Concluding  remarks. 

3d.  Medical  Flora  of  Washington  and  Oregon  Territories:  By  J. 
G.  Cooper,  M.D. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  O.  CURREY,  Chairman, 
R.  T.  EVANS, 
GEO.  R.  GRANT. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  from  the  Nominating  Committee,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Committee  on  Nominations  beg  leave  to  report: 

Secretaries, — ^Robert  C.  ioster,  of  Tenn.;  A.  J.  Semmes,  of  Wash- 
ington City. 

Treasurer. — Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia. 

For  the  next  place  of  meeting,  Washington  City. 

STANDING   COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Puhlication. — Francis  G.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man; Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia;  R.  C.  Foster,  of  Nashville; 

A.  J.  Semmes,  of  Washington  City;  Samuel  L.  Hollingsworth,  of 
Philadelphia;  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Penn.;  H.  F.  Askew,  of  Delaware. 

Committee  on  Prize  Essays. — Grafton  Tyler,  of  Georgetown,  D. 
C,  chairman;  J.  C.  Hall,  of  D.  C;  J.  F.  May,  of  D.  C;  Thomas 
Miller,  of  D.  C;  A.  J.  Semmes,  of  D.  C;  Joshua  Riley,  of  D.  C; 
W.  J.  C.  Duhamel. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. — Harvey  Lindsley,  chairman;  W.  J. 
C.  Duhamel,  Cornelius  Boyle,  P.  H.  Coolidge,  G.  M.  Dove,  A.  Y.  P. 
Qarnett,  Wm.  P.  Johnston,  of  D.  C. 

Committee  on  Medical  Education. — G.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman;  A.  H.  Luce,  of  111.;  E.  R.  Henderson,  of  S.  C;  G.  R. 
Grant,  of  Tenn.;  T.  S.  Powell,  of  Ga. 

Committee  on  Medical  Liter ature.^r-K.  B.  Palmer,  of  Detroit,  chair- 
man; A.  F.  Alexander,  of  Ala.;  J.  M.  Mosgrore,  of  Ohio;  P. 
Cassidy,  of  Penn.;  S.  Pollak,  of  Missouri. 

Vacancies  in  Committee  on  Medical  Tojpograjphy,  and  Epidemics. — ^T. 

B.  Shuford  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Grafton, 
of  Miss.  C.  W.  Parsons  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  resignation  of 
Joseph  Mauran,  of  Rhode  Island. 

SPECIAL  GOMMTTTEES. 

Spontaneous  Umhilical  Hemorrhage  of  the  newly  born. — J.  Foster 
Jenkins,  of  New  York. 

Influence  of  Marriages  of  Consanguinity  upon'  Offspring, — Dr. 
Bemiss,  of  Ky. 

Functions  of  different  portions  of  the  Cerebellum, — E.  Andrews,  of 
lU. 
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Causes  of  the  Impulse  of  the  Heart  and  the  agencies  which  injluenu  it 
in  health  and  disease. — J.  W.  Corson,  of  New  York  city. 

Treatment  of  the  results  of  Obstructed  Labor, — J.  Marion  Sims,  N.  Y. 

Treatment  best  adapted  to  each  variety  of  cataract^  with  the  method  of 
operation^  place  of  election,  time,  age,  Sfc. — Mark  Stephenson,  of  N.  Y. 

Human,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites. — Jos.  Leidy,  of  Ir  bila. 

Best  substitutes  for  Cinchona  and  its  preparations  in  the  treatment  of 
Intermittent  Fever,  ifc. — B.  S.  Woodward,  of  Ind. 

Intimate  structure  and  pathology  of  the  Kidney. — Charles  E.  Isaacs, 
ofN.Y. 

JStiology  and  Pathology  of  Epidemic  Cholera. — T.  W.  Gordon, 
Georgetown,  Broome  Co.,  Ohio. 

Inflammation  of  Cervix  Uteri. — Henry  H.  Miller,  of  LouisYille,  Ky. 

On  Mlk  Sichness.-^D.  W.  H,  By  ford. 

Best  means  of  causing  an  increase  of  the  number  of  Essays.-^DtB. 
Leidy,  Wood,  Meigs,  of  Pa. 

Changes  produced  in  composition  and  properties  of  MUk. — N.  S. 
Davis,  of  111. 

Stomatitis  Materna. — D.  C.  McGngin,  Iowa. 

On  Criminal  Abortion,  with  a  view  to  its  general  suppression. — H. 
N.  Storer,  of  Boston. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Committees  ordered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  accompanying  Dr.  A.  J.  Semmes  report 
be  filled  by  the  several  State  Societies. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Brodie,  amended  so  as  to  refer  the  same  to  the 
officers  of  several  State  Societies;  carried. 

The  Committee  also  recommend  the  amendment  of  the  third  article 
of  the  Constitution,  in  relation  to  meetings,  by  inserting  after  the 
words  **  first  Tuesday  in  May,"  the  words,  "  or  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June^^  and  also  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  shall  be  determined"  the 
words  **  with  the  time  of  meeting." 

Special  Committee  on  the  present  state  of  science,  as  regards  the 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  re-productive  organs  of  the  female. — 
D.  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York. 

On  Moral  Insanity. — D.  Meredith  Reese,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

On  Calculi  and  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  in  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska. — Dr.  J.  C.  Hughes,  of  Keokuk. 

On  the  nature,  tendency  and  general  treatment  of  Syphilitic  Bubos. — 
Moses  Gunn,  of  Detroit. 

On  Medical  Education. — (By  Dr.  Currey's  resolution) — James  R. 
Wood,  of  New  York;  Geo.  R.  Grant,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  John 
Watson,  New  York;  C.  B.  Nottingham,  Macon,  Ga.;  Rene  La  Roche, 
Philadelphia,  P^nn. 

To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Committee  on  Medical  Topography  and 
Epidemics. — Dr.  J.  L.  Cabell,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Dr.  Marsh  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
be  taken  up,  and  each  sabject  to  which  it  refers  be  considered 
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separately,  which  motion  prevailed.  That  portion  relating  to  nomi- 
Bations  was  then  adopted. 

The  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  being  the 
next  snhject  in  order,  after  some  discussion, 

On  motitMi  of  Dr.  March,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Lindsley  moved  that,  as  Dr.  Semraes,  one  of  the  newly  elected 
Secretaries,  was  absent.  Dr.  Brodie,  of  Michigan,  be  elected  Secretary 
fro  tem.f  which  was  carried. 

Dr.  Pitcher  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Hesohedj  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  of  which  the  President 
of  the  Association  shall  be  Chairman,  to  communicate  with  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  concurrence  of 
these  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  so  that  its  contributions  to  the 
Medical  Topography,  the  Vital  Statistics,  and  the  Sanitary  Police  of  the  nation, 
may  be  made  tributary  to  the  labors  of  this  Association. 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  such  committee,  Drs.  Z.  Pitcher,  of 
Michigan,  and  R.  H.  Coolidge,  of  Kansas. 

Dr.  Yandall  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Besolvedf  That  this  Association  re-affirm  the  principles  respecting,  the  rights 
of  constituent  bodies  announced  in  a  Report  contained  in  Vol  Y.  of  its  Trans- 
actions in  the  following  terms: 

"  The  Faculty  of  every  chartered  Medical  College  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
Bending  two  delegaties  to  the  Association,  provided  that  the  said  Faculty  con< 
tains  not  less  than  six  Professors  who  give  one  course  of  instruction  annually,  of 
not  less  than  sixteen  weeks,  on  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Chemistry;  and  also  that  the  said  Faculty  requires 
that  its  candidates  for  graduation,  among  other  requisites,  shall  have  attended 
two  full  courses  of  lectures,  with  an  interval  of  not  less  than  six  months  between 
them,  one  of  which  courses  must  have  been  in  their  Institution. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  discuss  the  resolution,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  remarks  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  was  subsequently 
withdrawn. 

Dr.  Boring  oflTered  the  following  resolutions  in  lieu,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss: 

JResolvedj  That  this  Ajssociation  has  not  the  power  to  control  the  suligect  of 
Medical  Education. 

JReaohfedf  That  the  great  objects  of  this  Association  are  the  advancement  of 
Medical  Science,  and  the  promotion  of  harmony  in  the  profession. 

Reaohedf  That  the  attempt,  upon  the  part  of  this  body,  to  regulate  Medical 
Education  having  most  signally  failed  in  its  object,  and  already  introduced 
elements  of  discord,  any  further  interference  with  this  subject  would  not  only 
be  useless,  but  calculated  to  disturb  and  distract  the  deliberations  of  the 
AsBOciation. 

Dr.  Currey  offered  the  following  resolutions  in  lieu  of  the  whole 
subject: 

JVhereaSf  The  subject  of  Medical  Education  has  been  committed  at  each 
annual  Session  to  standing  committees,  and  various  suggestions  have  been 
proposed  which  the  Association  has  ad<^ted,  uid  recommended  to  private 
instractors  and  to  the  Medical  Colleges. 
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Reaolvedf  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, as  a  Special  Committee,  to  be  composed  of  members  who  are  in  no 
respect  connected  with  any  Medical  School,  to  devise  a  System  of^  Medical 
Inatruetion^  to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  this  Association  at  its 
Annual  Session  in  1858. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposed  system  shall  set  forth  a  uniform  basis  upon 
which  our  Medical  Institutions  shall  be  organized,  as  well  as  have  reference  to 
the  best  mode  of  securing  the  Preparatory  Medical  Instruction  to  the  Student; 
and  that  consequently  the  legitimate  subjects  to  be  embraced  in  said  system 
will  include  Primary  Medical  Schools — the  number  of  Professorships  in  Medi- 
cal Colleges,  the  length  and  number  of  terms  during  the  year,  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  graduation,  and  such  other  subjects  of  a  general  character  as 
to  give  uniformity  to  our  Medical  System,  and  preserve  harmony  and  friendly 
intercouse  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 

Resolved^  That,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  by  the  Association, 
all  Institutions  which  may  conform  to  it  shall  be  entitled  to  reprebentation  at 
the  Annual  Sessions  of  this  Ahsociation  and  none  others. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  several  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Hooker  being  in  order,  the  previous  question 
was  called  and  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Carrey  were  adopted. 

f  For  Report  of  Committee  on  Prize  Essays,  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittee as  above,  see  Editorial  Department.] 

The  Committee  on  Voluntary  Contributions  reported  in  favor  of 
the  publication,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  of  the  fol- 
lowing paper:  "  On  the  blending  and  conversion  of  Types  in  Fever: 
By  C.  S.  Pease,  M.  D.,  of  Wisconsin.     The  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Lindsley  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution', 
which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Gunu: — "In  Art.  II.  omit  the  words 
'Medical  Colleges;'  and  also  the  words  *The  Faculty  of  every  regu- 
larly constituted  Medical  College,  or  chartered  School  of  Medicine, 
shak  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates.'" 

The  amendment  lies  over  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
under  &  rule  of  the  organization. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer,  the  resolutions  reported  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  by  the  Committee  on  Plans  of 
Organization  for  State  and  County  Medical  Societies,  were  taken  up 
and  adopted. 

Several  resolutions  were  adopted,  tendering  thanks  to  the  Profession 
and  the  citizens  of  Nashville,  the  authorities  of  the  State  and  City,, 
the  Reporters  and  Publishers  of  the  City  Press,  and  to  Dr.  Wm. 
Brodie. 

Resolved^  That  the  State  and  County  Societies  throughout  the  Union  be  re- 
quested to  recommend  to  their  members  to  purchase  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  that  their  o£Bcers  act  as  agents  for  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gunn,  of  Michigan,  the  Association  recognised 
the  presentation  of  a  pamphlet  by  Henry  Frazer  Campbell,  M.  D., 
claiming  "Priority  in  the  Discovery  and  naming  of  the  Excito- 
Secretory  System  of  Nerves." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Byford,  the  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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SELECTIONS. 


COaiTATIONS  AND  VATICINATIONa 

By  an   Old  Fogy. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Hebrews—the  Pathology  of  the  Qreeks— the 
Chemistry  of  Dr.  Draper. 

More  than  three  thousand  years  ago  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the 
Jews  annoanced  the  fundamental  principle  of  medicine,  namely,  that 
the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  animal  system.  I  cannot  just  now  give  the 
exact  words,  but  this  is  the  exact  sense  of  them.  They  will  be  found 
in  the  book  of  Numbers,  of  some  other  one  of  the  Pentateuch.  "  TAe 
hlood  is  the  life  thereof  ^^ — no  doubt  about  it.  But  how  did  Moses 
learn  this?  were  the  learned  men  of  Egypt  so  far  advanced  in  medical 
science  at  that  early  day  as  to  be  able  to  teach  such  generalizations 
as  this?  I  doubt  it.  About  a  thousand  years  later,  more  or  less, 
Hippocrates  taught  that  altered  life,  or  altered  vital  action,  or 
diseased  action,  call  it  as  you  please,  results  from  morbid  humors  in 
the  blood.  How  remarkably  the  physiology  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
pathology  of  the  Greek  agree!  First,  of  the  physiology.  And  is  the 
blood  "  the  life  thereof?"  I  experiment — I  take  away  the  blood  from 
an  animal — all  that  I  can  get  away;  and  sure  enough  he  is  dead.  I 
then  reduce  this  amount  in  a  part  as  much  as  I  can;  and  the  vital 
action  of  the  part  is  lowered  or  annihilated.  The  functions  of  the 
brain  are  suspended,  and  there  is  fainting  as  soon  as  the  heart  ceases 
to  send  to  it  its  accustomed  supply  of  blood.  I  look  at  the  parts  as 
they  exist  in  health.  Have  those  the  most  life  in  which  there  is  most 
blood?  It  is  so.  The  bones  have  less  than  the  muscles — the  cartila* 
ges  and  fibrous  tissues  less  than  the  brain.  I  now  launch  out  with 
comparative  physiology.  Are  these  torpid  hybernating  animals  of  the 
lower  vertebrata  not  possessed  of  blood  as  well  as  the  higher  animals 
and  man?  They  are,  but  their  blood  is  not  so  highly  oxygenated. 
And  what  of  the  non- vertebrata  and  those  animals  which  have  no  red 
blood?  are  they  not  alive?  They  are — but  they  have  an  inferior 
quality  of  blood,  and  hence  have  inferior  life.  Yes,  even  the  lowest 
cell  has  its  blood ;  "  it  is  the  life  thereof,"  as  much  as  the  crimson 
current  that  dashes  through  the  brain  of  the  impassioned  orator  ''is 
the  life  thereof."  Be  not  afraid  of  materialism  here;  mind  or  soul  is 
something  more  than  matter,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  one  of  these  days. 
22 
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I  am  now  speaking  of  life,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.    But  eveo 
vegetables  have  life.    Yes,  and  they  have,  too,  their  blood— and  their 
vital  actions  correspond  to  its  variations  and  quantity  and  quality.    It 
is  true,  then,  as  far  as  observation  can  go,  as  far  as  thought  can  reach 
or  science  can  define,  that  the  blood  of  the  whole  organized  creation 
is  the  life  thereof.    Interrogate  nature,  from  the  Behemoth  down  to 
the  insect  of  a  day— from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
wall— and  the  unfailing  and  nnanimous  answer  will  be,  "oar  hlood  it 
mr  life."    "  The  blood  is  the  life  thereof,"  is  spouted  by  the  whale 
amid  the  surgings  of  the  sea;  it  is  roared  by  the  lion  amid  African 
deserts  and  Indian  jungles;  howled  by  jackalls  in  the  streets  of  desert- 
ed cities;  bleated  and  lowed  by  "the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hillsi" 
trumpeted  by  the  cock,  the  clarion  of  the  morning;  hummed  by  the 
"shar'd-bornc  beetle"  and  his  myriad  train  in  the  drowsy  ear  of  night; 
croaked  in  the  baritone  of  the  ominous  raven;  hymned  in  a  higher  key 
by  the  ascending  lark;  sung  by  the  nightingale  in  the  nmbrageoo* 
crove  at  eventide;  hooted  by  the  solemn  owl,  and  hissed  by  serpents 
in  their  dens.    It  is  whispered  audibly  in  the  ear  of  reason,  in  the  deep 
abysses  of  organization  which  only  the  microscope  can  reach;  it  is 
chanted  by  the  choristers  of  spring  in  green  valleys,  and  screamed  by 
eaeU'S  on  the  mountain  crags.    The  primeval  forests  teach  it.    It  w 
spoken  forth  by  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  vale  in  their 
budding  in  their  bloom  and  their  decay;  and  man  and  brute,  vegeta- 
ble and  'animal,  health  and  disease,  pleasure  and  pain,  life  and  death- 
all  organized  Nature  with  her  myriad  voices,  loud  as  the  seven  thmi- 
sders  of  the  Apocalypee,  cry  amm  to  the  words  of  the  prophet. 

Of  course,  changes  in  the  blood  would  constitute  disease,  accordmg 
to  Moses  Hippocrates  thus  viewed  disease.  Let  ns  examine.  Can 
there  be  any  disease  without  some  change,  quantitative  or  qnahtaUvn, 
of  the  blood?  No.  But  which  has  the  priority-the  blood  or  the 
tolid?  Evidently  the  blood,  in  nearly  every  case  of  diseaee-unleBi 
•on  choose  to  call  a  broken  bone  or  a  dislocated  joint  a  disease.  The 
conaestions,  the  inflammations,  the  anemiaa,  are  changes  m  the 
amount  of  blood  in  tbepatts-tbe  solids  are  changed  afterwardB-the 
liypertrophies,  the  atrophies,  the  growths  and  deposits.  foHow  prevwns 
biL  changes,  as  everybody  now  knows  or  will  know  ^'^'t 
tevers  are  changed  qualities  or  empousoned  states  of  the  blood,  as 
*vervbodv  now  admits.  In  what  a  round-about,  ignorant,  grandde- 
^e7tw«y  thesolidfetsnsed  to  explain  fever.    "  The  morbific  ae«t 
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being  a  poison  generated  bj  heat,  vegetables  and  moisture,  (tbe  fact 
is,  there  is  very  little  evidence  for  this  poison,  and  I  vaticinate  thflit  ^t 
will  Lave  but  few  advocates  to  commence  the  nei^t  century  with^)  gttfl 
entangled  in  the  spittle  and  is  swallowed— (it  could  not  get  into  tb^ 
Ipngs  though  already  dissolved  in  the  air!) — is  swallowed,  and  actsoa 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  convey  the  impression  Xq 
the  brain,  which  reflects  the  impression  to  the  heart  and  other  organs 
in  sympathy  with  it,  arousing  their  synergic  action^by  a  catenation  qf 
morbid  links  which  constitute  the  totality  of  the  chain  of  sympathies, 
direct  and  reverse,  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous,  and  thus  excitie 
there-active  process  and  its  resnlts  in  accordance  with  well-knOiWif 
physiological  and  pathological  laws,  and  which  re-active  process  qon- 
Stitutes  the  phenomena  essential  to  fever.  With  this  simple  statement 
Ke  proceed."  No,  you  shall  proceed  no  further.  Why  conld  you  not 
have  said:  "The  poison  being  in  the  air  enters  the  blood  through  th9 
lungs,  and  produces  the  phenomena  of  fever  in  a  manner  not  as  jet 
well  understood,"  or  have  oflTered  any  explanation  that  occurred  to.yof 
in  a  few  plain  words.  Words  in  medicine  are  like  the  locusts  of 
Egypt — they  darken  all  the  land. 

I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  essential  fevers.  NotJi- 
ing  better  can  be  expected  of  an  old  fogy,  than  that  he  should  ^^op^ 
the  views  of  Hippocrates,  which  may  be  expressed  in  three  word^ 
^oisoiif  ccciion,  crisis;  or,  to  indulge  a  little  more  freely,  ther^  j^  ^ 
peccant  humor,  a  materies  niorbi,  which  enters  the  system  or  is  g^i^- 
erated  in  it.  This  humor  causes  certain  actions  and  re-actioi;u3  ip  Xbp 
system  by  which  it  is  finally  expelled  through  the  various  emanctories — 
excepting  always  those  cases  which  terminate  in  death.  I  accept  tb^ 
4octrine  with  its  vis  medieairix.  God  help  QS,  if  there  were  P^o.f^ 
^liudicatrix  natura  !  all  the  homoeopathists  would  starve  to  deat^.;^ 
.jbqgin  with,  and  most  of  the  patients  of  the  regular  physicit^q  woi^^ 
,/iie;  for  without  the  curative  power  of  nature,  but  few  diseases  coi^)^ 
tbie  cured.  We  might  adjust  dislocations,  reduce  hernia,8,  p^r^^jn 
jpepercuj^s  a  congestion. 

There jire  three  things  mainly  to  be  considered  about  tbese  f^Ti^* 
•The  stages  of  depression,  re-action  and  crisis,  by  sweat,  urine,  &e^j  i^ 
t^}^  essential  fevers  have  these  stages.  The  first  stage  is  cai^4,j^ 
4lie  presence  of  the  materies  morbi  in  its  anconcocted  or  uuoxy^d^]^ 
{^te.  It  is  clear,  that  such  a  condition  of  the  blood  would  dio^iniiijh 
l^at  di^ee  pf  oxydation  of  the  tissues  of  ,the  organs  o^  which  t%|r 
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Tital  activitj  is  dependent.  Hence  the  languor,  the  depression,  the 
dhill — but  this  state  of  the  blood  is  a  stimnlator  of  respiration.  The 
presence  in  the  langs  of  blood  requiring  oxygen  excites  the  breathing. 
Wbj?  why  does  the  kidney  secrete  urea?  It  is  a  first  principle  we 
cannot  go  beyond.  The  unoxydized  or  imperfectly  oxydized  peccant 
hnmor,  then,  causes  the  chill  and  excites  respiration,  which  introduces 
an  increased  amount  of  oxygen,  by  which  oxygen  the  peccant  matter 
is  oxydized,  and  re-action  of  fever  is  brought  about.  With  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  concocted  or  oxydized  matter  the  fever  ceases.  Doubt- 
less, unoxydized  material  is  also  thrown  off,  and  this  will  explain  the 
fetor  of  the  discharges  often  observed. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  there  is  a  materies  morbi?  Why,  when  we 
see  the  disease  ceasing  in  thousands  of  instances,  when  something  has 
been  cast  oS,  as  large  amounts  of  urine  charged  with  lithates,  or 
copious  sweats,  loaded  with  lactates  and  fetid  matters,  as  immense 
ejections  and  dejections  of  bile.  I  say,  when  we  have  seen  this  a 
thousand  times,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  something  whose  presence  constituted  the  disease,  and 
whose  elimination  was  necessary  to  the  cure.  Furthermore,  we  can 
imitate  these  fevers  by  introducing  foreign  substances  into  the  blood, 
as  pus,  the  matter  of  small-pox,  &c.  We  can  introduce  substances 
nrhich  will  cause  the  phenomena  of  fever,  and  then  detect  them  in  the 
excretions;  and  still  further,  in  these  essential  fevers  the  blood  is 
obviously  changed — ^it  looks  differently  from  healthy  blood.  Encore; 
onr  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these  diseases  forces  us  to  the  concln- 
iBion  that  these  are  morbid  matters  in  the  blood.  Typhus  arises  where 
the  crowding  is  great  and  the  ventilation  imperfect,  amidst  filth  and 
imparities.  The  blood  cannot  get  rid  of  its  own  effete  matters  under 
such  circumstances.  We  handle  the  materies  morbi  of  small-pox  and 
introduce  it  into  the  system.  No  doubt  about  the  existence  of  the 
materies.  Talk  about  sympathy  I  Certainly  there  is  a  sympathy 
between  every  organ  and  every  other  organ;  that  is  to  say,  they  aflfect 
each  other  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  each  other  by 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  &c.  Sympathy  is  a  fact;  it  is  not  an  explana- 
tion. Explain  to  me,  dear  sir,  the  sympathy  between  the  kidney  and 
the  brain  by  which  narcotism  follows,  ischuria  renalis — explain  this 
qrmpathy ;  and  what  did  the  grave  professor  answer?  He  said,  "  oh, 
it*8  by  sympathy  1"  Yes,  the  sympathy  between  the  organs  is  caused 
by  sympathy — and  so  does  opium  narcotise  by  its  narcotic  properties. 
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Explain  to  me  the  sympathy  of  A  and  B.    The  answer  will  be,  **  obt 
it  is  a  fellow-feeling,  I  suppose!" 

Having  gotten  rid  of  sympathy  and  sound,  let  us  return  to  our 
materies  and  sense.  The  materies  exist,  but  what  is  their  nature? 
what  are  they?  How  many  kinds  are  there?  These  questions  are  r 
not  so  easily  answered,  at  least  in  regard  to  all  the  fevers.  There  is 
a  measly  materies  in  measles,  Ac,  but  what  is  that  measly  material? 
What  does  it  come  from?  The  materies  of  our  summer  and  autam- 
nal  fevers,  our  bilious  intermittents,  including  yellow  fever,  appears  to 
me  to  consist  in  the  carbo-hydrates  which  the  lungs  fail  to  eliminate 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  I  will  briefly  state  the  evi- 
dences of  this  proposition:  In  the  first  place,  bile,  which  is  mainly 
formed  of  the  carbo-hydrates.  Is  eliminated  in  large  quantities  in  those 
diseased,  and  is  evidently  itself  or  in  its  constituents  a  part  of  the 
materies.  Secondly,  the  liver  is  allowed  to  be  adjunctive  to  the  Inngs 
in  ridding  the  blood  of  the  carbo-hydrates;  the  lungs  separating  them 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the  liver  in  the  form  of 
bile.  Of  course,  when  the  lungs  fail  in  a  degree  in  this  eliminative 
act,  the  liver  is  excited  to  increased  action;  and  thirdly,  the  experi- 
ments of  Vierordt  show  that  twice  as  much  carbon  is  eliminated  fer 
diem  from  the  lungs  in  cold  weather  as  in  hot — twice  as  much  when 
the  thermometer  is  at  32°  as  when  it  is  at  86  or  90°.  These  experi- 
ments certainly  explain  the  bilious  diseases  of  hot  weather;  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  carbo-hydrates  and  tile  are  the 
materies  morbi  of  these  hot  weather  fevers.  There  may  be  something 
more  than  this,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  further  for  a  materies 
morbi  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  these  diseases.  In  yel- 
low fever,  it  may  be  urged,  that  there  is  often  in  the  worst  cases  no 
secretion  of  the  bile.  True  enough,  the  dark  dissolved  venous  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  these  cases  leads  rapidly  to  congestion,  black 
vomit  and  collopse.  The  liver  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  time  to 
manufacture  bile.  A  thousand  facts  might  be  brought  to  bear  favora- 
bly on  this  theory — the  fact  that  these  fevers  occur  only  in  hqt 
weather;  the  fact  that  no  external  poison  or  miasm  has  been  discovered; 
the  fact  that  those  most  exposed  to  over-heating  are  mostly  its  vic- 
tims; the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dowler,  that  the  inmates  of  prisons 
escape  it;  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fenner,  that  bakers  are  verj 
liable  to  be  attacked;  the  fact  that  drunkards  and  gluttons  are  almost 
sure  to  have  the  disease,  their  blood  being  loaded  with  carbonaceous 
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tbatters;  the  fact  that  northern  men  coming  to  the  Koulh  ore  soliabli 
to  attack  that  the  fever  has  been  called  the  ''strangers' fever,"  but  he 
ihM  be  a  northern  stranger  (mind  that;)  the  fact  that  northern  folks, 
Ih  general,  live  on  a  richer  respiratory  diet  than  those  of  the  sonth, 
because  the  former  need  more  heating  than  the  latter;  the  fact  that 
^o6d  ventilation  is  found  to  be  the  best  remedy;  the  fact  that  jack- 
fVosft  puts  a  stop  to  the  disease;  the  fact  that— but  I  have  mentioned 
ftctig  enough,  and  he  who  will  not  believe  after  considering  even  thedft, 
i^ill  not  believe  **  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  I  am  bound  to 
write  an  especial  essay  on  yellow  fever  before  long.  Now  I  will  not 
deny  the  agency  of  other  things  altogether;  why  should  1?  who  can 
fotce  nie  to  do  it?  Dampness,  misery,  foul  air,  may  aggravate. 
ll>ecaying  vegetables,  by  absorbing  oxygen  and  throwing  off  carbonic 
ticid,  may  impoverish  the  air  of  its  oxygen,  and  poison  it  to  some 
degree  with  carbonic  acid,  in  various  localities.  There  is  no  positive 
tbiBilaria  necessary.  I  vaticinate  that  no  one  will  be  found  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  from  this  moment  to  deny  that  bilious  fever  and 
yellow  fever  differ  only  In  degree. 

t  shall  not  have  so  much  to  say  in  regard  to  eruptive  fevers.  Their 
ihaieries  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  at;  that  they  consist  of  waste  tissue 
in  jlwocess  of  oxydation  maj  be  reasonably  presumed.  Just  think  of 
tetiscle  and  nerve  as  they  are  dissolved  in  the  metamorphosis  of  nutri- 
tioti  l^emaining  in  a  half  oxydized  state — hnlf-way  between  tissue  and 
tKrea.  Surely  they  would  constitute  materies  moibi,  and  it  is  a  uni- 
l^ersally  admitted  fact,  that  many  of  these  fevers,  as  typhus  and 
typhoid,  arise  under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  oxydation,  as 
amongst  the  crowded  poor.  The  waste  tissues  have  to  be  oxydized 
Before  they  are  eliminated.  No  doubt  that  typhus,  even  admitting  it 
<0  be  contagious,  is  often  generated  de  novo. 

Small-pox.  Well,  it  too  is  generated  de  novo.  Where  did  it  come 
from?  Evidently  it  was  generated  first  in  the  animal  system.  It 
did  hot  tumble  out  of  the  fatal  box  of  Pandora  amongst  the  fabled 
darses  of  the  gods.  Introduce  a  small  portion  of  small  pox  matter 
ilito  the  system,  and  in  a  week  or  so  this  system  will  furnish  a  pint  of 
the  fiame  matter.  Where  does  the  increase  come  from?  from  the 
blood,  that*8  clear.  What  part  of  the  blood  ?  Why,  when  you  come 
to  look  at  the  blood  after  all  is  over,  it  is  the  same  as  it  was  before; 
but  this  makes  no  difference,  a  portion  of  the  fibrin  or  albumen  may 
have  been  converted  into  variolous  matter  and  then  been  reproduced. 
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Bat  this  cannot  be  for  another  reason,  viz.,  the  system  is,  after  one 
attack,  insQSceptible  of  another,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  anj 
of  the  reproduced  elements  of  the  blood  furnished  the  mnteries  roorbi. 
That  which  furnishes  the  morbid  matter  is  then  something  which  is 
passing  from  the  system  never  to  return.  Certain  circumstances,  I 
know  not  what,  sometimes  cause  the  matter  to  pass  into  the  variolous 
transformation,  and  this  matter  is  capable  as  a  sort  of  ferment — I  say, 
-a  sort  of  ferment,  or  as  a  sort  of  catalytic,  of  converting  to  its  own 
nature  all  similar  matters,  by  contagion,  in  other  systems.  But  if 
this  decaying  matter  which  renders  us  susceptible  of  the  disease  has 
already  been  oxygenized  and  eliminated,  then  we  will  not  have  it 
though  the  contagion  be  present.  If  we  have  but  little  of  it  in  the 
system,  we  will  have  a  slight  attack  only.  The  decay  of  what  tissue 
is  it  that  furnishes  the  material  of  small-pox  and  other  contagions 
fevers  which  affect  the  system  but  once  in  a  life-time  ?  This  no  man 
can  tell,  and  I  would  merely  remark,  that  Dr.  Simon  has  guessed  as 
ingeniously  in  regard  to  these  things  as  any  one  else.  He  suggests 
that  the  decay  of  certain  organs  which  are  found  only  in  intra-uterine 
and  infantile  life,  but  which  pass  away  as  age  advances,  moy  furnish 
the  materials  of  these  fevers— as  for  example,  the  thymus  gland, 
supra  renal  capsules,  temporary  cartilages,  &c.,  &c.  Which  one  of 
them  furnishes  the  material  for  any  particular  contagion,  he  do<^8  not 
even  venture  to  guess.    All  these  things  will  be  cleared  up 

**  In  a  brighter  and  a  better  day." 

The  chemists  are  to  be  invoked.  Such  works  as  those  of  Simon 
Lehman  and  Dr.  Draper  are  to  be  studied.  Man,  like  other  material 
beings,  is  composed  of  oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  other 
elements,  whose  affinities  and  reactions  are  just  the  same  in  him  as 
outside  of  him.  His  food  is  a  combustible  material  in  the  crucible, 
and  is  burned  in  the  blood  to  give  animal  heat,  just  as  really  as  char- 
coal or  wood  is  burned  in  a  stove  to  give  out  heat — that  portion  of  it 
which  goes  to  form  his  tissues  is  oxydized  or  burned  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  these  tissues.  The  ''  vital  flanu^^  is  hardly  a 
figure  of  speech ;  it  is  a  reality.  The  atoms  yield  up  their  ghosts  to 
swell  the  vital  forces  of  the  system  to  which  they  belong.  How 
many  thousands  of  them  die  to  enable  the  athlete  to  run  a  foot  race! 
How  many  thousands  perish  in  the  orator's  brain  in  the  impassioned 
speech  of  an  hour!    Young  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession. 
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listen  to  an  o]d  fogy,  who  can  expect  to  do  no  great  deal  himself. 
His  days  are  pretty  much  passed.  Turn  your  minds  to  chemistry,  to 
chemical  physiology,  if  yon  would  thread  the  labyrinths  of  pathology 
and  therapeutics.  There  is  no  other  way.  Old  fogy  as  I  am — bora 
out  of  due  season — I  intend  to  make  the  best  of  my  remaining  days 
by  following  the  advice  I  give  to  you.  Yes,  I  will  learn  my  alphabet^ 
the  elements,  and  study  their  combinations,  the  syllables,  and  words, 
and  sentences,  which  make  up  the  great  book  of  Nature,  and  stop 
only  when  Death  says,  **  Old  Fogy,  your  task  is  done!  you  need  noi 
mind  living  any  longer." 

Dr.  Draper's  Physiology — or  chemical  physiology,  as  I  might  term 
it — recently  published,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  work  ever  issued  from 
the  American  press.  It  ranks  with  the  kindred  work  of  Lehman, 
but  is  much  more  readable  and  plain.  Most  of  what  he  has  said  may 
be  found  in  other  works,  but  his  one  Tolume  (I  like  one  volumes!) 
contains  the  sense  and  contents  of  pretty  much  all  of  them.  It  ia 
especally  adapted  for  students  and  practitioners.  The  reading  and 
studying  of  it  is  worth  the  reading  and  studying  all  the  medical 
practices  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  mean  what  I  say,  Mr. 
Editor — read  the  book  and  you  will  agree  with  me.  Yes,  chemistry 
is  the  road  to  certainty  in  medicine.  There  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point.  We  have  started  al  the  beginning  now,  unless 
it  turns  out  that  oxygen  and  carbon  are  compounds,  which  I  hope 
will  not  happen. 

It  is  vexatious  to  see  the  little  sensation  created  in  the  world  by 
men  of  genius  and  industry  toiling  in  the  noble  cause  of  science; 
whilst  the  noisy  politician  and  courtier,  with  not  half  the  merit,  are 
gazed  upon  and  lauded  by  a  hemisphere.  But  it  is  consolatory  to 
believe  that  the  man  of  science  will  live  longer,  if  not  so  fast,  in  the 
memory  of  his  species.  Hippocrates  will  be  talked  about  as  long  as 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  Boerhaave  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  Peler  the  Great.  Draper's  fame  will  prove  as  undying  as  that  of 
the  most  eminent  politician  of  his  age.  When  he  is  forgotten  there 
will  be  nobody  living  that  has  heard  or  read  of  Webster  or  Clay — and 
why  should  not  this  be  so?  What  study  is  more  noble  than  that  of 
man — man  in  health  and  man  in  disease?  Is  improvising  a  few 
arbitrary  laws  in  the  senate  chamber  nobler  than  seeking  out  and  fol- 
lowing the  everlasting  laws  of  Nature?  I  trow  not.  What  subject 
requires  more  severe  study  and  more  power  of  thought  than  medicine? 
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None.  The  Ciceroa,  the  Burkes,  the  Websters,  the  Aragos,  the  Her- 
schells,  the  mighty  men  of  other  departments  of  thonght  and  action^ 
coald  not  have  done  more  than  has  been  done  by  the  worthy-to-be-^ 
called  demi-gods  of  our  noble  profession.  The  difficulties  of  other 
sciences  shrink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  that  of  medi* 
cine;  most  of  them  have  to  be  learned  preparatory  to  setting  out  to 
explore  its  wide,  wide  sea.  The  thought  and  research  that  have  been 
devoted  to  medicine  are  sufficient  to  have  made  all  the  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  navigation,  mathematics,  geography,  and  geology  a  thou* 
sand  times  over.  The  good  days  of  the  profession  are  coming.  Medi- 
cine is  to  be  a  science  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Quacks,  like 
some  ancient  reptiles,  will  be  known  only  as  fossils;  and,  concerned 
as  we  are  with  the  highest  interests  of  Nature's  masterpiece,  our  pro* 
fession  will  take  the  highest  stand  of  all  things  which  are  purely 
human  and  sublunary. — Si,  Louis  Merl,  ^  Surg,  Jouriial, 


NEW  PARISIAN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  AMPUTATION.  Ac. 
By  PROf .  A.  Means,  M.  D. 

The  progress  in  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge^ 
which  has  characterized  the  last  half  century,  has  been  signally  mani- 
fested in  the  numerous  and  invaluable  contributions  made  to  the  Heal- 
ing Art.  Even  within  the  range  of  one  of  it»branches,  the  civilized 
.  world  has  been  laid  under  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude  to  the  scientifie 
intelligence  of  the  age,  for  those  wonderful  Anflesthelic  agents.whicfc 
80  promptly  and  efficiently  obtund  the  nervous  sensibilities  of  suflfering 
humanity,  and  prepare  it  to  submit,  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  pain, 
to  the  successful  application  of  the  knife,  the  saw,  the  ligature,  or  the 
forbeps. 

Chemistry  stands  pioneer  in  the  progressive  movements  of  the 
present  century.  She  has  already  discovered  many  new  elements,  pro- 
duced many  new  compounds,  revealed  the  existence,  and  traced  the 
action  of  mysterious  laws,  and  evolved  a  host  of  interesting  and 
astounding  facts  from  the  hitherto  unexplored  treasures  of  the  natural 
world.  Nor  can  it  be  that  our  time-honored  and  scientific  profession 
should  not  share  in  the  wealth  of  her  generous  disclosures.  Kay,  no 
other  profession  is  likely  to  reap  such  large  harvests  from  her  toils. 
Her  resources  are  exhaustless,  and  will  still  submit  to  be  largely  taxed,  in 
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ttnie  to  come, — to  carry  ont  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  enlightened 
physician.  And  even  while  this  article  is  under  the  pen,  French  mtnd| 
ever  prurient,  penetrating:,  and  active,  has,  in  the  ardor  of  its  experir 
mental  research,  levied  upon  one  of  her  most  common  gases  for  the 
performance  of  a  new  function,  and  carbonic  add  is  now  employed  in 
•the  hospitals  of  Paris,  to  produce  local  auffisthesia,  in  some  of  the 
most  painful  maladies,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

Heretofore,  this  Binary  compound  was  mainly  characterized  by  its 
capability  to  form  salts  by  combination  with  bases — to  extinguish 
combustion — and,  when  inhaled,  to  produce  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
asphyxia,  and  ultimately  death.  Now,  in  the  Hopital  Clinique  and 
the  Ilopital  la  Charity,  under  the  direction  of  such  minds  as  Yelpeas 
and  N^laton,  the  most  excruciating  neuralgia,  and  spasmodic  affee- 
ttons  of  the  bladder,  uterus,  and  other  accessible  organs,  and  even  the 
pain  of  abraided  and  inflamed  surfaces,  yield  to  the  soothing  effect  of 
4i  topical  bath,  supplied  by  this  invisible  ansssthetic — the  atmospheric 
air  (in  the  mean  time)  being  wholly  excluded,  whose  oxygen,  when 
present,  and  allowed  to  combine  with  the  elements  of  the  tissues, 
must  ever  evolve  heat  and  augment  the  nervous  excitability  of  exposed 
surfaces. 

But  chemical  discoveries,  aided  by  the  power  of  genius,  are  rapidly 
advancing  the  Arts,  and  appropriating  the  richest  results  to  meet  the 
utilitarian  demands  of  our  enterprising,  galloping  age.  The  French 
«nrgeons — uuless,  indeed,  they  are  to  find  their  rivals  in  the  cis-atlantic 
l>ranch  of  the  confraternity — are  scarcely  equaled  by  those  of  any 
otlier  nation,  in  the  construction  of  instruments,  and  the  adaptation 
of  scientific  and  mechanical  appliances,  for  securing  greater  ease  and 
4safety  in  the  performance  of  important  operations.  The  most  recent 
projection  which  has  yet  met  our  eye,  in  surgical  dynamics,  I  beg 
leave  to  extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from  my  son,  Dr.  T.  A. 
Means,  now  in  Paris,  and  the  practical  application  of  which  he 
witnessed  while  "  attending  the  service  "of  Maisonneuve  and  Chaa- 
saignac.  The  apparatus  and  mode  of  operation  seem  to  find  great 
favor  with  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  French  school,  and  whether 
likely  to  be  generally  adopted  by  English  and  American  surgeons,  or 
not,  challenge,  at  least,  their  impartial  consideration,  and  a  fair  trial 
in  suitable  cases. 

The  objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  these  new  mechanical 
appliances  may  be  thus  enunciated,  viz: 
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1st.  To  complete  amputations  witliont  the  nse  of  tlie  saw. 

2nd.  To  substitute  adhesion  by  first  intention,  for  the  ordinary  and 
more  tedious  suppurative  process. 

3d.  To  prevent  hemorrhage.  "* 

4th.  To  preclude  entirely  the  use  of  ligatures. 

6th.  To  avoid  the  occurrence  of  phlebitis;  and, 

6th.  To  effect  a  rapid  adhesion,  and  a  perfect  cure  of  the  truncated 
Extremity,  in  about  one  week's  time. 

A  transverse  fracture  of  the  bone  or  bones  of  the  arm,  forearm,  thigh 
or  leg  is  preferred  to  a  separation  by  the  saw,  and  obviates  the  ne- 
necessity  of  its  use.  The  limb  to  be  amputated  is,  therefore,  surround- 
ed above  and  below  the  point  at  which  the  force  of  leverage  is  to  be  felt^ 
by  two  broad,  strong,  semi-cjllndrical  clamps, — each  divided  length- 
wise into  halves,  and  moveable  upon  a  hinge-like  arrangement,  so  as  to 
allow  of  an  easy  accommodation  to  the  circumference  of  the  limb. 
These  are  gradually  and  closely  screwed  on  to  tightness.  From  the 
opposite  sides  of  ea(.h  clamp,  and  at  an  angle  of  90®,  there  protrude 
two  short,  strong  axes,  perhaps  one  inch  in  length,  and  some  two  or 
three  inches  longitudinally  apart,  to  allow  the  attachment  of  a  strong 
bifurcated  lever,  with  its  forked  extremities  curved  upwards,  to  fasten 
the  more  securely  upon  the  axes  referred  to.  An  assistant  slips  the 
(Dpen  lever  over  one  of  the  clamps,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  fork, 
when  the  lever  is  pressed  toward  the  limb,  rests  upon  two  of  the 
above  named  projections,  and  the  lower  curved  ends  pass  under  the 
Other  two, — thus  allowing  the  action  of  strong  lever  power, — the 
axes  nearest  the  hand  of  the  operator  constituting  the  fblcrum. 
When  both  levers  are  adjusted,  above  and  below,  and  pressure  uni- 
formly made  upon  the  handles  by  the  surgeon  and  his  assistant,  the 
intermediate  portion  of  bone  is  readily  snapped  asunder,  and  a  lacera- 
iiiou  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts  entirely  prevented.  An  inchion, 
f^ome  four  inches  below  the  point  of  fracture,  is  now  made  to  the  bone, 
the  entire  integumentous  and  muscular  tissues  separated,  and  the 
included  four  inches  of  bone  drawn  out,  with  the  exsected  extremity. 
The  Ecraseur  of  Chassaignac,  a  new  instrument  invented  by  that 
distinguished  surgeon,  is  now  brought  into  requisition.  Derived  from 
the  French  verb,  "  ecraser" — "  to  crush  or  bruise,"  it  is  intended  as 
its  name  imports,  by  compressive  force,  to  bring  into  jnxta-position 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  muscles  of  the  stump,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  removed  bone,  prevent  hemorrhage,  effect  early  adhesion,  &c. 
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The  chain-loop  of  the  Ecrasear, — to  be  described  hereafter, — is  made 
to  include  the  soft  extremity,  and  is  then  gradually  tightened  by 
drawing  the  chain  back,  along  the  groves  in  the  canula,  through 
which  it  passes;  soasio  strangulate  the  vessels; — entirely  arresting 
hemorrhage,  preventing  suppuration,  and  allowing,  in  due  time, — as 
Ghassaignac  asserts, — the  degeneration  of  the  rugged  end  of  the  bone, 
followed  by  a  rounded,  smooth  surface  and  a  rapid  cure. 

The  latter  instrument  is  already  used  extensively,  among  the 
Parisian  surgeons,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  claims  of  its 
inventor,  found  to  effect  admirable  results,  not  only  in  amputations, 
but  in  the  removal  of  tumors,  whether  vascular,  steatomatous,  or 
cancerous,  uterine  polypi,  hsemorrhoids,  &c.  Indeed,  Ghassaignao 
himself,  but  a  few  weeks  since,  fearlessly  advocated  its  use  in  ligating 
the  largest  arteries,  as  the  femoral,  and  the  carotid,  and  without  the 
apprehension  of  after  hemorrhage;  and  in  the  presence  of  his  class 
tested  the  practicability  of  his  views,  with  entire  success,  by  ligating 
the  aorta  of  an  ox. 

An  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  London  Lancet  an- 
nounces the  use  of  this  latter  instrument,  and  its  adoption  in  the 
English  hospitals,  for  the  removal  of  tumors,  etc.,  by  strangulation, 
without  predicting,  however,  what  may  be  its  future  success.  Ghloro- 
formation  generally  precedes  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  piles,  etc.,  by 
the  Ecraseur.  Its  first  application  in  the  London  hospitals,  says  the 
Lancet,  was  "  by  Mr.  Stanley,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  July  last, 
who  removed  a  singular  looking,  horny  growth,  a  warty  exudation 
from  an  epithelial,  chimney-sweeper's  cancer  of  the  scrotum."  "  Mr. 
Lawrence,  some  days  after,  removed  a  very  large  cellular  tumor, 
weighing  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  in  size  equal  to  a  small 
child's  head,  from  one  side  of  the  generative  organs  of  a  young  woman, 
aged  thirty.  Seven  minutes  served  completely  to  detach  it;  it  was 
followed  by  no  bleeding — no  ligatures,  and  the  parts  were  brought 
together  by  sutures."  In  the  University  Gollege  Hospital,  Mr. 
Erichsen  is  reported,  by  the  Lancet,  to  have  operated  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  in  the  removal  of  "  some  piles  from  a  man,  under  chloroform, 
which  were  partly  internal,  by  means  of  the  Ecraseur  of  Ghassaignac. 
The  piles  were  elevated  with  a  pair  of  hooked  forceps,  and  the  chain 
applied  around  the  tumor,  and  in  the  course  of  five  minutes  and  a 
quarter  the  mass  was  completely  cut  off,  without  being  followed  by 
the  slightest  bleeding  whatever." 
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The  description  of  this  novel  compressor  and  extirpator  may  be 
given  in  the  language  of  the  article  referred  to  in  the  Lancet.  **  The 
Ecrasenr  consists  of  a  handle,  and  steel  cannla  within  which  are 
grooves  for  the  passage  of  a  joined  chain,  like  a  chain-saw,  but  with- 
out any  teeth,  or  perhaps  more  like  the  chain  used  in  watches,  the 
edge  being  blunted,  but  not  serrated.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
canula  projects  a  loop,  as  long  as  may  be  required,  which  is  passed 
around  the  tumor,  and  gradually  tightened,  the  handle  being  moved, 
once  in  fifteen  seconds,  when  a  little  click  is  heard,  and  the  chain 
tightened  by  the  drawing  into  the  groove  of  one  of  the  links.  This 
proc<ess  continues  till  all  the  links  are  drawn  into  the  canula,  and  the 
tumor  is  cut  off.'' 

This  slow  method  of  producing  strangulation  and  division  of  the 
growth  entirely  prevents  any  hemorrhage.  A  contused  wound  is 
produced,  and  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  are  thus  closed. — South.  Med. 
4*  Sarg.  Joum, 
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The  very  dawn  of  our  national  existence  was  blurred  by  sectional- 
ism, and  our  national  union,  based  upon  a  compromise  of  sectional 
interests  deemed  just  by  its  illustrious  founders,  was,  with  all  its  bless- 
ings, bequeathed  to  posterity  with  the  prayer  esloperpdua.  But  what 
appeared  to  them  as  an  improbable  source  of  discontent,  and  a  small 
spot  in  the  perspective  of  future  progress  and  glory  has  grown  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  angry  cloud,  until  the  whole  heavens  are  overcast. 
The  political  cauldron  seethes  the  bitter  waters  of  sectionalism,  and 
under  their  maddening  influence  society  is  periodically  lashed  into 
fury.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  are  ever  busy  in  furnishing  papulum 
for  the  growth  of  sectional  hate,  and  the  paths  of  literature  strewed 
with  plants,  nurtured  by  bitter  waters,  and  yielding  only  bitter  fruits. 

It  is  a  source  of  lamentable  concern  that  these  exhibitions  of  sec- 
tional irritation  are  not  confined  to  the  unreflecting,  and  the  drift  of 
our  population.  Almost  every  department  of  life — ecclesiastic, 
judicial,  magisterial,  l^slative,  agricultural,  commercial — the  records 
of  all  these  leading  interests  of  civilization,  are  spotted  by  that  poison, 
which  rankles  in  the  veins  of  the  body  politic,  arraying  member 
against  member,  and  cutting  off  that  mutual  sympathy  and  dependence 
of  parts  which  nature  has  ordained.    None,  not  one  of  them,  has 
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escaped  its  **  leprous  distilmeDt."  ChristiaD  communities  and  national 
organizations  have  been  cither  rent  in  twain,  or  are  made  the  theatre 
for  the  outbursting  of  sectional  rancor,  until  the  very  substratum  of 
our  national  cdiBce  heaves  from  the  action  of  internal  fires. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wide-spread  disaffection — this  general  loosening 
of  the  bonds  of  brotherhood — it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  our  American  Medical  Association  constitutes  a  notable 
e^Eception  in  these  respects.  Its  sessions  have  been  held  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union,  each  vicing  with  the  other  to  excel  ia 
munificent  hospitality.  Its  fellows  from  the  north,  south,  east  and 
west  have  been  brought  closer  together,  and  separated  with  mutui4 
good  will  and  esteem ;  in  many  instances,  with  the  formation  of  cordial 
and  enduring  friendships.  In  all  its  history,  not  a  single  out-cropping 
of  sectional  jealousy  has  marred  the  harmony  of  its  deliberations. 

Medical  men,  laborers,  and  in  many  instances  unheralded  martyrs  id 
the  cause  of  humanity,  can  meet  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of  science 
in  the  most  catholic  spirit,  without  reference  to  geographical  distinc- 
tions, and  without  transcending  the  bounds  of  their  legitimate  sphere 
to  intermeddle  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country. 

But  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  perpetrate  a  diatribe  against  the 
rampant,  blatant  disunion  tendencies  of  the  times,  or  even  a  homilj 
on  the  beauties  of  brotherly  love.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
tlus  subject  by  some  remarks  of  our  cotemporary  of  the  American 
M^ical  Gazette.  Says  he:  "We  have  seen  in  several  of  the  south- 
ern journals,  beginning  at  Richmond,  in  Ya.,  and  ending  further 
flonth,  repeated  flings  at  northern  colleges,  northern  education  for 
Bouthern  men,  and  patronage  by  the  south  to  northern  schools,  teach- 
ers, books,  &c.;  and  more  recently,  most  unprofessional  insinnauoua 
that  physicians  in  the  south  must  be  educated  in  the  south,  or  thqy 
^re  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  treatment  of  southern  diseases—^ 
fiction  of  which  southern  chivalry  should  be  ashamed.'' 

We  desire,  at  the  risk  of  being  again  stigmatized  as  a  "  southern 
journal  with  northern  principles,"  and  being  enlisted  in  the  interests  of 
northern  institutions  by  a  man  (save  the  nark)  who  for  years  earp- 
.  «stly  sought  a  professorship  in  a  northern  college,  and  when  refuse^., 
|)ecame  iMrim-full  of  devotion  to  southern  institntions-^we  say  at  all 
risks,  we  desire  emphatically  to  disavow  for  oar  journal  tbe  narroir 
jjc^timents  of  w:hich  tbe  **  Gazette"  c^naplains. 

We  bav«  contended  for  a  more  tborougli  syft^pi  of  ipe4ieaLe4apf^ 
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tioB  at  the  uortb,  soatb,  east  and  vest.  With  jast  ioyalty  to  our  owa 
ifistitations,  we  are  not  insensible  to  their  imperfections  and  defects — 
imperfections  in  some  particulars,  irremediable — and  defects  in  others^ 
arising  from  colpable  mismanagement.  We  have  held  up  the  medical 
department  of  our  State  Universitj,  with  its  protracted  terms^ 
iborongh  teaching,  and  high  grade  of  requirement  as  a  model  for 
imitation.  We  have  expressed  our  humble  opinion,  that  as  a  prepara- 
tory school,  and  one  in  which  the  student  will  be  imijncd  with  the 
scholarship  of  the  profession,  it  has  no  equal  in  America.  But  we  are 
of  those  who  believe  that  small  towns  and  country  villages  cannot 
afbrd  the  facilities  for  a  complete  medical  education.  The  practical 
most  be  combined  with  tlie  theoretical.  Populous  cities,  with  large 
hospitals  and  extensive  alms-houses,  can  alone  furnish  the  facilities  for 
draical  instruction.  Medical  schools  in  small  towns  and  villages  caa 
only  be  valuable  as  preparatory  schools. 

We  are  the  strenuous  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
medical  nniversity  in  that  locality  which  combines  the  greatest 
advantages  for  such  an  institution,  and  without  reference  to  any  nar- 
row sectional  feelings.  But  let  it  be  a  nniversity  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  with  a  full  corps  of  professors,  in  which  each  branch  of  the 
actenee  and  its  collaterals  are  thoroughly  tanght.  A  medical  uni- 
'nrniy^  in  which  the  student  is  pressed  through  the  whole  field  of 
•cience  in  a  four  months'  term  of  lectures,  is  a  ridiculous  humbug,  and 
a  monstrous  imposition  npon  public  credulity. 

We  have  heard  much  said  about  the  injury  which  has  resulted  to 
<mr  profession  from  the  establishment  of  medical  schools  in  small 
towns  and  unsuitable  localities.  We  do  not  believe  this  injury  has 
been  over-rated.  But  this  diminishes  nothing  from  the  culpability  of 
those  institntions  which,  being  more  favorably  situated,  yet  pursno 
the  fa$l  cramming  system,  without  rendering  their  superior  facilities 
available  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  Superficial  ednca* 
tton  obtained  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  is  as  worthless  as  the 
same  article  in  Richmond.  But  let  such  a  university  as  we  have  indi* 
eated  be  established  in  Philadelphia  or  Kew  York,  ttnd  our  word 
jDpon  it,  its  halls  will  soon  be  filled  with  medical  students  from  the 
*Boath.  We  care  not  a  rush  whether  it  be  founded  by  the  descendanta 
of  the  Quakers  or  the  Dutch.  We  of  the  sonth — an  agricultural 
people — have  no  gpreat  cities  for  anch  an  institution.  Heaven  save  as 
from  the  affliction  of\8ach  "  BOfea  of  the  body  politic  P 
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But  with  regard  to  this  qnestion  of  sectionalism  which  seemed  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  our  neighbor  of  the  **  Gazette'' — we  desire 
to  assure  him  that  such  narrow  views  as  he  complains  of  are  not 
entertained  to  any  considerable. extent  by  southern  medical  men;  the 
records  of  your  northern  medical  colleges  for  the  current  session  will 
furnish  proof  of  this  fact.  We  advise  our  students  to  go  where  they 
can  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  medical  knowledge.  If  after 
reaching  youj  cities,  they  are  seduced  by  the  temptations  of  short 
terms  and  easy  examinations  to  matriculate  in  bogus  colleges,  it  is  no 
fault  of  their  friends  at  home. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  institutions — literary, 
scientific  or  religious — we  believe  that  the  disturbing  element  of  sec- 
tionalism has  never  been  introduced  in  any  of  our  medical  institutions, 
north  or  south;  nor  are  we  apprised  of  the  fact  that  medical  men  have 
been  conspicuous  in  its  agitation  anywhere.  The  north  certainly  has 
no  right  to  complain  of  the  south  on  this  score.  Thitherward  annual 
and  increasing  tides  of  medical  students  have  flown,  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  south,  too,  should  be  satisfied  that,  medically,  no  sectional 
jealousy  or  proscription  has  been  manifested  towards  her;  since  her 
Chapman,  and  Horner,  and  Gibson,  and  Meigs,  and  Mitchell,  and 
Mutter,  and  other  illustrious  names,  have  been  honored  by  northern 
schools,  and  by  their  solid  attainments,  brillant  talents  and  eminent 
social  virtues,  have  imparted  honor  and  enduring  lustre  to  the  institu- 
tions with  which  they  were  connected.  The  "  Gazette"  need  not  be 
disturbed  about  the  little  ado  which  has  been  made  about  the  necessity 
of  educating  southern  physicians  in  southern  colleges,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  competent  to  cure  southern  diseases.  Such  stuff  belongs 
to  the  small  magazines  of  electioneering  armor,  and  is  designed 
only  for  "Buncombe."  We  know  that  the  thoroughly  educated 
medical  man  can  adapt  himself  to  tlie  diseases  of  different  latitudes 
with  as  much  facility  as  he  can  his  wearing  apparel.  Surely  the 
Gazette  would  not  be  so  illiberal,  in  these  days  of  successful  humbug, 
as  to  claim  for  northern  institutions  a  monopoly  of  this  potent  agent. 
At  the  south,  we  have  ardent  patriots,  who  swear  lustily  for  com- 
mercial independence,  and  in  conventions  and  on  paper  fill  every 
southern  port  and  inlet  with  the  sails  of  foreign  shipping.  They  cry 
lustily  for  southern  manufactures,  southern  education,  southern  litera- 
ture; but  before  the  ink  has  ceased  to  flow  in  the  pens  which  gave 
forms  to  their  declarations  of  independence,  they  oider  from  the  north 
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large  cargoes  of  Yankee  notions.  Tbis  may  be  as  moeb  agntast  their 
ardent  feelings  as  it  is  their  consiitency.  Bat  they  gain  cnstomers  at 
kome,  and  the  froJUs  of  the  itansacivm  reconcile  them  t<r  both.  Ton, 
at  the  north,  have  lordly  mannfactnrers,  whose  transeendeotal  pUlan- 
tiiropy  at  anti-slavery  conventions  is  shocked  at  the  conlemplation  of 
a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  barrel  of  sugar,  the  prodnce  of  *^  aeeurtid  labor. ^ 
Bat  in  thehr  workshops  the  spinning  jennies  gin  out  tiie  ddllars,  and 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  the  saccharine  element  is  ne  nnaceeptable 
ingredient  in  their  exhilarating  beverages.  That  thelf  fmrses  are 
Ihied  with  gold  and  their  stomachs  with  good  cheer— aild  ibey  ei^oy 
notoriety  at  home. — Sidh.  if  Mtd,  Reporter. 


Eannehak  ClroumoiflioQ^  and  Zieproqr  in  thm  BaA 
By  Dr.  J.  Oscab  Notbs*  kUe  Sorgeon  in  the  QUotqaa  Amf^ 

The  Mnssnlman  law  distinctly  interdicts  all  mutilations  of  the 
human  body.  Moslems,  generally,  prefer  death  to  an  amjptltstidn,  or 
a  severe  surgical  operation  of  any  kind.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  employment  of  Eunuchs  is  still  retained  in  the  East.  Tbetr  use 
by  the  Asiatic  monarchs  dates  from  a  remote  antiqtiity.  They  were 
numerous  in  the  Eastern  Empire  before  its  fall ;  the  Eunuch  iNarses 
having  been,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  generals  of  tiie  Qreeks.  Where* 
ever  polygamy  has  existed  these  mutilated  specimens  of  humanity  have 
been  employed,  and  probably  will  be  as  long  as  that  institution  shall 
have  an  existence. 

While  in  Coustantinople  I  learned  some  curious  facts  relative  to 
Eunuchs,  which  were  confirmed  during  my  visit  to  Efeypt,  where  they 
are  much  more  common  than  in  European  or  Asiatic  l\urkey,  on 
account  of  the  greater  facility  in  procuring  proper  subjects.  The 
Turkish  grandees  obtain  their  Eunuchs  from  Egypt,  where,  in  fact, 
they  are  exclusively  made.  The  trade  is  not  so  active  as  in  former 
times :  as  many  of  the  Turks  now  confine  themselves  to  one  wife, 
there  is  not  so  great  a  demand  for  these  Argus-eyed  guardians  of 
Eastern  harems.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  about  three  hundred 
Eunuchs  are  annually  made  in  Egypt,  some  of  whom  occupy  important 
posts  in  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments.  The  Kisier  Aga  of 
the  Sultan,  for  example,  is  the  third  man  in  the  Ottomian  Empire, 
having  charge  not  only  over  the  harem  of  Abdnl  Medjid/sald  to  con- 
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tain  iu  all  nearly  two  thousand  females,  but  being  also  the  iiirector  of 
the  revenues  of  the  imperial  mosques  and  the  incomes  derived  from 
Mecca  and  Medina.  From  a  singular  custom  of  the  Ottoman  Court, 
which  I'  am  unable  to  explain,  a  private  harem  is  kept  within  the 
walls  of  the  seraglio  for  the  Kisler  Aga,  as  well  as  one  for  the  chief 
of  the  white  Eunuchs. 

Sjout.  and  Gireh,  far  up  the  Nile,  are  the  only  places  in  Egypt 
where  Eunuchs  are  made  for  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  markets. 
The '  white  subjects  are  Circassian  or  Georgian  boys, — the  black, 
Abyssinians  or  Nubians,  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age  ;  the  latter 
being  brought  by  caravans  from  Sennar  and  Darfour.  The  village  of 
Zawryel'Dyr,  near  Syout,  is  the  great  metropolis  of  the  trade  in 
Eunuchs.  The  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  mutilation,  to  the  shame 
of  Christianity  be  it  said,  are  Christian  Copts  ;  and  as  the  subjects  of 
their  atrocious  cruelty  sell  from  $75  to  $200,  they  drive  a  very  lucra- 
tive business  for  Egypt.  The  mutilation — according  to  the  Clot  Bey, 
from  whom  I  have  derived  much  information  on  this  subject — is 
usually  practised  in  the  Autumn,  that  season  being  regarded  as  most 
favorable.  In  most  cases  the  operators  do  not  confine  themselves 
merely  to  castration,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  remove  with  a 
razor  all  the  exterior  organs  of  generation.  Boiling  oil  is  then  poured 
upon  the  wound,  and  a  short  tube  inserted  into  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  urethra,  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the  same  during  the  healing 
process,  through  which  also  the  boy  urinates.  A  tube  is  used  for  the 
latter  purpose  throughout  life.  Powdered  hennah  is  then  sprinkled 
upon  the  wound,  and  the  sufferer  buried  for  twenty-four  hours  up  to 
his  waist  in  the  sand.  Yarions  kinds  of  unguents  are  afterwards  em- 
ployed. Three  out  of  every  four  submitted  to  the  operation  perish. 
Some  efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to  do  away  with  this  barbarous 
custom,  but  it  will  continue  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  so  long  as 
polygamy  shall  remain  the  law  of  the  East.  A  wealthy  Turkish 
Pacha,  wishing  to  make  Abdul  Medjid  a  valuable  present,  sent  him 
a  number  of  beautiful  Circassian  boys,  who  had  undergone  the  opera- 
tion I  have  described,  in  Egypt.  The  Sultan,  who  is  a  humane  and 
tender-hearted  man,  could  not  repress  his  indignation  at  the  act,  and 
directed  that  it  should  never  be  attempted  again. 

The  Eunuch  can  ordinarily  be  distingnished  by  his  exterior 
physiognomy.  He  is  usually  plethoric,  beardless,  and  has  a  feminino 
Toice,  wi{ito  a  0omlMre  and  irascible  disposition  naturallj  arises  from 
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the  sense  of  degradation  which  he  experiences.  From  a  conscious- 
ness of  phjsicial  inferiority,  Eunuchs  are  usually  most  bigoted 
Mussulmans,  seeking  in  the  austere  practices  of  religion  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life.  Some  of  them  have  a  fondness  for 
female  society,  and  there  are  instances  in  which  they  marry.  Circum- 
cision is  practised  with  the  Mussulmans,  generally  about  the  seventh 
year. 

In  Egypt,  females  are  also  circumcised  by  removing  a  part  of  the 
clitoris.  The  principal  object  of  this  is  to  moderate  the  penchant  of 
Egyptian  females  to  voluptuousness.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  not  prescribed  by  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Moslems. 

In  the  East,  young  females  are  valued  for  their  virtue.  Effective 
means  are  often  employed  to  secure  virginity  until  marriage  shall 
take  place.  In  childhood,  the  labia  are  scarified  and  brought  to- 
gether, when  adhesion  follows,  closing  up  the  vagina,  with  the^excep- 
tion  of  a  small  opening  for  the  urine  and  menstrual  secretion.  The 
jewel,  chastity,  is  in  this  manner  kept  safe.  After  marriage,  a  slight 
operation  again  opens  the  vagina.  By  this  means  an  additional  value 
is  given  to  Circassian  and  Abyssinian  slaves.  The  operation  is  not 
performed  upon  all  who  are  sold,  but  upon  many.  It  is  not  practised 
to  any  extent  with  the  Nubians,  who  are  less  acceptable  to  the  Mus- 
sulmans. On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  custom- 
ary for  dealers  in  Nubian  girls  to  deflower  them  with  the  finger,  with 
the  idea  of  contributing  thereby  to  their  development.  I  have  also 
heard  it  stated,  with  how  much  truth  I  am  unable  to  say,  that  Mus- 
Bolmans,  when  long  absent  on  a  journey  or  pilgrimage,  sometimes 
secure  the  virginity  of  their  daughters,  and  even  the  chastity  of  their 
wives,  by  the  means  above  described. 

The  Egyptian  husband  must  have  ocular  proof  that  he  has  married 
a  virgin;  hence,  as  among  the  Arabs,  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  is  a 
public  rather  than  a  private  act.  The  husband  deflowers  his  wife  in 
the  presence  of  the  mothers  of  both,  and  other  married  females  be- 
longing to  the  two  families,  with  the  index  finger  covered  with  a  white 
mnslin  handkerchief.  Inspired  by  the  most  cruel  and  shameful  jealousy, 
he  often  employs  a  brutal  violence  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  bajr- 
barons  act.  The  handkerchief,  covered  with  blood,  is  presented  to 
the  friends,  who  felicitate  the  victim  npon  her  chastity;  and  the  daj 
after  the  marriage  the  bloody  proof  of  purity  is  exhibited  publicly  bj 
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tbe  mother  or  sister  of  tbe  bride.  If  the  proof  of  chastity  be  wantr 
iog,  from  malformatioa  or  previoas  rupture  of  the  hjmen,  the  female 
h  sent  back  to  her  parents,  and  sometimes  even  thrown  into  the  Nile. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  barbarous  test  of  virginity  rarely  falls; 
but  Egyptian  husbands  are  sometimes  duped  by  artificial  means,  em- 
ployed in  the  absence  of  a  hymen,  or  even  of  chastity  itself — means 
well  understood  by  the  inmates  of  the  harems.     « 

While  in  Jerusalem,  I  devoted  some  attention  to  the  lepers.  Dr. 
Simms,  of  the  Jews'  Hospital,  was  so  kind  as  to  conduct  me  to  their 
mud  kennels  in  a  little  enclosure  just  inside  the  Sion  gate.  But  feir 
travellers  venture  into  this  mephitic  retreat,  reeking  with  filth  and 
corruption,  for  all  avoid  contact  with  the  lepers.  Of  these  pitiable 
objects,  slunk  away  in  their  wretched  dens,  or  lying  near  thjB  city 
grates  to  reach  out  a  trembling  hand  to  the  passer-by,  there  are  about 
thirty  in  Jerusalem.  The  disease  with  which  they  are  afflicted  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Palestine,  but  appears  to  be  more  common 
there  than  elsewhere  ;  and  surely,  0  reader,  one  must  travel  far  to 
behold  objects  of  such  intense  and  corroding  misery. 

The  following  description  of  the  leprosy  of  Palestine,  and  of  the 
usual  course  of  the  disease,  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  my  own 
observations  upon  cases  in  Jerusalem,  some  of  the  suggestions  having 
been  borrowed  from  an  excellent  article  upon  the  subject,  by  Dr. 
Ainslie,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
'  The  disease  is  common  in  Palestine,  and  its  unfortunate  victims 
are  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  towns  and  cities.  It  spares  no  rank 
or  sect,  but  is  more  commonly  found  among  the  poor  than  the  rich. 
Aretarus,  of  Cappadocia,  has  given  us,  under  the  title  of  Elephantiasis, 
a  very  perfect  description  of  leprosy.  In  his  account,  written  in 
Greek,  he  makes  particular  mention  of  the  falling  off  of  the  fingers 
and  the  joints  of  the  feet.  The  medical  men  of  his  time  not  unfre- 
quently  called  the  disease  Leonia^  from  the  circumstance  of  its  distort- 
ing the  human  face  so  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  female  Hon  when  enraged.  Others  bestowed  upon  it 
the  appellation  of  Satyriasis,  from  the  lascivious  disposition  supposed 
to  be  one  of  its  attendant  symptoms,  when  in  reality  neither  food  nor 
rest  invigorates  the  sufferer,  and  all  carnal  appetites,  instead  of  being 
increased,  gradually  die  away. 

Leprosy  does  not  often  make  its  appearance  before  the  age  of 
puberty.    In  cases  where  it  does  appear  before  that  age,  it  represses* 
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ib  a  marked  degree  the  growth  and  de?elopment  of  the  body.  Tliji 
^tore  never  becomes  fall  and  gracefal,  but  remaiDS  shrivelled  and 
meagre— the  Yoice  also  continuing  shrill  and  nasal.  The  mind  snfferf 
ks  well  as  the  body.  Lepers  rarely  smile,  are  drooping  and  listless^ 
ind  several  of  the  pitiable  sufferers  in  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  been 
actually  demented  by  the  disease.  The  malady  commonly  manifests 
{tself  about  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  and  rarely  after 
the  age  of  forty. 

The  symptoms  of  the  L^a  Arabum,  for  that  is  the  scientific  nama 
^f  the  disease  in  question,  are  as  follows : — A  dryness  and  slight 
roughness  ef  the  skin  of  the  hands,  feet,  arms,  and  legs,  caused  by  the 
Want  of  perspiration,  are  first  perceived.  The  appetite  fails,  the 
deep  is  disturbed  by  wild  dreams,  and  the  sufferer  often  wakes  up 
during  the  night  in  a  fright,  with  a  palpitating  heart  and  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  In  six  or  eight  weeks  his  color  becomes  two  or  three 
diades  darker,  and  bis  features  slightly  tumid.  t*he  dryness  and 
roughness  of  the  extremities  are  followed  by  numbness  and  insensi- 
bility to  pain  ;  the  pulse  becomes  extremely  languid,  and  dark 
colored  spots  and  purple  tubercles  usually  appear  on  the  wrists  and 
ankles.  The  latter  are  not  unlike  segments  of  unripe  currants  in 
thape,  of  a  shining  and  oily  appearance,  but  are  not  attended  with 
any  pain.  They  increase  in  size  and  number,  some  of  them  occasion- 
ally scaling  off  to  be  quickly  replaced  again,  while  others  generate  a 
small  quantity  of  ichorous  matter,  which,  on  drying,  occasions  a  scurvy 
desquamation.  As  the  leprosy  continues  to  advance,  the  tubercles 
extend  to  the  face,  and  Vender  the  person  a  most  unsightly  object. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  dryness  and  rigidity  of  the  skin  be- 
come universal.  The  numbness  extends  above  the  knees,  and  is  so 
great  that  the  poor  sufferer  may,  inadvertently,  bum  his  hands  or  feet 
to  the  bone  without  being  sensible  of  it.  The  surface  of  the  body  is 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and,  where  sensibility  remains,  feels  as  if  stung 
with  nettles.  The  countenance  undergoes  a  marked  change  ;  the 
checks  become  bloated  and  puffy  ;  the  muscles  of  the  forehead  eo- 
brge,  and  appear  as  if  pushed  downward;  and  the  eyes,  in  all  cases 
inflamed,  rheumy,  and  made  to  look  rounder  than  natural  by  the 
pressure  from  the  neighboring  parts,  resemble  those  of  some  wild 
inimal.  The  lobes  of  the*  ear  are  rough,  the  tongue  is  foul  and  in 
•ome  cases  covered  with  tubercles,  the  breath  is  foetid,  the  hairs  of  tha 
Keisd  gradually  fall  6ff,  the  naili  break  and  waste  away,  the  finget^ 
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and  toes  appear  withered,  and  the  appetite  passes  entirely  away.  In 
this  advanced  stage  the  malady  will,  sometimes,  continue  for  years, 
but  always  with  progressive  misery. 

At  last,  when  the  dyspepsia  is  most  tormenting  and  the  respiration 
hurried — when  the  least  exertion  is  suflBcient  to  cause  diaphoresis, 
although  the  only  parts  that  perspire  are  the  neck  and  a  little  surface 
around  the  waist — when  the  sufferer,  already  ugly,  has  become  inde- 
scribably loathsome — a  feverish  heat  comes  on  regularly  every  evening, 
the  eyes  assume  a  dim  but  brassy  appearance,  the  voice  sounds 
hollow,  as  if  from  a  tomb,  the  pulsation  can  be  felt  only  by  pressure 
over  the  heart  itself,  ulcerations  take  place  over  the  joints,  and,  to 
add  helplessness  to  misery,  the  latter  begin  one  by  one  to  fall  off. 
And  thus  perishes  the  poor  leper  in  his  filthy  den,  or  at  the  city  gate 
— perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  his  synagogue  or  his  mosque. 

The  leprosy  of  the  Arabians — i.  e.,  the  disease  with  which  the 
thirty  lepers  of  Jerusalem  are  afflicted — is  hereditary,  but  not  con- 
tagious. Sometimes,  however,  it  skips  over  a  generation.  There  is 
an  example  of  this  kind  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  parents  are  both 
lepers,  while  the  son,  though  considerably  advanced  in  years,  exhibits 
no  indications  of  the  disease.  I  examined  the  lepers  of  Jerusalem,  as 
I  would  any  ordinary  cases  of  disease,  without  fear  of  contagion. 
That  the  Jews  do  not  consider  it  contagious  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  their  number,  who  is  afflicted  with  the  malady,  is  per- 
mitted to  dwell  with  his  friends,  and  is  not  cast  out  among  the 
common  lepers. 

Women  are  less  subject  to  leprosy  than  men,  while  poor  living, 
want  of  cleanliness,  mendicant  misery,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
are  but  two  constant  attendants  of  the  disease.  A  fish  diet  is  also 
found  to  render  every  symptom  worse.  In  the  East,  where  the  classi- 
fication of  diseases  is  very  imperfect,  several  kinds  of  cutaneous 
afifection  that  are  curable  pass  for  leprosy,  but  the  disease  whose 
symptoms  I  have  described  appears  to  be  incurable.  Life,  however, 
may  be  prolonged  by  careful  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  and  cleanli- 
ness. Mercury  and  mineral  acids  have  been  employed,  but  with  how 
much  success  is  not  certain. — Amer.  Med,  Monthly. 


HoM(EOPATHY,  SpiRrTUALisM,  AND  SuiciDE — ^Thc  Philadelphia  papers 
announce  the  death  of  a  young  man,  a  student  in  attendance  on  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  that  city,  who,  having  embraced  the 
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upiritaal  delusion,  became  enamored  of  a  married  female,  also  , a 
spiritnalist,  and  failing  to  carry  ont  his  criminal  design  of  .indncing 
her  to  forsake  her  lawful  hnsband  in  order  to  become  his  pararaonr, 
ended  his  miseriable  existence  by  taking  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  is 
but  another  and  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  so- 
called  spiritual  philosophy.  It  also  shows  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
affinity  between  the  various  absurd  isms  of  the  day.  When  the  mind 
embraces  one  capital  error,  it  is  ripe  for  all  others.  • 


INDICATION  OP  THE  MEDICAL  MILLENNIUM. 
By  W.  A.  MuLKKY,  M.  D.,  of  Bossier  Parish,  Louisiana. 

During  a  respite  of  several  weeks  from  my  professional  labors,  in 
consequence  of  the  unprecedented  good  health  of  the  country,  I  have 
been  touring  through  the  parishes  of  North  Louisiana,  and  was  highly 
gratified  to  learn  that  an  idea  with  which  I  was  strikingly  impressed 
some  month  ago,  was -not  incorrect — which  was,  that  of  all  the  States 
of  the  **  Stars  and  stripes"  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  Creole 
State  is  most  destitute  of  quackery— -apparently  enjoying  an  im- 
munity against  charlatanism  in  all  its  forms. 

As  Thomsonianism,  it  is  an  ism  that  is  scarcely  recognised.  And 
alas!  for  Hahnemann,  he  has  but  a  single  follower — a  doctor  without 
breeches — an  old  lady  who,  having  heard  of  the  marvellous  cures 
effected  by  homoeopathy,  resolved  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Crescent 
City  recently  to  test  its  efficacy,  remarking  that  inasmuch  as  diseases 
changed,  remedies  or  systems  of  practice  should  also. 

She  haviqg  purchased  a  box  full  of  infinitesimals,  together  with 
books  containing  suitable  directions,  it  was  not  long  after  her  arrival 
home  before  she  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
therapeutic  skill.  She  thought  she  detected  in  her  daughter  symp- 
toms of  that  dire  affection,  consumption;  by  reference  to  her  little 
book,  she  soon  ascertained  that  the  requisite  remedy  was  two  of  the 
iodiscriminables  from  vial  No.  80,  dissolved  in  six  spoonsful  of  water, 
oue  to  be  given  twice  per  day. 

But'  the  symptoms  not  succumbing  to  the  magic  influence  ascribed 
to  the  medicine.  Dr.  A.,  my  neighbor,  was  consulted.  After  having 
given  his  opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  her  treatment  to  accomplish 
any  good,  she  observed,  *'  I  don*t  know  so  well  about  that,  I  haven't 
given  it  a  fair  trial;  Sally  will  keep  eating  rosin-ears,  all  I  can  do." 
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To  tbif^.  A.  ■q^lied,  he  tbot^ht  ita  efficMocy  w^s  m^  at  alliiil«r- 
roptod  t>|f  ti^  'Vr^sia-earSi''  the  twp  being  per&Mctly  compatible. 

And  eo  iur  as  hjdropathj  is  conceroed,  we  are  all  sto^aooiis 
adToeatei,  mm,  women  and  cbildren,  black  and  white,  hidi!|lgui( 
ad  libitMi  m  li»  riTerg  and  lakes  with  which  the  coant^y  abounds. 

He  mtgwj  maj  be  made,  whj  this  State  possesses  snch  an  exmfr 
tion  from  ea^tcism,  whilst  her  sister  States  are  infested  with  the 
abominable  cnrse?  As  an  answer,  I  can  only  reply,  by  the  coefioi- 
ency  of  a  wise  legislation,  and  the  well-directed  efforts  of  scientific 
phydcians  discountenancing  and  supplanting  the  greatest  of  all  eTils, 
in  whatieter  hideout,  aspect  it  may  present  itself,  and  when  perchance 
an  impostor  drops  in  our  midst,  he  is  shnnned  with  as  great  an  in* 
stincUtediead aa is  the  c^as  Uossom,  by  both  bird  and  beast;  and 
i^n  the. aame  principle  that  Water  seeks  its  level,  does  he  eommenoa 
seek&^hisi. which,  when  found,  generally  finds  him  beyond  the  Ik^ 
of  omr  Slate*  Wiili  such  a  course  of  procedure^  it  may  easily  be  ea^r 
cei?idd  Vfbf  tiie  chariataa^s  continuaace  is  ephemeral,  or  Louisiaaia 
im  uii|4ei»iait^hiJbi^ti(Hi. 

Since  itiy  arriral  in  this  seetic^a  of  country,  not  twelve  moathi 
ago,  I'have  notbeendishoaored  with  an  introduction  to,  mudi  leu 
requested  to.eeasnU  with,  ab  irregulfHr  physician,  neither  shall  I  yield 
to  such  a>«olicitatian,  so  long  as  I  retain  my  powers  of  discrimin$tioa. 
Why,  atf ,  were  such  interest  and  active  exertions  taken  by  ^ 
acieaiific  and  h|^lative  bodies  ot  tfa^  different  States  of  our  SLepnUic 
as  is  being  itoade  ta  this^  would  not  medical  imposition  soon,  vsry  sooa 
be  exterminated  from  our  country  7 

To  tfaia  (ineedom  from  chifflatatiic  contamination  may  possiUy  be 
ascrilied  ^  filct,  ^Mit  the  profesKoa  is  freer  from  that  animosity  and 
discord,  which  uuhi^ily  too  often  exist  among  medical  men,  than  in 
mai^  otter  places,  and,  Uke  "  Pharaoh's  horses,''  we  all  pull  togetiier. 
It  is  mf  shicere  desire  and  primer,  that  the  period  Is  not  far  dbtant 
when  the  great  Armageddon  shall  be  fought  between  scientific  medi- 
cine and  quackery,  when  there  shall  appear  upon  the  wall  of  the 
temple  of  quackery,  from  the  invisible  band  of  the  God  of  Jastiea, 
Iffeiri,  'EcKiti^  after  which  the  inmates  shall  be  seized  with  consterna- 
tion i^d  sUaghter,  and  be  as  con4>letely  extirpated  from  the  land  as 
were  the  cttizensiof  Babylon  from  their  strong-hold.  With  feeliaga 
of  intaise^adttrest  for  the  prospertty  of  your  most  ^celleat  jonmri>  I 
httvetkeliMor  to  remain  your  fUaad  and  pu|HL— *iVaiAatf2i  Jbwmtd. 
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jMrn  iiHmrfy  fot  Camtar. — ^We  find  tfa«  fbtlowti%  stai^^ent  ia  % 
faeeot  onnber  (Jan.  81, 186Y)  of  the  MeHcal  Timei  and  GazdH: 
'"  **  It  may  be  known  to  matiy  of  onr  iPeaders  t^t  Dr.  Fill,  an  A«i6fi- 
<fian  phy^dan,  has  been  etnptoying  a  Secret  ren^y  in  the  treatment  of 
eancer  for  some  months  past  in  Lond<)n,  and  hus  acqnfr^  a  very  cob- 
ttderable  reputation.  It  should  be  also  known  that  Dr.  Fell  his 
United  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  his  treatment,  and  has  opened 
his  house  every  Tuesday  to  any  practitioner  who  wished  to  obsenHs 
the  results  of  his  caustics.  A  great  many  of  the  leading  surgeons  df 
"Vhe  Metropolis,  though  unwilling  to  countenance  the  use  of  a  ^crel 
remedy,  hate  thought  it  their  duty  to  see  what  really  could  be  done  by 
Dr.  Fell.  Another  step  has  just  been  taken  in  the  matter.  It  seenttt 
^at  there  is  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  a  large  cancer  endowment; 
^ne  of  the  provisions  of  which  is,  that  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
tiM  fairly  any  remedy  which  is  not  preserved  as  a  secret  one.  When 
the  Board  heard,  through  some  of  its  members  many  months  ago,  thit 
Dr.  Fell  was  using  a  remedy  which  had  done  good  in  Some  instances, 
^y  wrote  and  invited  him  to  make  a  trial  at  the  ho^ital.  Dr.  VAl 
kas  come  forward  and  has  offered  to  apply  his  remedies  on  a  given 
titiihber  of  cases,  and  for  a  giren  time;  divulging  to  the  surgeons  df 
^e  hospital  the  nature  of  his  remedies,  under  promise  that  they  will 
not  n^  them,  nor  miike  them  known  before  the  expiration  of  aik 
months;  and  that  when  the  trial  has  been  made  for  the  stipulate 
time,  they  will  report  on  the  cases  which  hare  been  treated;  thb 
treatment  to  be  carried  on  under  the  observation  of  the  surgeona. 
Dr.  Fell  also  promised  himself  to  publish  the  nature  of  his  treatment 
in  a  short  time.  The  proposal  was  at  once  accepted.  Dr.  Fell 
lias  been  using  his  remedies  under  the  obserration  of  the  surgeons 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  more  than  a  Week,  and  has  explained 
^eir  nattire  and  mode  o^  preparation;  and  these  gentlemen  report, 
%llM  so  far  as  they  can  judge,  he  has  acted  in  perfect  good  faith  and 
eandor,  Without  any  reservation.  The  results  will  be  made  known 
In  due  time.  Meanwhile  we  think  these  facts  should  be  made  public; 
and  as  so  much  has  been  said  about  Dr.  Fell's  treatment,  it  should  bb 
InoWn  that  it  is  being  fairly  tested  under  competent  supiervision.'* 

Vapor  cf  Amylmt  in  Midwifir§, — ^This  snbstancje  is  gettbg  a  flai^ 
tml  at  several  of  i^  London  hospitals;  bat  a  ))6srtive  opinion  hai 
oat  aa  yet  been  proneimeed  <ipon  its  merits  at  any  otbdr  than^  al 
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King's  College  Hospital,  for  the  present,  where  Dr.  Snow  hunself  has 
80  ably  administered  it.  There  is  one  thing  that  should  be  remembered 
when  giving  it,  and  that  is,  to  ose  an  inhaler,  and  not  a  mere  piece  of 
lint.  How  well  soever  this  may  occasionally  answer  with  chloroform, 
it  does  not  do  so  well  with  amylene.  It  has  already  been  used  in  mid- 
wifery practice,  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
He  has  observed  to  us,  that  he  administered  it  on  a  folded  towel,  to 
the  extent  of  about  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  drops  at  a  time,  on  the  coming 
on  of  each  pain.  It  produced  rapidly  a  state  of  insensibility  to  pain, 
the  uterine  contractions  remaining  undiminished  in  force  and  frequency. 
The  recovery  of  sensibility  after  pain  was  over,  and  the  towel  removed, 
was  almost  instantaneous.  At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
insensibility  was  as  complete  as  though  chloroform  had  been  used. 
The  placenta  was  detached,  and  came  away  readily,  and  the  uterus 
afterwards  contracted  well.  The  pulse  was  found  to  be  little  if  at  all 
affected,  the  child  was  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  did  not  seem  at  all 
influenced  by  the  anesthetic.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  thinks  the  advantages, 
as  compared  with  chloroform,  in  midwifery,  would  seem  to  be  the  sud- 
denness of  its  influence  and  its  asserted  safety,  and  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  insensibility  after  the  amylene  is  withdrawn.  The  only 
disadvantages  he  could  perceive,  are  the  pungent  smell  and  the  large 
quantity  consumed.  As  many  questions  have  been  asked  as  to  its 
probable  effects  in  midwifery  practice,  we  hope  the  above  information 
will  prove  useful. — Lancet, 


QUESTIONABLE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Under  the  above  head,  the  (Philadelphia)  American  Presbyterian 
has  a  most  excellent  article,  condemning  the  practice  of  admitting 
into  the  columns  of  public  prints  those  objectionable  medical  adver- 
tisements with  which  our  papers  are  flooded,  and  which  are  so  injurious, 
both  to  body  and  mind,  in  their  tendencies.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  our  journals,  all  of  whom  profess  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
mortality,  if  not  of  decency,  should  generally  be  silent  upon  the 
subject  of  so  great  an  outrage.  Even  the  large  sums  which  are  paid 
for  the  insertion  of  such  advertisements  should  not,  one  would  think, 
foe  sufficient  to  silence  almost  the  whole  press,  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  There  is  not  a  city,  and 
hardly  a  town,  in  our  country,  in  which  one  .or  more  newspapers  are 
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not  printed,  containing  habitually  advertisements  which,  if  not  grossly 
indecent,  are  the  most  barefaced  impositions.  Men  subscribe  for 
journals  whose  columns  are  filled  with  announcements  which  cannot 
be  read  by  their  wives  and  daughters  without  feelings  of  shame  and 
indignation,  nor  by  their  sons  without  danger. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  point  out  the  moral  evils  which  inevitably 
follow  this  state  of  things;  but  in  the  name  of  the  profession,  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Presbyterian  for  its 
remonstrance  against  the  practice  of  admitting  into  newspapers 
advertisements  which  hold  out  delusive  hopes  to  the  sick,  and  after 
inducing  them  to  spend  their  money  for  worthless,  if  not  pernicious, 
compounds,  leave  them  in  a  worse  state  than  before.  We  are  aware 
that  our  motives  will  be  misconstrued  by  some;  that  our  indignation 
may  be  prompted  by  the  jealousy  occasioned  by  the  success  of 
''  illegitimate''  medicine.  The  charge  is  simply  absurd.  Individuals 
may  be  occasionally  injured  by  the  success  of  empirics,  but  as  we  have 
stated  before  now,  the  profession  is  indirectly,  and  many  physicians 
are. directly  benefited  by  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  taking  quack 
medicines.  It  is  the  deluded  public  who  suffer,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  can  only  be  made  to  believe,  after  they  have  been  taught  by 
bitter  experience,  that  ignorant  pretence,  unblushing  impudence,  bare- 
faced imposture,  are  but  a  poor  dependence  in  time  of  need.  We* 
appeal  to  the  respectability  of  our  profession  throughout  the  land, 
throughout  the  world,  as  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  our  motives. 

The  journal  from  which  we  quote  copies  a  number  of  advertise- 
ments, whose  absurdity  would  provoke  laughter,  if  it  did  not  excite 
our  pity  that  such  transparent  frauds  should  be  played  off  on  the 
public,  with  hardly  a  remonstrance  from  the  press,  which,  on  the  con* 
trary,  in  too  many  instances  strongly  recommends  them  to  the 
patronage  of  the  public. 

"  We  take  up  a  paper,"  says  the  Presbyterian,  "  and  as  we  read 
we  find  the  announcement  that  a  certain  person  offers  his  "  Caiicer 
Drops  and  Ointment"  to  those  afflicted  with  cancer  and  scrofula. 
With  more  modesty  than  ordinarily  characterizes  the  vender  of  such 
nostrums,  he  only  asserts  that  it  is  a  '  safe  and  generally  certain 
remedy  for  such  diseases.'  Now,  are  the  editors  of  that  paper  so 
grossly  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  cancer  or  scrofula  can  be  cured  by 
'ointment  and  drops?'  Do  they  not  know  that  thousands  are  sent  to 
premature  graves  by  drugging  themselves  within,  and  plastering 
themselves  without,  with  such  nostrums  ?" 
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We  sUbJoiD  another  ektmct: 

"  BqI,  m  if  this  were  not  efi^h— snd  hoiw  iti^Bge  it  is  tbsl  uMl 
iieh  a  remedy  any  oUier  stonld  be  in  dematid-^we  hare,  in  the  totii» 
piper,  a  disinterested  indtfidnal,  who  bas  a  certain  cnre  for  coiistitiip- 
tion,  which  he  longs  to  gite  to  the  snffering.    Hear  Mm: 

'"A  retired  physician,  whose  sands  of  life  hare  nearly  ran  dnt, 
(Uscorered,  while  liTing  in  the  Bast  Indies,  a  certain  cnre  for  con* 
imption,  bronchitis,  cooghs,  colds,  and  general  debility.  Wishiiig 
10  do  as  much  good  as  possible,  he  will  send  to  sneh  of  his  afflic^ted 
fellow  beings  as  request  it,  this  recipe,  with  full  and  explicit  directions 
for  making  np  and  soccessfhlfy  ndng  it.  He  reqmres  each  applieaiit 
te  enclose  him  one  shilling,  three  cents  to  be  returned  as  posta]^  oil 
tito  redpe,  and  the  remaiadito  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  Hbk 
idr^isement.' 

"  Think  of  it!  Consnmptton  cmred  for  '  one  shilling'  and  k  postage 
stampl  I  No  wonder  that  the  editors  desire  to  spread  the  ^M 
ttlBngs  amorig  their  thousands  of  readers. 

''How  is  it  with  onr ^friend?    Is  he  engaged  in  the  godd 

work  ?  Yes.  He  has  a  whole  column,  from  the  top  to  the  bottolil 
af  his  sheet,  filled  by  the  adrertisement  of  one  enterprising  render  xif 
tiiese  precious  remedies.  Here  is  a  priceless  balsam,  proclaiming  Hi 
•shrines  in  paragraph  upon  paragraph  of  human  grandiloquence. 
Cough,  bronchitis,  asthma,  all  fly  before  its  wondrous  powers  df 
expulsion.    Bren  consumption  cannot  stand  it. 

" '  Before  its  delightful  influence  all  chills,  feters,  night  BimkU, 
Mneness  of  nails,  a  hot,  flushed  skin,  an  uncertdn  strength,  emadattofl 
and  decline — disappear  like  the  poisonous  dews  of  night  before  the 
glorious  morning  ton.  This  is  no  delaslou,  but  a  demonstratire  twti, 
swtained  by  incontestable  proof  from  all  parts  of  the  country.' 

"  If  your  difficulties  lie  in  another  quarter  of  the  fhtme,  you  need 
Mt  despond.  We  learn  from  the  same  source  that  anything,  from 
Oholera  to  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake,  may  be  cured  by  a  certdn 
'PainKUlerl' 

"The  editor,  perceiving  the  dewrableness  of  his  reisers  not  hr^t- 
looking  this  invaluable  medicine,  favors  them,  under  the  head  of 

'  Cheap  Lira  iNSURAirct,' 
With  a  short  notice  of  it,  and  of  another  equally  nsefol  remedjr,  In  k 

space  lying  between  the  call  of  the  Ber.  Bfr. to  the  pastoti^ 

iad  the  marriages  of  the  weekl" 
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We  hMrtdly  agree  with  the  PresbjtoriMi  tb^i  the  pobliflhem  of 
Dj^^rq^pera,  are  respoDsihl^  for  what  thej  «eiid  into  the  houses  of 
^eir  sobscribers,  and  that  the  public  maj  aod  should  hold  them 
accQootable  for  the  tendeocy  of  their  adveriisemiiUM,  as  well  as  for 
t^t  of  othc^  portions  of  their  sbe^ — Bpstcn  Mtd,  and  Swrg.  Jmtr* 

EDITOR'S   T^BLE. 

BCBBnNG  OF  THB  AMSBICAJH  UEOLOJOm  ASSOCZAZION, 
▲T  JXjLttpYZUJEk  nafXf.,.MAY  Mk^  1M7, 

This  meetiog  assembled  in  the  ci^tal  of  Teanessee,  at  NashTille,* 
at  the  appointed  hour,  when  the  President,  Dr.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit^ 
look  the  chair,  and  the  Secretaries,  Dr.  Brodte,  of  Michigan,  and  Dr. 
Foster,  of  Nashville,  assumed  their  places.  The  roll  of  delegates  bo- 
in^  called,  twenty-three  of  the  states  were  represented,  when  Dr. 
Winston,  oa  behalf  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  delivered  an 
dequent  addr&ss,  welcoming  the  convention  to  the  '  -  City  of  Rocks^^' 
and  announcing  the  arrangements  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
delegates  during  thehr  sojourn  in  the  city,  which  were  certainly  on  a 
scale  of  liberality  unparalleled  in  any  of  the  cities  heretofore  visited 
bj  this  medical  congress. 

Tlie  usual  committee,  of  one  fh>m  eadi. state  Represented,  having* 
been  appointed  to  nominate  oiBeers,  the  retiring  President  pronounced 
the  annual  address,  which,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  transactions,  it  can' 
ttily  be  necessary  to  say,  was  a  judicious  and  able  performance. 
Soon  after  the  committee  reported  their  nomination  for  officers,  which 
wae  unanimoudy  approved. 

Officers  for  1B57-8I. 

Prefu^eit/.— Paul  F.  Eve,  M.  D.,  of  Tennessee. 

VUe-PreiiderUs.—B,.  J.  Breckinridge,  M.D.,  of  Kentucky;  D. 
Meredith  Reese,  M.D.,  of  New  York;  W.  H.  Byford,  M.D.,  of  Indi- 
ana;  Henry  F.  Campbell,  M.D.,  of  Goorgia. 

Secreiariis. — Dr.  Poster,  of  Tenn.,  and  Dr.  Semmes,  of  Washing* 
too,  D.a 

rmiii*r«r.— Ca^ar  Wistar^  M.D. 
.  After  commnnicatioBs  from  the  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  Committee 
of  Arrangement,  &o.  Ac.,  the  election  of  numerous  members  by  invi* 
ta^ion,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Catron,  and  other 
eminent  civilians,  the  first  day's  session  dosed. 
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In  the  afternoon  parties  diyided  themsekes  on  this  and  the  follow- 
ing days  for  the  acceptance  of  the  nameroas  invitations  with  which 
we  were  honored.  Many  of  as  followed  Professor  Eve  to  the  Hos- 
pital, where  we  witnessed  the  bilateral  operation  of  lithotomy  by  that 
distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  Jas.  R.  Wood  and  Professor  March  being 
courteously  invited  to  assist.  Next  we  visited  the  Medical  College, 
with  its  rich  and  varied  facilities  for  teaching,  and  ceased  to  wonder 
at  its  unparalleled  success.  Every  hour  was  consumed  until  the  even- 
ing, when  at  the  princely  mansions  of  Professors  Eve  and  Jennings, 
and  that  of  Dr.  Foster,  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city  and  its  vi- 
cinity were  assembled  to  greet  the  delegates  with  a  western  welcome; 
while  the  worthy  hosts  vied  with  each  other  in  the  luxuriant  enter- 
tainments they  had  provided  for  their  guests,  with  a  prodigality  and 
profusion  indicative  of  the  wealth  and  refinement  which  have  always 
characterized  this  rock  girt  city. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  President  elect  was  intro- 
duced to  the  chair  by  the  retiring  officer,  and  made  a  brief  but  im- 
pressive address,  whereupon  the  regular  business  was  resumed  by  the 
reception  of  the  reports  from  standing  and  special  committees,  ab- 
stracts of  some  of  them  being  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  of 
publication.  After  several  topics  had  been  discussed  and  the  hour  of 
adjournment  had  arrived,  the  brethren  were  scattered  for  the  after- 
noon, to  dining  parties, — visiting  the  Hermitage,  as  we  Jackson  men 
were  prone  to  do, — paying  our  respects  to  Mrs.  Polk,  the  widow  of 
car  late  President,  whose  beautiful  residence  was  thrown  open  for  the 
purpose;  riding  out  to  the  magnificent  park  of  Gen.  Harding,  where 
hundreds  of  deer,  with  elk,  buffaloes,  &c.,  &c.,  were  enjoying  the  larg- 
est liberty.  Later  in  the  day,  many  of  us  dined  at  the  house  of  the 
late  lamented  Professor  Porter,  whose  widow  had  invited  the  friends 
of  her  late  husband  to  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  recherche  entertain- 
ments either  of  ns  ever  enjoyed.  The  superb  and  exquisite  taste  of 
this  dinner  was  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  In  the  evening, 
the  spacions  and  magnificent  mansion  of  Dr.  Shelby,  with  its  adjacent 
grounds,  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole  convention  and  their  friends 
on  a  scale  of  generous  nobility  never  snrpassed;  while  the  handreds 
of  richly  costumed  ladies  convened  on  the  occasion,  the  Ivilliant  illo- 
mination,  the  stirring  strains  of  instrumental  mode,  with  all  the  acces* 
sories  of  beauty,  fashion,  elegant  hospitality  and  luxurious  feasting, 
imparted  to  the  scene  a  more  than  oriental  splendor. 
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The  third  day  of  the  convention  was  occupied  diligently  until  the 
the  hour  of  adjournment  in  discussions  such  as  usually  occupy  the  last 
day,  when  resolutions  are  offered  and  debated,  chiefly  in  view  of  the 
next  annual  meeting.  Yery  able  speeches  were  delivered,  by  such 
men  as  Drs.  Means  and  Boring,  of  Geo.;  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood,  of  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Geo.;  Dr.  Scruggs,  of  La.;  Dr.  Palmer,  of  111.;  Dr. 
C.  Hooker,  of  New  Haven;  Dr.  Yaudell,  of  Ky.,  and  others  whose 
names  have  escaped  our  memory. 

The  session  concluded  harmoniously,  and  the  closing  address  on 
the  part  of  the  North  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood,  of  New  York,  apologizing 
for  our  meagre  ratio  of  representation,  and  regretting  the  absence  of 
so  many  of  those  relied  on  to  be  present,  and  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing the  assurance  of  our  unabated  attachment  to  the  Association,  as 
the  great  bond  of  unity  which  precluded  all  sectional  divisions  in  the 
profession,  was  well  received  and  responded  to  by  Southern  and 
Western  brethren  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  evening  of  the  third  day  having  been  set  apart  for  a  grand  re- 
union, the  entire  area  of  the  capitol  was  cleared,  and  at  an  early  hour 
the  whole  building  was  illuminated  for  the  purpose.  Twenty-five 
hundred  tickets  had  been  issued,  and  the  ladies  of  the  city  and  for 
many  miles  round  soon  thronged  the  building,  which  we  take  occasion 
to  say,  in  size,  situation  and  elegance  of  architecture,  far  surpasses 
any  public  edifice  in  New  York.  The  view  of  the  scene  from  the  lofty 
galleries,  when  more  than  one  thousand  ladies  were  on  the  floor  at 
once,  was  surpassingly  brilliant.  The  few  members  of  the  convention 
who  had  wisely  brought  their  wives  and  daughters  could  mingle  with 
the  throng,  as  could  the  fewer  young  men  of  the  delegation.  But  as 
most  of  the  convention  were  old  fogies,  with  wives  and  children  and 
grandchildren  at  home,  we  could  only  gaze  from  the  galleries,  and 
wonder  where  these  Nashville  ladies  learned  the  fashionable  extrava- 
gances of  costume  we  had  been  wont  to  condemn  at  home;  and  query, 
whether  they  were  not  in  correspondence  with  our  own  Stewarts  and 
Becks  for  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  Such  we  afterwards  learned  waa 
the  fact;  and  the  silks  and  satins,  the  lace  and  the  jewelry,  the 
flowers  and  the  hoops,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  scenes  at  our 
own  Opera  House,  are  all  in  Nashville  via  New  York. 

We  of  the  galleries,  who  were  only  "  lookers  on  in  Yerona,''  soon 
retired  to  prepare  for  our  long  journey  homeward,  and  before  day- 
light  we  were  some  of  us  on  oar  way  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  of  Ky., 
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where  one  of  us  "  cared  in,'*  and,  haringbeen  on  the  Inyalid  list  erer 
gbee,  mnst  be  ezcosed  for  this  hast  j  ^etch  of  the  sayings  and  Mnff 
Bt  Nashrille,  referrhig  to*  our  fuller  report  hereafter. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu* 
tion,  in  Washington  Oiij,  D.  C,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  May,  1858. 


Report  on  Priso  Baaaya,  Amnrioan  Ifaaioal  AsMOiatfon. 

Dr.  Bowling,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essays,  snbnHt«> 
ted  the  report  of  said  Committee,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Prize  Essays  report  that  four  Essays  have  been 
received,  each  possessing  great  merit. 

The  Committee  selected  the  following  two  Essays  for  the  two  prizes 
provided  for  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association. 

1st.  One  entitled,  **  The  Excreto-Secretory  System  of  Nerves;  its 
relations  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,"  with  the  following  motto: 

*'  Observation  becomes  Experifnent  when  used  in  severe  processes  of 
Induction,^  9kVL^  signed,  Henry  Eraser  Campbell,  Georgia. 

2d.  '*  Experimental  researches  relative  to  the  Nutrition,  Value  and 
Physiological  Effects  of  Albumen,  Starch  and  Gum  when  singly  and 
exclusively  tised  as  food,"  with  the  following  motto: 

"  Qum  sequimur?  quone  in  jubes?  tdn  ponere  sedis? 

Da  pater  augurium,  atque  animis  Ulabere  noslrisP'  and  signed,  Wit 
liam  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Assist.  Surgeon,  IJ.  S.  Army. 


••IniisBt  BCdrtaUty  in  Largo  Cittaa, 
Booroas  of  ita  Xooraaaa,  and  the  BCeaaa  of  ita  IMniinutioii.'' 

The  brief  essay  on  this  topic,  an  abstract  of  which  was  read  by  the 
editor  of  this  journal  before  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its 
late  meeting  in  Nashville,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Publi* 
cation,  and  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

Until  so  published,  the  writer  is  not  at  liberty  to  comply  with  the 
numerous  requests  from  professional  friends  for  copies  of  the^ssay,  with 
tiie  view  to  its  wide  circulation,  which  they  deem  desirable.  Several 
thousand  copies  having  been  ordered  already,  it  will  oblige  the  editor 
if  any  others  who  wish  to  be  supplied,  will  notify  him  forthwith,  as  an 
edition  will  be  issued  immediately  after  its  appearance  in  the  volume 
of  Transactions,  which  will  be  early  this  antonm.  Copies  will  be  sent 
to  all  of  our  sabscribers,  and  mailed  or  expressed  to  fill  all  orders 
which  reach  us  in  time,  at  the  cost  price,  which  will  not  exceed  $10 
per  hundred. 
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MEDICAL  STXTDZOrrS  AND  GRADUATEa 

The  following  are  all  the  statistics  which  have  reached  us,  and  they 

indicate  our  numerical  increase  for  1857 — greater  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  but  little  behind  the  classes  of  the  previous  year. 
The  aggregate  of  both  students  and  graduates  may  possibly  be  made 
op  in  time  for  our  July  number. 

Stadents.    GriMlafttM 

JefiFerson  Medical  College  (Phila.) 488        213 

University  of  Pennsylvania     "       454         149 

University  of  Nashville  (Tenn.) 419         137 

University  of  City  of  New  York 300        112 

Med.  College  of  S.  C.  (Charleston) 250          92 

Med.  College  of  Georgia  ( AugustaJ , 160          55 

Rush  Medical  College  (Chicago,  Illinois) 149          41 

New  York  Medical  College 106          31 

Pennsylvania  Medical  College  (Phila.) 58 

University  of  Louisville  (Ky.) 50 

St.  Louis  Medical  College 44 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (N.  Y.) 37 

Missouri  Medical  College  (St.  Louis) 31 

Medical  College  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati) 31 

Miami  Medical  College            "           81 

Medical  College  of  Virginia  (Richmond) 28 

Starling  Medical  College  (Columbus,  0.) 18  • 

Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine. 60          15 

University  of  BufiFalo,  N.  Y 15 

New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine 67 

Yale  Medical  College  (New  Haven,  Ct.) 11 

Cleveland  Medical  College  (Ohio.) 72           21 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 6 

Dartmouth  College  (N.  H.) 12 

Massachusetts  Medical  College  (Boston) 17 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution  (Mass.) 63 

University  of  Vermont  (Burlington) 41           10 

Albany  Medical  College 88 

Atlanta  Medical  College'  (Geo.) 105          40 

University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor) 168          27 

24 
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The  following  additional  medical  schools  are  more  or  less  in  opera- 
tion, some  of  them  only  having  a  nominal  existence,  while  others  are 
flourishing,  but  we  have  no  recent  reports  of  the  numbers  of  either 
popils  or  graduates,  viz: — At  Brunswick,  Me.;  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Kew 
Orleans,  La.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Charlotteville, 
Va.;  Winchester,  Va.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Lexington,  Ky.;  Keokuk, 
Iowa;  Woodstock,  Vt.;  Castleton,  Vt. ;  and  two  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  aggregate  number  of  medical  schools  in  the  country  is,  there- 
fore, forty-four,  if  all  are  here  enumerated,  while  from  only  thhrty  of 
these  have  any  statistics  reached  us. 

The  total  number  of  students  reported  in  our  table  from  sixteen 
colleges^  is  2,994;  while  the  graduates  from  twenty-seven  colleges  are 
reported  as  1,325. 

The  best  estimate  we  can  make  from  these  very  imperfect  data, 
must,  therefore,  be  wholly  conjectural  as  to  the  aggregate  of  students 
and  graduates.  We  suppose  4,500  of  the  former  and  1,800  of  the 
latter  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  when  the  full  returns  arc  obtained. 

Of  course,  we  make  no  account  of  the  spurious  medical  schools, 
Eclectic,  Botanical,  Homoeopathic,  Hydropathic  and  Feminine,  as  we 
know  nothing  of  their  numbers  or  status. 

Should  any  reports  reach  us  in  time  for  our  next  number,  from  either 
of  the  regular  colleges,  we  shall  announce  them  ^separately,  but  the 
repetition  of  our  table  will  be  unnecessary  hereafter.  The  blanks  left 
we  have  found  it  impracticable  to  fill. 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINB. 

Our  ancient  neighbor,  with  its  tripod  of  editors  and  double  pub- 
lishers, under  its  late  new  regime,  has  survived  just  one  half  of  the 
single  year  we  prognosticated  as  the  extent  of  its  viability,  when  it 
was  resuscitated  last  fall  by  ''  passing  round  the  hat''  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  after  it  and  the  N,  Y,  Medi- 
cal Times  had  both  become  defunct. 

The  senior  editor,  Dr.  Purple,  and  the  junior,  Dr.  Bnlkley,  both 
gracefully  retire,  leaving  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  ".alone  in  his  glory." 
Mr.  H.  Bailliere  is  to  be  the  new  publisher.  We  congratulate  our 
neighbor  on  the  change,  which  must  be  for  the  better,  and  tender  Dr. 
Smith  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  He  can  afford  to  be  independent, 
now  that  he  is  free  from  his  incumbrances. 
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Prof.  HENRY  F.  CAMPBELL,  M.  D. 

Oar  confrere  of  the  Southern  Medical  Journal,  at  Aagnsta,  Geo., 
is  vigorously  pursuing  his  claim  of  priority  in  the  discovery  and 
naming  of  the  Excito-Secretory  system  of  nerves,  so'  zealously  taught 
by  Marshall  Hall,  of  London,  as  his  own  contribution  to  science.  We 
judge  this  American  claim  to  be  valid,  and  that  Dr.  Hall  will  not  long 
withhold  its  concession.  Meanwhile  we  congratulate  Dr.  Campbell  on 
his  receipt  of  the  premium  for  the  prize  essay,  awarded  him  at  the  lato 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  on  a  kindred  subject. 


NATIONAL  HOTEL  DISEASE. 

The  newspapers  designate  by  this  name  the  singular  epidemic 
which  appeared  at  this  hotel,  in  Washington,  in  January  last,  and 
which  is  still,  it  seems,  numbering  its  victims  all  over  the  land.  The 
attempt  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  miasm  is  everywhere  justly  ignored. 
We  have  never  doubted  that  poison  in  food  or  drink  was  the  source 
of  all  the  disease  and  death  which  has  resulted,  but  whether  acci^ 
dentally  or  designedly  introduced  remains  to  be  discovered.  A 
medical  correspondent  on  the  spot  thinks  that  bad  liquors  contained 
the  poison. 


Pro!  RICHARD  D.  ARNOLD,  M.  D., 

of  Savannah  Medical  College,  Geo.,  has  lately  published  an  Essay  on 
the  relations  of  Bilious  and  Yellow  Fever,  in  which  he  takes  a  very 
enlightened  view  of  the  subject,  and  by  practical  and  pathological 
illustrations  sustains  his  positions,  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
fashionable  theories  taught  in  the  schools  and  in  the  books. 

But  apart  from  the  teaching  of  the  essay,  all  must  award  him  very 
great  merit  for  the  graphic  and  death-like  accuracy  with  which  his 
plates  delineate  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  liver  in  the  various 
forms  of  Bilious  Fever,  and  exhibit  the  difiference  between  the  umber 
and  bronze  color  found  in  these  Fevers,  and  the  yellow  boxwood  color 
of  the  liver  pathognomonic  of  Yellow  Fever.  The  artist  deserves 
very  great  credit  for  the  execution  and  finish  of  these  plates,  which 
should  be  found  in  every  pathological  library.  For  our  copy,  sent 
through  the  publishing  house  of  H.  Bailliere  &  Co.,  Dr.  Arnold  will 
please  accept  our  thanks. 
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BOOK   IN'OTICES. 

The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  op  Man.  By  R.  B.  Todd,  M.  D., 
&c.,  and  W.  Bowman,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  of  King's  College,  London;  complete  in 
one  Tolume,  8  vo.,  pp.  926,  with  29S  illostrations.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard 
&  Lea.    1857. 

This  great  work,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  standard  classic  in  this  department 
of  science,  is  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  the  two  eminent  men  whose  names 
it  bears,  and  who  have  devoted  to  its  preparation  the  industry  and  study  of  the 
last  fourteen  years,  the  book  having  been  commenced  and  announced  in  1843. 
Its  appearance  has  therefore  been  long  anticipated,  and  will  now  be  welcomed 
as  an  invaluable  contribution  to  medical  literature,  and  it  will  be  thus  estimated 
wherever  our  science  is  cultivated  and  the  healing  art  scientifically  improved, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  hail  its  appearance  at  this  juncture  especially,  when  the  market  has  been 
deluged  with  foreign  and  domestic  books  on  Physiology,  mainly  based  on 
Chemistry^  and  more  than  one  of  them  transcendental  in  their  teachings^ 
especially  in  relation  to  Life,  and  igpaoring,  to  a  gpreat  extent,  the  true  founda- 
tion of  the  science  in  Anatomy  and  the  living  laboratory  of  nature.  This  work 
will  now  be  studied  in  lieu  of  the  elementary  compilations  which  have  over- 
whelmed us  like  a  flood,  for  here  we  shall  find  an  original  and  elaborate  inves- 
ti|fation  of  every  topic  related  to  Biology,  by  master  workmen  and  able  teach- 
ers, whose  life-long  and  practical  devotion  to  these  researches  signally  qualify 
them  for  their  task.  The  publishers  have  shown  their  high  estimate  of  the  book 
by  the  style  of  excelliince  in  which  it  is  issued,  and,  for  once,  they  have  wisely 
refrained  from  encumbering  it  with  the  name  of  any  Philadelphia  outrider,  and 
we  are  spared  the  infliction  of  editors  or  annotators  attempting  to  gild  refined 
gold  for  the  American  market. 

A  Pocket  Formulary  and  Physician^s  Manual,  &c.  By  Thomas  S.  Powell, 
M.  D.,  of  Sparta,  Geo.    Savannah:  W.  T.  Williams.    1857. 

This  little  companion  for  the  pocket  of  medical  practitioners  and  students  is 
truly  a  multum  in  parvo,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of  information  on  numer- 
ous professional  topics,  which  it  is  every  physician's  duty  to  know,  including 
medical  Ethics,  and  numerous  details  of  vital  interest  to  young  medical  men  in 
city  or  country.  No  originality  is  claimed,  but  only  a  compendious  compila- 
tion of  utilitarian  character,  and  as  such  its  merits  are  unquestionable.  The 
author  will  yet  make  his  mark  in  the  profession.  A  life-like  portrait  of  the  late 
Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  is  prefixed. 

The  Mother's  Hand-pooe,  a  Guide  in  the  Care  of  young  Children*  By 
Edward  H.  Parker,  M.  D.,  &c.    New  York:  Edward  P.  Allen.    1857. 

A  work  greatly  needed,  on  a  vastly  important  subject,  and  written  by  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  physician,  in  a  style  well  adapted  to  popular 
instruction.  No  better  guide  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  expectant  mothers, 
and  to  fuch  we  cordially  recommend  it,  as  a  useful  means  of  averting  infant 
mortality,  everywhere  so  rife  in  these  degenerate  days.  * 
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A  Manual  op  Examinations,  bspbciallt  designed  for  Students  of  Medicine, 
WITH  A  Medical  Formulary,  Ac  By  J.  L.  Ludlow,  M.  D.,  &o.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  &  Lea.    1857. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known  hand-book  for  students,  which  has  been 
thoronghly  revised  and  much  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  now  reappears  with 
370  illustrations.  It  is  doubtless  among  the  best  of  its  class,  especially  as  now 
improved,  and  including,  as  it  does,  all  the  departments,  is  a  convenient 
authority  to  refresh  the  memory  of  students. 

On  the  Diseases  op  Women,  including  those  op  Pregnancy  and  Childhood. 
By  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.  D.,  &c.  A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the 
author.  With  notes  and  additions,  by  Dr.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  &c.  Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard  &  Lea.    1857. 

The  improvements  this  work  has  undergone  cannot  fail  to  enhance  its  ^popu- 
larity  and  usefulness,  while  the  additions  by  the  American  editor  will  be  found 
to  possess  intrinsic  merit,  rendering  the  present  edition  greatly  superior  to  any 
of  the  former.    The  name  of  Dr.  Churchill  is  high  authority  in  this  department. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS. 

By  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  as  re- 
ported in  this  number,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  series  of  very  important 
resolutions,  offered  by  Dr.  Carrey,  were  adopted  and  referred  to  a 
Committee.  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  is  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
and  his  associates  are  Drs.  John  Watson,  of  New  York;  Dr.  La  Roche, 
of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Grant,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  and  another,  whose 
name  is  not  in  our  notes  nor  in  our  copy  of  the  report.  The  report  of 
this  Committee  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest,  as  it  involves  the 
whole  subject  of  Reform  in  Medical  Education,  and  it  will  be  presented 
at  Washington  City,  in  May  next,  if  the  instructions  of  the  Convention 
are  obeyed. 

An  important  alteration  in  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  seen,  will 
also  come  up  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting.  It  is  proposed 
by  Professors  Gunn  and  Palmer,  of  the  Michigan  University,  and  is 
intended  to  deprive  the  Medical  Colleges  of  any  distinct  representa- 
tion by  delegates,  as  now;  requiring  the  professors  to  be  appointed  in 
common  with  their  brethren  by  the  state  and  county  societies,  unless 
they  are  permanent  members.  Such  a  radical  change  in  the  con- 
stituency will  doubtless  be  resisted,  and  the  proposition  will  be  warmly 
discussed. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Superintendents  of  Insane  Asylums  has  recently  been  held  in  this  city, 
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comprising  a  large  body,  and  some  of  the  ablest  medical  men  in  the 
country.  Papers  were  read  and  important  discussions  had,  but  for  a 
full  report  we  must  await  the  next  number  of  the  Ammcan  Journal  of 
Insanity,  Copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Huntington  trial  for  forgery, 
in  which  the  plea  of  moral  insanity  in  defence  was  ignored  by  both 
court  and  jury,  were  sent  to  each  member  of  this  learned  body  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  But  if  any  expression  of  opinion  was  sought 
by  this  manoeuvre,  the  parties  concerned  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, the  members  of  the  Association  being  wise  enough  to  know  that 
"  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor." 

The  Quarantine  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  well 
attended  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The  New  York  Board  of 
Health  alow,  was  without  any  medical  representative,  though  there 
are  at  least  three  physicians  in  their  own  body.  The  non-professional 
dignitaries  from  this  city  found  themselves  in  conference  with  learned 
physicians  delegated  from  all  the  other  cities;  while  the  sanitary 
questions  discussed  were  those  of  which  the  New  York  delegates  knew 
no  more  than  a  horse  does  of  holy  water.     Proh  pudor! 

Glycerine  in  Phthisis. — For  cases  of  tubercular  disease  in  its  early 
stage,  before  the  cough  is  accompanied  by  much  expectoration,  we 
frequently  prescribe: — R.  Glycerine,  Sij.;  iodide  of  potassium,  3i.; 
sulphate  of  morphine,  grs.ij.  Mix,  and  give  one  teaspoonful  before 
each  meal  and  at  bed  time. 

If  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  and  expectoration  more  copious, 
with  rapidly-increasing  emaciation,  we  prefer  the  following:  R.  Gly- 
cerine, Sij. ;  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  |ss. ;  sulphate  of  morphine,  grs.ij. 
Mix,  and  give  one  teaspoonful  every  four  or  six  hours. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  we  commenced  using  the  glycerine  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis,  generally  combining  it  with  some  preparation 
of  iodine,  and  just  enough  morphine  to  allay  cough  and  promote  rest; 
and  we  have  certainly  derived  more  bene6t  from  it  than  from  any 
other  one  remedy. — Northwestern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Drs.  Kane  and  Livingstone. — The  two  most  distinguished  travelers 
and  explorers  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  are  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  of  the 
United  States,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  of  England.  Both  are  physicians, 
and  both  have  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  globe. 
The  one  has  demonstrated,  what  has  been  supposed,  that  the  Arctic 
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Pole  consists  of  an  open  sea,  inhabited  by  animals,  and  sarronnded  by 
a  liberal  profusion  of  vegetation;  the  other  has  discovered  in  the  midst 
of  African  sands  a  people  and  a  country  of  which  we  knew  nothing, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  many  arts  of  life.  The  one  was  exposed 
for  three  years  to  the  intense  cold  of  an  Arctic  climate,  suffering  from 
the  scurvy  and  the  dangers  of  the  ice,  and  comes  home  broken  down 
in  constitution ;  the  other  was  exposed  for  more  than  sixteen  years 
to  the  burning  sun  of  a  torrid  clime,  his  face  furrowed  by  hard- 
ships and  the  effects  of  thirty  fevers.  The  one  goes  on  a  voyage 
of  mercy  to  rescue  a  fellow  explorer,  as  well  as  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery; the  other  also  goes  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  a  benighted 
heathen,  as  well  as  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  one  plants  the 
standard  of  his  country  near  to  the  Arctic  centre,  and  beneath  its 
folds  reads  morning  and  evening,  with  his  crew  around  him,  the  pages 
of  the  holy  volume;  the  other  plants  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the 
torrid  centre  of  an  unknown  continent,  and  explains  to  a  dense  throng, 
of  whom  before  we  had  no  knowledge,  the  mystery  of  redemption.  To 
carry  the  parallel  no  further,  both  return  home,  and  are  welcomed 
with  the  plaudits  of  their  countrymen.  Both  are  physicians  and  both 
speak  the  English  language. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  news  has  reached  this  country  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Kane  at  Havana,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health. — 
Southern  Journ.  Mtd,  if  Phys,  Sciences. 


Unique  Obstetrical   Case, — We  extract  the  following  marvellous 

narrative  from  a  late  number  (March  1857)  of  the  Nashville  Journ. 

Med.  and  Surg.: 

Decherd,  Tenn.,  Jan.  15,  1857. 

Profs.  Bowling  and  Eve — Gentlemen:  I  send  you  a  report  of 
the  following  unique  obstetrical  case,  as  an  example  of  what  our 
mountain  women  can  undergo  with  impunity,  that  you  may  contrast 
it  with  the  cases  occurring  in  your  large  cities,  where  woman  is  so  far 
removed  from  a  state  of  nature. 

Mrs.  H.,  a  stout,  healthy  woman,  abont  25  years  of  age,  the  wife 
of  a  poor  laboring  man,  and  the  mother  of  one  child,  became 
pregnant  a  second  time,  and  the  **  function  of  labor"  took  place 
under  the  following  circumstances: 

Having  approached  very  near  her  full  term,  but  not  feeling  any 
symptoms  of  labor,  and  being  desirous  of  visiting  her  father,  she,  on 
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the  26th  of  April  last,  walked  to  the  house  of  her  father,  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  child.  The  next 
morning  they  set  out  on  their  return  home,  and  had  not  gone  far 
before  she  began  to  experience  symptoms  that  indicated  the  approach 
of  labor,  and  the  further  they  travelled  the  stronger  became  the 
symptoms.  Having  arrived  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  home,  the 
pains  became  quite  strong,  and  her  husband  insisted  on  her  stopping 
at  a  neighbor's  house  near  by,  but  she  preferred  going  on  and  trying 
to  get  home  before  lying-in.  The  next  mile  of  their  way  lay  over 
what  is  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  "  little  mountain,"  which  is  a 
rough,  rocky  ridge,  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  situated  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  main  range  of  Cumberland  Mountains.  As  the  party 
began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  a  black  cloud  commenced  rising 
above  the  horizon.  The  party  continued  to  climb  the  mountain,  the 
cloud  continued  to  ascend  the  "steep  of  heaven,"  and  the  poor 
woman's  pains  continued  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  party 
gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain  just  as  the  cloud  come  over 
their  heads,  and  the  woman's  pains  likewise  gained  their  utmost 
intensity;  and  there,  on  the  top  of  that  rugged  mountain,  while  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  "  wide  open,"  and  the  rain  falling  in  torrents, 
while  the  thunder  was  shaking  the  mountain  to  its  centre,  and  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane,  the  woman  sat  down  at  the  root  of  a 
tree  and  gave  birth  to  a  fine  son. 

As  soon  as  the  worst  of  the  storm  had  passed  over,  the  husband 
left  his  wife  and  children,  and  went  on  in  the  direction  of  home,  to  the 
nearest  neighbor's  house,  to  procure  some  dry  blankets,  quilts,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  for  his  wife.  On  his  return  back  he  met  his 
wife;  she  had  taken  off  her  dress,  and  wrapped  the  child  and  after- 
birth up  in  it — the  cord  not  yet  being  divided — and  was  carrying  it  on 
one  arm,  and  leading  the  other  child,  making  her  way  towards  home. 
So  much  rain  had  fallen,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get  home 
without  walking  in  the  water  nearly  to  her  knees  for  some  distance. 
And  before  she  could  get  home  she  had  to  cross  a  ten-rail  fence, 
which  she  did  with  her  babe  in  her  arms.  The  balance  of  her  way 
was  over  a  newly-ploughed  field,  through  which  it  was  then  very 
difficult  to  walk.  A  couple  of  ladies  seeing  her  going  home  in  so  bad 
a  condition,  went  to  her  house,  and  by  persuasion  they  got  her  to  bed. 
A  gentleman  of  the  vicinity  soon  came  in,  and  after  hearing  the 
history  of  the  labor,  he  asked  the  husband  how  he  felt  while  his  wife 
was  in  labor.    He  answered  that  he  was  greatly  alarmed.    The  wife 
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spoke  up  and  said  that  "  she  coaldn't  help  being  tickled  to  see  how 
badly  scared  he  was." 

The  next  morning  she  got  up  and  prepared  breakfast  for  her  family 
as  usual,  and  has  attended  to  her  household  affairs  ever  since,  without 
any  inconvenience. 

The  child  was  named  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  is  still  living  and  doing 

well. 

Most  respectfully, 

Jos.  C.  Shapard. 


•  Professor  Camochan's  case  of  novel  surgery  opens  this  Num- 
ber, with  lithographic  plates  (colored).  Should  any  of  our  subscrib- 
ers fail  to  receive  the  plates  in  this  issue,  they  will  accompany  our 
July  No. 

Professor  Porter's  review  of  Gregory's  Chemistry  is  crowded  out, 
as  also  Professor  Weber's  cases. 

TO  QUR  READERS. 

The  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  GAZETTE  is  now  in  its  8th 
volume,  having  been  issued  since  1850,  Our  terms  are  Two  Dollars 
per  annum,  each  monthly  number  containing  68  pages.  The  amount 
of  subscription  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

Tvro  copies  mailed  to  one  address  for    -    -    -    3  dollars. 

Three  copies, 4       " 

Four  copies, 5" 

Ten  copies, 10       " 

Agents  and  booksellers  may  avail  themselves  of  these  terms,  by 
enclosing  the  cash. 


'  Single  numbers  at  25  cents;  may  always  be  had  of  Stringer  & 
Townsend,  222  Broadway,  or  at  the  office  of  publication,  10  Union 
Square,  where  all  advertisements,  communications,  books  for  review, 
Ac,  must  be  sent,  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

Back  numbers  and  volumes  supplied,  and  specimen  numbers  mailed 
on  application. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  GAZETTE  ADVERTISER. 
CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

THE  next  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  WEDNESDAY  of  NOVEM' 
BER  next,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 

Jarkd  p.  Eirtland,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Prin* 
cipleH  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jacob  Dklauater,  M.  D..  Frof.  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

CiUsTAv  C.  E.  Webkr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  A.  Knowlton,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomj. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  prosecution  of  Practical  Anatomy  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Surgical  and  Medical  Cliniques,  at  which  operations  are  performed  and  cases  prescribed  for 
and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  every  week. 

FKB9~For  Lectures,  $30;  Matriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $20.  Good  board  from  $2  to  $3  per 
week.    For  further  information  apply  to 

JOHN  DEL.AMATER,  M.D., 

GunLAKD,  Obio,  May,  1857.  MHmm  mt  thm  WmcmUff* 


J^B.v  Delamater,  M.D  ,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

T.  La.ng  Cassels,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany. 

PR"CT0R  Thayer,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

H.  K.  CuSHLVG,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

T'vro  fall  CTonrses  of  Ijectares  are  delivered  annually-.  The  Fall  Conrfe  eoTn> 
inences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  and  the  Spring  Ck)arse  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
Febmary.  Each  Course  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  dose  of  each 
term. 

AutKS  Makcb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

James  McNaughton.  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jambs  H.Armsby,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Thomas  Hun,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 


Amos  Deax,  E«q.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisprudence 

Howard  Towxsknd,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

J.  V.  P.  QuACKKNBUSH,M.D.,Prof.  of  Obstetrics. 

Fees  for  a  single  course,  $60;  for  two  courses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matriculation  fee,  $5 
Graduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
And  Philadelphia.  Hospital  TicketK  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  believed  to 
be  equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  College  in  the  country.    Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,50  per 

JOHN  V.  P.  QUACKENBUSH,  Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medical  Department— Session  1856— 57.— The  Sixth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  Sd  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
the  Hrst  of  the  ensuing  March. 


Pacl  F.  Eve,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 
Bur^ery. 

JoiLv  M.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Dipeanes  of  Women  and  Children. 

W.  K.  BowuNG,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

A.  H .  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


C.  E.  Winston.  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

J.  Berrien  Limjslet,  M.  P.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

Thomas  R.  Jennings,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana* 
tomy. 

WiLUAM  T.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Anatomy. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

A  full  Preliminary  Course  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  Avill  be  given  by  the  Professors, 
commencing  also  on  the  fir.nt  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
charge. 

A  Ctiniqne  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  are 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University  is  $106.  Matriculaaon  Fee,  (paid  once  only,) 
$5;  Practical  Anatomy,  $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  per  week.    Further  information  or  Catalogue,  spply  to 

PAUL  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

JDetiU  of  the  FacMliif, 


Nasbttlus,  Tenn.,  June,  1856. 


CASTLETOJV  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Castleton  Medical  College.  The  SPRINO 
SESSION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  Degrees  are  conferred 
at  the  close  of  each  term. 


Albert  Smtih,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

WiLUAM  Swektser,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Plactice  of  Medicine. 

MJDDiJ:roNGoiDSMrrB,M.  D..  Prof,  of  Surgery 

Wm.  C.  Kittbidge,  a.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Juriap 


CoRYooN  La  Ford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy 
aud  Physiology. 

George  Hadlet,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History. 

Adrian  T.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


Fees.— For  Lectures,  $50;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  Colleges,  $10* 
Matriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $'2,00  to  $2,50  per  week. 


CuUSUTON,  Vt.,  Jims,  1856. 


A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.D.,  Registrar. 
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be  third  coune  of  Lectures  is  this  Instltation  will  commence  on  the  Ist  Monday  in  Mi^, 
and  continae  four  months. 

FACULTY: 


AuDUNDiR  MKA2I8,  H.  D.,  Prof.  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy. 

W.  F.  WBOTMORBLAiro,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Joseph  P.  Logan.  H  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology 
and  General  Pathology. 

L.  C.  H.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Demonstratorof  Ana- 
omy. 


H.  W.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  AnatomT. 

John  W.  Jonbs,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prineipiea  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

JEBSK  Boring,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrica  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

J.  G.  Westmoreland,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


Frb.— For  the  Course  of  Lectures,  $105.  Matriculation,  (once  only,  )$5.  Dissecting  tickel, 
(taken  once)  $10.    Graduation  fee,  $26. 

The  facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Institution  for  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  medioal 
science  the  ensuing  season,  will  malte  the  course  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  Dissecting  Room,  in  the  new  CoUe^  Building,  furnished  with  i^iy-light,  and  supplied  with 
soun    material,  will  be  opened  by  the  15th  of  April. 

Ck>od  board  can  be  had  for  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

For  further  information  address 


AJUariA,  6a.,  Feb.  25,  1857. 


J.  G.  WESTMORELAND,  Dean. 


TO    THE    MEDICAIi    PROFESSIOlVi 

"Ferraginous  Preparations." 


3\i£essirs.  33E8T  iT  iTJO  dts  Oo. 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Physicians  and  Druggists  to  their  large  assortment 
of  Ferruginous  Preparations,  protected  by  a  covering  of  sugar,  so  as  to  warrant 
their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  These  Sugar  Coated  Pills  or  Drag^es,  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Garnier,  Lamouroux  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  are  warranted  to  contain 
the  exact  proportions^  and  prepared  from  the  very  purest  articles;  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  those  toe  can  furnish  in  any  quantites  at  the  lowest  whotesale 
price,  viz:  Iodide  Lactatej  Hydrogen  reduced.  Manganese  and  Iron,  ValleVt 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Iron,  also  Quinine  Pills.  1  gr.  each;  all  the  combina- 
tions of  hlxtract  of  Copaiba^  Cubebs  and  Iron,  Assafcstida  Pills;  all  the  alka- 
loids in  granules  of  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  of  a  grain,  Opium  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  and 
other  U.  S.  Pharm.  Pills. 

PHYSICIANS'  PRESCRIPTIONS 

will  be  put  up  with  the  above  Drag^es  or  Sugar  Coated  Pills  only  when  pre- 
scribed; thus  for  abreviation  S.  C.  at  the  end. of  the  pill  prescribed,  or  the  full 
word  Drag^es  of  Iodide  Iron,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  correct  lists,  with  proportion  of  active  ingredients  in  each  Dragee  or 
Pill. 

By  Addressing, 


DELLUC  &  C0«,  Dispensing  Apotliecaries. 


5 


635  B&OABlXrAT,  and 


QAO  Fourth  Avenue. 

p.  S.    Messrs.  H.  C.  Blaib  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  take  pleasure  in  show- 
log  the  specimens  to  the  physicians  of  tuat  city. 
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AN   InTTlUABLE  ToRX 

HOT  OlfLT  TO  FHTSIGIAKS  AND  STTTDENTS,  BUT  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AT  LABGE. 

Cettera  to   a  IJoung  }pl)ssinan: 

By  JAMES  JACKSON,  MD^  LI..D., 

]Pr0fe999r  Bameritnw  im  Marrmrd  UtHverHiffy  tfe*  tst. 

Thin  work  has  raet  with  the  most  hearty  commendation  from  the  Medical  Profession  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  the  results  of  fifty  years'  experience  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cian in  the  country  And  such  is  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  that  not  only  medi- 
cal men,  but  nurses,  heads  of  families,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  will 
find  it  of  the  greatest  service.  In  1  vol.  l'2mo,  Price  $1.  49**  Sent  any  distance  under  3000  miles 
on  receipt  of  price. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO., 

Dee.  2t.  Pabllsbert,  13  TTlAter  St.,  Boston. 

lO-  O  TIP  3EI  . 

The  subscriber  having  removed  from  399  Broadway,  comer  of  Walker  Street,  all  orders,  ia 
fature,  for  hii  Preparations  are  to  be  addressed  to 

THOMAS  T.  GREEN, 

862  Broadway,  comer  of  14th  Street, 

UNION  PLACE  HOTEL. 

Mechanical  Treatment  of  Surgical  Diseases. 

The  subscriber,  having  been  solicited  by  the  profession,  will  devote  particu* 
lar  attention  to  the  treatment  of  deformities,  and  those  diseases  resulting  in  dis- 
tortions. 

Among  the  former,  are  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Club-Feet,  Wry-Neck, 
&c.;  of  the  latter,  are  Ulceration  of  the  Vertebrae  (Potts'  disease),  Ulceration 
of  the  Hip  and  other  Joints,  &c. 

His  apparatus  also  facilitates  the  cure  of  that  difficulty  termed  Spinal  Irri- 
tation. His  mode  of  treatment  of  many  of  these  diseases  is  new,  and  he  is 
happy  to  say,  meets  the  approbation  of  eminent  men  in  the  profession.  In 
Potts'  disease,  in  the  recent  cases,  his  apparatus  will  restore  and  retain  the 
figure  erect,  while  it  also  shortens  very  much  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In 
club-feet,  in  children  and  youth,  he  relieves  them  without  an  operation,  and 
without  restraint  to  the  motions  of  the  joints. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  offered  their  names  as  references: 
Dr.  G.  Buck,  Dr.  H.  Green, 

"    J.  R.  Wood,  "    A.  B.  Whiting, 

"    G.  P.  WooDWARP,  "    J.  Ltxsly, 

"    J.  Davis,  "    A.  C.  Joslin,  Everett  Hoost. 

Messrs.  S.  S.  A  W.  Woor  261  Pearl  Street. 

B.  a.  DAVIS, 

8^3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  MATTSON'S  Patent  Premium  Family  and 
other  Syringes.  The  best  assortment  in  the  U. 
States.  Manufactured  by  Mattson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Beware  of  Inferior  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 

ASrLVEIR  MBDAIi,  (the  highest  premium,)  waR  awarded  bv  the  Maasachiisett*  Char. 
Mec.  Association  in  September,  1856,  to  "  MATTSOK'S  KLASTIC  VALVE  SYR- 

lAJOEiS.*'  The  Judge.*  were  Dta.  Henry  G.  Clark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gay,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  Crys- 
tal Palace,  New  York;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  various  other 

Associations.  

MATTcON'S  PATE>JT  ELASTIC  SYRINGE.— This  has  no  riral  in  point 
of  neatness,  efficiency  and  portability.  It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 
elastic  valves;  fills  itself  through  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 
luirable  male  and  female  pelf-syringe.  '*  The  best  enemata  apparatus 
known  to  us,"  was  the  report  of  the  aforesaid  Char.  Mec.  Assoc.  '  Each 
c^yringe  is  accoroi^anied  by  Dr.  Mattson's  Uludrated  Manual  of  Direc 
tionSf  a  volume  of  164  pages. 

ARNOTT'S  CHEAP  ELASTIC  SYRINGE,  Manufactured  by  Mattson  & 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valves. 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Sold  without  the  Manual. 

Mattson's  Patent  Pocket  Smringe. 

'A  small  sized  metallic  pump,  with  elastic  valves,  and  diliering  entirely 
from  other  pump  syringe*.,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  pi^tton  may 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  u.se  of  vaginal  in- 
jections; hence  ladies  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  purap  ciyringe. 
Sold  with  the  Manual. 

Mattson's  Patent  Metallic  Pump  Syringe. 
Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  \alves.    It  is  neat,  xrell 
^  made,  already  a  favorite  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.    The 
:,  Manual  is  included. 

49"  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
said  of  the  aforesaid  xMnnual : — '^  It  appears  to  be  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature,  and  free  frwm 
any  tendency  to  empiricism." 

General  Depot,  MATTSON  &  CO.,  39  Trcmont  Street,  Boston. 
jJS^  For  Fale  by  the  principal  Druggists.    Liberal  discounts  to  the  Trade.    Priced  Grculart 
furui^ihed  on  application. 

Dr.  Matt«oii  bias  revoked  ibe  Ag^ency  of  MarU  'Worthley,  and  iktkM  no  con* 
liectloii  with,  him,  nor  lils  l&lred  man,  Tl&omas  Lieirls. 

MECHANICAL^  SURGERY. 

ARTinCIAL  LEGS,  "PALMER'S  PATENT," 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 

At  378  Broadway,  New  York;  376  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  and 
Springfield,  Mass. 

THBSEi  liiniBS  are  radically  and  essentially  different  in  their  mechanism,  their  opera 
tion.  usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordinarily  made  and  fold  They  are  beautifully 
adapted  to  cvety  variety  of  stump;  for  every  age  and  sex;  and  for  walking  with  the  utmo&t  ease 
mad  gracffulness,  as  also  for  actively  engaging  iu  every  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

49*  Upward  of  two  thou?*and  persons,  men.  women  and  children,  (including  upward  of  twen- 
ty-five persons  wearing  pairs  of  them.)  are  in  the*daily  and  constant  use  of  these  limbs. 
Siiitlre  satltfactlon  Is  guaranteed* 
Pamphlets  containing  Eeferences,  and  the  most  rdioMe  information,  are  sent  to  all  who  applj 
for  tbem.  Rsfebencbs. 

VALE>mNT  MOTT,  M.  D.  I         J.  M.  CARNOCHAN,  M.  D. 

WILLARD  l'AR££R,  M.  D.  ALFRED  C.  POST,  iL  D 

JOHN  C.  Cfi£lLsEMAX,  M.  D 
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SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
H.  HERNSTEIN, 

MANUFACTURXR  OF  A3HD  DEALER  IX 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRUMEN7S, 
NO.   393   BROAr)^\rAY, 

Between  White  and  Walker  streets,  NEW    YORK. 

Respectfally  invites  the  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians  and  Dentists,  to  his 
extensive  stock  of  Surgical,  Dental  and  other  instruments,  at  his  store,  No.  393 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  constantly  being  replenished  and  added  to  from 
his  Steam  Factory,  No.  81  Duane  Street,  in  this  city. 

Having  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  his 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finish;  and  having  supplied  many  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  the  award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  their  Gold  Me- 
daly  which  was  voted  to  H,  Hernstein  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz  :  Drs.  Reese,  Camochan,  and  Giiman,  who  cer- 
tified to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particularly  invited  to  inspect  his  In- 
struments, and  judge  of  their  superiority  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  prices. 
In  this  respect  he  shrinks  from  no  comparison,  when  the  quality  and  finish  of 
his  Inf^truments  are  appreciated. 

pS9*  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships,  or  Plantations,  always  on  hand,  of 
superior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 

**  TrBnriTinTBi=»  -tc3ttb  /\  in  t  .fit  ^^ 


DKIaLVC  <Ss  CO*  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Faculty  to  a  new  mod* 
of  administering  Sulphuric  Ether,  by  which  means  a  knoton  quantity  of  the  remedy  if  givea, 
without  fmett,  taste  or  evaporation.  They  have  also  received  a  fresh  nupply  of 

TANNATE  OF  QUININE, 

n  bulk,  in  one  grain  pills,  and  in  Lozenzes  free  from  taste,  each  package  bearing  tht  itai  tnd 
foarantee  of  BurreswUl,  the  inventor;  also 

Beaie's  Celebrated  Chloroform^ 

Um  purest  and  safest  Chloroform  in  use.    AU  the  above  articles  to  be  had  from  tht  Agtnti, 

DELLUC  &  CO.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 

635  Broadway,  and  250  Foiirth  Ace.,  cor.  20th  Si. 

Philadelphia  Surgeons'  Bandage  Inslitute, 

No.  4  NORTH  NINTH  STREET. 

{Patronized  by  the  Medical  Faculty. ) 

Constantly  on  hand,  and  made  to  order,  every  variety  of  Surgical  ArPUAXCBS,  including  Er* 
RRRTS  PATcrr  OiunuAn.vo  PsnsuBS  T&c»  and  UlAsnc,  Silk,  and  Conox  Stockixos.   A 

liberal  disMoat  made  to  A'bysieiaas  _,      ^    , 

et  B.  C.  SVEREIT,  Prinef^ 
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PHYSI€I.1WS'    SADDIiE    BA«S. 

Fig'  1. 

THE  Bags  here  describea  are  made 
of  fine  white  Leather.  The  sides  worn 
next  to  the  horse  are  without  seam.  A 
flap  of  Patent  Leather  covers  the  tops 
of  the  BflRTs,  and  protects  them  from 
the  weather.  The  edges  of  the  flaps 
are  neatly  trimmed  with  Ked.  The 
Bottles  contained  in  all  of  them  are 
glass  stoppered. 

Fig.  !•  The  bottles  in  this  hag  are 
contained  in  drawers  which  slide  in  at 
the  ends  of  the  bag,  and  are  fastened 
by  a  strap  passing  throngh  an  eye  in 
the  drawer — the  eyes  serve  as  handles 
by  which  the  drawers  are  drawn  oat. 
The  drawers  containing  the  medicines 
can  be  removed  without  taking  the  bags 
from  the  horse.  A  space  above  the 
drawers  serves  for  carrying  Instru- 
ments, Packages,  «&c. 

Bags  coataining  24  vials ....  (11.00 
"  "         20    *•    ....   10.00 

*«  "         16    "    ....     9.00 


lg«  2*  The  bottles  are  at  the  bot> 
I  of  the  bag— (as  shown  in  the  sec- 
)— a  tray  is  placed  above  the  hot- 
for  carrymg  Instruments,  &c,  The 
'  must  be  removed  to  gain  access  to 
bottles. 

Bags  containing  24  vials (11 .00 

"  "  20    '*    ....   10.00 

16    "    ....     fl.OO 


Fin.  3.  nSSSCSBCSi  Fig.  3.  Flat  bags~(as  shown  in 
the  tigure)~a  row  of  small  bottles 
above  the  larger  one<*,  are  int<^nded  for 
Powders.  The  inside  flap  has  a  pocket 
in  it  for  Instruments,  &c. 

Bags  containing  32  vials $12.00 

28    ««    ....   11.00 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW. 

Druggists  and  Chemisttt 
Slxtli  &  Arcli  Sta.,  PlUladelplila, 

Entrance  on  Gth.Street,  first  door 
above  Arch. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  DRUGS  and 
OFFICE  FURNITURE,  also  of 
CHEMICALS  and  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS,  distributed  gratis. 
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AMERICAN 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE 

Ain> 

jeVBNAIi    OF   HEAIiTH. 

Vol.  inZZ.  JV&7,    185  7.  aib.  7. 

ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 

QRBOORY'S  HANDBOOKS  OF  CHBMI8TRT. 
Inorgaiiio  and  Organic.* 

Dr.  Gregory's  Handbooks  of  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  are 
works  of  much  merit,  and  well  deserve  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held.  His  Organic  Chemistry  is  especially  to  be  commended 
as  presenting  in  a  clear  and  systematic  manner,  and  within  a  small 
compass,  the  principles  which  regulate  Organic  Chemistry;  while  the 
immense  number  of  facts  in  this  department  of  science  (so  wonderfully 
increased  within  the  last  few  years)  have  been  carefully  examined, 
and  those  selected  which  illnstrate  the  philoso^y  of  Orgaiuc  Chemis- 
try, or  which  are  important  in  themselres. 

^Handbook  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  students,  by  William 
Gregory,  M.  D,,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 4th  American  from  the  3rd  English  edition.  To  which  is  added  the 
Physics  of  Chemistry,  by  J.  Milton  Saunders,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  etc.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  51  and  53  John  Street,  1857.    8vo,  pp.  426. 

Handbook  of  Organic  Chemistry,  by  the  same;  4th  American  from  the  4th 
London  edition,  with  a  Supplement    Svo,  pp.  480* 
25 
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In  the  last  London  (4th)  edition  of  this  work,  issued  within  the 
last  year,  many  and  important  changes  have  been  made  from  the 
third,  and  so  mnch  new  matter  added  that  it  contains  nearly  one 
hundred  printed  pages  more  than  the  preyions  edition,  and,  as  the 
author  says,  *'  there  is  hardly  a  section  in  which  some  new  matter  has 
not  been  introduced,  or  some  old  corrected." 

An  American  reprint  of  such  works  as  these  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  chemical  literature.  Apparently 
we  have  such  a  reprint  in  the  volume  before  us;  the  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try assuming  to  be  from  the  3d,  and  the  Organic  Chemistry  from  the 
4th  London  edition.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  that  they  correspond, 
with  but  few  alterations,  with  a  former  American  edition,  viz:  that 
issued  at  Cincinnati  in  1851;  the  Inorganic  b'eing  from  the  English 
edition,  1846,  and  the  Organic  from  the  English  edition,  184*1.  And 
undoubtedly  the  present  edition  was  printed  from  the  old  stereotype 
plates,  for  the  typographical  errors  of  the  one  are  unchanged  in  the 
other. 

Dr.  Gregory's  Inorganic  Chemistry  contains  but  little  upon  the 
subject  of  Chemical  Physics;  only  introducing,  under  the  head  of 
water,  certain  phenomena  of  heat  as  liquefaction  and  vaporization;  in 
treating  of  the  analysis  of  water,  he  briefly  explains  the  nature  of  the 
galvanic  current,  and  under  the  head  of  air  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  physical  properties  of  gases  and  vapors.  The  American  editor 
has  undertaken  to  supply  what  he  considers  a  deficiency  in  Dr. 
Gregory's  work,  by  adding  the  *'  Physics  of  Chemistry."  Light,  heat 
and  electricity  only  are  considered,  while  such  subjects  as  the  physical 
conditions  of  matter,  the  laws  of  crystallography,  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  gases  are  not  even  referred  to,  which  in  a  work  of  Chemical 
Physics  is  surprising,  while  even  the  little  upon  these  subjects  contain- 
ed in  the  English  edition  is  not  allowed  to  remain. 

The  American  editor,  in  his  preface  of  the  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
states,  that  "while  the  matter  prefixed  to  this  invaluable  work  of  Dr. 
Gregory  cannot  be  designated  as  a  compilation,  (the  greater  portion 
being  written  in  the  language  of  the  editor,)  it  still  cannot  aspire  to 
the  dignity  of  an  original  composition. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  no  one  will  dispute  his  claim  to  originality 
of  statement.  Uncouth  statements,  errors  in  syntax,  and  errors  of 
fact  are  not  unfrequent  in  those  portions  which  are  the  work  of  the 
American  editor. 
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At  page  39,  we  are  informed  that  "  the  hypothesis  of  the  nndalar 
tioQs  or  waves  in  an  attenuated  ether,  may  perhaps  for  the  present 
answer  for  the  lominons  rays,  but  it  will  not  stand  the  test  in  regard 
to  those  more  refrangible  ones  which  produce  chemical  action."  In 
remarking  of  carbonate  of  lime,  he  says, ''  its  composition  consists  of, 
&c,"  Chromatic  polarization  is  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "The  following  diagram"  (copied  from  Woodward, 
which  diagram,  by  the  way,  is  not  colored  as  it  is  in  the  original) 
"  will  illustrate  the  production  of  color  by  polarized  light.  It  suppo- 
ses that  light  is  manifested  by  the  vibrations  of  an  attenuated  medium, 
termed  the  luminiferous.  We  have  in  another  place  given  our  reasoDS 
wherefore  we  regard  the  sun's  light  as  a  compound,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral activities.  Perhaps  for  the  present  the  calorific  rays  may  be  re- 
garded as  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  medium,  although  this  is  not 
proved,  and  therefore  should  not  be  accepted  as  an  ascertained  truth." 

"  That  the  diagram  may  be  rendered  as  intelligible  as  its  inventor, 
Mr.  Woodward,  has  done  in  his  able  work  upon  polarized  light,  &c.'» 
Of  certain  phenomena  in  the  polarization  of  light,  he  sajs,  '*  These 
facts  admit  of  the  most  beautiful  results  when  used  properly  under  the 
microscope." 

With  but  a  very  limited  statement  of  the  general  phenomena  of 
light,  the  diflBcult  and  abstruse  subjects  of  the  spherical  aberration  of 
lenses,  chromatic  aberration,  and  polarization  are  brought  before  the 
student.  One  half  of  the  whole  space  devoted  to  light  is  occupied 
with  the  subject  of  photography,  which,  however  important  it  may 
be  in  itself,  could  scarcely  be  deemed  advantageous  in  an  elementary 
work  designed  for  the  general  student.  More  unwarrantable  does 
this  detail  in  photography  appear,  when  we  consider  the  limited  space 
devoted  to  physics,  and  that  this  edition  is  designed  more  especially 
for  the  medical  student,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  preface  and  the 
detailed  account,  some  twenty  pages  of  the  editor's  physiological 
experiments  on  the  removal  of  mercury  from  the  human  system  by  the 
voltaic  current,  and  on  the  applications  of  electricity  to  disease.  In 
the  section  upon  the  expansion  of  gases,  we  are  told  that  '*  air  heated 
from  212^  to  low  redness  expands  from  one  measure  to  2.25,  and  at  a 
bright  red  heat  to  2.50  measures."  That  gases  may  be  heated  to  red- 
ness is  a  statement  which  is  not  generally  accepted  as  a  fact. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Organic  Chemistry.    The  American  editor 
commences  his  preface  with  the  remark,  that  **  perhaps  the  greates 
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diMculty  to  be  encountered  in  the  (getting  up  Of  an  elementary  work 
npon  Chemistry  at  the  present  day,  is  not  what  to  put  in,  bat  to  leave 
out/'  "  The  editor,  even  in  the  preparation  of  the  supplement  to  this 
work,  has  encountered  this  difficulty  in  all  of  its  significance."  He- 
marking,  also,  in  his  preface,  upon  the  "  radical  and  nucleus  theories,'' 
and  of  our  ignorance  of  the  true  manner  in  which  organic  molecules 
are  arranged;  and  that  "if  we  are  not  yet  cognizant  of  the  rational 
formula  of  a  compound,  then  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  place  it  in 
its  undeviating  position  in  a  scientific  arrangement  of  organic  com- 
pounds;" he  says,  "with  these  considerations  uppermost  in  our  mind, 
we  have  discarded  the  idea  we  at  first  conceived,  of  attempting  a 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  substances  we  have  presented  in  the  sup- 
plement." Surely  this  last  statement,  and  the  previous  ones,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  the  supplement  we  should  find  much  that 
was  new  and  important,  at  least  much  that  was  not  contained  in  Dr. 
Gregory's  Handbook.  Upon  comparing  the  supplement  with  the  last 
edition  of  Dr.  Gregory's  work,  we  find  that  the  matter  composing  the 
supplement  has  been  abstracted  from  Gregory  page  after  page,  and 
introduced  as  original,  or  at  least  newly  selected  matter  by  the  Ameri- 
can editor. 

The  only  acknowledgment  to  Dr.  Gregory  being  given  in  the  first 
page  of  the  supplement,  where,  referring  to  the  homologous  series  of 
organic  compounds,  he  says,  "  The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Gregory 
present  the  matter  clearly;"  and  on  the  454th  pa'ge,  where  speaking 
of  the  theories  of  chemisty,  he  says,  "  The  remarks  of  Prof.  Gregory 
upon  this  subject  are  not  irrelevant  here." 

Of  the  seventy-four  pages  composing  the  supplement,  there  are 
but  about  ten  which  are  not  contained  in  Dr.  Gregory's  work.  It 
excites  surprise  that  the  matters  contained  in  the  supplement  should 
be  placed  in  the  position  in  which  they  are,  without  even  a  reference 
to  the  parts  of  the  text  which  they  illustrate,  while  in  Dr.  Gregory's 
work  they  are  arranged  systematically,  and  where  they  would  seem 
naturally  to  belong. 

In  the  English  edition  the  section  upon  homologous  bodies  follows 
naturally  immediately  after  the  theories  of  Chemistry;  in  the  reprint 
it  occupies  the  first  pages  of  the  supplement. 

In  the  English  edition  the  alkaloids  (natural  and  artificial)  follow 
one  another  in  proper  order ;  in  the  reprint  this  matter  is  distributed 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  the  supplement.  In  the  reprint  the 
section  on  the  alkaloids  commences  with  the  259th  page,  and  in  the 
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sapplement  we  hare  anothw  section  ap«n  the  same  snbject,  the  first 
page  or  so  of  which  is  identical  with  the  former,  with  the  exception  of 
bat  a  trifling  paragraph  or  two. 

"The  radical  Ethyle,"  says  the  American  editor,  p.  130,  "unknown 
hitherto  in  its  separate  form;"  yet  it  was  noticed  by  Gregory  in 
the  3d  edition  of  his  work,  and  we  find  it  in  the  supplement  of  the 
reprint,  together  with  a  number  of  the  salts  of  this  oxyd,  which  are 
introduced  along  with  the  radical  in  the  body  of  the  English  edition 
of  this  work. 

The  reader  would  imagine  that  zino-ethyle,  stib-ethyle,  &c.,  were  dis- 
covered recently,  for  in  the  supplement  we  are  told  that  "there  are 
several  combinations  of  ethyle  with  the  metals,  phosphorus,  &c.,  which 
have  been  discovered  quite  recently,  which  it  is  desirable  the  student 
should  be  acquainted  with." 

Again,  the  student  finding  kakodyle  in  the  sapplement,  page  480, 
would  imagine  it  to  be  a  recently  discovered  compound,  until  he  recol- 
lects seeing  it  mentioned  previously,  page  160. 

In  the  section  on  Eramacausis,  where  Gregory  has  altered  and  added 
important  matter,  we  find  one  and  a  quarter  pages  omitted;  a  page 
has  been  omitted  on  ferments,  and  immediately  after  this  section  we 
find  more  than  two  pages  omitted.  So  also  in  the  sections  upon  the 
oxalic  acid  series,  cellulose  and  starch,  wq  notice  more  or  less  matter 
missing,  which  sections  Gregory,  in  his  last  edition,  says  "are  among 
those  where  most  has  been  altered  and  added." 

The  table  of  homologous  series  opposite  the  title  page  is,  we  believe, 
the  only  corrected  matter  contained  in  the  4th  London  edition  found 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  American  reprint. 

The  errors  and  omissions  we  have  noticed  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  existing  in  the  work,  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious. 

The  carelessness  and  audacity  of  the  editor  in  the  construction  of 
this  work  and  its  supplement  is  most  surprising,  and  the  edition  well 
deserves  a  place  among  "  the  curiosities  of  literature." 

It  is,  we  may  venture  to  say,  one  of  the  very  few  cases  on  record 
where  an  editor  has  had  the  boldness  to  palm  off  upon  the  public 
matter  abstracted  directly  from  his  own  author. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  boldness  of 
this  fraud  upon  the  public,  in  attempting  to  pass  off  as  new  an  old 
edition;  furnished  with  a  sapplement,  it  is  true,  but  which  supplement, 
as  has  been  shown,  is  almost  wholly  taken  directly  from  Dr.  Gregory 
witbaut  m  (lonest  ackupwledgment. 
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SEHiECTIONS. 

ABORTIONIBM,  Pro  et  Contra. 

[The  following  two  articles  are  inserted  connectedly,  that  our  read- 
ers may  see  how  this  important  topic  is  regarded  by  the  medical  mind 
in  Boston.  The  first,  being  a  report  of  the  Committee,  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, well  considered,  and  a  trathfal  exposition  of  a  topic  which  oaght 
to  be  regarded  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 
Its  ethics  are  sound  and  in  conformity  with  the  morale  of  the  profes- 
sion, which  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  true  religion.  But  the  sec- 
ond we  regard  as  heretical  alike  to  truth  and  good  morals,  this  being  a 
critique  on  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  foreshadowing  a  hostile 
demonstration  to  the  latter  when  it  shall  come  before  the  Society. 
We  await  the  issue,  in  strong  confidence  that  the  profession  of  the 
"  literary  emporium"  will  as  ever  remain  true  to  sound  ethics.] 

[From  The  Medical  World.] 
CRIMINAL   ABORTIONS. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society, 
in  Boston,  a  Committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  whether  any 
further  legislation  is  necessary,  in  this  Commonwealth,  on  the  subject 
of  Criminal  Abortion;  and  to  report  to  the  Society  such  other  means 
as  may  seem  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  this  abominable,  un- 
natural, and  yet  common  crime.'' 

In  accordance  with  their  instructions,  the  accompanying  report  was 
submitted  by  the  Committee  at  the  April  meeting,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  Committee  on  Criminal  Abortion  have  attended  to  the  duty 
assigned  them,  and  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  frequency  of  Criminal  Abortion  in  this  Commonwealth,  though 
already  notorious,  is  much  greater  than  generally  supposed;  and  it  is 
probably  steadily  increasing.  It  is  confined  to  no  class  of  persons 
— neither  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  nor  the  unmarried.  Indeed,  among 
the  married  the  crime  seems  even  more  common  than  among  those 
who  have  the  excuse  of  shame. 

These  statements  might  be  doubted  by  gentlemen  who,  for  what- 
ever reason,  do  not  happen  to  be  personally  familiar  with  the  fact. 
They  are  nevertheless  strictly  true.     Statistics  of  abortion  do  not 
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exist ;  and,  for  evident  reasons,  reliable  ones  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  instances  of  its  occurrence,  even  when  accidental,  in  advanced 
pregnancy,  are  but  seldom  reported  to  the  proper  authorities,  who 
acknowledge  that  many  of  the  so-called  stiU-births  are  in  consequence 
of  induced  abortion.  "  Undoubtedly  more  than  a  hundred  such  yearly 
escape  being  recorded  (in  Boston),  a  large  proportion  of  which  no 
doubt  result  from  criminal  abortion.''  (Extract  from  letter  of  City 
Registrar,  Mr.  ApoUonio,  to  the  Committee,  March  26,  185t.) 

Common  as  the  crime  may  be  in  an  advanced  stage,  after  the  exist- 
ence of  pregnancy  has  been  made  certain  by  its  more  evident  signs,  it 
is  infinitely  more  common  in  the  early  months,  before  motion  has 
occurred,  when  so  many  ignorantly  believe  that  the  child  has  there- 
fore not  yet  received  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  furnish  statistics  in  this 
matter;  but  lest  their  premises  should  be  denied,  and  as  the  experi- 
ence of  a  single  individual,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  no  less  than 
fifteen  instances  during  the  past  half  year  has  the  Chairman  been  called 
on  to  treat  the  confessed  results,  near  or  remote,  of  criminal  abortion; 
and,  of  these  patients,  all  without  exception  were  married  and  respect- 
able women.  This  very  prevalence  of  the  crime,  which  has  hitherto 
obtained  to  an  equal  extent  only  in  barbarous  or  heathen  nations,  is 
found  almost  to  protect  it.  It  escapes  punishment  by  law.  Many 
cases,  in  proof  of  this,  might  be  instanced  from  the  records  of  our 
courts;  the  three  given  in  the  City  Registrar's  report,  just  published, 
for  the  past  year  (p.  18),  will,  however,  suffice.  It  has  found  public 
and  unblushing  defenders,  who  have  so  blunted  the  moral  and  religious 
sense  of  the  people,  that  many  respectable  women  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  their  belief  that  abortion  is  no  crime. 

The  impunity  with  which  the  crime  is  committed  is  mainly  owing  to 
four  different  and  separate  causes: 

1st,  The  present  morale  of  the  community  in  reference  to  the  subject ; 

2d,  The  great  caution  generally  observed  by  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime; 

3d,  The  fact  that  both  operator,  where  such  has  been  employed, 
and  patient,  are  extremely  desirous  of  concealment,  and  so  can  seldom 
be  produced  as  witnesses;  and 

4th,  The  defective  character  of  the  law  itself. 

To  check  this  evil,  a  change  must  be  effected  in  public  opinion. 
Py  whom  sh^ll  this  chaoge  be  begun  ?    There  is  no  use  in  longer 
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silence,  or  in  attempting  to  conceal  what  is  but  too  evident.  Jt  has 
clearly  become  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession,  as  the  guardians  of 
the  public  health,  if  for  no  higher  reason,  and  as  those  who,  of  all 
others,  sooner  or  later  in  almost  every  instance  become  cognizant  of 
the  crime,  to  declare  its  true  nature,  its  prevalence,  and  its  deplorable 
consequences;  to  denounce  it  in  unmeasured  terms,  and,  where  possi- 
ble, to  point  out  and  to  enforce  efficient  means  for  its  suppression. 

The  ways  in  which  the  popular  ignorance  respecting  its  actual  guilt, 
its  immediate  dangers  to  the  mother,  and  its  effects  on  subsequent 
health,  can  best  be  enlightened,  are  self-evident.  In  private,  among 
his  families;  in  public,  from  his  professor's  desk,  from  the  pages  of  his 
journal,  or  from  the  witness-stand, — the  physician  is  called  upon,  by 
every  dictate  of  humanity  and  religion,  to  condemn  it. 

It  will  be  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  Committee  at  this  time  to 
point  to  what  extent  the  profession  can  control  the  crime  through  the 
laws.  They  may  perhaps  hereafter  take  occasion  to  consider  it  in 
some  other  of  its  relations  to  medical  men. 

Statutes  on  abortion  should  be  stringent,  and  faithfully  enforced. 
They  should  not  only  punish,  but  prevent.  They  should  be  simple, 
easily  understood,  and  not  to  be  evaded. 

The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  are  the  following: 

Sectiox  I.  Laws  of  1845.  Chap.  27. — "Whoever  maliciously, 
or  without  lawful  justification,  with  intent  to  cause  and  procure  the 
miscarriage  of  a  woman,  then  pregnant  with  child,  shall  administer 
to  her,  prescribe  for  her,  or  advise  or  direct  her  to  take  or  swallow 
any  poison,  drug,  or  medicine,  or  noxious  thing;  or  shall  cause  or  pro- 
cure her,  with  like  intent,  to  take  or  swallow  any  poison,  drug,  or 
medicine,  or  noxious  thing; — and  whoever  maliciously,  and  without 
lawful  justification,  shall  use  any  instrument  or  means  whatever,  with 
the  like  intent;  and  any  person,  with  the  like  intent,  knowingly  aiding 
and  assisting  such  offender  or  offenders, — shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony,  if  the  woman  die  in  consequence  thereof,  and  shall  be  imprison- 
ed not  more  than  twenty  years,  nor  less  than  five  years,  in  the  State 
Prison.  And,  if  the  woman  doth  not  die  in  consequence  thereof,  such 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  seven  years,  nor  less  than  one  year,  in  the 
Rtate  Prison    or  TTonsA  of  rJorrpoHon    or  nonrmnon  Jail,  and  bv  a  fine 
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Tertisement,  or  reference,  containing  words  or  langoage  giving  or  con- 
Teying  any  notice,  hint,  or  reference,  to  any  person,  or  to  the  name  of 
any  person,  real  or  fictitious,  from  whom,  or  to  any  place,  house,  shop, 
or  office  where  any  poison,  drug,  mixture,  preparation,  medicine,  or 
noxious  thing,  or  any  instrument  or  means  whatever,  or  any  advice, 
directions,  information,  or  knowledge,  may  be  obtained,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  or  procuring  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman  pregnant 
with  child,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison, 
House  of  Correction,  or  Common  Jail,  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars." 

The  above  statutes  might  perhaps  seem  sufficiently  simple  and  com- 
prehensive; but  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  of  them  contains  three 
separate  clauses  that  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  directly  tend 
to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  law  itself;  and  it  is  very  likely 
owing  to  this  fact,  as  indeed  seems  proyed  by  similar  results  in  other 
states  and  countries  where  a  similar  law  exists,  that  so  few  convictions, 
80  few  indictments  even,  ajre  secured  among  ns. 

The  objectionable  clauses  are  the  following;  those  rendering  it 
necessary  for  the  Commonwealth  to  prove, 

1st,  The  existence  of  malice  or  want  of  lawful  justification; 

2d,  The  existence  of  pregnancy;  and 

8d,  That  the  agent  administered  was  a  ''poison, drug,  or  medicine, 
or  noxious  thing." 

There  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  the  induction  of  abortion,  either 
in  the  early  or  later  months  of  pregnancy,  except  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother,  or  of  the  foetus  within  her  womb;  and  so  should  the  law 
premise.  This  necessity  can  be  determined  only  by  experienced 
physicians;  and,  in  so  grave  a  question,  the  decision  should  never  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  a  single  opinion.  "  The  punishment  of  a  crime," 
it  has  well  been  said,  "  cannot  be  just,  if  the  laws  have  not  endeavored 
to  prevent  that  crime  by  the  best  means  which  times  and  circum- 
stances would  allow."  In  the  case  in  point,  by  thus  clearly  defining 
the  crime,  greater  bars  would  be  put  to  its  commission,  and  the 
chances  of  evading  its  punishment  would  be  proportionally  lessened. 
It  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  to  prove  malice, 
or  want  of  justification;  for  this  the  law  would  hold  to  be  evident 
from  the  vety  fact  of  the  attempt. 

There  could  be  no  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  that  the  burden  of 
proving  intent  should  thus  be  made  to  fall  upon  him.  Government, 
of  course,  must  prove  the  deed, — in  these  cases,  frequently  no  easy 
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thing  to  accomplish;  and  then  should  the  prisoner  be  made  to  show 
its  necessity.  If  the  accused  were  a  medical  man,  and  had  held  the 
previous  consultation  with  a  brother-practitioner,  always  proper  in 
cases  thus  involving  life,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
necessity,  if  it  really  had  existence. 

To  require  proof  of  pregnancy  from  the  prosecution  is  equally  need- 
less and  absurd.  In  the  early  months,  this  is  often  impossible  to 
ascertain,  where  existing;  still  more  so  to  prove  that,  having  been 
terminated,  it  previously  did  exist.  Pregnancy  should  be  taken  for 
granted,  from  the  very  attempt  at  abortion. 

Moreover,  deaths  have  occurred  from  attempts  at  abortion,  where 
there  was  no  pregnancy.  In  these,  by  our  statutes,  there  could  be  no 
punishment,  save  at  common  law.  Such  cases,  where  pregnancy  is 
proved  not  to  have  existed,  of  coarse  ought  not  to  be  called  child- 
murder;  yet,  so  far  as  the  woman's  safety  and  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
accused  are  concerned,  they  are,  and  should  be  punished  as,  attempts 
at  miscarriage.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  accessory  circum* 
stances  would  always  show,  where  the  accused  was  a  physician, 
whether*  the  operation  in  question  was  a  legitimate  one,  as  for  polypus, 
retained  menses,  &c.,  &c.,  or  not;  or,  if  the  means  used  were  medic- 
inal only,  whether  the  case  were  one  of  simple  amenorrhoea;  and,  by 
any  but  an  educated  physician,  any  such  operation  or  manipulation  or 
course  of  drugging  is,  and  should  be  considered,  alike  unjustifiable, 
and  as  premising  an  evil  intent. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  in  the  third  place,  to  bring  proof  that 
the  efficient  agent,  where  one  had  been  given  by  mouth  or  rectum, 
was  a  poison,  drug,  or  medicine,  or  noxious  thing.  Many  substances, 
at  other  times  innocuous,  have  been  found,  under  the  influence  of 
mental  excitement,  to  produce  abortion.  Much  the  same  reason- 
ing will  apply  to  this  clause  as  to  the  preceding.  If  the  accused 
were  a  physician,  he  would  be  able,  of  course,  to  furnish  good  reason 
for  any  prescription,  did  such  reason  actually  exist;  and  the  accessory 
circumstances  in  such  cases,  if  he  were  innocent,  would  always  be 
in  his  favor. 

The  punishment  of  criminal  abortion,  by  the  present  statute,  is,  in 
cases  where  the  mother  does  not  happen  to  lose  her  life,  wholly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  The  law  is  predicated  on 
an  entirely  erroneous  idea.  The  real  intent  is  seldom  against  the  life 
of  the  paptber^  in  atoost  every  instance  she  i9  herself  not  merely  an 
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accessory,  bat  one  of  the  principals — ^in  what?  not  an  attempt  at 
the  mnrder  of  herself—for  that  would  be  simply  absurd — ^but  the 
murder  of  her  child. 

The  law  is  here  fundamentally  wrong.  It  utterly  ignores  the 
existence  of  the  living  child,  though  the  child  is  really  alive  from  the 
very  moment  of  its  conception,  and  from  that  very  moment  is,  and 
should  be  considered,  a  distinct  being;  this  the  law  does  not,  how- 
ever, recognise.  The  foetus  is  not,  as  has  so  often  been  alleged, 
merely  fars  viscerum  matris;  though  upon  such  belief  our  law  is  evi- 
dently based. 

"  It  wopld  be  hard,"  writes  an  eminent  lawyer  of  this  city  to  the 
Committee,  ''  to  find  in  the  moral  law  the  distinction  made  in  the  civil 
law  between  causing  the  death  of  a  child  before  and  immediately  after 
its  birth.  Before  the  birth,  though  the  civil  law  recognises  the  exist- 
ence of  the  child  for  some  purposes,  still,  so  far  as  personal  injury  is 
concerned,  its  being  is  engrossed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  mother." 

The  argument  that  the  perils  and  dangers  to  which  the  fcBtus  is 
naturally  subjected  during  its  intra-uterine  life  should  lessen  the 
criminality  of  attempts  at  its  destruction,  is  unworthy  the  profession, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  in  law.  Those  perils  do  not  exceed,  if 
indeed  they  equal,  those  which  threaten  the  new-born  child.  Yet 
these  last  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  invalidate  a  charge  of  in- 
fanticide. 

The  crime,  when  a  living  foetus  has  been  destroyed,  is  clearly 
MURDER.  But,  as  there  are  those  who  will  not  allow  that  it  should  be 
punished  as  such,  it  should  in  all  cases,  whether  the  mother  lives  or 
not,  be  regarded  as  at  least  felony  by  the  law,  which  now,  in  most 
cases,  declares  it  but  a  simple  misdemeanor.  In  cases  where  both 
lives  are  lost,  its  punishment  should  be  proportionally  increased.  If 
wilful  intent  against  the  life  of  the  mother  thus  destroyed  could  ever 
be  proved,  the  indictment  should  then  be  for  murder. 

An  article  of  the  penal  code  of  France,  as  drawn  by  Napoleon, 
provides  an  increase  of  punishment  where  criminal  abortion  shall  have 
been  induced  or  advised  by  physicians,  surgeons,  or  other  of&cers  of 
health,  or  by  druggists.  We  may  well  imitate  this  example.  If  we 
but  determine  that  the  crime  must  be  checked,  how  great  seems  the 
guilt  of  those  who  use,  to  destroy  life,  that  knowledge  by  which  they 
are  pledged  to  preserve  it. 

By  our  statutes,  as  at  present  standing,  the  mother  can  hardly  be 
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reached  for  her  part  in  the  crime.  This  shonld  no  longer  be.  Unless 
proyed  insane,  the  wretch  who  had  caused  the  death  of  her  ofibpring, 
perhaps  by  her  own  hand,  shonld  be  made  to  snffier  corresponding 
exposure  and  pnnishment.  If  mairied,  as  is  too  often  the  ease,  her 
crime  shonld  be  considered  as  infinitely  increased. 

Much  of  the  public  indifference  and  error  on  the  snbject  of  criminal 
abortion  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  certain  misguided  or  brutal  men, 
who,  bj  their  publications  or  lectures,  have  given  rise  to  a  belief  that 
the  induction  of  abortion  is  alike  the  prerogative  and  duty  of  the  mar- 
ried. Such  offenders,  whose  guilt  should  be  measured  by  their  num- 
berless victims,  are  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law;  but,  as 
evident  criminals,  they  should  be  punished.  The  commuuity  should  be 
made  to  understand  and  to  feel,  that  marriage,  where  the  parties 
shrink  from  its  highest  responsibilities,  is  nothing  less  than  legalized 
prostitution. 

Too  much  zeal  cannot  be  shown  by  the  medical  profession  in  reliev- 
ing themselves  from  the  weight  of  responsibility  they  may  incur  by 
innocently  causing  the  increase  of  criminal  abortion.  The  resort  to 
craniotomy,  where,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  child's  life  might  by 
other  means  be  saved;  the  frequent  repetition  of  that  operation,  or  of 
the  premature  induction  of  labor  before  the  seventh  month,  in  the 
same  patient,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  almost  universally  acknowl- 
edged, but  still  often  wrong,  that  the  child's  life  is  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  its  mother;  the  neglect  of  attempts  at  re- 
suscitating still-born  children,  especially  where,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
"it  is  a  mercy"  if  the  child  were  born  dead;  the  fear  sometimes 
shown  by  medical  men  to  denounce  the  crime  in  fitting  terms  to 
patients  who  have  confided  to  them  their  sin;  the  occasional  careless- 
ness in  treatment  and  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  where  proper  attention 
and  examination  would  have  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  pregnancy ; 
the  relying  upon  a  single  and  unaided  opinion,  in  cases  where  not  one 
life  only,  but  two,  may  be  involved, — are  all  instances  of  apparent 
disregard  of  fcetal  life,  that  serve  with  the  community  as  incentives  to 
abortion.  Much  might  be  said  on  each  of  these  points,  and  on  still 
others,  but  the  Committee  are  prevented  from  considering  them,  at 
this  moment,  from  the  already  great  length  of  their  report. 

The  responsibilities,  fearful  indeed,  that  rest  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession, demand  that  they  should  possess,  shonld  acknowledge,  and 
sbOQld  ^oyei^  tben^selves  by,  i^  code  of  ethics  on  these  great  pbstetri- 
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cid  questioBs;  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  little  matters  of  pro- 
fessional courtesy,  of  parliamentary  forms  and  usage,  and  of  ordinary 
medical  police,  that  usually  engross  their  public  action,  are  as  nothing. 
The  subject  is  beset  with  many  difficulties;  but  their  removal  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

Whatever  the  duties  of  the  physician,  there  can  be  no  doubt  con- 
cerning those  of  the  coboneb,  before  whom  many  of  the  cases  of  alleged 
abortion  must  originally  come.  He  should  be,  in  these  cases  of  all 
others,  a  medical  man,  and  should  boldly  investigate,  bring  to  trial, 
and  press  to  conviction. 

And  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  urge  upon  the 
profession,  not  of  physic  alone,  but  also  of  law,  a  more  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  true  principles  and  with  the  details  of  Obstetric 
Jurisprudence;  through  ignorance  of  which,  on  the  part  of  attorney, 
medical  witness,  or  judge,  not  a  few  perfectly  clear  cases  of  criminal 
abortion  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  severity  as  the  certainty  of  the  punishment 
that  will  prevent  the  crime. 

THE  REPORT  UPON  CRIMINAL  ABORTIONS. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society, 
this  month,  the  Report  upon  Criminal  Abortions  will  come  up  for 
final  action.  That  Report  has  been  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  members,  who,  before  that  time,  will  doubtless  have  read  it,  and 
formed  their  opinions.  The  affair  was  too  hastily  got  up,  and  ought 
not  to  pass  in  its  present  form.  The  writer  of  it  seems  to  have 
thrown  out  of  consideration  the  life  of  the  mother,  making  that  of  the 
unborn  child  appear  of  far  more  consequence,  even  should  the  mother 
have  a  dozen  dependent  on  her  for  their  daily  bread.  It  cannot  be 
possible  that  either  the  profession  or  the  publid  will  be  brought  to 
this  belief.  Argue  as  forcibly  as  they  may,  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
the  Committee  will  fail  to  convince  the  public  that  abortion  in  the 
early  months  is  a  crime,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  tacitly  support  the  popular  view  of  the  subject. 

The  Committee  say,  the  impunity  with  which  the  crime  is  commit- 
ted is  mainly  owing  to  four  different  causes,  which  are  as  follows: 

"  1st,  The  present  moralt  of  the  community  in  reference  to  the 
subject; 
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"2(3,  The  great  caution  generally  obserred  by  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime; 

"  3d,  The  fact  that  both  operator,  where  such  has  been  employed, 
and  patient,  are  extremely  desirous  of  concealment,  and  so  can  sel- 
dom be  produced  as  witnesses;  and 

"  4th,  The  defective  character  of  the  law  itself." 

The  first  of  these  is  the  only  cause  which  the  medical  profession 
can  touch,  and  this  must  be  approached  cautiously:  not  with  denun- 
ciation; not  by  refusing  aid  to  her  whose  defective  pelvis,  and  strong 
animal  instinct,  not  "  beastly  lust,"  has  a  second  or  third  time  caused 
her  to  seek  premature  delivery  at  the  risk  of  life;  not  by  a  law  which 
would  requh'e  a  consultation  in  case  of  suppressed  menses;  but  by 
words  of  warning,  and  arguments  directed  in  kind  language  to  rea- 
sonable women  and  men. 

The  second  and  third  causes  the  Committee  would  reach  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  The  attempt  will  be  absolutely  vain.  Make 
the  law  more  rigid  than  it  is  now,  and  the  "great  caution  observed" 
will  only  be  rendered  greater,  and  the  "fact  that  both  operator  and 
patient  are  extremely  desirous  of  concealment"  will  continue  to  be  a 
fact,  and  a  fact  still  more  difficult  to  prove. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  fourth  cause,  the  Committee  propose  a  new 
and  more  severe  law,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  less  severe  one 
cannot  be  enforced.  In  the  first  place,  they  propose  to  relieve  the 
government  of  the  necessity  of  proving  malice,  as  if  the  word  malice 
meant  anything  more  than  evil  intent ^  an  intent  to  do  an  illegal  act. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  if  there  is  no  malicious  act  proved, 
there  is  never  any  crime  proved,  as  the  judge  charges  the  jury  upon 
every  murder  trial. 

They  say — "  There  could  be  no  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  that  the 
burden  of  proving  intent  should  thus  be  made  to  fall  upon  him.  Gov- 
ernment, of  course,  must  prove  the  deed — in  these  cases  frequently 
no  easy  thing  to  accomplish;  and  then  should  the  prisoner  be  made 
to  show  its  necessity.  If  the  accused  were  a  medical  man,  and  had 
held  the  previous  consultation  with  a  brother  practitioner,  always 
proper  in  cases  thus  involving  life,  he  w6nld  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  necessity,  if  it  really  had  existence." 

Should  any  of  the  Committee  be  arrested  for  poisoning  a  patient, 
because  he  had  taken  an  over-dose  of  Fowler's  solution,  they  would 
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hardly  be  willing  to  hare  to  prove  want  of  intent,  the  Government 
resting  the  case  with  the  proof  of  the  prescription  of  arsenic. 

Bat  allowing  the  committing  of  abortion  to  be  murder,  and  the 
writer  is  not  prepared  to  deny  that,  although  he  is  less  disposed  to 
assert  it  than  he  was,  before  this  subject  was  broached  by  the  Com- 
mittee, with  what  consistency  can  it  be  proposed  to  inflict  any 
punishment  less  than  capital  for  it?  Or  how  can  they  make  it  less  a 
murder,  if  performed  upon  an  unmarried  woman,  than  upon  a  married 
one?  Are  they  not  offering  a  premium  for  kept  mistresses,  and 
making  marriage,  to  those  who  believe  abortion  a  crime,  a  bugbear 
rather  than  a  blessing?  And  if  by  such  severe  penalties  they  would 
prevent  the  giving  of  emmenagogues,  for  that  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  first  section  of  the  proposed  law,  the  proof  of  absence  of  intent, 
&c.,  being  upon  the  accused,  what  inconsistency  would  there  be  in 
making  the  use  of  vaginal  injections  immediately  after  connection,  or 
the  using  of  preventives  immediately  before  connection,  felonies  also  ? 

The  enforcement  of  Sect.  II.,  Laws  of  184*7,  Chap.  83,  would  be  a 
better  means  of  preventing  the  crime  than  anything  the  Committee 
have  yet  brought  forward.  .To  do  that,  would  be  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  To  prosecute  the  advertisers  of  medicines  for 
gonorrhoea,  by  whom  undoubtedly  the  most  of  this  work  is  done,  as 
publishers  of  indecent  publications,  would  be  of  more  service  to  the 
cause  than  all  the  laws  to  punish  the  actual  offence  that  the  Society 
can  devise. 

Let  the  Suffolk  District  Society  utter  their  protest  as  strongly  as 
they  please,  but  the  making  of  laws  is  as  much  out  of  their  province 
as  the  mending  of  watches.  B. 


Results  of  the  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analysis  of  Homceopathic 
Medical  Preparations.  By  Edward  H.  Pabker.  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 
Read  before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society.  {From  the  Trans- 
aetians.) 

During  the  last  two  years  my  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called 
to  the  drugs  used  by  gentlemen  professing  to  practice  medicine 
**  homoeopathically."  In  consequence  of  my  observations  I  determin- 
ed,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  remedies  actually 
nsed  by  these  practitioners,  and  sold  by  various  pharmaceutists,  and 
to  submit  them  to  an  experienced  chemist  for  analysis.  This  has  been 
done  in  three  instances  with  the  following  results: 
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The  first  analysis  was  made  of  the  conteats  of  two  vials,  marked 
respectively ikZerct^iK  Solubilis,  and  Arsemeum,    This  is  their  history: 

A  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  become  acqaainted  in  some  business 
connections,  often  talked  to  me  of  his  health,  and  of  the  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected  by  a  prominent  homoeopath  of  this  city. 
Among  other  powders,  he  showed  me  some  which  he  was  taking,  and 
which  I  was  snre  contained  a  notable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
He  also  praised  the  treatment  to  which  his  child  was  submitted  when 
it  had  a  diarrhoea  from  teething,  or  other  cause.  A  gray  powder  and 
a  white  one  were  given  alternately,  and  the  child  liked  to  take  them. 
His  wife  kept  them  constantly  by  her,  and  if  the  child  had  a  discharge 
from  the  bowels  which  she  thought  was  a  little  too  loose,  she  would 
give  her  a  few  doses  of  these  powders.  She  thought,  however,  that 
the  blackish  powder  {mere,  sduh.)  did  the  most  good.  My  friend 
constantly  urged  me  to  try  them,  for  I  think  that,  because  I  did  not 
rail  at  homoeopathy,  but  spoke  of  its  practitioners  as  I  would  of  other 
gentlemen,  he  had  some  hopes  of  converting  me  to  his  faith,  than 
which  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  preposterous  supposition.  Finally,  I 
requested  him  to  procure  for  me  some  of  the  same  powders  he  was 
using  for  his  child.  This  he  did,  and  I  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Du  Berceau,  of  this  city,  who  is  a  skilful  analytical  chem- 
ist.   This  is  his  report: 

One  hundred  parts  of  white  powder,  marked  Arsemeum  Alb.,  con- 
tains 1.112  of  Arsenious  Add,  The  remainder  is  cane  sugar.  The 
second,  marked  SoluhUis  Mercury ,  contains  in  one  hundred  parts  11.00 
of  Metallic  Mercury.  The  remainder  is  cam  sugar.  The  mercury 
was  in  the  condition  of  black  oxyd,  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

The  mother,  when  told  of  the  amount  of  mercury  and  arsenic  which 
she  had  been  giving  to  the  child,  was  horrified,  and  has  since  used 
them  less  indiscriminately. 

At  my  request,  the  same  friend  purchased  for  me  a  case  of  medicines 
of  a  homoeopathic  druggist.  It  is  like  those  which  he  ordinarily  sells 
for  family  use.  This  I  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Du  Berceau, 
and  he  obtained  the  following  results: 

In  the  bottle  marked  Gale.  Garb.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain 
1.066  Garbonate  of  Lime. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Garb.  Yegetabilis,  100  parts  of  powder  con- 
tain 0.500  fine  Gharcoal. 
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Id  the  bottle  marked  Arsen.  Alb.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain 
1.120  Arsenioas  Acid. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Mercur.  Solub.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain 
1.350  Metallic  Mercury. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Hepar.  Snlph.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain 
0.900  Sulphur. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Stibium,  100  parts  of  powder  contain  0  500 
Oxyd  of  Antimony. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Sulphur,  100  parts  contain  0.100  Sulphur. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Phosphorus,  100  parts  solution  contain  0.430 
Phosphorus. 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  vials  in  the  case,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  in  the  preceding  list,  were  not  examined,  partly  because  I 
wished  to  preserve  them  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  might  desire 
to  see  for  themselves;  and  partly  because  it  is  so  diflBcult  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  re- 
mains after  evaporation  of  the  menstruum.  The  qualitative  analysis  of 
organic  substances  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
nncertain  of  the  operations  of  the  chemist.  The  sugar  in  these 
powders  was  that  obtained  from  milk. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  instance  the  arsenic  and  soluble 
mercury  are  the  strongest  preparations,  though  the  latter  does  not 
compare  in  its  amount  of  metallic  mercury  with  the  proportion  found 
in  the  first  analysis.  These  two  remedies  seem  to  be  great  favorites 
with  homoeopaths,  being  frequently  prescribed  by  them.  Why  this  is 
we  now  understand. 

About  the  same  time  I  obtained  a  set  of  preparations  which  had 
been  used  by  a  physician  who  determined  to  try  his  hand  at  homoeopa- 
thy, 9.nd  took  advantage  of  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  one  of  the 
dispensaries  of  New  York  to  make  his  experiments.  After  his  resig- 
nation, the  preparations  which  he  had  been  using  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  apothecary  of  the  institution,  and  some  of  them  were 
selected  by  me  for  analysis.  They  were  purchased  at  a  diflferent  shop 
from  those  which  were  before  analyzed,  and  the  direction  given  was, 
that  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  vial  in  any  bottle  (they  were  all 
solutions)  were  used,  the  vial  should  be  filled  up  with  proof  spirits. 
This  will,  perhaps,  account  for  some  of  the  variations  in  the  strength 
of  the  preparations.    It  was  found  that  there  was  of — 

Tincture  of  Silica,  in  100  parts  0.025  of  Silica. 
26 
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Tincture  of  Hepar.  Salph.,  in  100  parts  0.050  of  Hepar.  Snlph. 

Tincture  of  Baryta  Garbonica,  in  100  parts  1.450  of  Carbonate  of 
Baryta. 

Tinctnre  of  Calc.  Carbonica,  in  100  parts  0.500  of  Garb,  of  Lime. 

Tincture  of  Arsenica,  in  100  parts  0.025  of  Arsenious  Acid. 

Tincture  of  Garb.  Yegetabilis,  in  100  parts  0.050  of  Charcoal. 

Tincture  of  Mercurius  Solub.,  in  100  parts  0.100  of  Solub.  Mercury. 

Tincture  of  Lachesis,  in  100  parts  0.025  residue  after  evaporating 
the  alcohol. 

Tincture  of  Sepia,  in  100  parts  0.025  residue  after  evaporating  the 
alcohol. 

Some  of  these  preparations,  as  the  Baryta  Carbonica,  contained  a 
thick  sediment  which  carried  up  the  per  centage.  The  other  prepara- 
tions which  were  left  were  vegetable,  and  were  therefore  excluded 
from  the  analysis. 

These  are  all  the  analyses  which  I  have  yet  caused  to  be  made,  but 
they  are  somewhat  instructive.  The  first  two  preparations  were  ob- 
tained by  the  direction  of  a  homoeopathic  practitioner,  and  one  of 
them,  the  mere,  sol.,  is  more  than  one-tenth  pure  mercury,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  oxyd  being  consequently  somewhat  greater.  The  "  arseni- 
cum''  contains  1.112  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  while  the  usual  form  in 
which  arsenic  is  given,  viz,.  Fowler's  solution,  contains  one-half  a 
grain  to  each  fluid  drachm,  the  dose  for  an  adult  being  about  ten  drops. 

The  second  analysis  was  of  drugs  sold  for  "  family  use,"  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  arsenicum  is  even  richer  in  arsenious  acid  than  the 
first.  The  mercurius  has  a  much  smaller  portion  of  metallic  mercury, 
and  yet  there  is  sufiScient  in  it  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  this  metal 
when  given  in  small  doses.  The  tinctures  accompanying  the  powders 
are,  so  near  as  I  can  tell  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  examination,  of  as 
great  if  not  greater  strength  than  the  corresponding  preparations  used 
by  physicians.  Though  contained  in  small  ounce  vials,  their  color  is 
marked — the  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  for  instance,  being  of  a  deep  olive 
color,  as  is  also  the  tincture  of  Dulcamara.  Ipecacuanha,  aconite, 
arnica,  cantharides,  all  give  tinctures  of  decided  color  in  these  small 
vials.  The  aconite,  indeed,  I  have  used  for  patients,  and  find  that  it 
produces  the  same  results  that  ordinarily  follow  the  use  of  the  satu- 
rated tincture.  Having  occasion  to  use  tincture  of  chamomile,  I  had 
some  made  by  a  druggist,  and  filled  one  of  the  vials  with  it.  The 
color  of  the  homoeopathic  preparation  was  quite  as  marked  as  the 
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other.  The  tinctare  of  chiTia,  which  being  translated  means  cinchona, 
is  a  good  simple  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark. 

The  third  set  consists  of  much  weaker  preparations,  and  yet  here 
it  is  noticeable  that,  excepting  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  carbonate 
of  baryta,  mere,  soluh.  stands  highest  in  its  proportion. 

If  an  average  is  made  of  the  percentages  of  these  three  analyses  we 
£hall  have  this  result:  for  the  first  6,056,  for  the  second  .745,  for  the 
third  .250.  In  contrast  with  these  figures  others  may  be  put,  showing 
the  percentage  of  the  drug  which  is  left,  in  preparations  made  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Hahnemann  for  potentiziug  medicines.  The 
first  dilution  has  in  100  parts  1  part  of  the  drug.  The  second  dilution 
has  in  100  parts  .01  part  of  the  drug.  The  third  dilution  has  in  100 
parts  .0001  part  of  the  drug.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  go; 
though  every  one  remembers  how  much  stress  was  and  still  is  laid  upon 
high  potentizations,  those  who  use  the  thirtieth  dilution  being  consid- 
ered very  moderate.  The  two  hundredth  is  much  preferred  by  some, 
and  yet  the  weakest  preparation  of  these  three  classes,  obtained  from 
direct  sources,  is  stronger  than  the  second  dilution. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  such  an  abandonment  of  "  potenti- 
zation"  should  have  occurred  among  homoeopath ists  themselves,  for 
these  drugs  came  from  their  pharmaceutists,  from  the  shops  patronized 
by  all  the  prominent  men  of  that  school  in  this  city.  The  question 
can  be  answered  only  by  referring  to  the  positions  which  they  now 
occupy.  If  these  gentlemen  are  shown  such  proofs  of  the  strength  of 
these  preparations  as  these  analyses  afford,  or  such  as  the  very 
appearance  of  their  tinctures  gives,  they  will  not  for  a  moment  deny 
that  we  are  correct,  or  that  there  is  anything  in  this  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  homoeopathy.  They  will  say  they  are  hommojpathists, 
but  they  are  not  Hahtumannists,  0  no!  not  they.  How  could  one 
be  so  stupid  as  to  make  such  a  blunder.  They  believe  in  the  doctrine, 
simUia  similibus  curantur,  but  they  do  not  find  that  potentization  as 
taught  by  Hahnemann  is  borne  out  by  experience.  To  be  sure,  this  is 
no  more  than  the  whole  medical  profession  has  been  saying  ever  since 
the  absurd  doctrine  was  propounded,  and  it  is  no  more  than  common 
sense  teaches;  but  if  one  suggests  this  to  them,  and  congratulates 
them  on  their  returning  senses,  he  gets  very  little  thanks  for  his 
trouble.  The  fact,  however,  of  this  entire  change  of  position  should 
be  more  generally  known  and  appreciated  by  the  profession  than  it  is, 
so  that  we  may  not  waste  time  in  assailing  a  position  which  has  been 
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entirely  abandoned.  It  is  safe  to  attribute  any  supposed  effect  of  a 
decillionth  of  a  grain  of  charcoal  to  imagination,  bat  it  is  not  qnite 
safe  to  attribute  to  the  same  influence  the  effects  of  five  drops  of 
saturated  tincture  of  aconite.  Under  these  circumstances  it  might 
happen  that  a  homoeopath  and  a  physician  would  both  treat  a  patient 
in  the  same  way,  their  only  difference  being  in  their  process  of  reason- 
ing. Both  give  quinine  in  intermittent  fever;  the  homoeopath  because, 
as  he  alleges,  it  will  produce  in  a  healthy  person  similar  symptoms; 
the  physician  for  the  reason  that  he  knows  it  usually  cures  the  disease ; 
not,  as  is  slanderously  reported,  because  he  believes  it  will  produce 
symptoms  unlike  intermittent  fever.  His  is  no  o/Zopath.  It  did  in 
fact  happen  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  be  asked  to  see  a  patient  who  was 
under  the  care  of  a  homoeopath,  not  in  consultation  with  him,  but 
because  he  was  desired  to  give  his  opinion  whether  or  not  it  was  safe 
to  trust  the  patient  still  longer  under  the  treatment.  The  disease 
was  typhoid  fever,  and  he  found  Spiritus  Mindereri  and  all  the  usual 
remedies  in  ordinary  doses,  the  patient  doing  very  well.  He  could 
not  but  say  to  the  attendant,  "  if  this  is  homoeopathy,  I  am  a  homoeo- 
path." To  be  sure  the  physician  may  write  a  prescription  for  cinchona, 
and  the  homoeopath  may  write  one  for  china;  or  the  one  for  hydrar- 
gyri  oxidi  nigri,  and  the  other  for  mere,  soluh.;  one  for  antiinony,  and 
the  other  for  stihiumy  but  both  mean  the  same  thing,  and  the  patient 
will  receive  the  same  drug. 

It  is  a  question  of  practical  interest  to  the  profession  to  ascertain 
what  there  is  of  good,  if  any,  in  homoeopathy.  Almost  every  "  new 
school"  enables  us  to  gain  some  profitable  suggestions,  which  repay 
the  labor  of  sifting  them  out  of  a  large  mass  of  chaff.  The  Hahne- 
mannists  have  tried  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  with 
nothing  which  we  should  not  have  been  justified  in  making,  and  they 
have  thus  taught  us  something  in  the  natural  history  of  disease.  In 
their  progress  from  infinitesimals  to  large  doses,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  them  to  conceal  the  change  in  their  medicines,  and  therefore  they 
have  studied  the  art  of  giving  medicines  in  the  most  agreeable,  or  in 
the  least  offensive  form,  and  in  this  respect  we  can  learn  something 
from  homoeopathy.  The  old  school  of  practitioners,  who,  when  called 
to  a  patient's  house,  seem  to  make  it  their  first  duty  to  fill  it  with 
eight-ounce  vials,  have  not  enth'ely  passed  away,  neither  have  their 
abominably  tasting  compounds  entirely  disappeared.  Their  big 
bottles,  their  tablespoonful  doses,  their  nauseous  mixtures,  have  driven 
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and  still  do  drive  family  after  family  to  homoeopaths,  simply  because 
it  is  not  human  nature  to  desire  to  drink  snch  a  mixture  as  tioctore  of 
aloes  and  assafoetlda  with  castor  oil  and  tnrpentine  in  equal  parts,  a 
wineglassful  at  a  time,  if  almost  tasteless  water  or  a  sweet  powder 
will  accomplish  th^  same  good.  To  doctors,  even,  when  they  fall  sick, 
an  agreeable  draught  is  preferable  to  one  the  very  thought  of  which 
stirs  them  to  their  lowest  depths. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  concentrated 
tinctures  can  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  less  powerful  prepara- 
tions. Neither  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  frequent 
desirableness  of  giving  small  doses  often,  rather  than  a  single  large 
draught.  A  few  drops  of  aconite  tincture,  in  water,  is  vastly 
pleasanter  than  even  spiritus  mindereri  or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  The 
dose  of  Norwood's  veratrum  viride  is  much  pleasanter  than  infusion  or 
even  tincture  of  digitalis. 

But  the  lesson  is  more  important  with  reference  to  powders.  For 
adults,  solid  substances  can  usually  be  given  in  pill  form,  but  there  is 
no  necessity  of  rolling  them  in  powdered  aloes.  To  this  day,  I  cannot 
rid  myself  of  the  remembrance  of  the  disgust  with  which  I  used  to 
swallow  pills  so  coated,  and  with  difficulty  convince  myself  that  the 
druggists  now  use  only  liquorice  or  more  tasteless  powders.  Still,  for 
these  pills  we  need  not  select  the  most  bulky  drugs.  The  active 
principles  of  plants,  when  isolated,  aid  us  in  diminishing  our  pills,  and 
will  still  more  when  their  powers  and  properties  are  fully  tested. 

Children,  however,  do  not  readily  swallow  pills,  and  agreeable 
powders  are  often  a  great  desideratum  while  treating  them.  A  child's 
life  may  depend  upon  his  taking  remedies  willingly  and  without  com- 
pulsion. Thorough  trituration  of  the  drug  with  sugar  seems  to 
accomplish  this  best,  especially  if,  when  it  is  practicable,  the  doses  are 
divided,  but  repeated  oftener.  The  homoeopathic  dispensatories  direct 
that  powders  should-  be  placed  upon  the  tongue  and  allowed  to  dis- 
solve, when  they  are  to  be  washed  down  with  a  good  draught  of 
water. '  There  is  some  philosophy  in  this,  for  the  dissolving  sugar  first 
gives  the  impression  to  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  the  water  washes 
down  the  balance  almost  untasted.  In  the  minds  of  children,  more- 
over, the  first  taste  seems  to  be  associated  wrth  the  fact  of  taking  the 
powder,  while  the  second  and  more  disagreeable  one  is  not  remembered 
against  the  dosing.  To  avail  one's  self  of  this  fact,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sugar  should  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder;  otherwi^Q 
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the  end  is  not  obtained.  If,  for  instance,  ordinary  crushed  or  granu- 
lated sugar  is  used,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  an  actual  powder, 
but  a  mass  of  more  or  less  complete  crystals.  On  mixing  a  powder 
with  these  it  either  falls  to  the  bottom,  or,  clinging  to  the  crjrstals, 
coats  them  over.  In  this  condition  the  sugar  is  less  readily  dissolved 
than  when  in  powder,  and,  in  addition,  each  crystal  is  covered  on  its 
outside  with  the  drug,  which  is  first  dissolved  and  gives  its  taste  to 
the  whole  mass.  Here,  then,  is  the  advantage,  and  the  only  one,  of 
the  triturations  recommended  by  Hahnemann. 


Snocessfal  Employment  of  the  <«READT  METHOD  IN  ASPH7XZA" 
of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  a  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Laudanum. 

Reported  by  E.  H.  Janbs,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Statistical 
Medicine. 

Dr.  Lewis  read  the  following  history  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
laudanum,  in  which  he  successfully  resorted  to  Marshall  Hall's  new 
method  of  recovering  persons  drowned,  or  otherwise  asphyxiated: 

On  the  16th  day  of  August,  1856,  Mr.  J.,  a  young  man,  aet.  about 
28  years;  sound  constitution  and  temperate  habits;  dined  and  passed 
the  evening  with  a  friend,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  heard  to 
complain  of  pain  in  his  left  side,  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  for 
which  mustard  was  applied. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  left  his  friend's  residence,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance at  his  hotel  about  midnight,  and  shortly  after  retired  to  his 
room. 

In  the  morning,  the  door  of  his  room  was  forcibly  opened,  and  he 
was  found  lying  upon  his  back;  his  respiration  stertorous,  and  not 
exceeding  five  or  six  to  the  minute;  his  pulse  slow  and  full;  pupils 
contracted;  countenance  livid;  exhibiting  no  sign  of  consciousness. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  arouse  the  patient  by  dashing  cold  water 
upon  the  face  and  chest,  shaking,  applying  the  salts  of  ammonia  to 
the  nose;  but  so  profound  was  the  coma,  that  no  indication  of  con- 
sciousness could  be  elicited.  Weak  brandy  and  water  was  next  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  and  an  attempt  made  to  produce  deglutition  by 
exciting  the  muscles  about  the  pharynx,  when,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  bystanders,  his  countenance  became  darker,  and  all  respiration 
ceased. 
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The  patient  was  immediately  tamed  upon  his  face,  in  order  that 
the  Add  might  escape;  sinapisms  were  applied  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  spinal  colnmn,  also  over  the  extremities  and  chest,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  commenced  without  delay. 

For  a  period  of  five  hoars  and  a  half,  artificial  respiration  was  con- 
stantly continued,  with  an  occasional  brief  interval  to  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  all  normal  respiration  had  ceased.  Dry  Motion 
was  made  simultaneously  upward  along  the  course  of  the  veins,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  were  apparent. 

During  the  time  when  artifical  respiration  was  performed,  the  aspect 
of  the  case  was  very  variable.  At  times  the  pulse  was  irregular  and 
thready;  at  others,  it  was  less  frequent,  more  regular  and  firm. 
Equally  great  were  the  variations  noticed  in  the  respiration.  When 
artificial  respiration  was  for  a  time  discontinued,  respiration  would 
continue  with  some  degree  of  regularity  at  longer  than  natural  inters 
vals,  and  then  become  less  frequent,  and  more  regular  until  artificial 
respiration  was  resumed.  Once  during  the  time  that  artificial  res- 
piration was  continued,  a  pint  of  warm  coffee  was,  by  means  of  the 
stomach  pump,  introduced  into  the  stomach  with  evident  good  effect, 
as  indicated  by  improvement  in  the  pulse  and  respiration,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  permanent.  A  stimulating  enema  of  brandy  and  water 
was  also  administered. 

After  a  lapse  of  four  hours  and  a  half.  Dr.  Cox  saw  the  patient 
in  consultation  with  me.  At  this  time,  the  case  was  very  unprom- 
ising. There  had  been  no  manifestation  of  consciousness;  the  pulse 
was  irregular,  frequent  and  feeble ;  the  pupils  still  contracted ;  the  ex- 
tremities cold  and  covered  with  clammy  perspiration ;  and  dissolution 
was  apparently  so  near,  that  further  efforts  with  hope  of  success 
seemed  useless. 

A  flannel  cloth  saturated  with  aqua  ammonias  was  now  applied  to 
the  spine,  and  artificial  respiration  continued  one  hour  longer,  when 
normal  respiration  was  resumed,  and  with  it  was  noticed  a  gradual 
return  of  consciousness.  The  following  morning  his  consciousness 
was  perfect,  although  there  was  extreme  nervous  exhaustion,  great 
mental  depression,  vomiting,  loathing  of  food,  etc.,  from  which  the 
patient  gradually,  but  slowly,  recovered.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
an  ounce  bottle  labelled  laudanum,  a  few  drops  of  which  it  still  con- 
tained, was  found  concealed  in  the  chimney  flue,  behind  the  damper. 
It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  patient  had  recently  met  reverses  in 
business,  and  was  laboring  under  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which 
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doubtless  induced  that  species  of  ''  moral  insanity"  that  led  him  to 
contemplate  soicide. 

The  points  of  interest  in  this  case  are,  first,  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing artificial  respiration,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  contained  in  the  London  Lancei,  for  recovering 
persons  asphyxiated  by  drowning,  viz.,  by  placing  one  hand  upon  the 
inferior  and  lateral  portion  of  the  chest,  and  the  other  upon  the 
superior  portion  or  shoulder,  and  rolling  the  patient  upon  the  face,  at 
the  same  time  making  moderate  pressure,  to  force  the  air  from  the 
lung;  the  body  was  then  rolled  back,  completing  about  one  third  of 
a  circle.    This  was  repeated  slowly  sixteen  times  to  the  minute. 

DB.  MARSHALL  HALL'S  RULES. 

1.  Treat  the  patient  instantly,  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  freely  exposing 
the  face,  neck  and  chest  to  the  breeze,  except  in  severe  weather. 

2.  Send  with  all  speed  for  medical  aid,  and  for  articles  of  clothing,  blankets, 

ttc. 

/.—2b  Clear  the  Throat, 

3.  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  with  one  wrist  under  the  forehead. 
[All  flaidi  and  the  tongue  itself  then  fall  forward,  and  leave  the  entrance  into 

the  windpipe /ree.] 

//. — To  Excite  Respiration. 

4.  Turn  the  patient  slightly  on  his  side,  and 

(i.)  Apply  snuflF  or  other  irritant  to  the  nostrils; 
(if.)  Dash  cold  water  on  the  face  previously  rabbed  briskly  until  it  is 
warm.    If  there  be  no  success,  lose  no  time,  bnt — 

III. — To  Imitate  Respiration, 

5.  Replace  the  patient  on  his  face,  supporting  the  chest  on  a  folded  coat  or 
other  article  of  dress. 

6.  Turn  the  body  very  gently,  but  completely,  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond, 
and  then  briskly  on  the  face,  alternately;  repeatiqg  these  measures  deliberately, 
efficiently,  and  perseveringly,  fifteen  times  in  the  minute  only, 

[When  the  patient  reposes  on  the  thorax,  this  cavity  is  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  expiration  takes  place;  when  he  is  turned  on  the  side, 
this  pressure  is  removed,  and  inspiration  occurs.] 

7.  When  the  prone  position  is  resumed,  make  equable  but  efficient  pressure, 
with  friction,  along  the  back;  removing  it  Immediately  before  rotation  on  the 
Bide. 

[The  first  measure  augments  the  expiration,  the  second  commences  inspiration.] 
All  these  movements  are  performed  systematically  by  the  same  individual. 

IV, — To  Induce  CirctUatum  and  Warmth — 
eontinuing  these  measures : 
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8.  Rub  the  limbs  upwards^  with  firm  pressure  and  with  energy  ^  uaing  hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. 

[By  this  measure  the  blood  is  propelled  along  the  veins  toward  the  heart.] 

9.  Replace  the  patient's  wet  clothing  by  such  other  covering  as  can  be 
instantly  procured,  each  bystander  supplying  a  coat  or  a  waistcoat. 

Meantime  and  from  time  to  time — 

V, — Again, — To  Excite  Inspiration — 

10.  Let  the  surface  of  the  body  be  slapped  briskly  with  the  hand; 

11.  Or,  let  cold  water  be  dashed  briskly  on  the  surface  previously  rubbed 
until  it  is  dry  and  warm. 

The  measures  formerly  recommended  and  now  rejected  by  me  are, — the 
removal  of  the  patient,  as  involving  dangerous  loss  of  time ;  the  bellows  or  any 
forcing  instrument,  and  especially  the  warm  bath,  as  positively  injurious  ;  and 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  as  useless. 

The  inhalation  of  dilute  pure  anmonia  has  in  it  more  of  promise. 

The  value  of  galvanism  remains  to  be  tested  :  can  it  excite  the  action  of  the 
heart,  or  stimulate  the  muscles  of  inspiration  ;  or,  by  inducing  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  propel  the  blood  along  the  veins  ? — London  Lancet, 
Dee,  13. 

The  greater  success  which  attends  this  mode  of  performing  arti- 
ficial respiration,  Dr.  Hall  attributes  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  body 
is  placed  in  the  prone  position,  the  tongue  falls  forward,  while  in  the 
old  method,  with  the  patient  in  the  supine  position,  it  falls  back  into 
the  throat,  closing  the  glottis,  and  entirely  preventing  the  ingress  of 
air  to  the  lungs. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is  the  manner  of  making  dry  friction 
of  the  extremities  upwards  along  the  course  of  the  veins,  forcing  the 
blood  towards  the  heart,  as  directed  by  Dr.  Hall,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  were  too  apparent  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  third  point  of  interest  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  keep  up  artificial  respiration,  it  being  full  five 
hours  and  a  half.  From  the  partial  examination  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  I  think  it  unusual  for  persons  to  rally  who  have  been 
so  thoroughly  overcharged  with  narcotic  poison,  as  to  create  the 
necessity  for  the  continuance  of  artificial  respiration  so  long  a  time. 
The  details  of  but  few  cases  are  recorded,  and  I  have  noticed  no 
instance  in  which  artificial  respiration  was  successfully  performed  for 
a  longer  period  than  four/ hours. 

Dr.  Peaslee  remarked  that  this  case  of  Dr.  Lewis'  was  an  extremely 
interesting  one,  as  it  is  the  first  instance  among  us  in  which  a  practi- 
cal application  of  Dr.  Hall's  method  had  beep  m»de.    He  considers 
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this  an  improvement  possessing  advantages  over  all  other  methods  of 
treatment,  as  we  can  by  it  introduce  a  greater  quantity  of  pure 
atmospheric  air  into  the  lungs  than  by  any  other  means,  it  being 
three-fourths  as  much  as  in  normal  respiration.  Another  advantage 
is,  that  we  have  the  means  of  operating  always  at  hand,  and  the 
treatment  may  be  pursued  as  well  in  one  place  as  in  another,  while 
other  methods  are  subject  to  more  or  less  delay  in  providing  the 
necessary  means.  Each  moment  of  delay  is  fraught  with  imminent 
peril  to  the  patient.  In  restoring  persons  from  drowning  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  for  as  long  as  the  asphyxia  continues  the  patient  is  in 
nearly  as  much  danger  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  water ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  energetic  action.  He  is  inclined  to  think 
favorable  of  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head  and  heat  to  the 
extremities.  If  the  pathology  is  congestion  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
preventing  impressions  being  conveyed  through  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  our  course  should  be  to  remove  this  congestion.  He  has  made 
use  of  this  treatment  in  cases  of  children  poisoned  with  meadow  par- 
sley, and  always  with  prompt  effect.  The  medulla  oblongata  being 
the  centre  of  the  respiratory  movements  when  it  is  disabled  by  con- 
gestion, we  should,  in  addition  to  removing  the  congestion,  continue 
our  efforts  at  artificial  respiration  until  the  cord  resumes  its  function. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  it  would  seem  in  theory,  that  if  artificial 
respiration  was  continued  long  enough,  these  patients  would  all 
recover. — N.  Y,  Journal  of  Medicine. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOTEL  ENDEMIC. 

A  Letter  to  De.  C.  Boyle,  published  in  The  States^  May  8th,  1857,  by  Robkrt 
Kino  Stone,  M.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  answer  to  your  queries  concerning  the  endemic  disease  at  the 
National  Hotel,  I  have  to  state  that  my  observations  were  limited  to 
but  two  cases,  and  these  yielded  to  the  simplest  anodyne  treatment. 

Although  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  I  was  not  one  of  the 
"  investigating  committee;"  yet  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  board  I 
distinctly  indicated  to  them  that  probably  the  sewerage  of  the  hotel 
was  at  fault.  One  of  the  proprietors  called  upon  me,  before  I  had 
heard  of  the  existing  disease,  and,  after  the  most  careful  questioning, 
I  could  learn  nothing  from  him  but  that  one  of  the  water  closets  had 
exploded  when  a  lighted  paper  was  acddently  cast  into  it.    He  then  gave 
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me  the  names  of  the  persons  who  parreyed  for  the  hotel,  which  showed 
that  the  food  used  was  the  same  as  that  furnished  for  the  tables  of  a 
large  proportion  of  this  community.  The  drinking  water  supplied  to 
the  house  was  analyzed,  and  with  no  other  results  than  that  there  wai 
some  slight  excess  of  saline  ingredients.  If  the  fault  was  here,  why 
were  not  you  and  the  thousands  in  that  vicinity  who  used  the  same 
water  daily,  similarly  affected  ?  You  know,  however,  that  there  were 
no  cases  outside  of  the  house. 

The  Board  of  Health  was  informed  that  the  sewerage  of  the  hotel 
was  not  perfect,  and  the  fall  to  the  canal,  into  which  it  drained,  was 
very  trifling.  The  intensity  of  cold  during  the  past  winter  was  al- 
most unprecedented,  and  the  canal  into  which  the  sewers  emptied  was 
almost  frozen  solid.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  main  or  cor- 
poration sewer  was  perfectly  pervious,  still  the  private  sewer,  which 
had  so  little  fall,  was  probably  not  so.  Of  this,  though,  we  must 
judge  from  the  effects. 

This  disease,  I  learn,  began  during  the  intense  cold  weather,  in  a 
house  which  always  has  been  thought  to  be  badly  ventilated,  and,  if 
you  remember,  all  the  piazzas  which  surround  its  court  yard  were 
tightly  closed  with  glass.  No  particular  alarm  was  at  first  created; 
and  it  even  seems  every  endeavor  was  made  to  stifle  any  noise  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  as  every  one  supposed  that  the  affair  was  but  of 
a  temporary  character.  The  Board  of  Health,  however,  was  informed 
and  learned  that  a  peculiar  diarrhoea  did  exist,  and  that  it  was  on  the 
decline.  The  attempt  then  made  to  attribute  the  malady  to  the 
spring  water  used  was  most  promptly  repudiated  by  the  board,  and 
its  opinion  was  inclined  to  the  imperfect  ventilation  and  sewerage. 
The  members  of  the  Board  for  that  ward  visited  the  premises,  accord- 
ing to  their  obligation.  At  this  time  the  weather  moderated,  the 
house  was  well  ventilated,  and  no  source  of  offensive  or  noxious 
exhalation  could  then  be  found.  A  subsequent  visit  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health  led  to  the  same  result;  and  therefore  a  card  was 
published,  stating  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  premises,  no 
local  cause  of  danger  was  manifest. 

The  intense  cold  weather  returned,  and  with  it  an  increase  of  the 
malady  and  its  relapses.  The  Board  became  alarmed,  and  at  once 
appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  its  president,  W.  P.  Johnston, 
M.D.,  Charles  F.  Force,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health,  and  Charles 
L.  Coltman,  Esq.,  one  of  our  most  practical  and  influential  cities, 
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and  most  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  where  he  has  so 
mnch  at  stake. 

This  committee  was  ordered  to  inspect  the  premises  thoroughly,  and 
take  testimony.  This  they  did  do,  and  with  the  greatest  promptitude, 
on  account  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  public  mind.  The  testimony 
taken  before  them,  as  well  as  the  examinations  made,  induced  them  to 
reiterate  the  opinion  that  they  believed  the  malady  to  be  due  to  im- 
perfect sewerage.  The  waste  water  drains  and  those  from  the  privies 
emptied  into  a  sewer,  which,  from  its  trifling  fall  and  the  want  of  a 
"  stench  trap"  on  the  premises,  cast  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
offensive  matters  into  the  house,  and  more  especially  at  night,  when 
there  was  less  ventilation  and  motion  in  it.  Numerous  witnesses 
were  examined  as  to  the  mode  of  their  attack,  &c.,  and  it  was  found 
that  some  had  suffered  who  had  neither  eaten  nor  drank  in  the  house. 
The  cooks  were  violently  attacked,  and  with  relapses  of  the  greatest 
severity.  Mr.  Gaultier,  the  chief  cook,  who  prepared  the  whole  of 
his  private  food,  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  sufferer  of  all. 
The  servants  pf  the  house  were  constantly  sick,  so  that  the  attendance 
on  the  sick  guests  was  necessarily  bad. 

On  carefully  inspecting  the  premises,  some  of  the  investigating 
committee  were  rendered  sick  by  the  smell  in  certain  portions  of  the 
house,  and  more  especially  in  a  room  which  contained  a  "  hot  air 
register,"  long  unused,  and  which  communicated  with  the  cellar. 
Whilst  attending  a  patient  there  for  another  disease,  I  had  noticed  a 
very  offensive  or  putrid  odor  in  portions  of  the  house.  Of  course, 
before  the  committee  paid  their  sanitary  visit  to  the  premises,  prepara- 
tions could  have  been  easily  made  to  cleanse  and  sweeten  the  house, 
and  therefore  any  unhealthy  or  filthy  condition  'be  removed.  I  was 
informed  that  during  the  cold  weather  a  water  closet  above  the  pantry 
(which  was  between  the  ordinaries)  had  overflowed,  and  the  said 
pantry  was  exceedingly  offensive.  I  was  also  informed  that  the  closet 
used  by  the  male  servants  of  the  house  had  been  in  a  most  disgusting 
condition  during  the  severe  weather.  The  exhalations  from  this  cause, 
I  was  told,  could  almost  reach  the  pantry. 

An  examination  of  the  sewerage  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Ferry,  a 
practical  sewer  builder,  who  witnessed  with  the  committee  that  a 
stream  of  foetid  gas  poured  from  the  sewer  into  the  house  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  almost  extinguish  a  lighted  candle.  Having  learned 
thstt  he  and  his  workmen  had  been  sick  in  consequence  of  his  investi'^ 
gations,  &c.^  I  c^U^d  upon  him  for  a  statement,  which  is  as  follows: 
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Washington,  March  30,  1857. 
Sir — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  ramored  sickness  of 
myself  and  the  men  in  my  employ  at  the  National  Hotel,  I  would  say 
that  we  have  all  been  sh'ghtly  affected.  With  myself,  the  attack  was 
first  feebleness,  and  then  diai;rhoea.  My  journeyman  had  no  diarrhoea, 
but  complained  of  nauseated  stomach,  giddiness,  and  inclination  to 
vomit.  One  of  my  laborers  had  a  severe  diarrhoea,  probably  six  or 
eight  calls  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

Respectfully  yours, 

,       Jas.  T.  Ferry. 
Dr.  Rob't  King  Stone. 

Perhaps  no  amount  of  scientific  argument  could  convey  a  stronger 
impression  to  the  public  mind  than  the  above  pointed  response  to  my 
query.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  a  current  of  foetid  gas  passing  into 
sleeping  rooms,  which  was  sufficient  in  volume  to  almost  extinguish  a 
lighted  candle;  and  then,  too,  sufficiently  intense,  even  in  the  open  air, 
to  make  robust  sewer  builders  sick.  You  know  how  much  more  prone 
we  are  to  the  effects  of  atmospheric  poison  at  night,  and  especially 
when  asleep.  Experience  in  cholera,  in  bilious  and  intermittent 
fevers,  has  long  since  made  this  an  unquestionable  matter.  May  not, 
also,  a  question  be  raised  as  to  the  effects  of  putrid  exhalations  on 
food  and  meats,  exposed  to  the  mingled  effluvia  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  organic  matter  in  the  sewer  of  a  vast 
hotel,  in  which  the  excreta  of  so  mauy  hundred  individuals  are  daily 
voided  ?  I  will  in  a  few  moments  dwell  upon  the  character  of  the 
exhalations  from  putrid  matter. 

To  resume,  then:  When  the  weather  was  cold,  and  the  debouche- 
ment  of  this  sewer,  with  a  bad  fall,  was  probably  frozen,  in  or  near 
the  canal,  the  disease  was  at  its  height.  When  there  was  a  thaw 
(and  the  weather  being  warm)  the  house  was  well  ventilated,  and 
consequently  the  malady  declined  in  a  remarkable  manner.  With  a 
renewal  of  the  intense  cold,  the  malady  reappeared  with  violence,. as  you 
know.  The  investigations  of  the  committee  showed  that  the  food  was 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  cooks,  who  were  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers; and  those  who  especially  for  the  occasion  prepared  their  own 
food,  suffered  perhaps  more  than  others.  The  food,  &c.,  was  shown 
to  have  come  from  well-known  purveyors;  the  kitchen  utensils  were 
proved  to  have  been  of  a  most  superior  order;  and  bow  then  can  one, 
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with  these  antecedents,  incline  to  the  opinion  of  mineral  poisoning, 
especially  when  many  suffered  who  neither  ate  nor  drank  in  the  house, 
whilst  some  of  those  who  did  do  so  were  perfectly  exempt  from  all  ill 
effects?  The  sasceptibility  of  persons  to  the  exhalations  from  putrid 
decomposition  is  very  varied.  Many  can  live  in  the  atmosphere  con- 
genial to  the  vulture  without  ill  effects,  whilst  some,  with  sensitive 
alimentary  canals,  are  instantly  prostrated  with  diarrhoea  and  ab- 
dominal fever.  I  remember  that  my  late  distinguished  friend,  Robert 
M.  Porter,  M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  could  never  dissect  with  us  in  the  Ecole  Pratique  in  Paris 
without  profuse  diarrhoea,  and  he  lately  lost  his  most  valued  life  from 
the  inhalation  of  putrid  poison  in  his  lecture  room.  The  exhalations, 
which  did  not  affect  me  or  his  other  friends,  produced  upon  him  the 
most  exhausting  effects.  My  own  prosector  in  the  medical  college 
here  was  always  similarly  affected  when  his  subject  approached  de- 
composition. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  water  closets  of  this  hotel 
were  the  resort  of  hundreds  daily  who  had  no  right,  as  residents  of 
the  house,  to  that  privilege.  The  amount  of  human  excreta  daily 
must  then  have  been  enormous,  as  the  city  was  filled  with  strangers 
in  anticipation  of  the  coming  inauguration. 

During  the  period  of  warm  weather  the  windows  of  the  house  and 
piazzas  were  opened  freely,  and,  of  course,  the  general  ventilation  of 
the  house  was  greatly  improved.  When  the  weather  became  very 
cold  again,  its  intensity  compelled  the  occupants  to  keep  their  windows 
closed;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  condensation  of  the  air  and 
vapors  in  the  chambers  by  the*  same  cold  concentrated  the  miasm 
which  the  warm  weather  had  previously  diluted.  In  addition  to  the 
well-known  unhealthy  gases,  which  all  chemists  admit  do  arise  from 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  as  in  sewers,  &c., 
it  is  now  believed  that  there  is  an  exhalation  of  putrid  organic  matter, 
in  a  state  of  most  infinitesimal  subdivisions,  which  is  cast  off  in  clouds 
and  suspended  in  the  gases  and  intermingled  atmospheric  air.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  of  condensing,  by  cold,  such  exhalations; 
but  the  resulting  fluid,  charged  with  the  putrid  matter,  was  of  so 
offensive  a  character  that  the  examining  chemist  was  x^ompelled  to 
desist  from  his  operations.  We  might  here  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  difference  of  the  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  decomposition. 
Medical  authorities  designate  those  exhalations  from  vegetable  decay 
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as  malaria,  and  the  effects  of  these  are  the  well-known  bilious,  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fevers,  &c. 

Sanitary  investigations,  as  in  London  especially,  have  shown  that 
the  diseases  which  have  a  clear  and  well-defined  connection  with  the 
other,  or  foecal  miasm,  are  summer  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  typhoid 
fever.  By  this  is  meant  diseases  produced  by  exhalations  from  privies, 
cesspools,  and  badly  drained  sewers.  So  well  is  this  danger  known 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  much  intestinal  disease  always  prevails, 
that  it  is  positively  forbidden  to  establish,  between  houses  and  the 
public  sewers,  openings  or  communicating  pipes,  through  which  may 
be  discharged  the  household  waters,  or  the  contents  of  privies. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  stated  that  the  celebrated 
Parent  Duchatalet  expressly  advises  that  the  workmen  employed  in 
sewer  cleansings  should  be  those  accustomed  to  such  labors,  and  that 
they  be  well  fed,  clothed,  &c. 

The  sanitary  commissioners  of  London  report  that  the  abdominal 
forms  of  fever  are  found  in  places  unvisited  by  scavengers  and  those 
without  sewers,  or,  if  sewers  exist,  where  there  is  no  supply  of  water 
to  cleanse  them.  Another  report  of  the  same  commissioners  shows 
that  the  tracks  of  cholera  and  typhus  were  there  identical,  and  the 
local  conditions  which  favor  the  spread  and  increase  the  intensity  of 
these  and  all  kindred  maladies,  are  everywhere  similar.  The  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Guy  of  London,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  sanitary 
reform,  has  said  that,  knowing  where  the  greatest  mortality  from 
typhus,  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea  and  cholera  exist,  he  could  map  out 
accurately  the  courses  of  the  great  sewers  of  London. 

In  a  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Health  in  London,  it  was  de- 
monstrated that  a  fever  of  this  peculiar  abdominal  character  was 
coincident  with  the  course  of  a  badly  drained  private  sewer.  Boys  at 
the  Westminster  school  were  made  ill  by  playing  in  the  grounds  upon 
which  seven  of  the  gratings  from  which  this  badly  drained  sewer  were 
opened.  The  surgeon  of  the  dean  of  Westminster  reports  that  even 
those  boys  who  did  not  sleep  at  the  school  were  affected.  He  himself 
was  attacked  by  nausea,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  with  peculiar  fever, 
from  passing  by  these  drains,  and  with  another  case,  reports  that  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea  and  febrile  disturb- 
ance, by  only  passing  one  of  these  "gully  holes." 

In  Paris,  where  these  foecal  miasmata  are  abundant,  and  where 
strangers  always  suffer  from  diarrhoea  at  their  first  coming,  it  is 
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shown  that  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  fre- 
quent complication  of  disease.  The  famous  Dr.  Forbes  of  London, 
editor  of  one  of  the  most  influential  journals  in  the  medical  world,  has 
always  expressed  his  opinion  that  fcecal  miasm  is  sufficient  to  develop 
continued  fever  and  this  morbid  state  of  the  bowels. 

In  many  parts  of  London  it  has  been  shown  that  the  sewers  were 
but  elongated  cesspools,  and  only  emptied  by  freshets.  The  mor- 
tality statistics  showed  that  tbere  was  a  relation  between  the 
miasmata  and  the  existing  diseases;  "  when  deaths  from  diarrhoea 
were  at  the  maximum,  those  from  typhus  were  at  a  minimum,  falling 
from  30  to  15." 

During  the  summer  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea  was  at  its  height 
at  the  very  time  when  the  amount  of  the  miasmata  in  the  air  of  Lon- 
don would  be  the  greatest;  that  is,  when,  for  want  of  flooding  rains, 
the  accumulation  in  the  cesspools  and  sewers  was  the  greatest,  and 
when  from  the  temperature  the  decomposition  would  be  the  greatest. 
Thus,  after  a  heavy  rain  which  scoured  out  the  sewers,  we  find  a 
diminution  of  mortality  from  diarrhoea  alone  from  100  to  25  in  a  week  I 

It  has  been  well  known  that  the  exhalations  from  sewers  have  pro- 
duced gangrene  in  wounds  of  patients  in  hospitals  who  were  exposed 
to  these  effluvia.  In  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  it  is  on  record  that 
the  mortality  is  greatest  when  the  wind  blew  toward  it  from  the 
opening  of  the  sewers  of  that  city. 

The  data  on  this  subject  might  be  reduplicated;  but  I  think  suf- 
ficient matter  has  been  adduced  for  reflection.  As  no  cases  have 
proved  fatal  here,  does  it  not  give  rise  to  the  suggestion  you  made  me, 
that  these  cases,  being  considered  elsewhere  as  those  of  mineral 
poisoning,  may,  from  the  antidotes  administered,  have  been  aggravat. 
ed  in  their  character? 

It  is  a  most  singular  fact,  that  in  the  city  where  the  disease  origi- 
nated not  a  single  death  has  been  reported.  A  striking  peculiarity 
of  this  diarrhoea  was  the  tendency  to  relapse,  long  after  the  patient 
had  been  removed  from  the  house  in  which  the  mineral  poisoning 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  occurred.  Rumors  have  reached 
US  that  in  persons  who  died  elsewhere  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  presented  appearances  of  corrosive  action:  but  of  this  we 
have  no  single  authenticated  instance  as  yet.  The  idea  has  been 
thrown  out  that  arsenic  was  the  cause;  but  the  best  French  authori- 
ties are  positively  against  the  continuous  action  of  arsenical  poisoning 
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when  the  patient  has  no  longer  been  exposed  to  daily  doses  of  the 
poison.  Orfila  and  Ghatin  state  that  "  arsenic  when  absorbed  does 
not  remain  indefinitely  in  the  system,  bat  is  entirely  eliminated  from 
it  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  provided  the  fluids  drank  each  day  do  not 
exceed  a  French  pint.^  A  chemical  friend  suggested  to  me  tliat  if 
the  walls  of  portions  of  the  house  were  covered  with  paper  colored 
with  Scheele's  green,  (or  the  arsenic  of  copper,)  the  train  of  symptoms 
in  some  rare  cases  might  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  action 
of  the  sewer  air  upon  it. —  Va,  Med,  Jour. 


ST.  LUKB'S  HOSPITAL. 


On  Ascension  Day  (which  fell  this  year  on  the  21st  of  May),  the 
chapel  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  this  city  was  opened  with  religious 
services.  It  is  between  the  two  wings  of  the  building,  occupying  that 
portion  which  in  most  similar  institutions  is  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  officers  and  attendants.  These  are  provided  for  by  rooms  situat- 
ed upon  the  first  floor,  while  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  wings 
are  occupied  by  the  wards.  The  height,  length,  and  width  of  these 
admirably  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  the  sick.  A  full  description  of 
them  is,  however,  postponed  till  they  are  complete  for  the  purpose 
they  are  designed  to  fulfil.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  to  whose  ex- 
ertions the  institution  is  largely  indebted  for  its  progress  hitherto, 
gave  an  interesting  statement  of  its  condition  and  prospects,  and  this, 
with  appropriate  religious  services,  in  which  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Pro- 
visional Bishop  and  other  clergy  took  part,  constituted  the  exercises 
of  the  occasion.  From  this  address  we  learn  that  it  is  hoped  that  the 
hospital  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  by,  or  soon  after, 
St.  Luke's  day  (October  18th),  till  which  time  liberal  contributions 
will  be  needed  to  equip  it  properly  and  completely. 

In  speaking  of  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  hospital,  that  is,  the  re- 
ligious. Dr.  Muhlenberg  said,  "  It  was  right  that  the  chapel  should  be 
opened  before  the  wards,  and  that  it  should  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
building,  for  Christianity  preceded  hospitals,  these  growing  out  of  that, 
and  still  owing  their  value  to  it,  and  depending  on  it." 

The  institution  was  built  by,  and  is  under  the  management  of,  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    As  Dr.  Muhlenberg  said,   '*it  was 

built  to  do  good  to  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men.    But  no 

religious  test  will  be  required  of  applicants;  nor  will  the  hospital  be 
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used  as  a  means  of  proselytizing  the  sick.  All  will  be  admitted,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  do  not  reject  the  ministrations  of  the  Church. 
The  religion  taught  will  be  Christianity  in  its  true  Catholicity,  whole 
and  undefiled." 

Our  own  high  opinion  of  the  prominence  given  in  this  institution  to 
reh'gious  teaching  does  not  need  to  be  repeated.  The  full  discussion 
which  we  gave  last  year  to  hospital  nursing,  is  we  hope  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  readers.  No  doubt  that  in  a  year's  time  St.  Luke's, 
with  its  two  hundred  patients,  will  have  fully  proved  the  correctness 
of  the  principle  of  its  foundation,  and  the  foolishness  of  separating  so 
widely  as  usual  the  cure  of  the  body  from  the  cure  of  the  soul. — Amtr. 
Mtd,  Monthly, 

English  Impadenoe  and  American  Servility. 

"  Any  hesitation  which  we  may  have  felt  in  the  selection  of  a  sub- 
ject for  an  editorial  article  for  this  number,  is  thoroughly  removed  by 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  following 
passage  from  an  essay  on  the  '  Effects  of  Climate  on  Tuberculous 
Disease;'  by  Edwin  Lee,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  London,  being  the  Dissertation 
to  which  the  Fiske  Prize  Fund  was  awarded,  June  6,  1855.  Pub- 
lished by  request  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Medical  Society.  The 
passage  appended  seems  to  us  particularly  worthy  of  comment,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  we  may  regard  it: 

'A  minute  examination  of  physical  signs  supplied  by  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  respiratory  function,  would,  in  many  instances,  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  before  their  presence  was  indi- 
cated by  clearly  marked  symptoms;  but  the  majority  of  practitioners 
are  scarcely  capable  of  making  such  an  examination  as  would  fre- 
quently suffice  to  detect  pulmonary  disease  in  its  earliest  stage, 
especially  in  England,  and  probably  also  in  America,  where  expiration 
of  the^tate  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  by  means  of 
auscultation  and  percussion,  forms  no  part  of  the  education  of  medical 
students.^ 

(Italics  our  own.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  remarkable  assertion  comes  to 
us  are  these:  The  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  has  charge  of  a 
prize  fund,  named,  after  its  honored  founder,  the  Fiske  Prize  Fund. 
It  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
effects  of  climate  on  tuberculous  disease,  and  awards  the  prize  in  usual 
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form  to  Mr.  Edwin  Lee,  E.  R.  C.  S.,  London.  Mr.  Lee  of  coarse 
wrote  for  this  prize,  with  the  expectation  that  a  committee  of 
Americans  wonld  adjudge  npon  the  merits  of  his  composition.  Now 
if  it  were  true  that  physicial  exploration  is  unknown  among  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  this  country,  and  *  forms  no  part  of  the  education  of 
medical  students'  here,  it  strikes  us  that  it  was  a  very  injudicious  and 
impudent  thing  to  say  so.  Assuming  that  his  premises  were  correct, 
it  was  the  duty  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  subject,  to 
inform  us  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  enlighten  our  ignorance  by  describ- 
ing to  us  the  shape  of  the  old-fashioned  stethoscope — he  himself  had 
never  heard  of  Cammann's  instrument — and  give  us  a  few  brief  in- 
structions on  how  to  use  it.  Then  he  should  have  gone  on  to  explain 
percussion  to  us,  illustrating  it  by  the  familiar  half-empty  beer  barrel 
which  has  so  long  served  as  the  comparison  for  this  purpose. 

We  should  then  have  been  able  to  have  recognised  in  the  essayist 
a  man  whose  mission  it  is  to  teach;  who,  himself  erudite,  showers 
down  the  blessings  of  his  scholarship  on  benighted  America.  As  it  is, 
he  simply  says,  '  you  do  not  know  enough  to  appreciate  me,  and  I  can 
only  inform  you  of  your  ignorance.' 

So  far  we  have  given  Mr.  Lee  the  most  comfortable  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  Now  to  examine  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  He  says  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  generality  of  practitioners  in  England  are  in- 
competent to  recognise  the  early  signs  of  tubercle.  We  presume  he 
knows,  at  any  rate  we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute  him,  and  think  it 
altogether  probable. 

But  again  he  tells  us  that  the  same  is  true  of  American  practition- 
^  ers;  that  they,  too,  are  incompetent  to  physical  exploration.  We 
can  form  no  opinion  as  to  whence  Mr.  Lee  obtained  his  information 
on  this  point.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  traveled  in 
America,  and  met  *  the  generality  of  American  practitioners'  at  the 
bedside  to  ascertain  the  facts.  But  we  do  know  that  the  generality 
of  American  practitioners  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  physical  explora- 
tion, and  we  could  point  out  to  him  very  many  country  practitioners 
whose  diagnosis  is  accurate  and  reliable  in  diseases  of  the  chest.  This 
statement  may  or  may  not  cover  the  majority  of  physicians  in  town 
and  country — there  are  differences  here  as  in  everything  else — but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  physical  exploration  is  a  new  science; 
and,  for  ourselves,  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  should  so 
rapidly  have  become  so  widely  known  among  the  profession.    More- 
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over,  if  Mr.  Lee  has  studied  the  literature  of  the  subject,  he  should 
be  aware  that  America  has  produced  some  of  the  earliest  and  best 
works  on  physical  exploration.  There  is  such  a  singular  combination 
of  impudence  in  his  bold  assertion,  that  we  hardly  know  whether  to 
be  amused  or  indignant.  On  mature  reflection,  we  have  concluded  to 
laugh  at  him,  .and  reserve  our  indignation  for  those  meekest  of  the 
meek,  the  committee  which  awarded  this  prize. 

But  before  turning  to  them  we  wish  to  refer  to  another  aspect  of 
this  assertion.  It  has  been  the  fashion  with  writers  to  say  much 
about  the  difficulties  of  physical  explorations;  and  its  intricacy  has 
been  magnified  until  many  are  deterred  from  its  prosecution,  or  led  to 
an  undue  want  of  reliance  on  their  own  judgment.  We  know  of  but 
one  exception  to  this  remark,  and  that  is  Prof.  Flint;  who,  in  his 
admirable  work,  has  the  honesty  and  courage  to  say  that  the  practice 
of  the  art  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  defeat  the  diligence  of  any  student 
with  a  tolerable  ear,  who  will  read  the  standard  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  practice  as  much  as  possible  under  their  direction. 

But  so  long  as  we  throw  a  veil  of  mystery  around  it,  so  long  as  we 
hold  out  the  idea  that  only  a  favored  few  are  competent  to  its  prac- 
tice, we  shall  retard  the  progress  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  its 
blessings.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
can  be  easily  attained.  In  this  as  in  all  other  departments,  he  who 
best  improves  his  opportunities  will  be  the  best  man;  but  we  mean 
that  physical  diagnosis  shall  be  an  open  science,  and  not  the  property 
of  a  few  expert  specialists.  Mr.  Lee's  essay  is  full  of  the  idea  which  we 
would  controvert,  and,  though  it  is  the  least  of  his  sins,  we  cannot 
pass  it  without  using  it  as  a  text  to  express  our  own  belief  on  the 
practical  value  of  physical  exploration  to  the  e very-day  practitioner. 

We  close  that  share  of  our  article  which  we  propose  to  devote  to 
Mr.  Lee,  by  referring  to.  his  statement  that  *  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion form  no  part  of  the  education  of  medical  students'  in  this 
country.  He  makes  this  assertion  as  if  he  knows  what  he  was  saying 
— makes  it  with  that  positive,  dogmatic  John  Bull-ism  that  admits  of 
no  contradiction.  From  whence,  in  the  name  of  nonsense,  did  he  de- 
rive his  information  ?  We  are  tempted  to  send  him  an  announcement 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  wherein  he 
may  read  that  that  branch  of  the  Medical  art  is  carefully  and 
systematically  taught  at  the  bedside;  that  it  is  not  taught  orally,  by 
lectures  only,  but  by  an  accomplished  Clinical  Instructor,  whose  duty 
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it  is  to  attend  to  this  laborioas  department,  and  who  does  so  most 
successfully. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  of  the  crowded  institutions  of  our  eastern 
cities  it  is  impossible  for  the  school  to  provide  means  of  practical  in- 
struction, in  its  own  faculty,  for  so  many  pupils;  and  that  they  are 
then,  as  in  London,  obliged  to  employ  private  instructors  in  order  to 
secure  sufficient  training.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  it  does 
not  impair  the  fact  that  the  means  for  clinical  instruction  are  there, 
and  the  payment  of  a  fee  will  secure  them.  This  is  a  pecuniary,  but 
not  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  student;  but  it  exists  as  much  in 
London  as  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  That  it  does  not  exist  in 
Buffalo  is  an  incident  of  a  large  faculty,  abundant  clinical  means,  and 
moderate  classes. 

But  taken  in  its  intended  meaning,  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Lee  is  evi- 
dently a  falsehood  through  gross  ignorance,  and  with  that  censure  we 
may  dismiss  it,  to  turu  our  attention  to  the  Khode  Island  Medical 
Society. 

When  the  committee  awarded  this  prize,  they  knew  that  the  au- 
thor was  English,  but  that  of  course,  under  their  rules,  should  have 
made  no  difference.  But  they  should  not  have  awarded  a  prize  to  an 
essay  containing  gross  mis-statements;  libellous  of  the  profession,  of 
America,  and  American  Medical  schools.  If  they  did  not  know  the 
blundering  ignorance  of  these  allegations,  they  should  have  known  it, 
and  should  not  have  given  them  the  sanction  of  a  State  society.  We 
can  imagine  that  a  little  vanity  had  something  to  do  with  this,  and 
that  the  committee  were  flattered  in  an  English  competition  for  the 
prize.  If  so,  this  is  only  another  instance  of  that  lamentable  toadyism 
which  leads  us  eagerly  to  accept  all  Transatlantic  theories  for  the  un- 
adulterated truth,  and  confide  in  them  with  a  childish  truthfulness. 
It  is  time  we  had  done  with  this.  We  can  never  hope  for  a  strong, 
vigorous  American  literature,  so  long  as  the  American  writer  knows 
that,  no  matter  how  brilliant  his  discoveries,  how  accurate  his  analysis, 
or  how  philosophical  his  reasoning,  he  will  be  set  down  as  necessarily 
inferior,  to  foreign  writers.  The  assumption  is  always  that  the  Euro- 
pean writer  is  the  soundest.  Druitt,  a  medical  student,  compiles  his 
surgical  notes,  and,  having  the  means,  publishes  them.  His  bopk  is 
republished  on  this  side,  and  bears  the  weight  of  a  high  authority; 
while  in  reality,  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  he  had  never  amputated  a 
]mbf  or  excised  a  tumor,  and  since  then  has  failed  to  attain  surgical 
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distiDction.  Sacb  instances  are  numerous,  and  we  shall  never  see  the 
last  of  them  until  American  authors  are  met  by  the  profession  as 
prima  facie^  as  good  as  foreigners.  And  we  are  sorry  and  ashamed 
that  a  State  Society,  even  in  the  diminutive  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
should  have  fallen  into  this  national  sin  and  blunder." — Buffalo  Med, 
Journal. 


SPIRITUAL  MEDICINR 


We  find  upon  our  table  this  morning  the  following,  transmitted 
through  the  post-oflBce  by  the  author  or  some  friend,  viz:  **  A  remedy 
for  flooding  after  confinement.  B.  Take  a  lump  of  alum  about  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut  into  a  cup  of  sweet  milk — let  it  curdle,  then  give 
one  teaspoonful  every  hour  until  better.     Sure  remedy. 

Madame  Frank." 

Such  doctors  and  doctresses  as  the  one  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  revelation  of  this  very  new  remedy  are  now  to  be  found  in 
every  region ;  and  everywhere  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  to 
sustain  them. 

Absurdities  in  medicine  have  ceased  to  awaken  the  surprise  of  the 
intelligent  medical  man,  but  the  recognition  of  such  monstrous  folly 
and  dangerous  trifling  by  enlightened  community,  can  never  cease  to 
astonish  us.  Our  hopes  have  been  that,  to  educate  the  people,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  in  the  fundamental  departments  of  the  healing 
art,  must  tend  to  drive  from  amongst  us  all  impostors,  however  high 
their  apparent  attainments,  and  much  more  the  fools  who  pretend  to 
no  learning  or  philosophy,  but  to  having  spent  many  years  among  the 
Indians  or  Hottentots,  and  gathered  all  the  medical  knowledge  of 
these  very  highly  cultivated  and  refined  nations,  as  the  basis  of 
practice. 

But  it  is  painful  to  observe  that  the  patrons  of  all  such  tom-foolery 
are  often  our  educated  and  refined  citizens — men  whose  common  sense 
laugh  at  such  pretension,  while  their  credulity  leads  them,  with  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant,  into  the  motley  and  hoodwinked  throng  that 
crowd  the  portals  of  ignorance  and  pretension. 

It  is  strange  to  observe  the  extremes  to  which  people  run  in  such 
matters.  At  one  time  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  a 
constant  gulping  of  bulky  and  nauseous  nostrums;  at  another,  feeding 
the  fancy  upon  the  imaginary  contents  of  globules,  requiring  the  eye 
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of  faith  to  see  them;  now  watching  the  habits  of  some  animal  to 
gather  the  medication  which  instinct  indicates;  again  consulting 
"  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  to  draw  from  the  spirit  land  the 
celestial  medicaments  of  its  deceaseless  regions. 

The  uncertainties  of  our  art,  to  some  extent,  are  owing  to  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control,  and  have  given  some  ground  for  the  ridi- 
cule which  has  long  been  heaped  upon  it.  But  how  infinitely  more 
numerous  are  those  things  which  are  the  work  of  charlatans,  empirics, 
fools  and  knaves  which  add  pestice  to  the  sneers  of  the  community. 
A  really  very  ludicrous  idea  must  be  formed  of  a  department  of 
knowledge  claiming  to  be  a  science,  if  we  sifrvey  the  diverse  systems 
of  therapeutics  around  us,  all  claiming  to  be  the  only  true  application 
of  the  principles  of  medicine. 

We  see  the  Steamsonian  Tom  Doctor  kindling  his  fires  at  the  altar 
of  Esculapius — and,  bringing  about  a  welding  heat,  mends  up  the 
broken  human  machine — with  his  motto  in  glowing  letters,  "  Heat  is 
Life."  The  Hydropathist,  with  his  flood  of  water,  pours  Niagara 
into  the  steamer's  jBtna,  and  paints  in  water  colors,  "  Cold  is  Life." 
The  Antipathist  perversely  attempts  to  counteract  disease  by  apposi- 
tion therapeutics,  while  Homoeopathy  more  amicably  compromises  the 
thing,  by  bringing  about,  substituting  an  artificial  for  a  real  disease. 

Eclecticism  proscribes  all  our  heroic  remedies,  but  retains  all  that 
are  worthy  of  confidence — none  which  can  do  harm — professes  to  be 
a  sort  of  omnium  gatherum  of  all  the  good  of  all  the  systems,  without 
the  bad  of  any.  The  Mesmerizer,  by  various  frictions  and  manipula- 
tions, paws  his  patient's  disease  out  of  him,  while  the  Spiritualist 
brings  down  heavenly  influences  and  celestial  wisdom  to  sanctify  his 
original  and  sure  remedies,  (such  as  the  sample  above.) 

The  Clairvoyant  looks  right  through  a  body — has  no  more  use  for 
morbid  anatomy  or  fost  mortem  investigation,  than  their  patients  have 
for  clothes  to  hide  their  nakedness  from  their  penetrating  gaze;  sees 
every  lesion,  present,  past  and  to  come,  and  prescribes  with  a  pre- 
science only  known  to  the  gifted  with  this  eyeless  vision. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  folks  should  any  longer  die  of  disease  ? 
Out  of  so  many  infallible  systems,  strange,  is  it  not,  that  no  one  has 
yet  drawn  the  "  elixir  vitae?"  Alas,  for  all  men  die !  aye,  are  killed 
by  all,  often. 

It  is  because  of  the  fallibility,  nay,  greater  fallibility  of  all  such 
systems,  that  regular  medicine  is  still  the  dernier  resort  to  the  afflict- 
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ed;  when  all  one  idea  systems  fail,  then  they  turn,  with  shame,  back 
to  the  system  which  offers  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  remedial  aid. 

They  come  with  confessions,  that  the  system  which  promises  to  do 
no  more  than  try  to  care  disease  upon  snch  principles  as  learning,  toil, 
investigation  and  philosophy  have  developed  to  ns,  and  which  is  will- 
ing to  own  its  impotency  in  many  cases,  and  acknowledge  their  own 
error. 

There  are  no  specifics,  yet  all  quackery  builds  itself  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  them,  and  enlightened  communities  follow  every  fool  or 
knave  who  cries  aloud,  *^  I  have  found  it  I  I  have  found  it  I''  People 
do  not  stop  to  inquire  as  to  character  of  the  pretender,  but  swallow, 
with  eyes  shut,  the  nostrum,  if  it  be  such,  or  bow  with  blind  credulity 
to  silly  manipulations,  or  with  awe-struck  faith  in  supernatural  revela- 
tions. ' 

Our  Saviour  wept  with  bitter  lamentations  over  a  people  and  city 
who  would  not  hear  and  believe  the  dictates  of  wisdom  or  words  of 
mercy,  though  sanctioned  by  heavenly  manifestations.  He  forebore 
with  them,  until  the  fullness  of  time  brought  the  most  calamitous 
judgments  upon  them.  Men  still  will  be  deluded,  in  spite  of  the 
lessons  of  reason  and  experience;  and  while  we  lament  the  disasters  to 
which  it  constantly  leads  them,  we  have  no  resource  but  to  continue 
to  warn  and  labor  to  save  them  from  impending  physical  ills,  spring- 
ing from  their  wayward  credulity. — Iowa  Med,  Journal, 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE  "WASHINOTON  ENDEMIC. 

[The  following  letters  from  Dr.  Stone,  of  Washington,  will  speak 
for  themselves.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public.  The  investigation  instituted  by  the  Board  of 
Health  on  the  spot  is  likely  to  be  thorough,  while  the  aid  of  profes- 
sional men  everywhere  is  earnestly  invoked.  In  this  city,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  general  opinion  is  that  there  are  difiSculties  in  the 
way  of  any  theory  of  poisoning,  other  than  the  poison  of  bad  air,  to 
which  the  authorities  at  Washington  ascribe  the  endemic;  and  that 
intestinal  diseases  often  result  from  foul  exhalations,  with  or  without 
noxious  odors,  is  matter  of  history  and  experience.  Those  who  at 
first,  before  a  full  development  of  all  the  facts,  inclined  to  the  theory 
that  some  active  poison  had  been  purposely  or  casually  introduced 
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into  the  food  or  drink  at  the  hotel,  seem  to  have  relinquished  that 
view  of  the  subject,  as  they  become  better  informed  as  to  the  patho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  disease,  by  intercourse  with  those  who 
have  had  the  disease,  or  observed  its  phenomena. 

A  number  of  the  cases  which  reached  this  city  were  clearly  inter- 
mittent, especially  in  relapses,  and,  being  treated  by  anti-periodics, 
were  speedily  cured.  This  fact  points  to  the  malarial  origin  of  the 
disease,  and  has  strengthened  this  theory  among  the  doubting.  But 
as  the  whole  subject  has  been  referred  by  our  Academy  of  Medicine 
to  the  section  on  Theory  and  Practice,  of  which  Professor  J.  M. 
Smith  is  chairman,  we  forbear  to  say  more  at  present,  or  until  the 
report  shall  be  forthcoming.] 

David  Meredith  Reese,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Ac,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  9th,  1857. 
Respected  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  cir- 
cular of  our  Special  Committee,  in  regard  to  the  National  Hotel 
Endemic.  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  my  own 
letter,  which  was  published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health  ?  This 
I  do,  as  it  may  be  considered  an  exponent  of  the  facts  brought  be- 
fore and  the  action  taken  by  that  Board,  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
may  possibly,  therefore,  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  giving  us  aid  or 
hints  in  our  researches.  We  of  the  Committee  are  wedded  to  no  pre- 
conceived opinions,  and  are  only  anxious  to  do  our  duty  to  the  public, 
the  sufferers,  and  the  profession,  in  the  most  impartial  manner.  We 
are  only  to  be  the  professional  recorders  and  arrangers  of  the  facts 
and  statements  which  may  be  elicited  from  the  sufferers,  their  physi- 
cians, and  the  profession  at  large.  There  has  been  a  great  outcry 
about  mineral  poison;  hnt,  as  yet,  no  statement  has  beeii  obtained 
from  sufferers  or  others  which  will  for  one  moment  support  such  an 
idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mr.  A  writes  us,  and  says  that  he  suffered 
with  the  disease,  and  Dr.  B  states  **  all  his  symptoms  can  be  account- 
ed for  by  mineral  poisoning."  We  write  to  Dr.  B,  giving  Mr.  A's 
account  of  his  case,  and  receive  the  reply  that  Dr.  B  has  "never  said 
any  such  thing;  that  he  never  stated,  or  even  held  such  an  opinion, 
for  a  moment  1"  I  have  just  opened  another  such  reply,  from  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  in  America,  in  which  he  most  positively 
denies  having  ever  held  the  idea  of  mineral  poison  in  regard  to  those 
cases  which  went  to  him  from  this  city.  His  opinion,  on  the  contrary, 
is  unequivocally  in  favor  of  a  malarial  or  miasmatic  cause,  and  thus 
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he  has  always  expressed  it  I  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  willingness 
to  reproach  and  blame  persons  in  regard  to  this  matter,  than  a  cor- 
dial desire  to  aid  the  Board  of  Health.  The  idea  has  been  broached 
at  the  North  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  '*  wholesale  slaughter,"  in 
order  to  take  the  life  of  oar  venerated  President!  It  is  true  that 
the  President  was  a  sufferer;  yet  a  relative  and  member  of  his  pri- 
vate family  circle,  who' was  constantly  with  him,  and  who  partook  of 
every  meal  with  him  and  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  was  never  for 
one  instant  affected  with  the  disease.  Do  not  mineral  poisons  act 
identically  upon  all  persons  who  ingest  them  ?  Do  not  the  effects 
only  vary  in  intensity,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ingested  and  the 
continued  dosing  of  the  same  ?  If  so,  why  did  the  relative  of  the 
President  entirely  escape  ?  (scientific  allowances  being  made  in  the 
case.) 

Look  also  at  this  evidence:  Messrs.  A,  B  and  C  are  at  the  hotel, 
and  take  their  meals  together.  Mr.  A  escapes  unhurt;  Mr.  B  is 
affected,  and  leaving  the  house  suffers  with  periodical  relapses,  (say 
once  a  fortnight.)  Mr.  C  is  also  affected,  but  does  not  leave  the 
house,  and  must  therefore  continue  to  use  the  supposed  poisoned  flu- 
ids and  solids  at  his  meals;  in  spite  of  this,  C  is  not  one  whit  more 
affected  than  B,  who  leaves  the  house  after  his  first  and  only  meal! 
Mr.  D  dines  at  the  same  table,  takes  all  his  meals  there  for  months, 
and  yet  never  has^  had  an  unpleasant  symptom!  Mr.  E  goes  there 
to  take  away  a  friend  sick  with  the  malady,  and  is  so  affected  by  the 
nauseous  odor  of  the  room,  that  the  ''head  is  put  out  of  the  window" 
to  get  "  the  outside  air,"  as  one  report  says.  This  B  suffers  with 
nausea,  giddiness,  malaise,  anorexia,  with  a  "coppery  taste"  in  the 
mouth  for  hours,  the  taste  lasting  two  or  three  days. 

Much  difficulty  has  apparently  arisen  from  the  careless  manner  in 
which  the  term  "  malaria"  has  been  used.  So  far,  we  find  that  no 
one  has  attributed  it  to  that  which  is  a  purely  febrific  cause ;  but 
rather  to  "miasmatic  influences,"  which  all  sanitary  reports  have 
shown  make  their  impress  upon  the  abdominal  viscera;  or  if  fever  does 
occur,  it  is  typhus  or  pestilential  in  character.  To  yon  these  remarks 
are  entirely  unnecessary,  and  yon  must  pardon  me  for  indulging  in 
them,  as  I  conceived  them  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  conception 
of  the  case.  It  is  wonderful  that  physicians  will  confound  the  results 
of  pure  vegetable  decomposition,  as  evinced  in  "malaria,"  with  those 
of  mingled  animo-vegetal  destruction,  as  in  sewers,  &c.,  giving  rise 
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to  pure  "miasms!"  They  seem  to  forget  that  although  disinfectants 
may  be  used,  they  only  hide  or  "destroy  a  stench,"  and  at  the  same 
time  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  exhalations  of  decomposed 
organic  matter,  which  is  often  without  the  slightest  odor!  As  I  said 
before,  there  has  been  very  great  cordiality  in  abuse,  but  when  we 
call  upon  them  who  have  thus  indulged  for  data  to  refute  the  opinion 
originally  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  stating  that  "we  only 
seek  the  truth,"  we  meet  with  the  most  lukewarm  expressions,  or  else 
a  most  emphatic  and  eloquent  silence  I  ^ 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  cordially  respond  to  our  appeal.  We 
know,  that  as  a  true  man  of  science,  you  have  no  bias;  that  you  are 
not  afraid  to  express  your  opinions.  Pray  be  so  good,  then,  at  your 
earliest  leisure,  to  give  us  your  views  on  the  subject,  and  all  scientific 
references  in  your  remembrance  of  similar  diseases,  as  we  would  be 
glad  to  embody  them  in  our  report. 

Apologising  for  this  trespass  on  your  time,  and  with  many  thanks 
in  advance,  believe  me,  my  dear  Doctor, 

Most  respectfully  your  obd't  serv't, 

ROB.  KING  STONE, 

CKman  of  Special  Com, 

^S*  A  Bubseqaent  letter  communicates  the  following,  viz: 

"But  a  single  supposed  case  has  died  here,  and  he  mot  a  resident  of 
the  house.  I  had  an  autopsy  made  at  once,  last  Saturday.  Is  it  not 
strange,  that  if  corrosive  poison  was  the  cause,  that  the  stomach 
should  not  have  been  the  most  affected?  With  the  exception  of  a 
chronic  ulceration  of  the  cardiac  orifice  (in  a  man  set.  64,)  that 
organ  was  healthy.  The  greatest  disease  was  found  in  the  beginning 
of  the  colon  and  its  transverse  arch.  All  the  glands,  solitary  ^nd 
aguminated,  were  much  enlarged  and  prominent,  and  seemed  to  be 
stained  of  a  grayish  blue  color.  In  fact,  the  greatest  lesion  was  seen 
in  the  glandular  system  of  the  intestines.  I  can  say  no  more,  as  the 
specimens  are  in  competent  hands— chemist  and  microscopists — ^who 
will  soon  give  their  report. 

For  any  aid  you  may  be  able  to  render  us,  be  assured  of  our  sin- 
cere appreciation.  Could  not  you  stir  up  medical  gentlemen  to  write 
to  the  Investigating  Committee,  instead  of  using  the  public  press? 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Doctor,  with  sentiments  of  profound  regard, 
Tour  most  obd't  serv't, 

ROB.  KING  STONE," 
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mnnsRHBTiNG  sxtrgical  cases 

In  the  Practice  of  Gustav  C.  E.  Wkbkb,  M.  D.,  Professbr  of  Surgery  in  the  Geveland  Medical 

College. 

Reported  by  J.  D.  Weaver. 
AMPUTATION  OP  THE  HIP  JOINT: 

On  the  20th  of  March,  185t,  Dr.  Weber  was  requested  bj  Dr.  R. 
Strong,  of  this  city,  to  see  a  man  who  had  received,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  brakeman  on  the  Lake  Shore  Kailroad,  a  severe  injury 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Tlie  soft  parts  were  entirely  crushed 
in  the  whole  circumference  and  thickness  of  the  limb.  The  arteria 
cruralis,  with  its  concomitant  vessels  and  nerve,  lay  bare  from  above 
its  bifurcation  downwards,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  inches,  with  no 
pulse  whatever.  The  thigh  bone  itself  was  not  fractured,  but  more 
or  less  denuded  of  the  periosteum.  The  limb  below  was  cold  and  pre- 
sented all  the  appearances  of  chemical  decomposition.  The  wound 
itself  was  gangrenous,  and  had  an  extent  truly  formidable. 

It  was  ten  days  after  the  accident  when  Dr.  Weber  first  saw  the 
patient,  and  certainly  from  the  severity  of  the  injury  we  can  easily 
judge  what  the  coustitutional  symptoms  were.  The  patient  was  in  a 
hopeless  condition,  but  still  there  was  no  alternative  then  but  to  am- 
putate at  the  hip  joint.  Consequently  this  operation  was  undertaken 
by  Professor  Weber,  and  the  limb  removed  after  the  method  of 
'Beclard  (antero-posterior  flaps).  The  patient  was  brought  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  with  the  skilful  assistance  of  Prof. 
Thayer,  Dr.  E.  Sterling  and  Dr.  Strong,  there  was  no  difificulty  ex- 
perienced in  the  prompt  and  ready  performance  of  the  exarticulation. 

The  loss  of  blood  was  of  no  importance  whatever.  Soon  after  the 
operation  the  patient  rallied  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform,  and 
the  pulse,  which  had  been  weak  and  quick,  improved. 

21 5/  of  March  J  next  day  after  the  operation,  in  the  morning,  found 
the  patient  very  restless,  and  trying  to  interfere  with  his  bandages. 
No  after  hsBmorrhage,  but  abundant  serous  secretion  from  the  wound, 
pulse  increased  in  celerity  (125  beats  per  minute,)  and  weak,  easily 
compressible,  skin  cold  and  moist,  tongue  dry  and  furred,  facies  hyp- 
pocratica.  Ordered  some  beef  tea,  brandy  and  egg  punch,  and  the 
carb.  of  amon.  in  suitable  doses. 

Evening. — Pulse  has  improved  very  little;  skin,  however,  warm  and 
dry;  also  the  expression  of  the  face  better. 

22^  J^a^ch,  morning, — ^^Patient  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the 
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evening  before;  he  had  passed  the  night  quietly  and  with  sleep;  con- 
tinued with  treatment. 

Evening. — ^Yery  restless,  cold  extremities,  hiccough,  pulse  hardly 
perceptible,  quick  respiration,  skin  bathed  with  perspiration,  the  char- 
acteristic hyppocratic  face. 

2Zd  March,  morning. — During  the  previous  night  the  patient  rested 
for  a  little  while  quiet,  then  became  restless  again,  all  former  symp- 
toms increased  until  he  died  at  4  o'clock  this  P.  M.;  thus  72  hours 
after  the  operation. 

Prom  the  fact  that  the  shock  of  the  operation  so  little  influenced 
the  condition  of  the  patient  for  the  worse,  from  the  fact  that  the  loss 
of  blood  was  very  small  and  the  patient  lived  72  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  opinion  is  entertained  by  Professor  Weber  and  the 
gentlemen  who  assisted,  that  this  case  would  have  been  a  successful 
one  if  the  operation  had  been  performed  at  the  prosper  time. 

[To  be  oontinaed.] 

EDITOR'S    T^BLE. 

AMERICAN  MBDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  editors  of  the 
Nashvilh  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the  proof-sheets  of 
their  official  report  of  the  proceedings,  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of 
this  great  medical  congress,  and  only  regret  that  our  number  for  June 
had  gone  to  press  when  it  arrived,  with  such  materials  as  we  could 
then  command.  On  looking  over  our  own  reports,  however,  we  dis- 
cover only  one  important  error  or  omission,  viz.,  the  name  of  Dr. 
C.  B.  Nottingham,  of  Macon,  Geo.,  to  complete  the  Committee  of 
which  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood  is  chairman,  and  to  whom  is  referred  the  reso- 
lutions of  Dr.  Currey.  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Grant,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Dr.  La  Roche,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  remaining 
members. 

The  discussions  in  the  Association,  which  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  above  committee,  were  a  marked  feature  in  the  doings  of 
that  body,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  serial  resolutions  presented  by 
Dr.  Yandell  and  Dr.  Boring,  and  which  were  advocated  on  the  floor 
by  both  gentlemen  with  signal  earnestness  and  ability.  All  these 
resolutions  will  be  found  in  our  report,  as  published  in  the  June  num- 
ber, wherein  the  animus  of  the  action  sought  will  be  apparent.    Cer- 
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tain  colleges  in  the  cooDtrj  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold  two 
sessions  annually,  and  some  of  them  at  very  brief  intervals,  conferring 
degrees  at  the  termination  of  each  session.  A  winter  session  is  either 
immediately  followed  by  a  spring  conrse,  if  at  Atlanta;  or  a  spring 
and  fall  course,  as  at  Albany  and  elsewhere. 

Five  years  since  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion recommended  that  an  interval  of  six  months  should  elapse  be- 
tween each  course  of  lectures  in  any  college,  which  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  second  course  in  the  same  year.  But  as  no  action  was 
had  on  the  subject,  the  recommendation  failed  to  become  obligatory, 
and  its  object  has  not  been  attained. 

Dr.  Yandell  attempted  nothing  more  than  a  re-affirmation  of  the 
former  report,  but  was  understood  to  allude  to  the  course  pursued  at 
Atlanta  College  with  disapproval;  whereupon.  Dr.  Boring  offered  his 
resolutions,  deprecatory  of  any  action  on  the  subject  by  the  Associa- 
tion. The  resolutions  of  Dr.  Currey,  it  will  be  seen,  after  full  dis- 
cussion, were  substituted  for  both,  calling  for  a  full  report  at  the  next 
convention  on  a  uniform  system  of  medical  instruction,  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  the  colleges.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  members  of  this  committee  should  in  "no  respect  be 
connected  with  any  medical  school." 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Currey's  resolutions  go  much  farther, 
and  propose  that  on  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  system 
projected  through  this  committee,  "  no  Institution,  failing  to  conform 
to  it,  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
Association."  This  will  be  legislation  of  a  very  summary  character, 
and  hence  we  have  heard  very  grave  objections  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  schools  from  any  representation  in  the  committee  who  are  to  re- 
port on  the  subject.  But  as  the  standing  committee  on  Medical  Ed- 
ucation is  to  report  at  the  same  time,  and  of  this  Dr.  G.  W.  Norris, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  chairman,  it  is  probable 
that  all  parties  will  have  an  impartial  hearing,  and  whatever  conclu- 
sions are  finally  reached,  let  us  hope  that  wise,  conciliatory,  and  har- 
monious counsels  may  prevail. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratulation  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Washington,  so  central  and  accessible  a  locality,  that  a  very  large 
and  full  delegation  of  the  profession  from  every  section  of  the  conn- 
try  may  confidently  be  expected.  At  the  late  meeting  the  very 
meagre  representation  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  was  a 
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topic  of  QDiversal  regret,  and  ascribed  to  their  distance  from  the  place 
^of  meeting  and  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  required.  Hence 
neither  Massachnsetts,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  nor  Vermont  had  any 
representative;  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  had  but  one  each, 
while  Pennsylvania  had  only  four,  two  of  these  from  Philadelphia; 
and  our  own  State  had  but  five  delegates,  three  of  these  being  from 
the  City  of  New  York. 

But  admitting  all  that  be  said  on  the  score  of  distance  and  the  time 
required,  as  excusing  general  attendance  at  Nashville,  there  is  too 
much  justice  in  the  censures  of  the  medical  press  upon  those  who 
sought  zealously  to  have  their  names  published  by  scores  as  delegates, 
without  any  intention  or  effort  to  attend,  whereby  many  of  our  most 
prominent  institutions  were  left  unrepresented.  These  things  ought 
not  to  be  so,  and  must  not,  in  future,  if  we  expect  to  perpetuate  our 
National  Association. 

Our  own  route  to  Nashville  was  through  the  great  lines  of  South- 
ern Kailroads,  meeting  with  delegates  in  the  cars,  joining  us  in  each 
of  the  States,  and  rendering  the  journey  pleasing  throughout.  We 
returned  by  the  Western  Route,  via  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, and  the  Erie  Railroad,  only  devoting  two  days  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky:  Thereby  hangs  a  tale — 
yet  to  be  written. 

»  mm  m  m 

HEALTH  OF  NEW  TORK. 

Our  city  is  so  covered  with  filth,  and  so  neglected  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, that  its  present  good  health  affords  the  best  evidence  of  the 
salubrity  of  our  climate.  But  the  spring  has  been  backward,  and 
the  temperature  cool  throughout  May  and  June;  hence  the  condition 
of  our  streets,  bad  as  they  are,  has  not  yielded  the  morbid  exhala- 
tions which  will  poison  our  atmosphere  so  soon  as  the  "heated  terms" 
of  July  and  August  are  upon  us,  unless  meanwhile  there  shall  be  a 
general  cleansing  of  the  city,  at  public  or  private  expense. 

We  are  not  among  the  alarmists;  have  no  faith  in  the  "Yellow 
Fever  travelling  North,"  nor  have  we  any  superstitious  notions  of 
contagion.  BuVif  the  hot  weather  shall  suddenly  come  on,  and  our 
streets  continue  as  now,  there  are  no  laws  of  health  which  can  au- 
thorize hope  that  we  shall  escape  an  epidemic.  Its  sources,  when  it 
comes,  need  not  be  sought  for  in  importation  from  foreign  ports,  or 
infection  from  vessels  and  cargoes  detained  at  Quarantine,  as  last 
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year,  for  they  are  patent  at  our  very  doors,  in  the  streets,  lanes,  al- 
leys, courts,  tenant  houses,  sewers,  &c.,  which  are  already  sending- 
forth  the  stench  of  putrefaction,  and  only  need  a  temperature  of  90^ 
for  a  few  days  to  breed  a  pestilence  as  fatal  to  human  life  as  Cholera 
or  Yellow  Fever. 

A  few  thousands  of  dollars,  judiciously  expended  by  honest  men, 
in  a  general  sweeping  and  scouring  of  the  city  from  its  abounding 
nuisances,  would  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which  an 
epidemic  would  cost  us,  besides  a  multitude  of  lives,  which  else  may 
be  sacrificed.  But  what  care  the  politicians  in  office  ?  The  Demo- 
crats are  too  busy  with  the  conflicts  at  Tammany  Hall,  in  relation  to 
our  "model  Mayor*/'  the  Black  Republicans  in  transferring  the  City 
Government  to  the  Albany  Junto;  and  the  Americans  with  watch- 
ing both  parties,  in  view  of  the  next  election.  Neither  the  health  of 
our  city,  nor  economy  in  public  expenditure,  nor  the  safety  of  the 
lives  of  our  population,  seem  to  be  regarded  by  any  of  the  dema- 
gogues in  power,  either  of  the  city  or  the  state. 

Why  the  City  Inspector  does  not  take  the  responsibility,  as  the 
executive  head  of  the  Health  Department,  in  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  hot  weather,  demands  explanation.  Let  him  declare  all 
the  streets  public  nuisances,  and  summon  the  Board  of  Health  to 
abate  these  nuisances  forthwith,  at  any  expense,  precisely  as  he  and 
they  would  do  if  the  pestilence  were  already  decimating  our  fellow 
citizens,  and  as  both  old  and  new  charters  authorize.  We  need  a 
City  Inspector  with  a  back  bone  as  inflexible  as  the  Comptroller, 
and  who  will  defy  the  politicians. 


PUBLIC  REPUDIATION  OF  QUACKBRTII! 

It  is  now  only  three  or  four  years  since  Dr.  James  McClintock,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  an  evil  hour,  consented,  for  a  consideration  of  some 
$5,000,  to  furnish  a  series  of  recipes  for  "  Family  Medicines,"  and  to 
allow  his  name  and  titles  to  accompany  their  announcement,  in  the 
usual  style  of  nostrum  venders,  he  and  his  heirs  retaining  an  interest 
in  the  sales.  The  moneyed  parties  to  this  new  phase  of  quackery 
were  understood  to  be  Thos.  McElrath,  Esq.,  of  the  N,  Y.  Tribune, 
and  Wm.  E.  Burton,  Esq.,  of  the  theatre,  both  of  whom  entered  into 
this  speculation  with  as  high  hopes  as  they  ever  made  investments  in 
any  other  "fancy  stocks;"  and  by  dint  of  columns  of  advertisements, 
and  editorial  puffs  from  all  the  presses  known  to  be  in  the  market  for 
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bhre,  i^  riyalled  Braodreth,  M(^et,  Jayne,  Ajres,  and  even  Hun- 
ter!  in  their  advertising  patronage  to  corruptible  newspapers. 

In  the  notice  we  took  at  the  time  in  the  Gazette,  we  deplored  the 
sacrifice  of  professional  standing  to  which  adverse  ciroamstances  had 
reduced  Dr.  McC,  and  predicted  the  failure  of  the  scheme  as  inevit- 
able, for  the  reasons  then  stated.  The  bubble  soon  burst,  and  the 
"Family  Medicines"  were  a  drug  in  the  market,  with  no  purchasers, 
either  by  wholesale  or  retail,  but  not  until  it  is  said  some  seventy 
thousand  dollars  had  been  sunk  in  the  wild  experiment.  Meanwhile 
Br.  McG.  was  displaced  from  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
his  offence  against  the  code  of  ethics,  and  hence  suffered  a  worse  than 
a  pecuniary  loss. 

Still  he  retained  many*  among  his  old  friends,  who  ascribed  his 
error  to  the  same  cause  which  was  long  ago  urged  by  Shakspeare's 
apothecary,  and  hence  sympathized  with  him  in  his  fall,  and  even 
hoped  for  his  restoration  to  the  ranks  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

Among  these  the  most  active  friends  have  been  found  in  his  native 
city,  Philadelphia,  who  last  year  procured  his  election  to  the  Board 
of  Health;  and,  as  we  learn  by  the  Philadelphia  papers,  he  has  just 
been  elected  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  that  city  to  the  post 
of  Physician-in-chief  to  the  Blockley  Hospital,  an  honorable  and 
pr(»ntnent  professional  position. 

Bimultaneously  he  has  renounced  and  repudiated  all  association 
with,  or  interest  in,  the  business  of  nostrum  vending,  and  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Med,  if  Surg,  Journal  all  his  famous  cele- 
brated recipes  in  detaO,  pro  bono  publico.  We  trust  that  in  his  new 
position  he  may  be  able  to  recover  the  standing,  forfeited,  as  we  think, 
by  an  act  akin  to  "moral  insanity;"  and  prove,  in  the  language  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  that  "true  merit  consists  not  in  a  man's  never 
falling,  but  in  rising  as  often  as  he  falls." 

A  moral  lesson,  which  it  would  be  salutary  for  future  conspirators 
in  quackery  to  learn,  is  taught  in  the  brief  history  of  this  latest  hum- 
bug. Those  who  swallow  nostrums,  do  not,  and  will  not  patronize 
regular  physicians,  or  their  prescriptiona.  Such  will  only  take  "my 
grandmother's  pills,"  or  some  "Indian  mixture,"  or  mystical  com- 
pound of  "roots  and  yarbs,"  or  "magnetic  plaster,"  or  the  invention 
of  some  foreign  mountebank  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  as  Dr. 
Frinkelschnitzenbrenckerstouffer,  or  Baron  C^sar  Augustus  Alonzo 
Fredericus  Polasko.  Had  our  neighbors  of  the  Tribune  and  Amin- 
28 
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adab  Sleek  substituted  either  of  these  for  Professor  McClintock, 
they  might  have  become  as  celebrated  and  successful  as  Dr.  Bran- 
dreth,  or  old  Dr.  Bones,  or  as  the  real  old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend,  of 
Sarsaparilla  memor  j. 

Let  physicians  learn  that  he  who  lends  himself  to  quackery,  and 
prostitutes  a  noble  profession  by  becoming  a  nostrum  vender,  not 
only  forfeits  his  character,  but  sells  himself  for  a  price  which  is  never 
paid,  for  the  receiver  fares  no  better  than  the  thief.  By  becoming 
particeps  criminis  in  a  huge  public  fraud,  bankruptcy  in  reputation 
and  in  purse  becomes  his  legitimate  fate.  Successful  knavery  must 
flourish  in  some  other  field  henceforth,  for  this  latest  device  of  quack- 
ery has  exploded. 

[From  tli«  PhU.  Med.  k  Sarg.  JoanuU.] 

Philadelphia,  June  1,  185*7. 
De.  J.  Bryan: — Dear    Sir — Herewith  I  send  you    copies  of 
formulae  for  medicine,  that  I  have  used  for  many  years  with  great 
success.    Hoping  they  may  benefit  your  readers,  I  am 
Tours  truly, 

James  McClintock,  M.D., 

Late  Prqfettor  rfAnaUmy  and  Surgery  in  the  PhUaddphia  CoUege  of  Medicine. 

1.  Pectoral  Syrup. — Lini  Semina — Marrubii — Eupatorii — Ipecac 
Rad — Scillfle — Glycyrhi  Rad — Arum  Bad — Ascleps  Tube'a — aa  §i.  to 
Oj.    Infuse  in  boiling  water,  and  remain  until  cold. 

Prunus  Virginia — Si.  to  Oj. — the  bark  to  be  broken  coarse  and  in- 
fused in  cold  water  for  24  hours. 

Senega  Radix  Sss.  to  Oiss. — to  be  boiled  down  to  one  pint. 

Chrondus — ^Sss.  to  Oiss. — to  be  boiled  down  to  1  pint — previously 
to  be  macerated  in  cold  water  for  10  minutes,  to  remove  the  unpleasant 
flavor. 

After  infusion  and  boiling,  the  results  are  to  be  strained  together; 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  refined  sugar  to  be  added  to  each  pint  of 
fluid,  which  is  to  be  boiled  a  few  minutes  until  a  syrup  is  formed. 
After  it  cools,  3x.  of  Hoffman's  Anodyne  Liquor  or  Spts.  Ether, 
Sulph.  Comp.  are  to* be  added  to  each  gallon  to  preserve  it.  The 
syrup  is  afterwards  to  be  flavored  with  01.  Amygdalae  Amara  gtt.  zv. 
to  a  gallon. 

Dose,  a  tablespoonful  every  3  or  4  hours. 

2.  Rheumatic  Liniment. — R. — Linim.  Saponis,  Sviij.;  Spts.  Am- 
monia, Si;  01.  Monard,  Siss.;  Tine.  Opii,  Tine.  Arnica,  aa  Siv.;  Tine. 
Colchici,  Siij.;  Spts.  Vin.  Rectif.,  Sviij.  M.  To  be  well  shaken  and 
applied  3  or  4  times  a  day. 
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3.  Anodyne  Mixture. — B.  Chloroform,  Tine.  Arnica,  Tine.  Camphor, 
Tine.  Aconite,  aa  giy.;  Spts.  Vin.  Rect.  Sviij.  To  be  applied  3  or  4 
times  a  day,  or  Internally  take  25  drops  every  3  or  4  hoars. 

4.  DiarrJum  Mixture, — ^Tannin,  5x.;  Tine.  Opii  Acet,  Sij.;  Spts. 
Ammo.  Arom.,  gij.;  Tr.  Lav.  Com.  Svj.;  Aq.  Camp.,  Sxxiv.;  Mac. 
Gum  Acada,  Stj-    The  dose  a  teaspoonfal  every  3  or  4  hoars. 

5.  Tonic  Alt,  Syrup. — R. — Had.  Sarsap.  Cont.  gxij. ;  Rad.  Sassaf. 
Cont.,  Lig.  Gnaiac  rasp.,  Rad  Glycyrrh,  aa  |iij.;  Mezereon  Cont., 
3vj.;  Dalcamara,  Bupat'rii,  aa  gvj.;  Aqua  Cong.  1.  To  stand  3  or  4 
hours,  then  boil  half  an  hour,  strain  and  mix  with  simple  syrup,  then 
add  5x.  Hoffman's  Anodyne  and  5ss.  01.  Galth.  to  each  gallon. 
Dose,  a  tablespoonful  3  times  a  day. 

6.  Rheumatic  Mixture, — ^ — Tine.  Sem.  Colchici,  Tine.  Stram.,  aa 
Ixvj.;  Tine.  Opii  Acet  Sv.;  Tine.  Lav.  Comp.  Sxij.;  Aqua  Cinnam. 
§lxiv.    M.  A  teaspoonful  every  8  hours  in  those  not  so  urgent. 

I.  Anti-Bilious  Fills . — Ext.  Colocynth  Comp.  5i. ;  Ext.  Jalapi 
grs.  XX.;  Sub.  Mur.  Hydg.  grs.  xv.;  Tart.  Antim.  gr.  i.;  Pulv.  Gamb. 
grs.  iij.;  01.  Cari'd  grs.  vj.  M.  In  pil  xxx  div.  Dose,  one  to  four 
at  bed  time. 

8.  Vegetable  Purgative  PUls. — Ext.  Colocynth.  Comp.  5i.;  Ext. 
Jalapi  9ij.;  Pulv.  Gamboj.  grs.  iij.;  Pulv.  Ipecac,  grs.  v.;  01.  Anisi. 
gtt.  vj.    M.  In  pil  xxx  div.    Dose,  one  to  four  at  bed  time. 

9.  Dyspeptic  Eliadr. — R. — Rad.  Colomb.  Cont.,  Rad.  Gentian,  aa 
Siv.;  Sem.  Cardam  Sij.;  Bi.  Carb.  Potass,  5vj.;  Spts.  Vin.  Rect.  oiss; 
Aqua.  Pura.  oyj.  The  articles  are  to  stand  in  water  24  hours,  stirring 
occasionally.    Dose,  I  or  2  tablespoonsful  an  hour  after  each  meal. 

10.  Fever  and  Ague  Mixture. — R. — Sulph.  Quinine  3vj.;  Aq.  Pura 
oj. ;  Acid  Sulph.  9ij.;  Tinct.  Gentian.  C.  Oiss;  Tine.  Capsici  Oss;  Syr. 
Simp.  Oj.;  01.  Gaultheri  gtt.  xv.;  Alcohol  Oj.  M.  Dose,  a  table- 
spoonful  every  hour  for  six  hours  preceding  time  of  chill. 

II.  Hooping  Cough  and  Asthmatic  Mixture. — ^Tinc.  Lobelia  §v.; 
Tine.  Belladonna  giv.;  Chlorfm.  Sij.;  Muc.  Gum  Acacia  gx.;  Aqua 
Pura.  Six.    M.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  3  hours. 

12.  Cough  Mixture. — ^R. — Muc.  Gum.  Acaciae;  Syr.  Tolu;  Scillfle, 
Syrp.  Ipecac,  oaSyj.;  Tine.  Bellandon.  Sij.;Tine.  Lobelia  Siij.;  Colchici 
5is8.;  Vel.  Tine.  Sem.  Colchici  gi.;  Spts.  Nitre  Dulci  giij.  Dose,  a 
teaspoonful  every  3  hours. 

13.  Nervous  Cordial, — R. — Quassia,  Rasped,  lb.  iiss.;  Rad.  Va- 
lerianae, lbs.  iiss.;  Artemisia  Absinth,  lbs.  ij.;  Rad  Serpentaria,  lbs., 
iiss.;  Aq.  Bulliet;  Cong,  vj.,  M.  ft  infusion,  and  add  Tinct.  Gentianse; 
C,  Cong.ivss.;  Strychnine,  grd.  cxx.;  Acid  Acetic  giss.;  Tinct.  Santal, 
Sviij.    M.  Dose,  a  tablespoonful  3  times  a  day. 
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DR.  JAMES  McCLOStTOCK, 

has  been  appointed^  by  tke  Guardians  of  tbtt  Poor  of  Philadelphia, 
Resident  Physician-in-chief  at  the  Blockley  Hospital  of  that  city. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Assistant  Physicians  have  resigned  in 
a  body,  alleging  as  a  reason  the  late  exclnsion  of  Dr.  McC.  from  the 
American  Medical  Association,  for  his  amalgamation  with  nostrum 
Tenders.  They  seem  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  this  appointment  was 
not  made,  nor  even  recommended  by  anybody,  nntU  after  he  had 
made  a  public  recantation  of  the  error  of  hiis  life,  and  a  disclaimer  of 
all  participation  in  the  medical  heresy  for  which  he  had  been  censured 
by  his  peers  and  condemned  by  the  Profesaon.  But  for  this  assur- 
ance, our  signature  advising  his  appointment  could  never  have  been 
obtained,  much  less  would  we  have  testified  to  his  qualifications  as  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon,  fitting  him  for  the  place.  But  learning  by 
authority  that  he  had  made  all  the  atonement  in  his  power  for  his 
violation  of  the  code,  of  ethics,  and  being  assured  that  he  would  "go 
and  sin  no  more,"  our  resentment  for  his  temporary  apostacy  ceased, 
and  the  recollection  of  what  he  has  been  as  a  medical  teacher  and 
practitioner,  revived  the  long-time  friendship  which  his  error  had  bro- 
ken, and  we  could  not  withhold  our  forgiveness  of  the  repentaiit  wan- 
derer, consistent  with  our  reverence  for  the  "higher  law." 


PROFESSOR  BORBMtra 

The  spacious  Academy  of  Music  has  been  illuminated  by  this  gen- 
tleman's experimental  lecture  on  Light,  in  behalf  of  a  meritorious 
public  charity,  and  before  an  overflowing  audience.  He  is  since  en- 
gaged in  giving  popular  lectures  on  the  Chemical  history  of  Creation, 
illustrated  by  brilliant  experiments,  to  crowded  houses,  attracted 
away  from  the  opera  and  the  drama  by  the  superior  charms  of  phil- 
osophy and  science. 

DR  ALEXANDER  F.  VACHE, 

whose  recent  decease  we  are  called  upon  to  record,  had  long  occupied 
a  high  position  in  the  medical  councils  of  this  city,  having  successivelj 
filled  the  posts  of  Resident  Physician  to  the  Alms  House  and  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  Physician-in-chief  to  the  Marine  Hospital  and  to 
the  Cholera  Hospital,  &c.  He  was  the  author  of  our  present  Quar- 
antine Laws,  and  has  been  the  chosen  adviser  of  our  city  authorities 
in  the  erection  of  our  Lunatic  Asylum,  Hospital  buildings,  &c.     As 
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a  physician  and  surgeon,  he  was  highlj.  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
skilly  while  his  amiable  manners  endeared  him  to  manj  friends.  His 
bereaTed  family  have  the  sympathy  of  many  friends.  His  health  had 
been  long  feeble,  though  his  sudden  death  was  unexpected.  We 
learn  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  dropsy.  The  Hon.  Mayor  and  City 
Council  honored  his  memory  by  resolutions  of  respect,  and  by  attend- 
ance upon  his  funeral  in  a  body. 


DEATH  OF  Dr.  JOHN  NEILSON. 

On  the  eve  of  our  going  to  press,  we  learn  that  this  excellent  and 
venerable  man  has  ceased  to  live.  He  was  truly  a  model  man,  our 
exemplar,  professionally  and  morally,  of  what  a  physician  ought  to  be. 
Dr.  Neilson  was  the  oldest  medical  man  in  New  York,  and  had  been 
for  several  years  an  octogenarian.  Still,  until  within  a  few  weeks, 
Ms  tall,  erect  and  manly  form  might  be  seen  in  our  streets,  on  his  way 
to  the  houses  of  his  patients,  who  still  claimed  his  services,  preferring 
his  counsels  to  those  of  any  other  physician,  as  well  they  might,  after 
three  generations  had  proved  him  worthy  of  their  confidence. 

Dr.  Neilson  had  long  been  eminent  in  the  profession,  which  he 
adorned  by  his  dignity  and  gravity,  his  learning  and  his  skill. 
He  had  ever  felt  and  exhibited  the  profoundest  contempt  for  quackery 
in  all  its  forms,  and  scorned  defiling  his  garments  by  any,  the  least 
recognition  of  Homoeopathy  or  Spiritualism,  those  kindred  medical 
heresies,  or  any  associt^ion  with  their  disciples.  He  lived  and  died  a 
humble  and  sincere  Christian  man,  which  may  be  considered  his 
highest  eulogy.    "We  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope." 

STRONG  WRITING. 

Dr.  Barstow,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  has  written,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  American  Medical  Monthly,  a  scorching  reply  to  a  Dr.  Richardson, 
who  ventured  to  criticize  a  paper  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  on  "Chloroform 
in  Delirium  Tremens,"  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  wherein  he  unluckily  assailed  the  professional  reputation 
of  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Kelly,  Dr.  B.'s  worthy  preceptor.  We  have 
seldom  read  so  withering  a  reply,  albeit  its  severity  consists  in  its 
justice.  No  one  knew  Dr.  Kelly  better  than  we,  for  he  was  our 
pupil  and  friend  in  1847-8,  and  we  know  that  in  tl!e  use  of  chloro- 
form, as  in  all  else,  he  was  a  skilled  and  conscientious  practitioner, 
whom  it  is  presumption  in  Dr.  Kichardson  to  gainsay,  and  meriting 
t^he  rebake  which  Dr.  B.  has  so  well  administered. 
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Our  readers  will  fiid  on  another  page  the  annonncement  and  circu- 
lar of  the  Faculty  in  this  third  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  It 
is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  its  appearance  thus  early  in  Jnly  is  indica- 
tive of  the  wide-awake  spirit  which  characterizes  this  school,  and  is, 
withal,  one  element  of  its  success.  We  repeat  what  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  say,  that  we  know  of  no  school  in  the  country  better 
manned,  or  where  medical  students  will  find  greater  facilities  for 
thorough  education. 


CIRCtTLAR 

The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  committee  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Washington  to  communicate  with  residents  of  this  city  and 
persons  elsewhere,  in  order  to  procure,  if  possible,  further  authenti- 
cated information  in  regard  to  the  malady  which  recently  preyailed  at 
and  was  known  as  the  ''  endemic  of  the  National  Hotel."  No  fatal 
cases  have  occurred  in  this  community;  but,  as  vague  and  unantheoti- 
cated  statements  have  reached  us  that  persons  have  died  elsewhere 
from  this  cause,  we  take  this  as  the  only  sure  mode  of  calling  upo& 
physicians  and  persons  abroad  to  favor  ns  with  statements  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  persons  who  thus  have  died.  We  desire 
to  obtain  a  description  of  the  course  and  symptoms  of  their  disease; 
the  opinion  formed  as  to  its  origin,  and  the  reasons  therefor;  the  treat- 
ment adopted  in  the  cases,  and  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nations or  chemical  analyses  of  the  dejections  from  the  sick,  if  any 
such  were  made.  As  the  guests  of  that  hotel  are  wide  cast  over  the 
land,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  the  names  and  residences  of 
their  physicians,  and  must  therefore  appeal  to  them  through  the  public 
press  for  the  information  desired.  Their  prompt  attention  (by  letter 
to  the  committee)  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  Board  of  Health 
and  this  community,  and  perhaps  be  of  great  service  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  public  health  and  medical  science. 

Papers  friendly  to  the  above  objects  will  confer  a  favor  on  the 

Board  of  Health  by  publishing  this  card. 

*  Robert  King  Stone,  M.  D. 

James  E.  Morgan,  M.  D. 

Cam,  Board  Health* 
Washinoton,  May  7,  1867. 
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BOOK   NOTICES. 

Indigenous  Races  of  the  Eabth;  or,  New  Ghafteks  of  E^thnologicalInquibt, 
inclading  monographs  on  special  departments  of  Philology,  Iconography, 
Cranioecopy,  Palseontology,  Pathology,  Archaeology..  Comparative  Geography 
and  Natural  History.  Contributed  by  Alfred  Maury,  Francis  Pulszky,  and 
J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  M.D.;  with  communications  from  Professor  Joseph  Leidy, 
M.D.,  and  Professor  L.  Agassiz,  LL.D;  presenting  fresh  investigations,  docu- 
ments, and  materials,  by  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  George 
R.  Gliddon,  formerly  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cairo,  authors  of  the  "'  Types  of  Man- 
kind."   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1857. 

This  formidable  volume,  abounding  in  charts  and  engravings,  many  of  which 
are  colored,  and  upon  which  the  publishers  have  very  creditably  performed 
their  part,  is,  as  its  interminable  title-page  indicates,  a  sort  of  "  omnium  gath- 
erum" of  a  paternity  almost  as  multiple  as  the  races  of  men  who  are  alleged 
to  be  indigenous  to  certain  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  who,  it  seems,  were 
neither  created  nor  yet  born,  but  for  all  that  appears,  like  Topsy  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  must  have  "  growed."  We  have  not  read  the  book  through,  nor 
do  we  believe  anybody  else  ha!>,  or  will  commit  this  folly;  nor  have  we  ever  yet 
found  any  one  who  had  read  its  predecessor,  the  "  Types  of  Mankind,''  by  the 
same  authors.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  they  were  ever  intended  to  be  read, 
but  only  to  be  sold,  like  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  to  which  indeed  they  bear  a 
strong  analogy  by  their  horrid  dulness,  notwithstanding  their  seeming  edge, 
which  is  meant  to  out,  but  spoiled  in  the  making. 

We  have  read  90  much  of  this  last  volume  that  we  think  we  can  "  see  through 
it,"  and  divine  its  animus  and  its  tendency,  neither  of  which  we  can  commend. 
Hence  we  shall  be  excused  for  expressing  the  wish  that  its  numerous  authors 
had  better  employment,  and  that  their  ability  and  learning  were  expended  in 
more  utilitarian  pursuits,  than  in  perverting  science  to  the  service  of  *' philoso- 
phy falsely  so  called."  Like  a  multitude  who  have  preceded  them  in  kindred 
speculations,  they  attempt  to  account  for  everything  in  the  universe  by  the 
light  of  rationalistic  theories  alone;  and  refuse  to  learn  that  in  the  broad  do- 
main of  nature  every  explorer  encounters  chasms  which  he  finds  impassable, 
unless  the  light  of  revelation  builds  a  bridge  to  provide  for  his  infirmities.  He 
who  refuses  this  higher  light,  and  repudiates  this  higher  law,  must  walk  in 
darkness  and  have  no  light.  And  "  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  will  fall 
^nto  the  ditch." 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

7^e  Medical  Chronicle  of  Montreal  is  among  our  most  valued  ex- 
changes, and  comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress,  betokening  prosperity.  Drs. 
Wright  and  MacCullum  are  the  journalists  for  the  times,  and  deserve 
success. 
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The  Atlanta  Medical  College  has  opened  its  summer  coarse  of  lec- 
tures with  an  increased  class,  and^  with  so  able,  harmonious  and  en- 
terprising a  Faculty,  is  sure  of  success.  The  opposition  they  have 
encountered  from  rival  schools  has  only  quickened  their  energies 
and  hastened  their  prosperity.  Professor  Means  and  Professor  Bor- 
ing made  the  speeches  of  the  session  at  the  late  Nashville  Convention, 
and  secured  many  friends.  Professor  Westmorland's  correspondence 
with  his  journal,  from  Paris,  is  the  best  we  have  seen. 

At  the  'New  York  Hosjpital,  the  usual  annual  ballot  for  medical 
officers  was  lately  taken;  but  instead  of  the  unanimity  in  re-electing 
all  the  incumbents,  there  was  a  flutter  among  the  surgeons  when  it 
was  found  that  on  a  number  of  the  ballots  of  the.  Qovemors  the  name 
of  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  had  been  substituted  for  the  Professor  last 
elected.    Can  anybody  tell  the  cause  f 

Professor  Worthington  Hooker  has  written  the  best  book  we  have 
seen  on  Physiology  for  schools.  It  is  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature^  and 
is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  York. 

Amylene. — This  new  ansesthetic,  supposed  to  be  better  and  safer 
than  ether  or  chloroform,  has  proved  suddenly  fatal  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Snow  himself,  to  a  patient  on  whom  Mr.  Ferguson  was  operating 
for  fistula  in  ano.  All  attempts  at  resuscitation  failed.  Dr.  S.  de- 
tails the  unfortunate  case  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

A  Medical  Convention  is  called  at  Richmond,  by  the  Virginia  State 
Medical  Society,  to  unite  in  memorializing  the  Legislature  to  appoint 
a  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  for  that  State,  with  the  view  to 
separate  the  licensing  from  the  teaching  power.  This  is  progress  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Washington  City  solicit  information  from 
physicians  and  others  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  relation  to  the 
victims  of  the  late  endemic  at  the  National  Hotel.  We  trust  that 
this  call  will  be  responded  to  by  all  who  can  throw  any  light  upon 
this  dark  subject.  We  venture  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  any- 
body sickened  except  those  who  drank  liquors  at  the  bar  of  the 
hotel,  or  procured  therefrom.  Let  the  bad  rum  be  analyzed,  and  the 
"mixers"  who  supplied  the  hotel  be  examined  under  oath. 
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A  Br,  LeMbach  (7)  of  Newark,  iV.  /.,  is  out  in  the  Reporter  with 
a  lame  and  impotent  apology  for  the  medical  witnesses  in  the  Hun- 
tington trial,  both  of  whom  are  defended  and  even  eulogized  for  th^ir 
Yersion  of  "  moral  insanity.''  The  writer,  whoever  he  is,  belongs  to 
the  Medical  know-nothings,  and  betrays  his  ignorance,  or  worse,  by 
the  most  flagrant  perversion  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  is  possibly 
himself  a  victim  of  moral  insanity,  which  must  excuse  his  moral  de- 
pravity, which  seems  to  be  pathognomic. 

American  Druggists^  Circular, — This  monthly  sheet  seems  to  have 
degenerated  into  an  advertising  medium  for  the  nostrum  venders, 
through  whom  its  vaunted  circulation  must  be  achieved,  as  by  Doctor 
Bones,  et  id  omne  genus.  Surely  our  respectable  American  Druggists 
must  be  ashamed  of  it.  See  the  latest  number.  We  predict  a  short 
career  for  the  concern,  so  that  they  will  be  wise  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,  and  while  the  quacks  can  pay. 
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PEWNSYLVAWIA  COLLEGE. 

H«dloal  Departii&«nt.~S«sslon  of  1857-'58^ 

FACULTY. 


DAvm  Gilbert,  K.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrici  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Alfrxd  SmuL  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
P^ctice  of  Medicine. 

John  Neill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  J.  Rrasi,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Chemistry. 


John  B.  Btodui,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapen- 
tics  and  Materia  Medica. 

Francis  G.  Smitb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine. 

T.  G.  RiCBARDBON,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Special 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

H.  W.  De  Saussurx  Ford,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Frank 
Bell,  M.  D.,  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 


The  Session  of  1857-58  will  commence  on  Monday,  12th  of  October,  and  continue,  without  in- 
termission, until  the  first  of  March.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  D^^ree  of  Doctor^of 
Medicine  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  The  Commencement  for  conferring  D^reei 
will  take  place  early  in  March,  causing  as  little  detention  of  the  Graduating  Class,  after  the  close 
of  the  Lectures,  as  possible. 

There  will  also  be  an  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation,  on  the  1st  of  July;  the  D^pree, 
in  such  cases,  being  conferred  at  the  ensuing  Commencement  in  March. 

The  Booms  for  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  open  early  in  September. 

The  Faculty,  satisfied  of  the  paramount  importance  of  Hospital  Instruction,  will  supply  all 
their  Students,  first  amrse  as  wdt  as  second  course^  gratuiiotuly,  toith  a  Clinical  Tided  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania BospUdl. 

The  College  Clinic  will  be  conducted  on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  throughout  the 
Session. 

The  Register  of  Matriotilants  will  be  open  in  the  College  Building  early  in  September.  The 
Janitor  will  always  be  present  at  the  College,  to  give  every  necessary  assistance  and  information 
(as  regards  board,  Ac),  to  students,  on  their  arrival  in  the  city. 


Matriculation  (paid  once  <mly) $  5  00 

For  each  Professor's  ticket 16  00 

Graduation 30  00 

FRANCIS  G.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Re^strar, 

Jtdy,  1857.  No.  1504k  IValnut,  above  15tli  Street. 


CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

xt  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  co 
.  next,  and  continue  sixteen  w6eks. 

John  Delamater,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 


T 


HE  next  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  WEDNESDAY  of  NOVEM- 
BER next,  and  continue  sixteen  w6eks. 

Jared  p.  Eirtland,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jaoqb  Delamater,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

GusxAT  C.  E.  Wbrer,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  A.  Knowlton,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 


T.  Lano  Casbelb,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany. 

Proctor  Thater,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

H.  E.  CusHiNO,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  prosecution  of  Practical  Anatomy  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Surgical  and  Medical  Cliniques,  at  which  operations  are  performed  and  cases  prescribed  for 
and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  every  week. 

Fees— For  Lectures,  $60;  Matriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $20.  Good  board  from  $2  to  $8  per 
week.    For  further  information  apply  to 

JOHN  DELAMATER,  M.D., 

Gletilaiid,  Qmo,  May,  1867.  JDemm  •#*  ike  WmMitiff* 
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ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

T-vro  ftell  Coones  of  I<eetiires  are  dell-rered  annoalljr.  The  Fall  Coarse  com- 
mences OB  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  and  the  Spring  Coarse  on  the  third  Tuesdaj  in 
Febraary.  Each  Coarse  continaing  sixteen  weeks.  Uegrees  are  conferred  at  the  dose  of  each 
term. 


AiDXR  March,  H.  D.,  Professor  of  Saxvery. 

Jambs  McNaughton,  m.  D.,  Prof,  of  theTheory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

James  H.Armsbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Thomas  Hun,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institates  of 
Medicine. 


Amos  Dban,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jarispradence 

Howard  Towmbknd,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

J.  V.  P.  QuACiUENBUHU,M.D.  ,Prof .  of  Obstetrics. 


Fees  for  a  single  coarse,  $60;  for  two  coarses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matricalation  fee,  $5 
Graduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  famished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  believed  to 
be  equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  College  in  the  coxmtry .    Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,50  per 

'**  JOHN  V.  p.  QUACKENBUSH,  Registrar. 


DNIVERSITT  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medlcsd  Dep«rtm«nt«— Session  1856— 57.~The  Sixth  Annual  Course  of  Leotores  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  8d  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  Mardi. 


Paul  F.  Evb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 
Surgery. 

John  M.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

W.  E.  BowuNQ,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

A.  H .  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


C.  E.  Winston.  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

J.  Bkrrikn  liNDSLST,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

Thomas  R.  Jbnninos,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana* 
tomy. 

WiLUAM  T.  Briogs,  M.  D.,  A^unct  Professor 
of  Anatomy. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

A  full  Prdiminary  Count  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors, 
commencing  also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
chajve. 

A  Qiniaue  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  are 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  presence  of  the  dass. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University  is  $105.  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,) 
$5:  Practical  Anatomy,  $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  per  week.    Further  information  or  Catalogue,  apply  to 

PAUJL  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

\  0f  the  WmeuUff, 


NASHvnxB,  Tknn.,  June,  1856. 


CASTLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Gastleton  Medical  College.  The  SPRING 
SESSION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  Degrees  are  conferred 
at  the  close  of  each  term. 


AuncRT  Smiih,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

William  Swkrskr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

MiDDLKTON  GOLDSMRH.M.  D.,  Prof.  of  Sorgery 

Wm.  C.  KiTTRi^pK,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp 


CoRTBON  La  Ford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

Gborob  Haouet,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History. 

Adrlan  T.  in^ooDWARD,  M.  D.,  Prof.  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


Feb.— For  Lectures,  $50;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  CoIl^;es,  $10* 
Matricalation,  $5;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2,00  to  $2,50  per  week. 


GiBuroir,  Yt.,  .Ttifw,  1856 


A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M^D.,  Registrar. 
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ATLATTTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


T 


he  third  coarse  of  Lectures  in  thif  Institation  will  commence  on  the  Ist  Monday  in  Hay, 
and  continue  four  months. 

FACULTY: 


Alxxandkr  ICkans,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy. 
W.  F.  WKncoRXLAKD,  H.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prinei- 


•  pies  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 


H.  W.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

John  W.  Joins,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

JssB  BoRixa,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

J.  Q.  WvruomsASD,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


Joseph  P.  Looan,  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology 
and  General  Pathology. 

L.  C.  H.  Wnaos,  M.D.,  Demonstratorof  Ana- 
omy. 

Frb.—- For  the  Course  of  Lectures,  $105.  Matriculation,  (once  only,  )$5.  IMssectIng  ticket, 
(taken  once)  $10.    Graduation  fee,  $25. 

The  facilities  now  afforded  \)y  the  Institution  for  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  medical 
science  the  ensuing  season,  will  make  the  course  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  Dissecting  Room,  in  the  new  Coll^  Building,  furnished  with  sky-light,  and  supplied  iriih 
soun    material,  will  be  opened  by  the  151h  of  April. 

Good  board  can  be  had  for  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

For  further  information  address 


Ailauta,  6a.,  FVt.  25,  1857. 


J.  G.  WESTMOilUBIjAND,  Dean. 


TO    THE    HEDICAIi    PROFE88I01V. 

^^Ferrnginons  Preparations.'' 


Would  call  the  attention  of  Physicians  and  Draggtsts  to  their  large  assortment 
of  Ferruginous  Preparations,  protected  by  a  covering  of  sugar,  so  as  to  warrant 
their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  These  Sugar  Coated  Pills  or  Drag^es,  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Grarnier,  Lamourouz  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  are  warranted  to  contain 
the  exact  proportions,  and  prepared  from  the  very  purest  articles;  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  those  we  can  furnish  in  any  quantites  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
price,  viz:  Iodide  Lactate,  Hydrogen  reduced,  Manganese  and  Iron,  ValleVs 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Iron,  also  (^imne  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  all  the  combina- 
tions of  Extract  of  Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Iron,  Assafatida  Pills;  all  the  alka- 
loids in  granules  of  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  of  a  grain,  Opium  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  and 
other  U.  S.  Pharm.  Pills. 

PHYSICIANS'  PRESCRIPTIONS 

will  be  put  up  with  the  above  Drag^  or  Sugar  Goatad  Pills  only  when  pre- 
scribed; thus  for  abreviation  S.  G.  at  the  end  of  the  pill  prescribed,  or  the  full 
word  Drag^es  of  Iodide  Iron,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  correct  lists,  with  proportion  of  active  ingredients  in  each  Dragee  or 
Pill. 

By  Addressing, 

DELLVC  k  COi,  Dkpeisiiig  A^tbeearies, 

«3«  BftOASWAir,  and 

2MO^  S^urtti  ATeinie. 

P.  8.    M«8a9.  H.  G.  Blaik  A  Go.,  of  Philadelphia,  .will  take  pleasure  in  show- 
ing the  specimens  to  the  physicians  of  that  city. 
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AN   INVALUABLE   WORK, 

irOT  OKLY  TO  PHYi^ICtAKS  AKIhStTTDSNTS,  BUT  TO  TXE  FTTBLIC  AT  LABGE. 

Cetter0  to   a  Uoung  ){)l)Qdutan: 

By  JAMZB  JAOKiBON,  M.D.,  I1L.D., 

This  work  hM  met  with  the  most  hearty  commendation  from  the  Medical  Profession  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  the  results  of  fifty  years'  experience  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cian in  the  country.  And  such  is  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  that  not  only  medi- 
eal  men,  but  nurses,  heads  of  families,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  will 
find  it  of  the  greatest  service.  In  1  vol.  12mo,  Price  fl.  49"  Sent  any  distance  under  8000  miles 
on  receipt  of  price. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSaN  «c  C50., 

Dee.  2t  Pi^lUlMr*,  18  Winter  9t*,  Bmiton. 

SO-  o  ^10  Zl  . 

The  Bobeeriber  having  vemoved  Arom  880  Broadway,  coiner  of  Walker  Street,  aU  orders,  ia 
future,  for  his  Preparations  are  to  be  addressed  to 

THOMAS  T.  GREEN, 

Apothecary^ 
862  Broadway,  oomer  of  14th  Streetf 

.    UNION  PLACE  HOTEL. 

Meebanieal  Treatment  of  Surg^ieal  Diseases. 

The  BUbBcriher,  haTing  been  solicited  by  ^e  profession,  wlH  devote  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  treatment  of  deformities,  and  those  diseases  resulting  in  dis- 
tortions. 

Among  the  former,  are  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Club-Feet,  "Wry-Neck, 
Ac.;  of  the  latter,  are  Ulceration  of  the  Yertelnw  (Potts'  disease).  Ulceration 
of  the  Hip  and  ether  Joints,  &c. 

His  apparatus  also  facilitates  the  cure  of  that  difficulty  termed  Spinal  Irri- 
tation. His  mode  of  treatment  of  many  of  these  ^seases  is  new,  and  he  is 
happy  to  say,  meets  the  approbation  of  eminent  men  in  the  profession.  In 
Potts' disease,  in  the  recent  cases,  his  apparatus  will  restore  and  retain  the 
figure  erect,  while  it  also  shortens  very  much  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In 
club-feet,  in  children  and  yomtii,  he  relieves  them  without  an  operation,  and 
without  restraint  to  the  motions  of  the  joints* 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kihdly  offered  their  names  as  references: 
Dr.  G.  Buck,  Dr.  H.  Gbben, 

"    J.  R.  Wood,  "    A.  B.  Whiting, 

"    G.  F.  Woodward,  "    J.  Linsly, 

'*    J.  Davis,  ''    A.  G.  Joslin,  Everett  House. 

Messrs.  S.  &  &  W.  Wood.  261  Pearl  Street 

8^3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  MATTSON'S  Patent  Premlmn  Family  and 
otber  Syring^es.  Tbe  best  assortment  in  tbe  U. 
States.  Manufactured  by  M attson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Beware  of  Inferior  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 

ASILiVBR  imSDAIf,  (the  highest  premiun.V  wan  awarded  by  the  Massaehusetta  Char. 
Mec.  Association  in  September,  1856,  to  ••  MATTSON'S  BiJLSTIC  VAIiVB  STR- 

INOBS.'*  The  Judges  were  Drs.  Henry  6.  Clark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gay,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  ^ys- 
tal  Palace,  New  York;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  various  other 
Associations.  .^— 

KATTSON'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  SYBINGE-^This  has  no  rival  in  point 
of  neatness,  efficiency  and  portability.  It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 
elastic  valves;  fills  itself  through  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable male  and  female  self-syringe.  **  The  best  enemata  apparatus 
known  to  us,"  was  the  report  of  the  aforesaid  Char.  Mec.  Assoc.  Each 
Syringe  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mattson's  Illustrated  Mantud  of  JHree- 
tunUf  a  volume  of  164  pages. 

ABNOTT'S  CHEAP  ELASTIC  STRINGE,  Manufactured  by  Hattson  k 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valves. 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Sold  without  the  Manual. 

BKattson's  Vatent  Vocket  Byringe. 

A  small  sized  metallic  pump,  with  elastic  valves,  and  differing  entirely 
from  other  pump  syringes,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  may 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  use  of  vaginal  in- 
jections; hence  ladies  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  pump  Syringe. 
Sold  with  the  ManuaL 

Mattson'B  Patent  Metallic  Pump  Syringe. 

Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  valves.  It  is  neat,  well 
^  made,  already  a  favorite  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  The 
',  Manual  is  included. 

Jl^  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
said  of  the  aforesaid  Manual: — ''  It  appears  to  be  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature,  and  free  from 
any  tendency  to  empiricism." 

General  Depot,  MATTSON  Si  CO.,  39  Tvemont  Street,  Boston. 
Jl^  For  sale  bv  the  principal  Druggists.    liberal  discoui^  to  the  Trade.    Priced  Grculars 
furnished  on  application. 

f  Dr.  Blattson  lias  revoked  tbe  Ag^nejr  of  Bfarlc  'Worthley,  and  Umm  no  eon- 
nectlon  -wltli  JUm,  nor  lils  l&lred  man,  Thomas  Lieirls. 


MECHANICAL^  SURGERY. 

ARTMCIAL  LEGS,  "PALMER'S  PATENT," 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 

X»ATi1Vn!n=i.  db   0€^., 

At  378  Broadway,  New  York;  376  Ohesnut  Streeti  Philadelphia;  and 
Springfield,  Mass. 

THBSB  IjIMBS  are  radically  and  essentially  different  in  their  mechanism,  their  opera 
tion,  usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordinarily  made  and  sold     They  are  beautifully 


adapted  to  every  variety  of  stump;  for  every  age  and  sex;  and  for  walking  with  the  utmost  ease 
,  .  ,  ,     .        ...  iglnc         ..... 

.  and  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  (including  upwart 

ty-flve  persons  wearing  pairs  of  them,)  are  in  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  these  limbs. 


and  gracefulness,  as  also  for  actively  engaging  m  every  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

^^*  Upward  of  two  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  (including  upward  of  twen- 


Bntlre  satlsfaetlon  Is  g^iuuranteed. 

S^Pamphlets  containing  BtferenoeSj  and  the  most  rdiaHble  iftformaHonf  are  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  tixem.  Rxfrrxncbs. 

YALEMTINB  MOTT,  H.  D.  I        J.  H.  GARNOGHAN,  M.  D. 

WnXARD  PAHKER,  M.  D.       ALFRED  C.  POST,  M.  S 

JOHN  C.  CBEESEliAN,  M.  D 
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_  ^   ,     -  -.,__-_-_-__-    - -,_,-_-_■_  ■-_-_  _-^-,_,-,._,-_  .-^_-,,-_- ..^^ ^ 

SXTRGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

H.  HERNSTEIN, 

iLkinrrAoruiaR  o»  ascd  dsalbr  in 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRUMENIS, 
NO.   393   BKOADWAY, 

Between  White  and  Walker  streets,  NEW   YORK. 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Sorgeons,  Physicians  and  Dentists,  to  his 
esctensive  stock  of  Surgical,  Dental  and  other  instrciments,  at  his  store,  No.  393 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  constantly  being  replenished  and  added  to  from 
his  Steam  Factory,  No.  81  Duane  Street,  in  this  city. 

Having  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  his 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finish;  and  having  supplied  many  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  the  award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  their  Gold  M&- 
dalf  which  was  voted  to  H.  HemstHn  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz  :  Dra,  Reese^  Camochanf  and  (xiltnant  who  cer- 
tified to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particularl;^  invited  to  inspect  his  In- 
struments, and  judge  of  their  superioritv  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  priee$. 
In  this  respect  he  shrinks  from  no  comparison,  when  the  quality  and  ^ish  of 
his  Instruments  are  appreciated. 

^^*  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships,  or  Plantations,  always  on  hand,  of 
superior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 


DBIiliUC  A  CO.  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Faculty  to  a  neio  mode 
of  administering  Sulphuric  EQur^  by  which  means  a  known  qumUtUy  of  the  remedy  is  given, 
without  «m«a,  UuU  or  enapcraiion.  They  have  also  receired  a  fresh  supply  of 

TANNATE  OF  QUINmE, 

n  bulk,  in  one  grain  pills,  and  in  Lozenges  free  from  taste,  each  package  bearing  the  seal  and 
guarantee  of  Burreswill,  the  inventor;  also 

Beale's  Celebrated  Chloroform, 

the  purest  and  safest  Chloroform  in  use.    All  the  above  articles  to  be  had  from  the  Agents, 

DELLUC  &  CO.,  Pharmaoeatioal  Chemists, 

635  Broadway,  and  250  Fmrth  Ave,,  cor,  20^A  St. 


i 


c 


Phfladelphia  Sorgeoas'  Baadage  lastttate,  g^^ 

No.  4  NORTH  NINTH  STREET. 

(PafynmiMtd  by  the  Medical  Ihculty.) 
lonstantly  on  hand,  and  made  to  order,  every  variety  of  Subgical  Appuaitcb,  including  £v- 
^  —     _.  ELAsnOj  " —       ' " * 


sRKrr's  PjkxxNT  Qraduajdxq  Pbssubs  Tbuss  and  Elasho,  Silk,  and  Goiton  SiocKnrGB. 

liberal  discount  made  to  Physicians  

*    ft  B.  C.  EYERETT,  Principall 
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PHYSI€IA1¥S'    SAHDIiE    BA«S. 

Fig.  1. 

THE  Bags  here  describea  are  made 
of  fine  white  Leather.  The  sides  worn 
next  to  the  horse  are  without  seam.  A 
flap  of  Patent  Leather  covers  the  tops 
of  the  Ba^^s,  and  protects  them  from 
the  weather.  The  edges  of  the  flaps 
are  neatly  trimmed  with  Red.  The 
Bottles  contained  in  all  of  them  are 
glass  stoppered. 

Fif  •  U  The  bottles  in  this  ba^  are 
contained  in  drawers  which  slide  m  at 
the  ends  of  the  bag,  and  are  fastened 
by  a  strap  passing  through  an  eye  in 
the  drawer— the  eyes  serve  as  handles 
by  which  the  drawers  are  drawn  out 
The  drawers  containing  the  medicines 
can  be  removed  without  taking  the  bags 
Arom  the  horse.  A  space  above  the 
drawers  serves  for  carrying  Instru- 
ments, Packages,  &c. 

Bags  containing  24  yiala ....  $11.00 
"  "        20    "    ....  10.00 

«  "        16    «    ....     9.00 


^ig*  2*  The  bottles  are  at  the  bot- 
L  of  the  bag— (as  shown  in  the  seo- 
i)— a  tray  is  placed  above  the  bot- 
for  carrying  Instruments,  Ac,  The 
r  must  be  removed  to  gain  access  to 
bottles. 

Bags  containing  24  vials ....  Sll  .00 
*'  "  20    "    ....  10.00 

"  "  16    "    ....     9.00 


§Ftg.  8.     ansa  Fig*  3*    Fiat  bags— (as  shown  m 

the  figure)— a  row  of  small  bottles 
above  the  larger  ones,  are  intended  for 
Powders.  The  inside  flap  has  a  pocket 
in  it  for  Instruments,  &c. 

BaffS  containing  82  vials ....  S12.00 
"  "         28    "    ....  11.00 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 
BULLOCK  &  CEENSHAW. 

DruggUU  and  Chemist*, 
Slxtli  ^  ATCb  Sta.,  PhlladelplUa, 

Entrance  on  6th  Street,  first  door 
above  Arch. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  DRUGS  and 
OFFICE  FURNITURE,  also  of 
CHEMICALS  and  CHEMICM4 
APPARATUS,  distributed  gratia. 
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AMERICAN    , 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE 

AND 

JOVBNAI.    OF   HEAIiTH. 

Vol.  VZZZ.  AVOV8S,    1S57.  ITo.  S. 

ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 


HATIOHAL  HOTEL  EHSEHIC  AT  WASmNGTOH  CITT. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Db.  Reese,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  accepted.  The  subject 
was  again  referred  to  the  Section,  who  are  to  continue  their  inquiries. 

The  Section  of  the  N.  T.  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  Theory  and 
Practice  and  Medical  Pathology,  respectfully  report,  that  the  paper  by 
Dr.  Wynne,  referred  to  them,  in  relation  to  the  late  endemic  at  the 
National  Hotel  in  Washington,  together  with  the  accompanying 
documents  on  the  same  topic,  have  occupied  two  several  meetings  of 
the  Section. 

At  the  first  meeting,  the  author  of  the  paper  being  present  by  in- 
vitation, was  heard,  and  the  testimony  of  members  of  the  Section  who 
had  professionally  attended  any  of  the  sufferers  by  the  endemic  was 
received,  touching  the  symptoms  and  treatment.  Letters  were  read 
from  Drs.  Stone,  Hall,  and  others,  and  a  free  interchange  of  opinion 
was  had,  without  reaching  any  very  definite  conclusions,  in  the  absence 
of  the  full  history  of  all  the  facts,  and  pathological  information  as  to 
the  fatal  cases  which  are  reported;  in  both  of  which  respects  we  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  without  precise  and  adequate  knowledge.  Hence 
the  Section  adjourned,  and  reassembled  for  still  farther  consultation, 
after  time  should  be  allowed  for  reflection,  and  for  any  further  develop- 
29 
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ments.  The  sobject  was  then  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  view 
of  all  the  light  which  has  been  cast  upon  it  from  every  source. 

Remarks  were  made,  first  upon  the  topography  of  the  locality  and 
its  surroundings,  where  this  obscure  malady  exhibited  itself,  viz:  The 
National  Hotel,  within  which  it  first  appeared,  and  to  which  every 
known  case  is  ascribed.  Its  sewers  and  their  traps,  its  cesspools,  sinks, 
water  closets,  and  iheir  several  conduits  for  the  removal  of  the  offal, 
&c.,  from  the  premises,  were  all  inquired  into  as  set  forth  in  the  docu- 
ments before  us,  and  as  derived  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
medical  men  present.  The  questions  submitted  being,  how  far  the 
violation  of  sanitary  laws  in  these  structures,  and  their  condition 
during  the  cold  weather  of  last  winter,  would  authorize  the  belief  that 
an  effluvia  of  noxious  gases  from  these  sources  might  impair  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  generate  a  poisonous  atmosphere  which 
would  be  adequate  to  the  generation  of  disease. 

So  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  Section  was  expressed,  the  affirmative 
of  this  latter  theory  appeared  to  be  generally  assented  to;  which  is 
believed  to  correspond  with  the  views  taken  by  the  Washington  Board 
of  Ileal th,  and  most  of  the  physicians  on  the  spot,  who  have  the  best 
opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

2.  The  second  inquiry  was,  whether  the  symptomatology  of  the 
disease,  as  described  by  all  the  medical  observers,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  uniform,  presents  any  peculiarity  requiring  the 
presence  of  any  other  or  more  potent  morbid  cause  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  foul  air,  which  as  it  is  proved  pervaded  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree the  entire  building,  and  which  in  some  of  its  apartments  was  in- 
tolerably offensive,  and  beyond  relief  by  the  ordinary  and  available 
means  of  ventilation,  especially  in  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  inmates. 

The  prevailing  judgment  of  the  Section  seemed  to  regard  such  foul 
air  and  noxious  effluvia  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  production  of  all 
the  symptoms  described;  modified  as  the  disease  was  by  febrile  indi- 
cations, and  periodical  remissions,  exacerbations,  and  relapses  in  many 
cases;  pointing  to  the  miasmatic  climate  of  the  locality  as  contribut- 
ing to  its  aggravation. 

3.  The  next  topic  of  consideration  was,  the  probability  or  possi- 
bility of  the  endemic  having  arisen  from  any  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  poison,  as  has  been  suggested,  having  been  mingled  with  any 
of  the  articles  of  food  or  drink  used  by  the  guests  at  the  hotel,  either 
by  accident  or  design. 
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The  Section,  after  fall  discussion,  seemed  to  concur  in  the  opinion, 
that  no  known  poisonons  article  from  either  kingdom  of  nature  would 
have  produced  all  the  group  of  symptoms  which  so  uniformly  charac- 
terized the  cases;  and  certainly  not  without  involving  the  stomach 
itself  in  more  serious  mischief  than  is  alleged  to  luive  been  present  in ' 
mj  case. 

These  several  topics  having  been  thus  disposed  of,  a  full  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  was  called  out  from  the  chairman,  and 
from  each  member  of  the  Section,  which  seemed  to  result  In  entire 
unanimity  of  views.  Whereupon  the  undersigned  were  appointed  by 
the  Section  to  prepare  a  minute  of  these  general  opinions,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academy  at  its  next  meeting;  not  as  assuming  to  decide 
upon  those  branches  of  the  inquiry  which  relate  to  the  chemical, 
microscopical,  and  pathological  investigations  yet  to  be  made,  and 
which  may  possibly  throw  new  light  upon  this  dark  subject,  but 
opinions  based  on  all  the  information  at  present  available,  and  which 
may  require  essential  modification  from  future  developments. 

With  this  qualification,  we  unite  in  the  belief  that  the  source  of 
the  endemic  in  the  National  Hotel,  at  Washington,  was  solely  a  poi- 
sonous atmosphere,  probably  engendered  in  the  receptacles  for  offal 
and  other  filth,  under  the  building  or  adjacent  thereto,  in  the  sewers, 
Ac.  These  having  been  obstructed  by  ice,  or  otherwise  by  neglect, 
until  the  accumulation  of  foul  air  and  noxious  gases  involved  the 
atmosphere  in  and  around  the  building,  and,  as  in  other  cases  of  mala- 
rial exhalation,  severely  and  dangerously  affecting  its  inmates. 

This  foul  air  we  regard  as  the  one  common  cause,  which  exposed  all 
who  inhaled  it  to  a  predisposition  to  the  malady,  which  itself  was 
modified  in  individual  cases  by  previous  health,  and  developed  with 
greater  or  less  promptness  and  severity  by  excesses  or  indiscretions 
in  diet,  drinks,  exposure,  &c.,  either  of  which  might  have  been  harm- 
lessly indulged,  but  for  the  universal  predisposition  induced  by  the 
atmospheric  poison.  And  in  like  manner  even  the  predisposition,  as 
in  other  cases,  was  not  followed  by  an  attack  in  all  such,  because  no 
exciting  cause  was  applied  of  sufficient  potency.  And  again,  many 
who  received  this  predisposition  had  no  symptom  of  the  malady  until 
days  or  weeks  after  they  had  left  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  Then,  under  some  exciting  cause,  the 
disease  was  developed,  their  predisposition  having  remained  latent 
meanwhile.    These  cases  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  all  over  the 
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coantry,  and  so  well  characterized  as  to  be  identified  as  originating  at 
Washington,  by  aneqaivocal  pathognomic  symptoms. 

Finally,  this  yiew  of  the  subject  appears  to  as  to  explain  many  of 
the  circumstances  reported,  by  authority,  as  marking  the  endemic,  and 
which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  theory  of  mineral  poison. 
For  example,  while  some  persons  sickened  after  a  single  meal,  or  a 
single  drink  taken  at  the  bar,  there  were  many  others  who  ate,  drank 
and  slept  exclusively  in  the  hotel,  throughout  the  whole  endemic, 
without  a  single  symptom.  There  were,  besides,  numbers  who  suffered 
an  attack,  who  neither  ate  nor  drank  in  the  house,  but  only  visited 
it,  or  mayhap  slept  there.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  no  case  of  the 
disease  is  alleged  by  anybody,  in  which  the  patient  had  not  been  in 
the  hotel  and  inhaled  its  air.  Hence  this  common  cause,  the  poisoned 
atmosphere,  having  been  present  in  all  cases,  while  none  of  the  other 
causes  are  known  to  have  been  present  in  many,  and  all  are  known  to 
be  absent  in  others,  these  facts  render  our  conclusion  rational  and 
philosophical.  And  as  it  is  "illogical  to  seek  for  more  causes  for 
any  effect  than  are  necessary  for  its  production,"  we  are  not  willing 
to  admit  any  other  poison  than  that  which  the  foul  air  of  the  hotel 
furnished  as  the  common  cause  of  all  the  endemic  visitation  which 
has  been  suffered  by  our  Washington  neighbors;  and  we  commend  to 
the  civic  authorities  there,  and  everywhere,  the  sanitary  lesson 
taught  by  this  pestilential  endemic. 

Let  none  of  them  henceforth  ignore  the  facts  here  exemplified,  that 
at  whatever  season  of  the  year  filth  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate, to  an  extent  sufficient  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  of  any 
inhabited  house,  the  health  and  lives  are  endangered,  not  merely  of 
its  inmates,  but  of  its  neighborhood,  by  the  privation  of  pure  air  for 
lack  of  ventilation,  no  less  than  by  the  noxious  and  poisonous  quality 
of  the  infected  atmosphere  itself 

The  views  thus  briefly  set  forth  are  based  on  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  submitted  to  the  Section,  and  might  be  amply  sustained  by  refer- 
ences and  authorities  employed  during  the  discussion,  but  their  in- 
troduction here  has  been  judged  unnecessary  in  this  paper,  which  is 
intended  only  as  an  embodiment  of  the  discussions  and  opinions  of  the 
Section,  and  submitted  as  such  to  the  action  of  the  Academy. 


Respectfully  submitted^         D.  Meredith  Beese, 

Sam'l  a.  PrRDY, 
Joseph  M.  SMriH, 
Henrt  S.  Downs, 


CommUUt, 
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A  Case  of  Bxteotion  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the  FibaUu 

By  GusTAV  C.  E.  Weber,  M.D., 

Prof,  of  Sargory  in  the  Qereland  Modieal  College,  Phyeidaii  and  Surgeon  to  the  GereUnd 
City  Hospital,  etc.  etc. 

On  the  nth  day  of  February  last,  a  man  (aet.  23  years)  presented 
himself  at  the  Sargical  Glinique,  with  an  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  leg.  This  ulceration  was  the  result  of  a  severe 
burn,  occasioned  through  contact  with  a  red-hot  stoye  at  a  railroad 
accident,  four  months  before. 

The  patient's  constitution  seemed  to  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
the  endurance  of  excessive  pain,  and  the  continual  irritation  depend- 
ent on  his  sore.  His  face  was  pallid,  his  expression  haggard,  his  body 
greatly  emaciated.  He  complained  of  loss  of  appetite  and  nightly 
sweats.  His  tongue  was  coated,  and  the  pulse  weak  and  more  or  less 
celer.  All  other  secretions  and  excretions  were  normal.  There  were 
traces  of  the  former  existence  of  scrofulous  diathesis. 

The  ulcer  was  situated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  leg,  reaching 
from  little  below  the  capitulum  fibuls  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
malleolus  externus,  and  having  a  width  of  3  inches.  The  appearance 
of  the  ulcer  was  a  ragged  one,  being  at  some  places  deep  and  at 
others  more  superficial.  Mortification  had  produced  this  unevenness 
of  surface,  which  at  a  time  had  laid  part  of  the  outer  angle  of  the 
fibula  bare.  The  whole  ulcer,  however,  was  covered  with  large  flabby 
(Edematous  granulations,  and  with  a  thin  grayish-looking  pus.  The 
peculiar  odor  of  this  secretion  led  me  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  fibula,  although  on  even  close  inspection  no  fistulous  openings 
could  be  detected.  With  a  small  probe  I  lifted  up  the  small  groups 
of  large  and  somewhat  pedunculated  granulations,  and  soon  found 
several  sinuses  leading  down  to  the  denuded  and  carious  bone. 

The  excision  of  the  diseased  bone  was  proposed  and  accepted. 

Consequently  a  slightly  elliptical  incision  was  made,  commencing 
from  a  point  immediately  below  the  capitulum  fibulae  downwards  to 
the  extent  of  6  inches,  the  convexity  of  the  incision  directed  ante- 
riorly* Along  this  incision  the  bone  was  reached  and  laid  bare.  The 
integuments  and  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  muscle  were  dissected  off 
the  head  of  the  fibula  subcutaneously,  and  the  whole,  with  4  inches 
of  the  body  ot  the  bone,  removed  with  the  gouge  forceps.  This  mode 
of  attacking  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  seemed  to  warrant,  more  than 
any  other  incision,  the  safety  of  the  peroneus  and  tibialis  antlcus 
nerves. 
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The  goage  forceps  was  employed,  Instead  of  dividing  the  body  of 
the  bone  below  with  the  chain  saw,  and  then  dissecting  the  bone  out 
lege  artis,  on  acconnt  of  the  great  rigidity  and  infiltration  of  the  soft 
parts  around,  which  made  a  sufficient  holding  apart  for  elegant  dis- 
section impossible.  The  wound  and  the  ulcer  were  dressed  with  oiled 
tents,  and  cold  applied  to  the  knee.  Not  much  reaction  took  place, 
although  the  patient  complained  for  several  days  of  a  great  deal  of 
pain  in  his  wound.    Ko  inflammation  of  the  knee  occurred. 

The  patient  living  some  miles  out  of  the  city,  I  did  not  superintend 
the  after  treatment;  but,  as  I  understood  from  Prof.  S.  T.  Kirtland, 
who  frequently  saw  th^  patient,  the  osseous  wound  soon  filled  with 
healthy  granulations,  and  with  part  of  the  ulceration,  situated  above, 
readily  cicatrized. 

About  four  weeks  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  attacked 
with  scarlatina  anginosa,  which,  with  its  consequences,  tended  to  re- 
tard the  process  of  cicatrization  of  the  remaining  ulceration.  And 
even  now,  five  months  after  the  excision  of  the  bone,  there  is  a  small 
^  part  of  it,  near  the  lower  margin,  not  yet  entirely  healed,  although 
the  patient  is  perfectly  able  to  walk  and  use  his  limb  as  before. 

Resection  of  the  fibula,  for  caries  or  necrosis,  has  been  first  per- 
formed by  '^Seutin,"  (vide  Malgaigne's  Medicine  Operatoire,  p.  249, 
1843,)  who  removed  the  entire  body  of  the  bone,  from  below  the 
capitulum  fibulas  to  the  malleolus  extemus,  with  success,  i.  e.,  the 
preservation  of  the  nse  of  the  limb. 

After  Seulin  quite  a  number  of  excisions  of  the  body  of  the  bone 
have  been  performed,  in  such  cases  as  would  indicate  this  proceeding. 
Also  the  ends  of  the  fibula  have  been  several  times  removed,  together 
with  the  corresponding  end  of  the  tibia. 

I  am  acquainted,  however,  with  but  two  cases  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  fibula  has  been  exsected — the  one  of  Malgaigne,  (see  his 
Medicine  Operatoire,)  and  the  second  of  Bourgtry,  (see  Linhard's 
Compend.,  Wien.  1856.) 

This  may  have  its  reason  in  the  danger  of  the  existing  communica- 
tion between  the  joint  of  the  fibula  with  that  of  the  knee.  The 
opinions  of  anatomists  in  regard  to  this  point  are  not  corresponding. 
Lenoir  reports  to  have  found  this  communication  in  forty  subjects  ex 
isting  only  four  times,  while  Hyrtle,  the  careful  observer  of  the 
Vienna  school,  reports  that  in  nearly  all  his  dissections  he  has  found 
it  to  be  preisent. 
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Whether  this  commamcation  exist  or  not  in  a  physiological  state, 
i^^pears  to  me  as  of  little  importance  to  the  surgeon  ;  the  pathologi- 
cal process,  which  indicates  the  removal  of  the  capitnlnm,  wonld  cer- 
tainly in  all  cases  bring  about  a  destruction  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  joint  of  the  fibula,  and  an  obliteration  of  the  existing 
prolongation  into  the  knee.  This  question  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment in  amputations  right  below  the  knee,  in  which  cases  it  has  been 
recommended  to  extirpate  the  head  of  the  fibula,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
its  projection. 

The  several  reports  of  cases  of  resection,  practised  upon  the  body 
and  upper  part  of  the  fibula,  show  that,  with  a  rational  after  treat- 
ment, the  use  of  the  limb  is  not  the  least  impaired.  Thus  we  can 
safely  class  this  operation  among  the  legitimate  proceedings  of 
modern  Surgery. 

Cleveland,  '  Ohio,  July  1  O^A. 


QX7ACKERT,  AND  WHO  SUPPORTS  IT. 

The  subject  of  Patent  Medicines  and  the  remedy  for  their  unlimited 
sale  has  engaged  the  attention  of  medical  men  and  pharraaciens,  both 
in  their  individual  and  associate  capacity,  time  and  again,  but  still 
with  but  little  marked  progress.  Physicians  choose  not  to  prescribe 
them,  and,  as  they  have  the  question  in  their  own  hands,  easily  avoid 
doing  so,  and  find  it  not  difficult  to  escape  responsibility  in  the  case. 
Not  so  with  the  pharmaceutist,  who  is  daily  asked  not  only  to  fur- 
nish them  to  his  customers,  which  he  is  obliged  to  do,  but  to  recom- 
mend them;  and  if  the  buyer  can  divide  the  question  of  their  value  by 
inducing  a  commendation,  however  faint  and  feeble,  they  seem  doubly 
satisfied ;  indeed,  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  purchase  or  rejection 
hang  upon  that  point  of  commendation. 

The  evil  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  is  apparent  to  all,  but 
not  so  the  remedy.  Not  a  little  of  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  sapientice 
who  have  with  such  pertinacity  preached  Hoinceopathy,  and  its  cousin- 
german  Spiritualism  with  such  zeal  and  vehemence,  that  when  they 
have  not  begotten  faith  in  their  improbabilities,  they  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  infidelity  in  all  medicine,  and  many  have  come  to  regard  the 
system  in  unfaith,  and  to  take  one  remedy  as  readily  as  another,  be- 
lieving it  all  equally  non-efficacious.     At  the  very  head  of  this  class 
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of  doubters,  I  think  any  one  who  will  observe  the  certiicates  aflBxed 
to  patent  medicines  will  agree,  should  be  placed  the  clergy.  To  one 
single  high-sounding  remedy  I  recently  counted  twenty-seven  Rever- 
end gentlemen's  signatures.  I  will  not  vouch  for  their  genuineness, 
but  they  were  there,  many  of  them  in  full  canonicals;  along  side  of 
these  I  place  many  of  our  papers,  (editors,)  religious  and  secular — 
papers  to  whose  columns  their  readers,  especially  of  the  country,  look 
for  correct  opinions  and  judicious  commendations,  both  of  books  and 
whatever  else  they  may  need;  and  that  such  papers,  for  a  considera- 
tion, hdp  to  sdl.  We  may  well  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  faith,  but 
not  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  full  well  these  quack  venders  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  semi-editorial  advertisement  so  common  in  their 
columns.  I  have  been  led  to  notice  this  old-sore  subject  again  from 
observing  the  fact,  noticed  in  your  June  number,  of  the  prominence 
given  to  such  advertisements  in  the  Druggists'  Journal  of  this  city.  I 
had  hoped  we  were  to  have  a  legitimate  journal  not  given  up  body 
and  soul  to  these  harpies,  who  have  always  sought  to  make  us  cats 
paws  to  Iheir  chestnuts. 

Is  there  not  enterprise  and  energy  enough  in  our  city,  with  so  many 
apothecaries  and  druggists  of  high  standing  and  great  trade,  to  sus- 
tain such  a  journal  without,  by  withholding  such  aid,  compelling  the 
publisher  to  seek  this  additional  support  for  his  paper?  for  I  am  sure 
that  such  is  the  reason  for  the  prominence  and  number  of  Bones  & 
Go's  advertisements,  and  not  a  desire  to  make  this  journal  a  vehicle 
for  such  wares. 

Will  not  the  editors  of  this  Druggists'  Journal  make  another  effort 
to  fill  their  columns  with  matter  that  will  pay,  and  be  of  value  to  the 
apothecaries  and  druggists  throughout  the  country,  in  place  of  Messrs. 
Bones  &  Go's  matter?  G.  B.  GUTHRIE, 

809  Broadway. 


IJTU'KKTIAL  TXNCTURE  OF  SBSQUICHLORIDE  OF  IRON. 

(Tinetora  Nervina  Bestucheffi.) 

The  excess  of  acid  always  present  in  the  officinal  tinct.  ferri  chlor. 
and  its  exceedmgly  styptic  taste,  renders  its  employment  in  some 
cases  objectionable. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  addition  made  in  late  years  to  the  num- 
ber of  ferruginous  preparations  in  common  use,  many  practitioners  still 
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give  preference  to  the  sesquichloride  over  all  others,  as  being  the  most 
certain  in  its  effects,  and  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to  present  it  in  a  form  as  free 
as  possible  from  all  objections. 

In  the  German  practice  the  dry  sesqnichloride  is  frequently  pre- 
scribed in  the  fprm  of  pills,  with  ext.  gentian  and  many  other  excel- 
lent combinations;  but  as  this  preparation  is  not  recognised  as  offic- 
inal in  the  U.  S.  P.,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  made  by  our  chemists,  or 
kept  in  the  shops. 

In  a  note,  under  the  article  on  Tinct.  Terri  Chlor.,  by  Wood  & 
Bache,  allusion  is  made  to  the  preparation  to  which  I  now  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  profession,  under  the  name  of  BestucheffU 
Tincture^  as  an  article  "  much  used  in  Europe,"  though  without  giving 
very  definite  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  making  it.  It  consists  in 
a  solution  of  the  green  crystals  of  sesqnichloride  of  iron  in  a  mixture 
of  one-third  sulphuric  ether  and  two-thirds  alcohol. 

The  tincture  thus  made  is  at  first  transparent,  and  of  a  light  green- 
ish color,  but  rapidly  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  a  brownish  precipi- 
tate. 

This  precipitate  is,  however,  entirely  redissolved,  and  the  tincture 
rendered  perfectly  white  and  transparent,  by  exposure  for  some  hours 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  in  small  white  glass  vessels. 

The  proportion  of  ether  mentioned  by  Wood  &  Bache,  is  one  to 
three  or  four  of  alcohol,  but  that  which  I  have  adopted  is  taken 
from  the  Belgian  Pharmacopceia,  and  is  the  same  as  prepared  for 
several  physicians  in  Philadelphia,  who  have  used  it  largely.  It  is 
certain  that  this  tincture  is  a  much  more  elegant  one  than  that  of  the 
XJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
free  from  acid,  and  possessing  a  sweetish,  slightly  ferruginous  taste, 
instead  of  the  excessive  astringency  of  the  latter. 

The  formula  for  its  preparation  is  as  follows: 

Pure  iron  filings,  .    two  ounces. 

Muriatic  acid,    .  .  eight  fluid  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  .    four  fluid  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  four  ounces. 

The  muriatic  acid  and  water  being  mixed  together,  the  iron  filings  are 
dissolved  therein;  the  nitric  acid  then  being  added,  the  whole  is  evap- 
orated till  a  pellicle  is  formed,  when  it  is  set  aside  to  crystallize, 
The  crystals,  as  at  first  procured,  are  very  much  discolored,  and  re- 
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quire  to  be  washed  in  alcohol,  and  redissolved  and  crystallized,  to  free 
them  from  adhering  sesquioxide.  This  done,  they  are  of  a  light  green 
color,  sweetish  ferruginous  taste,  and  quite  deliquescent,  so  that  if  not 
used  immediately  for  solution,  they  should  be  transferred  to  hermetic- 
ally sealed  bottles.  Tor  the  preparation  of  Bestucheff's  Tincture  I 
use  the  following  proportions: 

Crystals  of  sesqui  chlor.  iron,     .        .     2  ounces. 
Spirit  of  wine,  rect.         .         .        .       16       " 
Sulphuric  ether,         .        .        .        .     8       " 

Dissolve,  filter,  and  expose  in  white  glass  vials  for  forty-eight  hours 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  until  it  becomes  colorless.  It  will  be 
seen  that  six  drachms  of  the  above  tincture  contain  thirty  grains  of 
the  dry  scFquichloride,  which  is  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  oflSc- 
inul  tincture. 

It  now  remains  to  point  out  the  only  objection  which  may  be  urged 
against  it,  namely,  that  in  the  absence  of  strong  light  it  gradually 
deposits  a  brownish  precipitate  of  sesquioxide,  which  somewhat  de- 
tracts from  the  elegance  of  its  appearance.  To  prevent  this,  I  have 
undertaken  some  experiments,  which,  if  successful,  will  be  communi- 
cated. 

Meanwhile,  I  will  add,  that  the  exposure  of  the  vial  containing  it 
to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  will  always  cause  a  re- 
solution of  the  precipitate,  and  restore  the  transparency  of  the 
tincture. 

A.  CFSHMAN. 
Broadway f  cor,  22d  Street,  N.  F. 


CONSUMPTION  AND  SCROFUZd^. 

By  Henry  M'Cormac,  M.D., 

Cbnsulting  Physician  to  the  Belfast  Hospital,  Visiting  Physician  to  the  District  Asylnm. 

**  Malgri  le  traitement  le  pitta  rationel  et  le  mienx  derigij  la  phthisic  n^en 
reatera  p>ta  moina  une  maladie  eonire  laquelle  viendra  amivent  ae  briaer  tout 
Vart  dea  plua  habiiea  praticiena. — Lea  midecina  doivent  done  appliquer  toutea 
leura  facuUia  d  trouver  lea  moyena  de  la  prSvenir,  II  y-a  la  un  imnunae 
aervice  d  rendre  d  Vhumaniti,  et  une  ample  moiaaon  de  gloire  d  reeueillir." 
Jlochey  Diet,  de  Mid,  et  de  Chir,  Prat,,  Tome  xiii.  p.  65. 

Introduction. — Excltisive  of  infantile  short-lhedness,  consumption 
is  the  principal  single  source  of  ^uman  mortality.  Further  evidence, 
derived  alike  from  observation  and  experiment,  in  support  of  my  views 
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on  Consnmption  and  Scrofala,  continaes  to  accrue.  I  find  also  that 
these  views,  happily,  are  beginning  to  attract  a  larger  share  of  pnblic 
attention.  Consnmption  and  scrofnla,  one  and  the  other,  are  induced 
by  the  continued  respiration  of  unrenewed  air,  and  most  especially  by 
the  respiration  of  air  that  has  been  respired  before.  For  air  that  has 
been  once  respired,  cannot,  without  renewal  and  purification,  be 
safely  respired  by  man  or  brute  again. 

Referring  to  Christie's  Tables,  I  find  that  from  1848  to  1854 
inclusive,  phthisis  cut  off  854,536  persons  in  England  and  Wales  I 
Yet  this  vast  total  of  human  suffering  does  not  include  the  whole,  for 
numbers  of  consumption-stricken  persons  die  from  accident,  as  well  as 
from  casual  disease.  Neither  does  the  list  include  scrofulous  cases 
nor  masked  consumption.  A  recent  French  physician  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  every  third  person  in  Paris  is  tuberculous  1  I  fear  that  we 
cannot  boast  of  moch  greater  immunity.  Speaking  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Dublin  workiiouses.  Dr.  Duncan  affirms  that  there  was  no  case 
in  which,  on  examination  after  death,  scrofulous  tubercles  were  not 
detected  in  some  part  of  the  system!  In  Russia  the  ravages  of 
scrofula  are  frightful.  Every  one  knows  what  they  are  here.  Yet  I 
hesitate  not  to  affirm  my  conviction  that  these  sad  instances  of 
immitigable  disease  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  habitual 
respiration  of  an  untainted  atmosphere.  There  cannot  be  consumption 
or  scrofula  without  the  respiration  of  a  foul  atmosphere.  There 
cannot  be  consumption  or  scrofula  with  the  respiration  of  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere! 

No  bodily  strength,  no  vigor  of  constitution  will  alone  yield  immunity 
to  the  individual  exposed  to  the  causes  of  consumption.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  weakness,  no  debility,  no  supposed  hereditary  tendency  will 
alone  induce  consumption,  unless  the  individual  be  exposed  to  the 
cause  which  I  assign.  The  popular  prejudice  that  night  air  is  per  se 
unwholesome  has  slain  more  than  the  bloodiest  war  or  the  direst 
pestilence.  Pure  night  air  is  not  unwholesome,  but  impure  night  air 
is  especially  so.  At  each  inspiration  we  do  not  change  more  than 
from  i  to  ao  of  the  air  contained  in  the  reservoir  of  the  chest,  where 
it  is  always  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  100^  F.;  and  even  this 
continually  received  modicum,  the  source  of  all  our  bodily  warmth  as 
well  as  the  medium  of  the  ceaseless  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  is 
heated  during  its  transit  through  the  air-passages.  The  most  delicate 
woman,  the  youngest  child,  the  person  being  suitably  protected,  may, 
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ander  ordinarj  circamstances,  inhale  night  and  day  the  coldest 
atmosphere.  It  will  be  needful,  indeed,  daring  the  business  of  the 
toilet,  to  close  the  door  and  the  sleeping  room  window;  else  no 
impediment  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  vital  current,  so 
indispensable  to  the  doable  movement  of  composition  and  decom- 
position, and  the  exhalation  of  the  products  of  decomposition, 
constantly  going  on  in  the  living  organism. 

As  the  respiratory  act  takes  place  about  20  times  in  the  minute, 
or  1200  times  in  the  hour,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  short  of  incessant 
renewal,  the  air  must  be  progressively,  and  finally  excessively  deteri- 
orated. 

The  unventilated  bedroom  is  always  unwholesome,  whether  the 
senses  do  or  do  not  complain.  Gorgeous  upholstery  and  rich  per- 
fumes poorly  replace  fresh  air.  A  truss  of  fragrant  straw,  the 
exquisitely  pure  bed  and  body  linen,  with  superadded  flannel  in  the 
case  of  the  young,  the  delicate,  and  the  aged,  also  abundant  night- 
coverings,  and  the  freest  admission  of  the  pure  night  air,  followed  by 
the  morning  bath,  gymnastics,  or  other  open-air  effort,  warm  clothing, 
and  abundant  food,  is  a  regimen  fitted  alike  for  the  child  of  prince  or 
peasant. 

If  tubercle  consist,  as  I  aver  it  does,  of  mere  unorganized  waste, 
retained  because  of  faulty  excretion,  at  once  pulmonary,  cutaneous, 
and  otherwise,  but  pulmonary  more  especially,  how  is  it  possible  that 
fish  oil,  whether  rubbed  on  the  surface  or  taken  into  the  stomach,  can 
avail  ?  Will  it  replace  fresh  air?  Will  it  prevent  the  fatal  tubercle 
deposit?  Will  it  remove  it?  "The  idea  that  cod-liver  oil,  as  a  mere 
material  of  combustion,  should  be  of  benefit  in  a  disease  where  the 
lungs  are  so  entirely  clogged  and  degenerated  that  an  extensive  oxida- 
tion of  the  blood  is  impossible,  can  only  be  entertained  by  persons 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  character  of  tuberculosis  or  pulmonary  con- 
sumption."— LthmaniCs  Physiological  Chemistry,  Yol.  I.,  p.  268.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  simply  a  very  expensive,  a  very  imperfect,  and  often  a  very 
disgusting  article  of  nutriment,  quite  inferior  as  a  medicament,  to 
quinine  and  iron,  to  say  nothing  of  pure  air,  and  as  a  food,  to  meat 

and  generous  wine. 

Henbt  M'Gormac,  M.D. 
S  Wellington  Place,  Be/fast, 

January  10, 1857. 
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"  Car  toute  la  $aine  hgique  est  riductibU  d.  eette  settle  rhgle,  former  toujours 
la  plus  simple  hypothhe  compatible  avee  Vensemble  des  renseignements 
obtentu,'^ — ^ugttste  Comte,  Catichisme  Positiviste,  p.  47. 

Twenty  Aphorisms  in  respect  of  health  and  healthy  respiration, 
but  principally  in  reference  to  consumption  and  scrofula. 

1.  All  animals  that  breathe,  all  warm-blooded  animals  in  particnlar, 
are  under  a  constant  incumbency  to  respire  a  pure  fresh  atmosphere. 

2.  A  pure  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  venons  into 
arterial  blood.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  else  continu- 
ally accumulating  detritus  or  waste  of  the  system,  which,  by  a 
wonderful  provision,  is  intended  at  once  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  to  serve 
as  fuel;  in  other  words,  to  leave  the  blood  pure,  and  to  maintain  the 
entire  organism  at  a  temperature  of  100^  F. 

3.  The  waste,  however,  will  not  be  sufficiently  got  rid  of,  nor  will 
the  animal  warmth  be  properly  kept  up,  unless  the  respiration  be  a 
healthy  respiration.  Now,  there  cannot  be  healthy  respiration  with- 
out pure  air. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  healthy  respiration  that  the  same  atmospheric 
air  should  not  be  breathed  oftener  than  once.  If  breathed  oftener 
than  once,  and  if  habitually  so  breathed,  it  leads  to  disease. 

5.  Nature,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  conveys  away  the  air  fouled  by 
respiration,  purifies  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  vegetation. 
Until  this  be  done,  air  that  has  been  breathed  is  not  fit  to  breathe 
again. 

6.  Air  once  breathed  is  poison  for  man  and  brute,  but  is  food  for 
plants.  Air  breathed  oftener  than  once  is  still  more  poisonous  for 
man  and  brute,  though  still  more  nutritive  for  plants. 

7.  Under  the  open  atmosphere,  beneath  the  free  heavens,  the  air 
which  has  been  once  breathed  is  speedily  conveyed  away;  but  in  close, 
ill-ventilated  chambers,  it  is  retained,  and  consequently  is  breathed 
not  only  oftener  than  once,  but  frequently  many  times  oftener  than 
once. 

8.  Air  breathed  oftener  than  once  becomes  surcharged  with  car- 
bonic acid  gus,  the  result  of  combustion,  and  with  other  waste 
excretions  of  the  frame.    When  this  surcharge  of  impurity  amounts 
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to  eight  parts  ill  the  hundred,  or  8  per  cent.,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
respired  air  will  take  np  no  more  waste.  Here  the  waste  is  retained 
in  the  system,  and,  if  the  evil  process  be  continued,  eventually  leads  to 
disease.  Air  only  once  breathed  becomes  loaded  with  four  parts 
in  the  hundred,  or  4  per  cent.,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whereas  the 
natural  atmosphere  contains  only  one  volume  in  a  thousand,  iJ^  or 
0.001  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  according  to  some  estimates  even  less, 
in  which  state  it  is  best  fitted,  and  indeed  is  alone  fitted  for  healthy 
respiration. 

9.  Anything,  therefore,  which  prevents  the  access  of  a  healthy 
atmosphere  to  the  lungs,  or  which  deteriorates  the  atmosphere  which 
does  fiqd  access,  is  productive  of  disease,  and  sooner  or  later,  if  the 
evil  influence  continue,  of  death  I 

10.  Day  ventilation,  however  desirable,  will  not  adequately  suffice 
without  night  ventilation  also.  A  large  amount  of  breathing  space  is 
obviously  preferable  to  a  small  amount  of  breathing  space;  but  no 
amount  of  breathing  space  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
change, night  and  day,  and  continnaliy,  of  the  air  of  the  rooms  in  which 
we  live,  and  breathe,  and  sleep,  and  work,  with  the  outer  atmosphere. 
In  numberless  dwellings,  workshops,  workhouses,  and  asylums,  the 
air  breathed,  irrespective  of  various  stenches  and  impurities,  is  de- 
teriorated to  the  extent  of  two,  and  in  some  instances,  nearly  three 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Respiration  in  such  dwellings,  work- 
shops, and  asylums,  where  there  is  no  provision  or  no  adequate 
provision  for  replacing  the  tainted  air  as  fast  as  it  forms,  with  air 
pure,  fresh,  and  untainted,  is  simply  death,  sooner  or  later,  and  from 
this  cause,  to  the  inmates! 

11.  In  houses,  dwellings,  rooms,  as  constructed,  arranged,  and  in- 
habited, the  air  too  commonly  is  more  or  less  impure,  and  consequently 
unfitted  for  healthy  respiration.  The  evil  of  foul  air,  therefore, 
extends  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  these  abodes,  to  man  and  man's 
offspring,  as  well  as  to  the  lower  animals  which  for  his  use  or  pleasure 
he  domesticates  beneath  his  roof. 

12.  In  man  and  brute  alike,  the  impurities  not  being  properly 
eliminated  by  the  lungs,  so  far  as  the  lungs  are  called  on  to  perform 
this  office,  are  retained  in  the  system,  retained  in  the  blood.  When  a 
certain  pitch  or  degree  of  impurity  is  arrived  at,  the  waste  not  being 
healthily  and  naturally  got  rid  of,  is  laid  down  throughout  and  within 
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the  system,  where  it  accamulates  in  points  till  it  become  obvious  oa 
examination  to  the  naked  eye.  In  this  state  it  has  received  the 
technical  denomination  of  tnberele. 

13w  The  retained  animal  waste  or  excretion  which  bears  the  name 
of  tnberele,  has  no  organization,  no  trace  of  life  or  vitality.  It 
is  to  the  system  what  the  offal  and  mud  heaps  are  in  our  public  ways 
and  thoroughfares,  only  that  in  the  one  case  the  waste  is  properly 
thrust  out  of  our  dwellings,  whereas  in  the  other  it  is  most  improperly 
and  undesirably  retained  in  the  frame. 

14.  This  tubercle  waste  or  excretion,  at  certain  stages,  has  very 
much  the  aspect  of  rotten  cheese  or  other  decayed  and  dead  animal 
matter,  and  acts  not  only  as  a  foreign  body,  but  virtually  as  a  poison  in 
the  system  or  organism  where  it  has  no  business  whatever  to  be,  and 
in  the  long  run,  whether  in  man  or  brute,  tends  invariably  to  death. 

15.  When  the  tubercle  waste  or  excretion  lodges  in  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  it  induces,  or  tends  to  induce,  hydrocephalus  or  water-on- 
the-brain,  in  some  cases  convulsions.  When  it  betakes  itself  to  the 
knee  it  induces  white  swelling.  When  it  is  seated  in  the  hip  it  in- 
duces hipjoint  disease.  When  it  lodges  in  the  spine  it  causes  spinal 
disease.  When  it  finds  its  way  into  the  joints  or  bones  of  the  foot, 
or  hand,  or  wrist,  or  ankle,  or  shoulder,  or  elbow,  it  produces  disease 
in  these  parts,  one  or  more.  When  tubercle  waste  fastens  on  the  ear, 
it  causes,  or  often  causes,  loss  of  the  ossicula,  impairment  or  loss  of 
hearing.  When  it  settles  in  the  eyes  it  produces  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 
When  it  affects  the  larynx,  as  in  laryngeal  phthisis  or  consumption, 
it  impairs  the  voice,  and  finally  takes  away  life  itself.  Tnberele  in 
the  numerous  small  glands  of  the  mesentery,  or  between  the  intestines, 
causes  mesenteric  disease,  the  tabes  mesenierica  or  mesenteric  con- 
sumption of  the  old  physicians.  When  tubercle  besets  the  throat  or 
implicates  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  it  bears  the  well  known 
designation  of  scrofula  or  king^s  evil,  the  evil  I  And  when  the  tubercle 
waste  or  excretion  is  lodged  in  the  lur^s,  conjointly  or  not  with  other 
organs,  it  causes  consumption,  decline,  or  decay,  as  it  is  variously 
named,  the  most  frequent  and  destructive  of  all  maladies. 

16.  The  horse,  the  cow,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  rabbit,  singing  birds 
and  others,  when  subjected  to  the  conditions  already  stated,  are 
severally  liable  to  tubercle  deposits.  Lions,  tigers,  apes,  and  other 
wild  auinials,  when  closely  confined  in  our  menageries,  all  become 
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tubercle  infested,  and  sooner  or  later,  if  not  otherwise  cot  off,  die 
therefrom.  There  is  no  special  English  designation  for  consumption 
in  the  horse  or  cow,  but  by  the  French  it  is  termed  pommeliire. 
When  brutes  come  to  labor  under  deposits  of  animal  excretion  or 
waste,  they  sicken  and  languish,  as  man  himself,  under  like  circum- 
stances, sickens  and  languishes,  become  unequal  to  healthy  effort,  and, 
unless  purposely  destroyed,  in  the  end  perish. 

17.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  any  and  all  habits,  customs, 
arrangements  whatsoever,  whether  as  regards  man  o^  the  lower 
animals,  that  militate  against  healthy  respiration,  are  to  be  con- 
demned, and  if  it  be  possible  superseded.  Such  habits,  such  customs, 
such  arrangements,  leading  as  they  do  to  excretion  deposits,  are  just 
as  chargeable  with  the  death  of  the  victims,  as  a  dose  of  arsenic  or 
other  poison,  causing  death,  is  also  chargeable  with  the  victim's  death. 

18.  To  obviate  the  fatal  waste  deposit,  it  is  requisite  to  breathe 
pure  air  incessantly;  in  short,  to  let  it  habitually  into  our  dwellings, 
and  to  go  habitually  out  into  it.  It  is  requisite  to  clothe  the  body 
warmly,  to  nourish  it  well,  to  wash  it  daily,  and  at  night  to  yield  in- 
cessant admission  to  the  fresh  untainted  atmosphere,  so  that  in  respect 
of  purity  there  shall  be  no  distinction  between  the  air  of  the  sleeping- 
chamber  and  the  air  outside  the  dwelling.  Pure,  fresh,  untainted 
night  air,  the  body  otherwise  being  properly  clothed,  and  covered, 
and  nourished,  is  not  unwholesome.  It  is  only  the  night  air  of  the 
close,  unpurified  sleeping-chamber  that  is  unwholesome. 

19.  To  say  that  the  air  of  many  sleeping-rooms,  crowded  perhaps 
with  furniture,  hangings,  carpets,  and  living  inmates,  the  windows 
perhaps  not  made  to  open,  or  at  least  never  opened  at  their  upper 
portion,  bedrooms  possibly  further  reaking  with  nncleanness,  infection, 
and  impurity,  to  say  that  the  air  of  such  rooms  is  fitted  for  healthy 
respiration,  would  be  to  insult  the  most  poverty-stricken  intelligence. 

20  To  avoid  waste  excretion  or  tubercle  deposits,  then,  in  all  their 
forms  and  all  their  disastrous  results,  it  will  prove  needful  to  breathe 
day  and  daily,  day  and  night  in  fact,  winter  and  summer,  and  always, 
a  pure,  untainted  atmosphere.  It  will  be  needful  to  breathe  it  our- 
selves, and  to  procure  it  for  our  children  and  dependents,  as  well  as 
for  the  animals  which,  for  our  use  and  pleasure,  the  Deity  has  sub* 
jected  to  our  control. 
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SELECTIONS. 

[Frotti  the  N.  A.  Medioo-Chirurgieal  Review.] 

On  fhe  BvU  BffsotM  of  BCarrlftges  of  Consangnixilty. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  LoaisTille  Medical  Club, 

By  S.  M.  Bemiss,  M.D. 

.    .    .    <'  They  breed  in-and-in,  as  might  be  known ; 
Marrying  their  cousins,  nay,  their  aunts  and  nieces, 
Which  always  spoils  the  breed  if  it  increases.'' 

Some  facts  illastrating,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  evil  results  of 
marriages  of  consangaiDity,  fell  under  the  obserration  of  the  writer 
several  months  ago,  and  determined  him  to  collect  others  of  a  similar 
character,  and  endeavor  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  warrant 
some  definite  conclusions  upon  this  important  subject.  The  collection 
of  original  facts  connected  with  these  marriages  is  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy,  and  oftentimes  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  difficult  and 
delicate.  We  can  seldom  gain  information  in  reference  to  their  history 
and  results  from  any  source  so  exact  and  reliable  as  from  the  family 
itself;  and  such  is  frequently  the  secrecy  observed  by  relatives  in 
regard  to  these  revelations,  that  we  are  unable  to  obtain  statistics 
sufficiently  minute  to  afford  a  basis  for  positive  conclusions.  Such 
statistical  information  as  my  paper  contains  may,  however,  be  relied 
upon  as  strictly  correct;  for  I  have  at  once  rejected  all  presented  to 
me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  was  not  able,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
informant,  to  endorse  as  entirely  to  be  relied  upon.  One  other  diffi- 
culty met  with  in  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  this  subject,  is  the 
poverty  of  its  literature;  for,  though  long  and  able  treatises  have 
been  written  upon  the  best  methods  of  preventing  or  arresting  deteri- 
oration of  domestic  animals,  by  the  introduction,  from  time  to  time, 
of  new  crosses  into  their  respective  breeds,  yet  the  question  of  degra- 
dation of  numerous  families  of  the  human  species,  by  neglect  of 
similar  counteracting  influences,  has  rarely  been  a  subject  of  literary 
or  medical  discussion.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  is  strictly  tenable, 
however  humiliating  it  may  be  to  our  pride,  that  the  rules  which  gov- 
ern the  procreation  of  species  are  not  essentially  different  in  man  and 
domestic  animals.  This  want  of  medical  research  upon  the  subject  in 
question,  does  not  proceed  from  the  novelty  or  recent  origin  of  the 
truth  just  stated,  for  Rilliet  has  well  observed,  "  No  one  can  claim 
30 
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priority  of  the  idea,  when  its  antiquity  is  such  that  we  cannot  trace 
it  to  its  source.'' 

In  primitive  ages,  marriages  between  near  blood  relations  were 
occasionally  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  their  abuse  led  to  the  early  enactment  of  laws  to 
establish  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  beyond  which  marriages  might 
be  consummated  without  fear  of  perverted  sanitary  condition  in  the 
progeny.  It  is  by  no  means  an  ascertained  fact  of  history,  that  these 
early  laws  of  incest  owed  their  origin  to  physiological  observations; 
but  it  seems  to  me  entirely  reasonable  to  infer  that,  witnessing  the 
pernicious  effects  of  such  unions  upon  offspring,  first  -suggested  the 
establishment  of  laws  to  prevent  the  continued  repetition  of  the  evil. 
Those  were  ages  in  which  physical  force  had  not  been  superseded  by 
the  inventions  and  mechanical  appliances  of  the  present  day;  and  the 
power  of  a  community  was  measured  by  the  amount  of  muscle  under 
its  control.  Legislators,  who  contended  that  "  walls  of  men  were 
better  than  walls  of  stone,"  would  certainly  exercise  the  most  sedulous 
care  to  maintain,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  physicial  integrity  of  their 
people.  In  further  proof  of  this  inference,  Socrates,  when  inveighing 
against  the  incestuous  marriages  that  were  sometimes  practised  at 
Sparta  and  Athens,  says,  he  regards  them  as  "prejudicial  to  the 
healthy  propagation  of  the  species." — (Rilliet.) 

The  laws  of  Moses  interdicted  marriages  within  the  third  degree  of 
relationship.  The  Roman  laws  were  more  strict  in  this  respect  in 
former  than  in  later  times.  Plutarch  says,  "  In  ancient  times  the 
Romans  abstained  from  marrying  their  kinswomen  in  any  degree  of 
blood;  as  they  at  present  forbear  their  aunts  and  sisters.  It  was 
late  before  the  marriage  of  cousins-german  was  dispensed  with." — 
(Janeway.)  The  Catholic  Church,  at  an  early  period,  opposed  itself 
to  blood  alliances.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  proscribing  such 
marriages,  gives,  like  Socrates,  a  physiological  reason:  "  Experimcnto 
didicimus  ex  tali  conjugio  sobolem  saccrenere  non  posse." — ( Rilliet. ") 

References  may  be  found  to  the  unfortunate  influences  of  marriages 
of  consanguinity  upon  offspring,  in  various  medical  works  of  the  pre- 
vious and  present  century,'''  but  no  facts  are  adduced  to  support  the 
conclusions  of  the  authors;  nor  have  any  statistics,  illustrating  these 
effects,  been  presented  to  the  profession,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  except 
some  facts  included  in  Dr.  Howe's  valuable  reports  on  idiocy. 
*  Mason,  Good,  Combe.  Barlow^  Slo. 
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By  much  labor,  I  have  obtained  statistical  accounts  of  thirty-four 
marriages  of  consanguinity.  Of  this  number,  twenty-eight  were  of  the 
third  degree  of  the  civil  law,  or  between  first  cousins;  and  six  were  of 
the  fourth  degree,  or  second  cousins.  Of  the  total  number  of  marria- 
ges, twenty-seven  were  fruitful  and  seven  sterile.  The  twenty-seven 
fruitful  unions  produced  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  children.  In  only 
thirteen  of  these  marriages  was  the  sex  of  the  offspring  reported, 
giving  forty-nine  males  to  forty-two  females.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
marriages  of  the  third  degree  of  relationship,  twenty-three  were  fruit- 
ful and  five  sterile.  Of  the  six  marriages  in  the  fourth  degree,  four 
were  fruitful  and  two  sterile.  In  both  these  latter  instances  of 
sterility  the  female  was  the  product  of  a  marriage  of  consanguinity. 
The  relative  proportion  of  children  to  the  total  number  of  marriages 
was  as  1  to  5*6.  The  average  fecundity  to  each  fruitful  union  was 
seven  and  a  slight  excess.  The  average  births  to  each  fecund  mar-' 
riage  in  the  third  degree  of  kinship  was  6'8*r,  nearly.  The  average 
number  of  births  in  the  fruitful  unions  of  the  fourth  degree  was  8^. 

Of  the  192  children  resulting  from  these  marriages,  68  perished  in 
early  life.  In  24  of  the  58  deaths,  the  causes  are  stated  as  follows: 
of  consumption,  15;  of  spasmodic  aflfections,  8;  of  hydrocephalus,  1. 
Of  the  134  who  arrived  at  maturity,  46  are  reported  as  healthy;  32 
are  set  down  as  deteriorated,  but  without  absolute  indications  of 
disease;  and  9  are  returned  without  any  statement  as  to  health  or 
condition.  The  remaining  3*7  all  possess  such  abnormities  as  to  render 
them  the  subjects  of  particular  observation.  These  are  classed -as  fol- 
lows: 23  are  scrofulous;  4  are  epileptics;  2  are  insane;  2  are  mutes; 
4  are  idiots;  2  are  blind;  2  are  deformed;  5  are  albinoes;  6  have  de- 
fective vision;  and  1  has  chorea. 

In  point  of  fecundity,  these  marriages  probably  present  results  not 
differing  materially  from  the  average  fertility  of  marriages  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  West.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rules  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  average  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  among  our  country 
population,  but  I  do  not  doubt  they  will  equal  in  fruitful ness  the  most 
prolific  portions  of  Europe.  In  some  villages  of  Scotland,  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  a  marriage  is  stated  to  be  seven.  (Cy.  Pract.  Med.) 
The  parties  to  the  above  intermarriages  were,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, of  rural  habitation;  were,  in  many  instances,  remarkable  for 
mental  and  physical  development;  and  were  surrounded,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  by  circumstances  of  living  calculated  to  insure  the 
utmost  degree  of  fruitfulness  and  prolonged  life. 
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These  statistics,  then,  I  am  satisfied,  exhibit  results  on  this  account 
more  than  usually  favorable  to  the  offspring.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  we  may  contrast  this  report  with  Dr.  Howe's  observation  of 
17  marriages  of  blood  relations,  in  his  report  on  idiocy.  These  It 
marriages  gave  "birth  to  95  children,  of  whom  44  were  idiots,  12 
scrofulous  and  puny,  1  deaf,  1  dwarf,  58  in  all,  of  low  bealtb  or  im- 
perfect, and  only  3t  of  even  tolerable  good  health."  An  unusually 
large  number,  over  one-fifth,  of  the  marriages  in  my  report,  were 
sterile;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  this  can,  in  any  instance,  be  imputed 
to  other  causes  than  the  influence  of  consanguinity.  Some  of  the 
parties  to  these  sterile  unions  have  had  excellent  corporeal  and  mental 
endowments,  and  have  arrived  at  unusual  longevity.  In  four  instances 
reported  to  me,  females  descended  from  these  intermarriages  have  proved 
barren  without  exhibition  of  constitutional  defect.  In  two  of  these 
instances  they  had  married  relatives;  in  the  other  two,  they  married 
without  the  circle  of  family  affinity. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  active  cause  of 
sterility  in  these  cases.  It  is  a  subject  in  reference  to  which 
physiological  reasoning  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  furnished  no 
satisfactory  results.  We  cannot  force  our  researches  into  the  hidden 
penetralia  of  nature,  and  there  discover  how  her  processes  of  repro- 
duction are  so  interfered  with  as  to  render  these  intermarriages 
disastrous  to  their  issue;  nor  by  what  means  she  avoids  these  unfortu- 
nate results^  by  rendering  many  such  unions  fruitless.  We  must  leave 
the  development  of  this  subject  to  the  future  physiologist;  if,  indeed, 
the  sea  of  human  knowledge  shall  ever  extend  its  limits  in  this  di- 
rection. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  the  offspring,  in  the  cases 
alluded  to.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  cases  of  scrofula  is 
larger  than  the  same  number  of  descendants  of  marriages  of  con- 
sanguinity would  ordinarily  exhibit.  This  predominance  of  scrofula 
probably  results  from  the  fact  that,  in  three  of  the  Tamilies,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  previous  existence  of  strumous  taint.  These 
families  alone  yield  sixteen  cases  of  scrofula.  This  fact,  and  the  large 
proportion  of  the  deaths  ascribed  to  phthisis,  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Barlow's  observation,  that  the  tubferculous  diathesis  "  shows 
itself,  in  the  greatest  intensity,  in  the  offspring  of  marriage  between 
relations  in  whose  family  the  taint  has  already  existed." 

I  have  not  obtained  sufficient  information  to  enable  me  to  describe 
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tbo  particular  manifestations  of  scrofulons  diathesis  in  each  indi- 
Tidnal  case;  some  of  them  are,  however,  represented  as  scrofalons 
ophthalmia. 

Rilliet  places  epilepsy  first  in  order  of  frequency,  of  the  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  to  which  the  products  of  family  intermarriages 
are  most  liable.  My  report  comprises  four  epileptics;  the  father  of 
one  of  whom  was  likewise  the  result  of  a  marriage  of  cousins.  Eight 
of  the  deaths  are  ascribed  to  spasmodic  affections,  and  four  of  this 
number  are  specified  as  epilepsy. 

I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  degree  or  character  of 
mental  aberration  of  the  two  insane  subjects  contained  in  the  enumera- 
tion. The  two  cases  of  muteism  were  congenital,  and  will  be  again 
referred  to,  as  will  also  the  four  cases  of  idiocy. 

1  am  not  informed  whether  the  two  cases  of  blindness  were  con- 
genital, or  produced  by  causes  occurring  after  birth;  they,  however, 
both  occurred  in  the  same  family,  and  were,  in  all  probability,  con- 
genital. 

The  cases  of  deformity  were,  in  one  instance,  curvature  of  the  spine; 
in  the  other,  malformation  of  an  arm.  The  six  cases  of  defective 
vision  were  myopia,  and  the  results  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  abnormi- 
ties of  offspring  my  report  presents.  I  refer  to  albinoism.  Absence 
of  the  pigmentary  cells  of  the  integument  and  coats  of  the  eye,  is  un- 
doubtedly, like  most  other  deviations  from  the  normal  type  of  repro- 
duction, a  mark  of  deterioration.  But  albinoism  sometimes  occurs 
v^here  there  is  no  cause  or  condition,  apart  from  its  own  manifestation, 
to  lead  us  to  infer  degradation;  and,  having  once  occurred  in  a  family, 
the  influence  of  maternal  emotion  might  have  much  to  do  with  its  re- 
petition. It  may  exist  in  connection  with  a  moderate  state  of 
corporeal  health,  and  a  striking  development  of  intellectual  sprightli- 
ness,  as  in  some  of  the  subjects  of  my  report.  In  domestic  animals 
it  is  so  well  understood  to  indicate  impaired  value,  that  connoisseurs  in 
horseflesh  reject  such  animals  as  have  absence  of  coloring  pigment  in  the 
hair  and  tegumentary  tissues.  M.  Siecle's'''  observations  upon  albino 
cats  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  was,  in  this  animal,  uniformly  attend- 
ed by  absence  of  the  auditory  sense.  No  defect  of  hearing  has  accom- 
panied its  presence  in  the  subjects  of  my  report.  Almost  all  the 
albinos  here  included  are  near-sighted.  Esquirol  also  mentions  an 
*  London  Medical  Times,  vol.  18,  p.  128. 
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albino  who  was  certainly  myopic,  and  another  whom  he  supposed  to 
be.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  author  has  spoken  of  this  condition  as 
the  result  of  in-and-in  marrying;  but  Esquirol  states,  that  wherever 
we  meet  with  albinos,  there  we  also  find  the  goitrous  and  idiotic;  and 
these  latter  are  known  to  be  common  products  of  marriages  between 
kindred.  From  Dr.  Howe's  investigations  upon  this  subject,  it  is  safe 
to  infer  that  idiocy  is  oftener  the  result  of  this  cause  than  was  here- 
tofore suspected.  In  Dr.  Howe's  report,  seventeen  out  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  idiots  were  found  to  be  products  of  marriages 
of  consanguinity.  If  the  same  ratio  held  good  throughout  this  coun- 
try, there  would  have  been,  in  1850,  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven 
idiots  in  the  United  States,  the  offspring  of  parents  connected  by 
blood-ties. 

Congenital  deafness  is  another  impairment  common  to  the  products 
of  marriages  of  this  character.  M.  Meniese,  physician  to  the  Im- 
perial Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Paris,  considers  this 
infirmity,  when  congenital,  more  often  referable  to  this  cause  than  to 
any  other.  My  inquiries  have  not,  thus  far,  led  me  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion; but  its  great  frequency  among  the  offspring  of  such  mar- 
riages cannot  be  doubted.  A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
some  years  ago,  stated,  that  "  a  great  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
the  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  idiotic,  are  found 
to  be  the  product  of  the  intermarriages  of  cousins."  Then,  if  we  add 
to  the  747  idiots,  the  mute,  epileptic,  blind,  and  insane  products  of 
these  marriages,  computing  the  number  at  the  very  lowest  probable 
figure,  and  sum  together  the  whole,  we  shall  have,  resulting  from  this 
physiological  error  in  the  United  States,  not  less  than  two  thousand 
victims,  whose  conditions  are,  for  the  most  part,  irremediable ;  besides 
a  much  greater  number  suffering  from  other  impairments  of  constitu- 
tion entailed  upon  them  by  the  same  cause.    Truly, 

"  Democritus  did  well  to  laugh  of  old: 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more ; 
This  life  of  oars  is  more  ridiculous 
Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before." 

I  am  aware  that  many  circumstances  may  produce  defective  issue 
besides  the  influence  of  consangninity,  such  as  the  habits  of  the  parents, 
and  their  particular  condition  at  the  period  of  approach.  Maternal 
emotion  or  constitutional  derangement  during  pregnancy,  may  also 
frequently  determine  the  character  of  the  offspring.    But  these  acci- 
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dental  influences  are  not  more  likely  to  prevail  in  marriages  of 
consanguinity,  than  in  those  of  a  different  character;  while  the  num- 
ber of  departures  from  a  healthy  standard,  in  the  issue  of  these 
marriages,  is  incomparably  greater  than  in  those  where  no  such  con- 
nection exists. 

To  prove  still  more  certainly  that  these  various  impairments  of 
offspring  are  due  to  the  influence  of  too  frequent  admixture  of  the 
same  blood,  we  have  only  to  associate  the  cases  in  my  report  in  the 
various  degrees  of  relationship,  and  observe  if  the  proportion  of  acci- 
dents to  the  oflTspring  is  increased  with  the  degree  of  relationship.  To 
arrive  at  this  point,  I  shall  divide  the  productive  marriages  in  my  re- 
port into  three  classes:  those  of  the  fourtlj  degree,  or  between  second 
cousins;  those  of  the  third  degree,  or  between  first  cousins;  and  those 
nearer  than  the  third  degree,  as  between  double  cousins,  or  between 
cousins,  themselves  the  descendants  of  cousins.  The  table  will  stand 
thus: 


Degree. 

q 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

& 

4th  degree,     .... 

4 

34 

8 

6 

10 

10 

3d  degree,      .... 

19 

130 

37 

31 

17 

36 

9 

2J  degree,      .... 

4 

27 

13 

5 

6 

3 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  per  centage  of  calamitous  results  to 
the  progeny  is  largely  increased  as  the  relationship  becomes  closer. 
I  have  also  accounts  of  two  marriages  in  the  second  degree,  or  be- 
tween uncles  and  nieces,  but  they  have  not  been  consummated 
sufficiently  long  to  determine  their  results. 

I  now  propose  to  notice  briefly  the  circumstances  calculated  to 
modify  the  effects  of  marriages  of  consanguinity,  either  in  lessening  or 
aggravating  their  evil  results.  That  these  marriages  are  sometimes 
practised  without  apparent  ill  consequences  to  the  offspring,  is  obvious 
to  all  whose  attention  is  drawn  to  the  observation  of  these  points. 
Under  what  circumstances,  then,  may  they  be  expected  to  be  follow- 
ed by  healthy  offspring?  Is  it  when,  as  Mercatus  has  advised  those 
entering  upon  matrimony,  the  parties  are  of  opposite  temperaments  ? 
I  incline  to  the- opinion  that  this,  with  some  other  circumstances  to  be 
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mentioned,  has  great  inflnence  in  determining  the  resnlts.  Batlloii 
has  remarked,  that  "  parents  transmit  to  their  children  disease  as  well 
as  wealth,  bnt  the  former  much  more  certainly  than  the 'latter." 
(Stille's  Pathology.)  This  remark  is  probably  equally  tme  with 
regard  to  points  of  temperament  and  types  of  physiological  idiosyncrasy 
as  to  predisposition  to  disease.  In  trath,  predisposition  to  disease 
may  often  consist  in  a  hyper-manifestation  of  certain  constitntional 
peculiarities.  Nature  seems  to  have  designed  that  the  conditions  and 
tendencies  of  human  organisms  should  be  kept  very  nearly  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium.  This  equipoise  necessary  to  the  healthy  condition  of 
man,  upon  whatever  inexplicable  cause  it  may  depend,  may  be  readily 
disarranged  by  giving  undue  predominance  to  any  particular  constitn- 
tional phase.  The  slighter  deviations  from  a  normal  mean  would 
constitute  individual  or  family  peculiarities;  while  more  marked  per- 
versions become  morbid  manifestations,  and  infirmity  results.  As  in 
the  moral  man  none  are  exempt  from  the  taint  of  sin,  so  in  the 
physical  man  each  individual  of  our  race  has  his  obliquity  towards 
disease, — generally,  perhaps  uniformly,  towards  some  particular  disease. 
It  is  then  reasonable  to  expect  that  when  two  individuals  marry  who 
possess  the  same  morbid  proclivity,  their  oflfspring  will  exhibit  that 
identical  divergence,  but  in  a  much  more  marked  degree.  Thus,  un- 
doubtedly, have  originated  many  family  peculiarities,  perverted  tastes, 
and  morbid  diatheses.  The  circle  of  individuals  thus  constituted 
sometimes  includes  large  communities,  as  is  observed  in  reference  to 
the  disease  denominated  Plica  Polonica,  which  attacks  the  Polish  and 
spares  the  Russian  peasant  living  under  external  circumstances  equally 
liable  to  produce  the  malady.  ( Pritchard. )  There  is  no  better  mode 
of  maintaining  this  happy  mean  of  temperament  than  by  admixture  of 
types  of  constitution  possessing  no  family  identity.  We  may  possibly, 
and  justly,  think  with  Benton,  that  "  it^hath  been  ordered  by  God's 
especial  providence,  that,  in  all  ages  there  should  be  (as  usually  there 
is),  once  in  600  years,  a  transmigration  of  nations,  to  amend  and 
purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seed  upon  our  land;  and  that  there 
should  be,  as  it  were,  an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths  and 
Yandals,  which  overran,  as  a  deluge,  most  parts  of  Europe,  to  alter, 
for  our  good,  our  complexions,  which  were  much  defaced  with  heredi- 
tary infirmities,  which,  by  our  lust  and  intemperance,  we  had 
contracted." 
History  presents  some  instances  altogether  antagonistic  to  the  doc- 
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trine  of  degradation  from  this  caase.  Especiallj  does  Sacred  Writ 
offer  some  cases,  of  sacb  remarkable  emphasis,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely diflBcolt  to  explain  the  non-sequence  of  deterioration  of 
offspring,  if  the  rule  by  which  our  cotemporaries  are  measured  were 
equally  applicable  to  them.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  all  married 
wives  connected  to  them  by  blood-ties,  and  yet  they  were  the  chosen 
progenitors  of  a  privileged  and  highly  gifted  people,  and  nothing  per- 
taining to  their  history  suggests  the  idea  of  immediate  degeneration 
of  progeny.  A  very  learned  divine  has  explained  to  me  this  seeming 
contravention  of  a  natural  law,  by  the  supposition  that,  as  the  Jews 
were  a  people  chosen  for  an  especial  purpose,  they  existed  under  ab- 
normal conditions,  and  all  influences  ordinarily  inuring  to  their 
prejudice  were  providentially  countervailed.  This  presumption  i^ 
certainly  plausible;  and  as  we  see  the  same  people  protected  in  future 
trials  by  miraculous  interposition,  the  argument  may  be  entertained 
without  violence  to  reason.  But  without  presupposing  the  exercise 
of  supernatural  influences,  the  apparent  inoperativeness  of  this  law  of 
degradation  by  in-and-in  marrying,  in  the  above  instances,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  Adam's  sons  and  daughters,  may  be  explained  by  the  in- 
comparably superior  endowments  of  these  primeval  denizens  of  our 
globe.  Those  were  days  in  which  man  dwelt  as  it  were  in  the  presence 
of  his  Creator;  "when,''  as  Schlegel  observes,  "God  familiarly 
taught  man  the  rudiments  of  speech,  as  a  parent  teaches  a  child."  If 
those  ancient  patriarchs  were  found  worthy  of  these  high  honors,  and 
if  they  could  ordinarily  attain  to  a  longevity  many  times  beyond  that 
to  which  our  most  perfect  organizations  can  now  arrive,  how  immea- 
surably snperior  to  ourselves  must  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  in 
vigor  and  excellence  of  constitution.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  pro- 
pagate the  race  by  alliance  with  their  own  blood,  with  no  such  baneful 
results  as  similar  causes  now  call  forth.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  that  such  unions  were  even  then  exempt  from  pernicious  effects, 
but  in  their  perfect  condition  of  corporeal  organism,  and  freedom  from 
predispositions  to  disease,  the  deterioration  of  race  resulting  from  this 
cause  was  probably  exhibited  in  the  lowering  of  the  vital  powers  and 
simple  abbreviation  of  life,  rather  than  in  demonstrations  of  the 
diseases  of  the  present  day.  We  still  see  these  very  same  circum- 
stances of  constitution  and  condition  counteracting,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, the  evil  tendency  of  this  cause.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
West,  the  inhabitants  were,  for  secarity,  gathered  into  communitiei 
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of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
older  States  by  miles  of  dangerous  wilderness.  It  was  natural  that 
each  community  should  be  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  blood  rela- 
tions, since,  in  forming  companies  for  migration,  the  several  branches 
of  one  family  would  often  combine.  When  in  their  new  homes,  a 
scarcity  of  marriageable  material  would  often  render  unions  between 
relations  expedient,  and  afterwards,  these  covenants,  arising  at  first 
from  necessity,  became  a  habit,  often  convenient  in  some  respects, 
since  it  preserved  estates  within  the  family  circle.  But  these  pioneers 
were  a  hardy,  robust  people,  living  much  in  the  open  air,  and  under- 
going vigorous  exercise;  having  for  their  aliment  wild  game  and  the 
fresh  products  of  a  genial  soil,  and  not  addicted  to  any  habits 
calculated  to  impair  the  integrity  of  their  well-endowed  constitutions. 
We  would  naturally  expect  conditions  of  life  so  favorable  to  the 
•  sound  development  of  the  bodily  organism  to  overrule  all  counteract- 
ing influences,  and  it  might  prove  almost  the  exception,  when 
marriages  of  consanguinity  gave  origin  to  defective  issue.  !Not  so, 
however,  among  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  where,  from  the  barriers 
formed  by  impassable  mountains,  the  same  seclusion  of  communities 
and  frequency  of  family  alliances. are  found  to  exist.  There,  with 
impure  air,  bad  diet,  and  constitutions  infected  for  generations  with 
hereditary  taints,  it  proves  an  exception  when  a  healthy  child  is  born 
from  parents  of  the  same  blood.  There  we  find  goitre,  cretinism, 
scrofula,  albinoism,  and  muteism  in  their  most  aggravated  forms. "*" 

In  this  country,  the  Jews,  whose  religion  forbids  them  to  marry 
except  with  their  own  race,  are  often  driven,  from  the  scarcity  of 
marriageable  subjects  in  their  communities,  to  form  alliances  with 
their  own  kindred,  and  a  physician  of  distinction  informs  me  that  they 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  strumous  taints  and  congenital  defects.  In  this 
connection  it  may  also  be  of  interest  to  mention  Bayard  Taylor's  ob- 
servation, that  the  Jews  of  America  are  far  inferior  in  personal 
appearance  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  These  same  social  conditions 
and  connubial  exigencies  exist  also  among  the  free  colored  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  may  account  for  the  increased  ratio  of 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane  found  in  this  population.  (Comp. 
U.  S.  Census,  1850,  p.  1*1,) 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  this  coonectioD,  that  there  is  withiu  a  few 
miles  of  this  city  a  child,  the  issue  of  cousins,  whose  cranial  bones  have  under- 
gone  the  rachitic  softening  so  frequently  observed  among  the  cretins  and  idiots 
of  the  Alps. 
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Wherever  in-and-in  marriages  are  practised  under  eircumstanees  of 
life  calculated  to  annul  their  tendency  to  deprave  the  offspring,  we 
see  a  prominency  given  to  certain  points  of  physiognomy,  which  con- 
stitute striking  marks  of  resemblance,  not  only  evinced  in  families, 
but  sometimes  found  to  pervade  a  numerous  nation.  Thus  Hippo- 
crates states  that  the  Scythians  all  resembled  each  other,  although 
they  were  different  in  appearance  from  all  other  people.  The  Jewish 
face  has,  under  favorable  circumstances,  retained  its  characteristics 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day. 

History  will,  I  think,  sustain  the  opinion  that  the  most  vigorous 
people  have  sprung  from  the  ingrafting  of  nations  differing  in  consti- 
tution and  temperment  from  each  other.  I  believe,  with  an  observing 
writer,  that  the  extraordinary  activity  and  energy  of  the  American 
people  are  due  to  the  composite  nature  of  their  blood.  This  rule, 
however,  seems  subject  to  some  qualification ;  for  there  certainly  exist 
strong  reasons  to  believe  that  matrimonial  alliances  between  the  great- 
est possible  contrasts  to  be  found  on  our  globe,  the  negro  and 
Caucasian  races,  for  instance,  are  not  favorable  to  the  most  vigorous 
propagation  of  species.  I  do  not  look  upon  mulattoes  as  hybrids,  but 
think  they  exhibit  less  of  vigor  and  vital  force  than  are  found  in 
crosses  where  there  is  less  contrast.  Mr.  Alexander,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  experienced  cattle-breeders  of  the  world,  has  observed  that 
the  cross  between  the  finest  and  coarsest  breed  of  cattle  is  far  inferior 
to  that  between  the  best  blood  and  a  medium  between  that  and  the 
worst. 

The  prevention  of  the  serious  evils  I  have  under  consideration, 
which  of  course  consist  in  the  prevention  of  in-and-in  maniages,  is 
a  point  which  I  do  not  think  is  to  be  attained  by  enactments  of  civil 
laws  bearing  upon  the  subject.  It  would  prove  equally  diflScult  to 
convince  either  legislators  or  communities  that  there  could  be  a 
necessity  for  going  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Levitical  law.  It 
is,  however,  the  duty  of  physicians  to  labor  unremittingly  in  the  col- 
lection of  facts  pertaining  to  this  subject,  and  to  submit  them  to  the 
public.  A  reasoning  man  will  refrain  from  a  connubial  association  likely 
to  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  his  offspring,  after  he  has  learned 
that  such  is  the  fact;  and  church  governments  will  forbid  their  clergy 
to  celebrate  nuptials  which  they  find  tend  to  the  abasement  of  the 
species  and  the  subversion  of  God's  beneficence  to  mankind.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  Catholic  Church  has  already  discouraged  union  in 
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any  near  degree  of  blood  affinity.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
by  reference  to  masses  of  population,  the  effects  of  this  prohibition  in 
diminishing  the  congenital  occurrence  of  such  defective  offspring  as 
my  report  presents.  It  has  been  attempted  in  Europe,  as  Eilliet 
mentions,  with  results  favorable  to  Catholic  populations.  Quetelet's 
computation  of  the  ratio  of  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  whole  population  is 
precisely  the  same  in  both  England  and  Italy.  M.  Meniese  states 
that  at  this  day  every  trace  of  this  interdiction  of  the  Church  has 
disappeared:  ''Pendant  une  longue  suite  de  siecles,  le  mariage  fut 
absolument  interdit  a  tons  les  individus  parents  a  un  degre  quelcon- 
que,  PEglise  se  reservant  le  droit  d'enfreindre  la  regie  posee  par 
elle-meme  dans  les  rare  circonstances  dont  elle  voulait  apprecier  la 
valuer,  mais  ces  rigueurs  de  la  discipline  furent  sujette,  comme  tout 
d'autres  choses,  a  un  relachement  deplorable,  et  aujourd'hui  toute 
trace  de  ces  interdictions  a  disparu." 

The  facts  offered  in  my  paper  are  much  too  meagre  to  afford  a  basis 
for  positive  conclusions,  but  I  think  it  is  a  step  ia  the  right  direction, 
and  will  at  least  serve  as  a  guide  for  other  inquiries  on  this  subject. 
I  have,  in  the  last  few  days,  learned,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Dr. 
John  Bartlett,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  now  collecting  facts  for  the  publi- 
cation of  an  essay  on  this  subject.  We  may  congratulate  the 
profession  that  such  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  lover  of  science  has 
taken  the  subject  in  hand.  The  attention  of  the  public  press  is  some- 
what, but  not  sufficiently,  awakened  to  the  importance  of  this  subject. 
The  Ohio  Legislature,  much  to  the  credit  of  her  physicians  and 
lawgivers,  passed  at  their  last  session  a  law  requiring  the  assessors 
throughout  the  State  to  collect  the  facts  connected  with  marriages  of 
consanguinity  and  certam  defects  of  offspring,  and  report  them. 
These  statistics  will  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  testimony  to 
establish  beyond  cavil  the  character  and  degree  of  influence  these 
marriages  exert  upon  offspring,  and  the  profession  will  await  with 
much  anxiety  the  publication  of  this  most  important  addition  to  our 
vital  statistics. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Act  referred  to: 

An  Act  to  ascertain  the  Number  and  other  Facts  respecting  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Insane,  and  Idiotic  Persons,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 
Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 

Ohio,  That  the  Assessors  in  the  several  townships  of  each  County  of 
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the  State,  while  performing  their  duties,  shall  ascertain  and  enter 
npon  a  schedale  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  name,  in  fall,  of  each 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic  person  in  the  township, 
together  with  the  age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  and  place  of  birth  of 
said  persons,  and  whether  educated  or  not;  also,  the  names,  in  full, 
of  the  parents  of  said  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic  persons, 
their  place  of  birth,  occupation,  number  of  children,  number  of  deaf 
and  dumb  children,  and  what  affinity  of  blood,  if  any,  existed 
between  the  parents  previous  to  marriage ;  and  that  said  papers  be 
returned  in  due  form  to  the  Auditor  of  ^e  proper  County,  at  the  time 
of  returning  the  assessment  of  property,  and  by  the  said  Auditor  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1856.  The 
Auditor  of  State  shall  furnish  to  the  several  County  Auditors  the 
necessary  blanks  or  schedules  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

For  reasons  too  apparent  to  be  indicated,  I  am  compelled  to  forego 
the  satisfaction  of  an  individual  expression  of  thanks  to  many  friends, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  assistance  they  have  kindly 
rendered  me  in  the  collection  of  facts  upon  this  subject. 


Here  is  something  refreshing  to  see — a  generous  tribute  to  the  ser- 
vices, and  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  the 
family  physician,  so  different  from  the  experiences  of  flagrant  ingrati- 
tude which  are  his  daily  portion,  that  we  are  tempted  to  copy  it.  It 
is  taken  from  the  Advocate  amd  Family  Guardian^  published  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society,  and 
edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  I.  Bennett. — Ed.  Peninsular  Journ.  of  Med. 

THE  FAMIL7  PH7SICIAN. 

Beautiful  and  benign  is  that  Providential  arrangement  that  "setteth 
man  in  families  like  a  flock'' — that  dots  the  face  of  earth  with  those 
homes  where  cluster  loving  hearts  and  kindred  faces,  and  from  whence 
flow  out  the  purest  and  holiest  of  human  sympathies. 

How  is  the  whole  frame-work  of  society  dependent  upon  the  influ- 
ences and  contributions  of  the  family!  The  little  rills  that  bubble  up 
by  ten  thousand  hearthstones,  and  from  thence  glide  noiselessly 
abroad,  are  rills  of  influence  whose  power  for  good  or  evil  no  human 
arithmetic  can  compute.  Individually,  they  may  permeate  the  body 
social  unrecognised.  Collectively,  they  constitute  those -broad  and 
sweeping  rivers  whose  currents  are  irresistible,  and  which  bear  upon 
their  bosom  the  barque  of  Church  and  State,  freighted  with  all  the 
most  precious  things  of  life. 
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Traly  and  nobly  do  they  serve  their  generation  who  do  aught  to 
educate  those  sympathies  and  inflaences  whose  birthplace  is  Home,  or 
who  labor  to  direct  them  into  those  channels  where  they  will  most 
beautify  and  bless.  They  serve  it  best  who  do  the  most  in  this  direc- 
tion. Parents  and  teachers  are  not  the  only  educators  of  the  house- 
bold.  It  throws  out  its  tendrils  and  shoots  forth  its  fibres  in  every 
direction,  laying  hold  upon  and  appropriating  for  its  nourishment  and 
culture  all  the  resources  of  society. 

The  Pastor,  who  appreciates  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
family  institution,  and  who  is  thoughtful  and  earnest  for  the  generous 
and  perfected  culture  there,  is  a  most  potent  educator.  The  Family 
Physician  also  may  be,  and  frequently  w,  one  of  the  educators  of  the 
household.  What  opportunities  has  he  daily  and  hourly  for  scatter- 
ing precious  seed  I  What  resources  for  acquiring  and  wielding  an 
influence  over  mind  are  at  his  command  I  He  who  ministers  to  the 
domestic  circle  in  the  visitations  of  disease  and  bereavement,  should 
be  a  personage  of  no  inferior  position  and  importance  there.  A  Pas- 
tor's influence  is  often  secondary  to  his.  He  is  not  only  the  dispenser 
of  curative  agents,  but  often  needs  to  be  of  those  moral  influences  which 
sooth  when  anguish  rends  the  soul,  or  sustain  when  it  is  ready  to  sink 
in  hopelessness  and  dismay.  He  is  the  one  upon  whom  the  timid  lean 
in  their  weakness  and  fears — to  whom  the  dying  look  and  cling  as  the 
ebbing  tide  bears  them  from  the  shores  of  time;  for  whose  footsteps 
the  suffering  and  anxious  watch,  and  whose  changing  countenance  or 
expressive  demeanor  are  studied  as  if  he  were  the  oracle  of  fate. 

Unquestioned,  he  has  the  entree  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  home, 
whatever  aspect  it  wear.  To  him  is  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  seclu- 
sion accessible  when  the  footfall  of  the  nearest  friend  is  scarce  permit- 
ted within  its  precincts.  When  a  new  life,  with  its  wondrous  mysteries, 
unfolds  itself  within  the  household  circle,  and  they  rejoice  over  it,  and 
when  death  with  its  solemn  mystery  is  a  pale  guest  there,  and  they 
mourn  in  bitterness,  he  is  also  there.  In  the  unrestrained  raving  of 
delirium — in  the  prostration  and  mental  weakness  disease  brings  in  its 
train  of  evils — divested  of  the  guises  we  wear  in  health  and  before  the 
world,  do  our  characters  lie  open  to  the  inspection  of  our  Physician, 
and  we  are  dependent  upon  his  offices  and  his  cares. 

How  important,  then,  that  he  be  carefully  and  wisely  selected. 
How  many  qualities  beside  professional  skill  are  requisite  to  constitute 
such  a  Family  Physician  as  every  household  needs  I    If  any  profession 
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demands  of  its  members  every  quality  that  ennobles  and  adorns  the 
maUf  surely  it  is  the  medical  profession. 

Many  families  neither  know  how  to  select  with  discrimination 
their  Pliysician,  nor  wisely  to  avail  themselves  of  all  that  might  profit 
them  in  the  relationship.  Delicacy  and  propriety,  as  well  as  many 
advantages,  attend  a  permanency  in  the  relations  between  a  family  and 
its  medical  attendant.  There  is  a  loss  of  much  that  is  valuable  in  a 
frequent  and  promiscuous  change.  He  who  watches  over  the  health 
of  a  family  group  from  the  first  buddings  of  infancy  up  to  its  maturity, 
must  feel  an  interest  and  solicitude  for  that  group,  which  he  could  not 
who  is  called  in  the  emergency  of  to-day  and  dismissed,  when  it  passes 
away,  to-morrow.  A  familiarity  with  its  idiosyncracy,  and  the  yearly 
augmenting  professional  experience,  will  conduce  to  increasing  safety 
and  confidence  in  his  practice  in  the  sick  room,  while  he  who  is  for 
years  identified  with  the  family  circle  will  give  it  that  earnest  thought, 
patient  care,  watchfulness,  and  sympathy,  both  in  threatened  and 
actual  danger,  which  gold  alone  could  not  buy. 

A  thorough  professional  education  is  with  most  intelligent  families 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  their  medical  adviser.  If  we  are  to  have 
charlatans  and  ignoramuses  in  any  profession,  let  it  not  be  in  this,  to 
whose  skill  and  care  we  commit,  when  it  is  disordered  and  suffering, 
this  wonderful  frame  of  ours — this  delicate  mechanism  to  which  is  so 
mysteriously  linked  the  immortal  spirit. 

Next  in  importance  to  professional  skill  in  a  Family  Physician  is, 
methinks,  integrity  of  principle  and  genuine  piety.  Who  so  frequently 
as  he  has  need  to  commit  the  dying  and  the  bereaved  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Great  Physician,  as  he  rings  the  knell  of  their  earthly 
joys  in  the  fearful,  reluctant  utterance — "No  hope— he  must  die !" 

A  Physician  should  also  be  one  competent  to  judge  of  the  moral 
and  mental  conditions  of  his  patients,  and  **  to  minister,"  if  need  be, 
^  "  to  the  mind  diseased."  The  moral  prtscriptwns  he  makes — his  firm- 
ness of  nerve,  his  power  of  self-possession,  his  talents  for  social  cheer, 
and  the  hope  and  courage  he  inspires — are  frequently  of  more  impor- 
tance to  a  sufferer  than  any  draft  he  may  make  upon  the  Materia 
Medica. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  more  frequently  find  the  Family  Physician 
cultivated  in  all  those  qualities  that  would  make  his  intercourse  with 
the  home  circle  imposing,  and  as  ready  to  impart  information  and  an 
educating  influence  as  he  is  to  dispense  his  medicines,  if  we  duly  appre- 
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dated  sach  qaalities,  and  better  understood  the  matnal  obligations  of 
the  relation.  There  is  sometimes  a  backwardness  and  gradgingness 
in  meeting  a  Physician's  pecaniarj  claims,  which  is  embarrassing  to 
him  and  discreditable  to  those  for  whom  he  labors.  When  sickness 
lays  its  hand  npon  ns,  and  we  writhe  or  faint  under  .it — or  when  death 
stands  waiting  for  its  prey — we  feel  that  if  onr  Physician  will  spare  no 
effort  to  save  from  the  threatened  danger,  he  may  **  ask  of  ns  what  he 
will,  even  to  the  half  of  onr  kingdom,"  and  it  shall  cheerfully  be  given 
him.  Bat  when  the  portentous  cloud  has  passed  from  our  sky,  and 
our  fears  have  vanished,  we  sometimes  forget  his  watchings,  anxieties, 
and  services,  and  spend  upon  own  convenience  or  extravagances  what 
is  rightfully  his. 

Physicians  as  a  class  are  far  from  a  mercenary  one.  If  there  was 
with  them  no  necessity  in  "  the  bread  and  butter  of  life,"  how  many 
would  gladly  make  their  profession  subservient  only  to  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity  and  the  advancement  of  science. 

To  those  who  most  adorn  the  profession  there  is  accorded  a  nobler 
wealth,  a  purer  and  finer  compensation  than  gold  can  proffer.  Few 
comparatively  become  wealthy  as  early  in  life  as  do  those  in  other 
branches  of  business  requiring  equal  education,  talents  and  applica- 
tion. The  charities  of  this  profession  in  time,  attention,  and  medi- 
cines to  the  sick  poor  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Like  other  men,  the  Physician  has  his  susceptibilities  to  sympathy, 
and  needs  sometimes  encouragement  and  appreciation.  He  needs  co- 
operation with  his  services,  forbearance  with  his  mistakes,  and  the 
same  charity  for  his  foibles  and  faults  that  we  feel  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  him  towards  our  own.  Sometimes  a  Physician  is 
dismissed  for  some  slight  mistake,  some  oversight  or  omission,  which, 
from  the  very  painfulness  of  his  experience  in  consequence,  he  would 
be  on  double  guard  against  ever  after,  and  his  place  is  supplied  by 
one  who,  perhaps,  falls  into  the  same  or  more  serioas  misjudgments, 
and  in  his  turn  is  likewise  dismissed.  None  are  infallible;  therefore 
should  the  ill-timed  and  unnecessary  criticism  be  suppressed  with  the 
same  consideration  we  look  for  from  him  towards  the  weaknesses  and 
faults  his  position  enables  him  to  discern  in  our  own  domestic  circles. 
Nor  should  we  expect  in  him  creative  or  omnipotent  power;  for  when 
the  fatal  arrow  is  sped  from  the  quiver  of  the  Almighty,  no  human 
hand  may  stay  it. 
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Like  that  of  other  mortals,  the  Physician's  ear  must  sometimes 
weary  of  qaeniloas  tones,  impatient  complaint,  and  the  continual 
minor  key  of  the  invalid's  moan.  The  inmates  of  that  home  who,  dar- 
ing a  morning  call  from  their  Family  Physician,  impart  to  him  of  those 
precious  but  intangible  social  influences  which  elevate,  strengthen  and 
cheer,  many  unwittingly  transmit  rays  of  sunshine  and  hopefulness 
through  the  whole  round  of  his  day's  ministrations.  Animal  spirits 
will  flag  sometimes  under  constant  drafts  npon  sympathy  and  patience, 
and  the  presence  of  anxiety  and  responsibility.  Then  do  such  influ- 
ences do  him  *'  good  like  a  medicine." 

Irregular  meals,  loss  of  sleep,  the  driving  blast  or  cheerless  rain, 
and  the  chilly  night  air,  are  as  repulsive  to  him  as  to  other  men. 
The  mental  quiet  that  takes  possession  of  the  business  man's  mind 
when  he  feels  that  his  dayU  work  is  done,  the  physician  can  also  appre- 
ciate; and  it  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  him  to  feel  that  there  was 
no  liability  to  an  interruption  of  the  social  chat — no  call  from  the 
warm,  attractive  fireside — no  necessity  for  relinquishing  slippers  and 
easy  chair,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  publication  or  converse  with 
family  or  friends. 

But  if  snffering  humanity  calls,  the  call  is  imperative.  Personal 
comfort  or  social  courtesy  must  be  forgone  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
domestic  attractions  exchanged  for  the  anxious  and  often  repulsive 
services  of  the  sick-room.  Let  that  family,  then,  who  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship and  services  of  a  physician  whose  qualifications  meet  their  moral 
and  physical  needs;  who  is  to  them  an  acquisition,  a  household  bUssirig, 
duly  appreciate,  love,  honor,  and  sustain  him.  Let  them  remember 
him  at  the  domestic  altar,  and  in  many  a  token  and  attention  of 
social  life,  as  they  do  their  Pastor;  and  so  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
the  relationship  that  there  may  be  mutual  advantages — ^reciprocal 
aids  in  learning  how  to  live  and  in  preparations  for  health. 

Melva. 


HOMQX^PATHT  IN  LONDON. 

"I  have  another  death  to  record.  It  is  the  death  not  of  an  individual, 
but  of  one  of  the  instruments  of  a  system  which  is  fast  on  the  wane, 
and  will  be  shortly  reckoned  as  one  of  the  'strange  things  that  were.' 
The  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  the  last  hospital  devoted  to  this 
delusion  in  London,  has  closed  its  doors.  The  Lancet  says,  while 
recording  the  melancholy  event,  that '  Like  all  quackeries  it  has  had 
31 
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its  day:  like  all  qnackmes  it  has  been  sapportecl,  by  th«  sliallow, 
weak,  and  credalous  on  the  one  side,  and  the  charlatan  and  the  rogue 
on  the  other.  Sach  alliances  are  invariably  broken  when  either  the 
eyes  of  the  one  are  opened,  or  the  capacity  of  the  other  is  not  gratified.' 
Poor  Lord  Robert  Grc^venor,  the  grec^t  champion  of  Homoeopathy, 
has  confessed  himself  diddled,  and  declares  he  has  been  humbqgged 
from  first  to  last.  He  now  employs  a  regular  genuine  allopathic  (?) 
practitioner.  One  Sunday,  when  a  passenger  on  the  South  Ei^tera 
Railway,  who  should  happen  to  be  in  the  same  car  with  me,  but  Dr. 
Rosenstein,  who  practised  homoeopathy  in  Montreal  for  some  years. 
He  did  not  know  me.  I  watched  him  for  some  time,  and  found  hewas 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  the  mere  wreck  of  what  he  once  was; 
his  young  wife  and  mother-in4aw  were  in  the  car  with  him.  After  a 
while  I  spake  a  word  into  his  left  ear,  which  made  him  stir  up;  he 
nearly  fainted  with  delight.  I  parted  from  him  shortly  after.  A  few 
days  later  a  letter  reached  me  from  Woolwich,  where  he  is  settled, 
telling  me  he  could  not  have  been  better  pleased  at  meeting  an  angel 
than  having  seen  me;  and,  after  entering  into  a  few  details  about  his 
history  since  leaving  Montreal,  the  letter  concluded  by  asking  for  a 
loan  of  the  needful.  It  was  quite  clear  he  too  had  found  homoeop- 
athy a  delusion,  as  many  others  had  done  before  him." — MorUreal  Med, 
Journal. 


EDBRBflAPHRODinSBf. 


Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  said,  that  by  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Morris, 
surgeon  and  physician  to  the  State  Prison,  Charlestown,  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  apparent  mix- 
ture of  the  two  sexes,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description.  Dr. 
W.  also  showed  an  excellent  drawing  of  the  individaal,  made  by  Dr. 
Sargent,  who  accompanied  him.  In  this  case  the  male  organs  seemed 
to  be  implanted  on  the  female  body. 

The  subject  of  this  very  uncommon  deviation  from  nature  was  25 
years  of  age,  born  in  Maine,  of  healthy  parents.  He  was  by  occupa- 
tion a  sailor;  and  the  appearances  to  be  described  were  only  dis- 
covered on  his  being  brought  to  the  prison,  when,  on  being  undressed, 
to  put  on  the  prison  clothes,  he  was  thought,  from  the  large  size  of 
the  breasts,  to  be  a  female  in  disguise,  and  was  therefore  transferred 
to  the  surgeon  for  examination.    On  the  visit  of  Dr.  W.  to  his  cell. 
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he  seemed  to  have  no  objection  to  having  an  examination  made,  when 
it  was  explained  to  him  that  it  was  for  a  scientific  object. 

Beginning  with  the  face,  the  features  are  soft,  and  the  expression 
mild;  there  is  no  beard.  The  neck  is  of  medium  size  and  length,  but 
rising  toward  the  back,  as  in  the  female.  The  shoulders  are  sloping, 
round  and  smooth,  the  muscles  not  being  prominent.  The  upper  ex- 
tremities are  delicate,  and  the  hands  small.  The  breasts,  which  are 
the  most  striking  feature  in  this  person,  are  large,  well  developed 
even  for  a  female,  quite  handsomely  formed,  with  large  blue  veins 
running  over  them,  as  in  a  nursing  woman;  the  nipples  being  large, 
with  a  large,  dark  areola.  The  abdomen  is  quite  prominent;  the 
navel  deep;  the  hips  very  broad,  as  in  the  female.  There  is  a  small 
penis.  The  scrotum  and  testicles  are  very  small,  the  size  of  the  latter 
being  that  of  a  bean.  The  legs  are  short,  the  middle  of  the  body 
being  by  measurement  half  way  between  the  umbilicus  and  pelvis,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  in  the  male,  at  the  pubic  region.  The  voice  is  mas- 
culine; the  sexual  propensities  normal. 

The  interesting  and  remarkable  feature  of  this  case  is  the  fact  of  the 
small  male  organs  of  generation  implanted  on  a  body  almost  entirely 
female.  Cases  constantly  present  themselves  to  the  observation  of 
medical  men,  of  malformed  genital  organs,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  combination  of  the  male  and  female.  Also  of  men  with  a  large 
mammary  organ.    In  this  case  there  can  be  said  to  be  no  malformation. 


[From  the  Medical  World.] 

AHESICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ''Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  of  June  4th,  has  the 
following  pertinent  and  just  remark  upon  the  attendance  at  the  late 
meeting  of  this  body,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.:  "  We  are  disappointed  in 
the  smallness  of  the  attendance  from  this  section  of  the  country;  only 
two  delegates  having  been  present  from  the  New  England  States, 
neither  of  whom  were  from  Massachusetts."  This  was  really  to  be 
regretted,  as  this  Association  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  to  the 
profession,  and  to  promote  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  our  Union. 

Butj  so  far  as  the  "Suffolk  District  Society"  is  concerned,  we  are 
not  surprised. that  none  attended  the  meeting;  and  for  the  following 
reasons:  the  manner  in  which  the  delegates  are  selected  is  calculated 
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to  prevent  the  attendaoce  of  any.  It  is  this:  a  committee,  whom  all 
that  understand  the  underground  movements  of  this  society  know 
were  self-appointed,  go  out  to  nominate  "delegates"  to  this  "Associa- 
tion." One  member  of  this  committee  suggests  a  particular  man,  be- 
cause he  not  only  will  go,  hnt  wishes  to  do  so,  having  business  calling 
him  that  way.  The  chairman  objects,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, probably  some  personal  pique  or  grudge,  as  it  has  been  intimated 
there  are  but  few  members  against  whom  he  has  not  something  of 
this  kind.  Another  is  proposed  by  one  of  the  c6mmittee,  but  the 
chairman  does  not  take  the  name.  By-and-by  he  has  completed  his 
list  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  ;  he  comes  in  and  nominates  them  ;  they  are 
appointed.  But  there  is  not  a  man  among  them  all  that  calculates 
or  wishes  to  go.  Most  of  them,  yes,  all  of  them,  have  attended 
several  times  over;  while  there  are  many  members  who  have  never 
attended,  and,  as  long  as  the  delegates  are  selected  in  this  manner, 
never  will,  simply  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  clique,  whose 
peculiar  province  it  is  to  make  nominations. 

This  course  of  procedure  was  the  sole  cause  why  there  was  no  rep- 
resentation this  year  from  the  "Suffolk  District,"  a  society  numbering 
almost  as  many  members  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State. 

This  suggestion,  namely,  "the  absurdity  of  the  way  in  which  these 
delegates  were  chosen,"  was  made  to  the  writer,  immediately  upon 
the  selection,  by  a  physician  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  Society, 
and,  moreover,  also  one  of  the  "counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society." 

This  kind  of  censorship,  in  the  choice  of  delegates,  contravenes  the 
great  principle  upon  which  the  "American  Association"  was  organ- 
ized; which  was  that  every  member  of  the  profession  should,  in  his 
turn,  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  a  prominent  member  of  the 
National  Association,  by  being  sent  as  a  delegate.  This  can  never 
be,  so  long  as  the  same  delegates  are  appointed,  year  by  year,  or  so 
long  as  the  nominations  are  made  by  an  oblique  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  thinks  no  one  fit  to  be  sent,  as  a  delegate,  whose  obliquity 
does  not  harmonize  with  his  own  distorted  vision. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  non-attendance,  we  would  suggest  that  a  list 
of  volunteers,  (all  of  whom  are  members  in  regular  standing,  of 
course,)  be  opened,  and  each  man  who  will  go  put  down  his  name. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  the  complaint  will  never  again  be  heard  that 
no  one  attended  from  Boston. 
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It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  om  maD,  or  a  clique  of  men,  to  control 
medical  societies,  or  repudiate  those  who  are  of  qnite  as  respectable 
standing  as  themselves;  and,  where  such  one-eyed  inflnence  is  permit- 
ted to  bear  sway,  it  will,  ere  long,  show  its  withering  influence,  just 
as  the  barrenness  of  Massachusetts  was  visible  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  ''American  Medical  Associatiou."  It  blights  and  kills,  and 
shows  its  nakedness  wherever  it  goes,  and  withers  whatever  it  touches. 

Sypha. 

[From  Dr.  Owen's  lata  Work  on  the  Geology  of  the  Globe.] 
IkfARRIAQB. 

Among  the  records  of  criminals,  how  few  of  them,  comparatively, 
are  found  to  be  married  I  It  is  not  contended  that  all  are  happy  in 
the  marriage  state,  but  it  is  confidently  asserted  that,  if  the  judgment 
is  used  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  husband,  or  wife,  before  the  fed- 
ings  have  become  too  much  interested,  and  if  ordinary  pains  are  taken 
to  live  up  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  that  tie,  the  pure  monogamic 
-relationship  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  most  likely 
to  secure  health,  happiness,  and  tranquillity,  and  decidedly  most  tend- 
ing to  prevent  crime.  Marriage,  for  the  sake  of  the  female  constitution 
and  of  the  future  ofifspring,  should  not  be  contracted  at  too  early  an 
age,  but  it  should  be  fulfilled,  as  a  general  rule,  sooner  or  later,  by 
all  who  find  partners  apparently  suited  to  promote  their  happiness 
through  life. 

Parents,  when  they  interfere,  should,  as  a  matter  both  of  expedi- 
ency and  justice,  give  only  advice,  and  not  continue  a  useless  op- 
position, still  less  disown  their  own  offspring,  who,  if  they  act  from 
feeling  only,  owe  it  perhaps  to  the  fault  of  those  parents  in  not  incul- 
cating early  self-control. 

But  although  marriage  is  recommended  to  all,  when  circumstances 
favor,  there  is  one  rule  to  be  observed  regarding  the  tie,  which  brings 
us  to  the  third  and  most  important  point  of  all,  in  the  eye  of  the 
physiologist  and  philanthropist,  who  desire  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
in  securing,  for  humanity  at  large,  the  greatest  amount  of  sound 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities,  individually  and  nationally. 

******** 

The  great  rule,  then,  should  be  Non-Intermarriage  with  Blood 

Relations, 

**  ****** 
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I  dare  not  expect  tlie  yoang  man,  for  he  has  nsnallj  too  much  of 
self  about  him,  if  he  has  once  loved  with  all  the  intensity  of  an  ardent 
temperment,  to  calm  the  turbulent  volcano  of  passion,  and  act,  at 
that  late  date,  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  If  there 
is  any  hope  of  influencing  him,  it  can  only  be  by  convincing  his  judg- 
ment before  his  feelings  have  become  too  much  interested. 

But  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  ofifspring  is  often  so  pure,  so 
unselfish,  yet  so  burning  and  inextinguishable,  that  in  it  we  may  trust 
with  strong  hope,  that  to  it  we  may  appeal  with  every  confidence  of 
success. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  which  will  bring  about  this  reform, 
it  is  the  love  which  already  bums  in  the  bosom  of  a  chaste  and  re- 
fined maiden  for  the  ofEspring  she  hopes,  after  forming  ties  consonant 
with  her  judgment  and  with  her  feelings,  to  rear  as  the  pride  of  her 
own  heart,  and  as  the  ornament  of  her  country,  to  whose  service  she 
designs  to  dedicate  these  "jewels." 

But  where  will  be  her  pride,  where  her  happiness,  where  the 
precious  gift  designed  for  patriotic  purposes,  if  she  finds  that,  instead 
of  the  bright  gleam  from  the  eye  of  the  darling  infant,  she  meets 
naught  but  a  sightless  orb:  if,  instead  of  the  charming  cooing  and 
prattle  of  soon-expanding  articulate  sounds,  betokening  powers  which 
may  one  day  arouse  a  Senate,  deaf-mute  motion  chill  the  senses;  if, 
in  lieu  of  the  dimpled  check,  the  laughing  eye,  the  intelligent  recog- 
nition of  a  mother's  devotion,  that  mother  presses  to  her  bosom  only  a 
shapeless  mass  of  humanity,  only  the  drivelled  idiotic  semblance  of 
that  which  aspires  to  the  noblest  work  of  God;  when  the  mother 
sees  all  this,  and  knows  that  she,  wittingly,  not  ignorantly,  transgressed 
His  Divine  Laws,  where  is  her  hope,  where  the  blessing  of  ofifspring, 
where  her  maternal  happiness?  Crushed,  blighted  for  ever,  serving 
only  as  a  beacon  of  warning  to  save  others  from  the  same  destruction. 

This  sad,  but  conscientiously  revealed  lesson  is  not  likely  to  reach 
the  eye  of  youthful  womanhood;  but  it  may  at  least  point  the  father, 
whose  daughter  expects  soon  to  enter  upon  the  holy  duties  of  wedded 
life,  to  some  assistant  arguments  by  which  he  may  possibly  deter  that 
daughter  from  injuring  herself  and  society,  when  she  becomes 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  how  deep  a  sin  U  is  to  conr 
tract  marriage  where  dose  ties  of  consanguinity  already  exist. 
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PHraiC  DOES  PAY. 

Houston,  Texas,  March  7M,  1867. 

Messrs  Editors: — The  assertion  is  so  often  made  in  plaintive  tones 
by  the  desponding  junior  members  of  our  profession,  that  "physic 
won't  pay,"  I  have  long  since  determined  to  ferret  out  the  reason  for 
the  sad  wail.  I  have  had  my  attention  directed,  with  my  hopes,  to 
the  race  of  M.  D.'s  who  came  upon  the  rough  sea  of  public  life  at  the 
time  I  donned  the  armor,  and  all  the  while  have  had  Raphael's  fear 
haunting  my  mind,  a  "  fear  that  in  life  I  might  be  surpassed."  I  then 
have  watched  closely  the  struggles  of  my  compeers  for  supremacy, 
and  oft-times  have  in  great  chagrin  seen  the  veriest  charlatan  rear  his 
head  in  derision  at  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  laws  of  my  much 
loved  profession.  I  do  not  award  to  every  regular  bred  physician 
equal  praise,  for  with  sorrow  I  acknowledge  I  have  seen  few  men  who 
fill  the  statue  of  a  true  physician.  A  true  physician  is  a  peculiar 
man,  and  God's  noblest  work — well  deserving  the  rich  encomiums 
passed  on  him  by  the  savans  of  other  days;  while  the  usurper,  the 
assassin,  merits  the  condemnation  of  both  heaven  and  earth. 

Why  is  it  that  unthinking  men  stigmatize  our  profession  because  of 
its  not  being  a  lucrative  calling,  and  why  is  it  that  so  many  fail  and 
discard  it  for  the  sake  of  gold  ? 

If  you  will  cast  your  eyes  around  and  observe  the  barter  in  human 
blood — see  the  sacrilegious  fiends  prowling  along  the  byways  and 
alleys  of  our  cities — insinuating  themselves  into  even  the  belter  circles 
of  society,  laying  their  ruthless  hands  on  the  home  circle  to  blight 
it  with  the  besom  of  destruction;  see  this,  and  learn  the  deep-laid 
scheme,  the  lust  for  gold,  and  who  would  not  be  tempted  to  exclaim 
of  the  unthinking  public,  "  mene  tekel  upharsin." 

But  there  is  a  higher  law  which  should  actuate  the  true  devotee  of 
medical  science.  He  should  not  look  to  an  un^ppreciative  people  for 
commendation — he  should  not  expect  to  be  hailed  as  a  deity,  or 
lauded  as  a  prince,  for  yet,  the  world  is  illy  fitted  to  comprehend  the 
holy  mission  of  a  Doctor.  Let  him  know  himself— let  him  bear  the 
impress — let  him  feel  and  know  that  he  hath  a  power  within,  princi- 
ples to  govern,  a  nerve  to  execute  his  peculiar  design  in  the  great  plan 
of  universal  good. 

In  this  fast  age  wealth  is  made  the  goal  of  life — men  preach  and 
pray  for  gold — steal  and  murder  for  gold ;  while  men  of  principle,  who 
are  prepared  and  willing  to  contend  faithfully  and  honestly  for  posi- 
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tioD,  are  rarely  met  with,  and  still  more  rarely  succeed.  Merit  is 
forgotten  "  and  dies  amid  her  worshippers." 

The  chief  aim  of  the  yoang  physicians  of  the  United  States  is  not 
to  excel  in  doing  good  and  in  adyancing  medical  science,  bat  they 
spring  into  the  arena,  nntntored,  nnlearned,  and  in  a  swarming  host 
infest  oar  land  with  their  stupidity  and  knavery. 

A  few  exceptions  modestly  peep  oat  from  the  midst  of  chaos,  to 
drag  through  a  long  probation,  to  leave  a  single  foot-print  on  the 
sands  of  time,  and  die,  leaving  the  world  but  little  wiser,  although  a 
thought  was  born  unto  them. 

Our  profession  should  not  be  sought  as  a  lucrative  calling,  and  all 
those  who  seek  it  as  a  trade  ought  to  be  spurned  from  its  portals. 
Such  men  bedraggle  its  escutcheon  in  the  gore  of  their  victims,  con- 
taminate its  purity,  bring  obloquy  upon  the  **  divine  art,"  and  leave  a 
blood  mark  on  the  page  of  history  which  is  damning  to  the  struggling 
science. 

Where  can  the  man  be  found  who,  deserving  merit,  has  failed  in 
our  profession  ?  Nowhere.  To  acknowledge  a  failure  is  to  acknowl- 
edge a  want  in  efficiency  and  competency.  But  many  men  succeed 
who  merit  contempt  of  the  world.  Grant  it;  but  it  is  because  worthy 
men  are  few — the  supply  being  less  than  the  demand. 

Let  the  lovers  of  truth  and  science  in  our  profession  band  them- 
selves together,  and  make  it  a  business  to  expose  the  deadly  schemes 
of  empiricism,  and  prune  our  vineyards  of  all  the  cumbrous  ofif-shoots 
which  weigh  down  the  vine  and  bear  no  grapes.  The  uneducated 
pretender  should  be  uprooted  and  the  money  changers  scourged  out  of 
the  temple. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what  definition  would  apply  to 
the  word  physician,  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  protei-form  ani- 
mal of  the  composite  style — everything  and  nothing;  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  compound  incomprehensible  inconsistencies.  I  wish  every- 
body would  call  me  Mr.;  I  am  really  ashamed  of  my  title  in  many 
crowds  I  am  caught  in. 

But  how  is  physic  to  pay?  In  the  first  place,  none  should  be 
received  into  the  fold  whose  mental  capacity  is  not  beyond  cavil. 
Second,  on  the  mind  of  the  novitiate  this  first  great  lesson  should  be 
indelibly  stamped — honorable  medicine  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering humanity  and  to  God.  Third,  pecuniary  emolument  is  not  the 
object  of  life  well  spent,  but  it  is  a  blessing  which  flows  naturally  as 
a  consequence. 
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Let  the  youDg  in  the  medical  profession '  bo  properly  imbaed  with 
the  holiness  of  their  mission — the  fearfalness  of  the  responsibility 
resting  on  them,  and  the  absolute  demand  for  ceaseless  vigilance  and 
constant  devotion  to  the  entrancing  study  of  this  strongly  complicated 
human  organism,  and  my  word  for  it  they  will  find  no  time  left  at 
night  to  spend  over  the  card  table  or  social  glass,  or  in  the  day  brood- 
ing .over  their  failure  in  business.  The  habits  of  men,  in  a  great 
degree,  control  their  successes,  and  in  no  calling  is  this  more  appli- 
cable than  in  our  profession.  He  who  suffering,  from  want  of 
appreciation — want  of  business,  and  a  consequent  want  of  gold,  can 
always  find  a  hidden  fault  within  himself;  let  him  seek  it  there,  and 
no  longer  burthen  the  passing  breeze  with  his  sad  wail  of  imaginary 
woe. 

How  strange  it  is  that  the  qualifications  of  doctors  are  rarely 
questioned.  Even  in  the  minor  affairs  in  life,  efficiency  is  the  desi- 
deratum, but  men  everywhere  lay  their  bodies  down  at  the  disposal 
of  any  one  sporting  the  soubriquet  Doctor.  Gentlemen  by  birth  and 
education,  expose  their  bodies  and  those  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  the  contaminating  touch  of  the  vilest  scoundrel  in  Christendom,  nor 
ask  or  care  to  know  from  what  cesspool  he  hails.  Let  any  man  from 
the  humblest,  aye,  the  most  degraded  walks  in  life,  don  the  title  and 
seek  a  distant  clime,  and  he  can  securely  slay  without  molestation. 

Who  in  our  day  stops  the  bloody  charlatan  to  demand  his  diploma 
or  question  his  competency?  Men  have  grown  gray  and  opulent  in 
our  profession,  whose  qualifications  have  never  been  gainsayed,  when, 
were  the  truth  known,  they  have  slayed  their  thousands  trying  to 
find  out  what  Hippocrates  taught  centuries  ago.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  young  physician  of  this  day  to  array  and  expose  these  vile 
usurpers,  and  by  their  acumen  in  scientific,  honorable  medicine,  blast 
the  upas  which  shades  the  lovely  flower  from  a  careless  world. 
Physic  will  pay  the  honest,  earnest  devotee.  T.  S.  D. 

P.  S. — Although  Homoeopathy  is  laughed  at,  and  hissed  out  of  the 
better  circles  of  society  throughout  the  world,  yet  I  find  it  still 
struggling  for  breath  in  this  sunny  clime.  We  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  kick  its  last  this  year.  It  is  a  burlesque  on  com- 
mon sense,  and  we  are  disposed  to  take  the  advice  of  your  journal,  and 
not  recognise  its  votaries  either  personally  or  professionally. — Nash- 
ville Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  P. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Letter  from  the  Blue  Man. 

St.  Thomas-s  Hospital, 

London,  June  22dj  1857. 

Dr.  Reese — Dear  Sir:  Please  do  me  the  kindness  to  favor  me  by 
return  mail  with  a  copy  of  your  Medical  Journal  containing  a  report 
of  several  cases  of  Epilepsy  in  the  year  1855,  cured  by  the  operation 
of  castration,  with  a  line  from  your  pen  noticing  subsequent  cases 
similarly  treated,  which  I  propose  showing  to  the  Pathological 
Professor,  Mr.  Simon,  "  P.  R.  S.,"  of  this  hospital,  of  which  I  am  an 
inmate,  to  whom  I  made  mention  of  your  suggesting  the  operation  in 
my  case,  of  your  introducing  me,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  effected, 
to  Dr.  Parker,  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Medical  College,  of  his  ap- 
proval of  the  same,  and  consent  to  perform  the  operation  should*  my 
family  physician  thereto  consent,  whose  consent  we  failed  to  effect. 
Professor  Simon  very  kindly  consents  to  performing  the  operation, 
should  I  present  him  with  a  copy  of  your  Journal  containing  the  re- 
port of  these  successful  operations;  you  will  then,  my  dear  friend, 
please  confer  an  especial  favor  upon  me  by  granting  this  request,  for 
which  I  will  be  deeply  indebted,  and  will  thankfully  reciprocate  it 
should  I  be  blessed  with  the  ability  so  to  do. 

Please  direct  to  the  care  of  John  Simon,  "F.R.S.,"  Professor  of  Pathol- 
ogy* St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  and  oblige  yours  indebtedly. 

I  have  been  an  inmate  of  hospitals  in  France  over  six  months ;  over 
three  months  at  the  **  Hotel  Dieu  Paris f'^  under  the  medical  advice  of 
its  celebrated  Professor,  Trousseau,  who  kindly  administered  "  bella- 
donna'' without  successfully  alleviating  the  daily  returns  of  my  in- 
firmity. After  three  months'  trial  of  its  medical  properties,  he  very 
kindly  transferred  me  over  to  the  Epileptic  Division  of  a  Branch  of 
this  charitable  institution,  "  Hospice  de  Bicetre  dt  Paris,''  which  divi- 
sion accommodates  some  five  hundred  epileptic  patients,  some  seven 
hundred  male  and  nine  hundred  female  lunatics — in  all  some  four 
thousand  patients.  Under  the  treatment  of  Professors  De  Lasiauve 
and  Moreau  was  administered  camphor,  an  operation  of  a  seton  in 
the  neck,  and  injections  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  urinary  organs. 
Their  three  months'  benevolent  attentions  and  administrations  not 
availing  relief,  I  was  induced  to  return  to  London,  with  the  purpose 
of  having  the  operation  of  Tracheotomy  performed,  as  suggested  by 
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Sir  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  when  in  New  York  some  two  years  ago; 
but  he  continuing  very  ill,  unable  to  attend  to  me,  (as  he  was  on  my 
previous  visit  to  this  city,)  and  being  strongly  advised  against  the 
operation,  upon  the  kind  hospitable  invitation  of  its  learned  Professors 
I  was  induced  entering  this  charitable  institution.  Here  I  had  ad- 
ministered the  nitrate  of  silver  I  in  ^  grain  pills  three  tinies  per  day. 
My  discoloration  has  caused  considerable  notice  in  the  medical  journ- 
als, as  well  as  in  the  daily  newspapers  both  in  England  and  in  France, 
titling  me  the  "  The  Blue  Man  of  New  York.''  When  I  return,  it 
will  please  me  to  bring  you  copies  of  the  French  Medical  Journals' 
notices  of  my  case.  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  operation  of  cas- 
tration performed  in  France,  but  its  medical  professors  not  approving 
of  it,  I  failed  of  my  purpose;  which  purpose  may  be  effected  by  your 
extending  to  me  this  charitable  favor  in  this  hospitable  institution,  by 
its  laudable  Professors.  Please  accept  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  your  benevolent  kindness  to  me. 

Yours  indebtedly,  E.  Wainwrtght  Butler, 

St,  Thomases  Hospital, 
Care  of  Mr.  John  Simon,  F.  R.  S.,  London. 

Please  favor  immediately,  as  I  must  await  its  receipt  ere  I  can  be 
relieved  by  the  operation,  and  oblige,    Yours  respectfully,  E.  W.  B. 


Cincinnati,  July  Qth,  1857. 

Dr.  Reese — Dear  Sir:  As  one  of  your  old  correspondents,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  giving  you  a  stray  leaf  from  my  note-book,  while  trav- 
elling through  the  great  West. 

Upon  inquiry  among  my  medical  acquaintainces  here,  I  learn  that 
some  material  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  medical  schools. 
There  were  fornjerly  in  this  city  three  regular  schools,  and  a  host  of 
Eclectic  or  Botanical  establishments,  ( the  names  and  number  of 
which  I  do  not  know;)  the  three  regulars  being:  1,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio;  2,  Miami  Medical  College;  and,  3,  the  Cincinnati  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  College.  By  recent  arrangement  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  (the  Old  School,)  and  the  Miami  Medical  College,  (the 
most  flourishing  of  the  new,)  have  been  united — that  is,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  "Miami"  have  been  introduced  into  the  Faculty  of  the 
"Ohio,"  the  former  being  suspended. 

We  congratulate  our  friends  of  the  West  npon  the  extinction  of 
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one  Medical  College;  not  that  your  humble  servant  had  any  ill-will  to 
the  Miami  Medical  College,  but  evidently  the  number  was  too  great, 
and  the  suspension  of  any  one  becomes  a  matter  of  rejoicing.  The 
concentration  of  influence  on  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved here,  give  great  additional  influence  to  this  old  and  highly  re- 
spectable institution,  which  had  been  injured  by  the  dissentions  among 
our  Cincinnati  brethren. 

It  is  also  rumored  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  having  failed  to  attract  classes,  have  re- 
solved on  establishing  a  free  school.  This,  of  course,  acknowledges 
their  inability  to  compete  with  rivals  on  fair  terms,  and  therefore  seek 
this  advantage.  The  profession  of  the  West  will  probably  see  the 
transparency  of  the  trick,  and  extend  no  more  favors  to  the  school 
than  formerly. 

From  an  extensive  survey  of  the  West,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  teaching  must  concentrate  (as  at  the  East)  in  the  large  cities. 
The  smaller  cities,  of  rapid  growth  and  commercial  habits,  afiford  none 
of  the  elements  necessary  to  sustain  large  or  flourishing  schools  ;  but 
such  a  city  as  Cincinnati,  with  a  large  population,  central  position, 
good  hospitals,  &c.,  must,  of  necessity,  remain  a  great  medical  centre. 

Dr.  Wm.  Wood,  an  old  practitioner  of  Cincinnati,  died  here  re- 
cently. Dr.  Wood  was  at  one  time  co-laborer  with  the  late  Dr. 
Drake  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  Yours,  &c.  Observer. 

EDITOR'S   T^BLE. 

OUR  PHILADELPHIA  BRETEOIEN, 

As  it  appears  to  us,  are  opening  a  profitless  and  needless  controversy 
over  the  appointment  recently  made  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
that  city,  to  the  post  of  chief  medical  officer  at  their  Alms  House 
Hospital.  It  seems  that,  not  having  the  fear  of  our  Medical  Associa- 
tion before  their  eyes,  these  city  authorities  have  appointed  Dr.  James 
McClintock  to  this  office,  who,  for  the  violation  of  our  Code  of  Ethics, 
was  summarily  ejected  from  the  profession  at  the  May  meeting  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1856.  Whether  this  act  of  discipline  is  not  the 
reason  of  his  success  in  securing  this  position  now,  it  might  be  well  to 
consider.  And  whether  the  course  since  taken  by  the  College,  and 
Ppunty  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  may  not  elevate  him  still 
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higher  in,  the  political  party  whose  stripe  he  wears,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

We  have  no  qoarrel  with  the  brethren  for  expressing  their  hostility 
to  professional  apostacy,  like  that  complained  of  in  this  case,  and 
hence  we  fully  sustained,  in  this  Journal  at  the  time,  the  justice  of 
the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  National  Association,  and  would  fain  see 
it  fall  upon  all  similar  ofifenders.  But  having  publicly  expelled  a  man 
from  our  fellowship  for  violating  our  rules,  we  have  neither  the  pro- 
fessional nor  the  moral  right  to  pursue  him  farther.  If  he  publicly 
renounces  his  quackeries,  even  after  failing  to  find  them  remunerative, 
and  attempts  to  return  to  the  legitimate  profession  for  bread  for  him- 
self and  a  large  dependent  family,  as  in  this  case,  we  could  not  find  it 
in  our  hearts  to  put  a  straw  in  his  way. 

The  only  question  before  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  making  this 
appointment,  ought  to  have  been  his  professional  qualifications  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office.  And  the  only  question  which 
concerns  the  public,  is,  whether  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor  is  committed  to  capable  supervision.  His  professional 
status  among  us,  however  much  stress  we  may  lay  upon  it,  is  under- 
estimated by  the  civil  authorities,  if  not  wholly  ignored. 

We  may  resent  the  insult  to  us  in  our  colleges  and  societies,  and 
laud  the  Board  of  Consultation  and  Assistant  Physicians  for  resigning 
their  places,  but  neither  the  authorities  nor  the  public  will  care,  if  the 
appointee  turns  out  to  be  a  capable  and  successful  officer.  Other 
Assistant  and  Consulting  Physicians  of  equal  rank  and  character  will 
be  rallied  to  the  service  of  this  great  civic  charity,  by  sympathy  with 
the  proscribed  incumbent,  and  the  public  will  share  this  sympathy 
when  it  shall  be  apparent  that  the  public  interests  do  not  suffer. 

Had  the  office  been  conferred  upon  an  ignorant  and  uneducated 
pretender,  or  upon  a  Homoeopath  or  other  medical  heretic,  a  pretext 
for  public  clamor  might  be  alleged.  But  Dr.  McClintock  has  not 
only  been  an  accredited  medical  practitioner  and  teacher  in  Philadel- 
phia for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  to  our  knowledge  the  teacher  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  some  of  those  now  occupying  the  very 
highest  positions  in  more  than  one  of  the  first  colleges  of  the  country. 
That  such  a  man  should  fall  we  may  deplore,  but  if  he  can  rise  again 
we  should  all  bid  him  **  Ood  speed." 
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Report  of  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  Blackwell's  Island 
Hospitals^  N.  7. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Sanger  has  the  medical  charge  of  the  Workhouse, 
Aims-Houses,  Penitentiary,  Small-Pox  Hospital,  and  Penitentiary 
Hospital,  all  of  which  are  situate  on  BlackwelPs  Island.  During  the 
past  year  these  several  institutions  included  14,199  inmates,  and  the 
whole  mortality  has  been  only  317,  which  is  little  more  than  2|  per 
cent. 

In  the  Penitentiary  Hospital  alone,  2,083  patients  have  been 
treated,  of  whom  more  than  13  per  cent,  were  suffering  from  the  Vene- 
real Disease,  being  an  increase  of  35  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

The  report  contains  a  variety  of  statistics  and  other  items  of  infor- 
mation of  vital  importance  to  be  known  by  the  profession  and  the 
public,  while  the  accompanying  comments  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  author's  science  and  humanity,  and  very  discreditable  to  the  civic 
authorities,  who  print  the  report  and  circulate  it,  possibly  without 
reading  it,  but  afterwards  ignore  its  appalling  facts  and  terrific 
disclosures,  making  no  effort  to  second  the  salutary  reforms  urged  by 
their  benevolent  physician.  Such  will  be  the  fate  of  the  medical 
ofi&cers  in  all  our  public  charities  and  remedial  institutions,  until  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  include  one  or  more  enlightened  physicians 
among  their  number.  Neither  the  education  nor  habits  of  the  non- 
professional men  constituting  that  body  qualify  them  for  the  conduct 
of  hospitals,  and  yet  these  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
institutions,  which  are  stupidly  committed  to  their  government.  Dr. 
Sanger  knows  more  on  the  subject  than  the  decemvir,  all  put  together. 


Transaetions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Tork, 

1857. 

The  volume  just  published  possesses  unsual  interest.  The  late 
meeting  was  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  State  Society,  and 
the  brethren  at  Albany  had  made  special  preparation  for  all  who 
should  attend,  and  were  disappointed  that  so  many  were  absent  who 
had  been  confidently  expected. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Wing,  of  Albany, 
and  is  followed  by  the  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Alden  March, 
which  was  every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  creditable  to  its 
author.    The  original  papers,  some  20  in  number,  are  all  of  them 
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meritorious,  and  some  of  them  eminently  practical.  The  usual  report 
of  proceedings,  list  of  ofiScers,  members,  &c.,  conclude  the  volume. 

Accompanying  the  Transactions  is  a  volume  of  blank  forms  for 
registration,  skilfully  prepared  by  a  committee,  who  are  circulating 
them  extensively  among  the  physicians  of  the  State,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  full  reports  for  1858,  through  the  Secretaries  of  the  County 
Medical  Societies,  to  whom  the  blanks,  filled  up,  are  to  be  returned 
in  time  for  the  next  annual  meeting  in  1859.  This  Is  an  important 
measure,  and  ought  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  as  usual,  voted  to  print  the  Transac- 
tions, showing  a  just  appreciation  of  their  value. 


NEW  ORLBAXXB  SCHOOL  OF  MSDZOINR 

This  new  Medical  College,  of  which  Dr.  E.  D.  Fenner  is  the  head, 
gives  early  Indication  of  rivalling  the  old  University  of  Louisiana, 
by  the  noble  stand  it  has  taken  from  the  start  in  favor  of  the  precise 
reforms  which  the  American  Medical  Association  has  so  zealously, 
but  vainly  urged  upon  older  schools. 

1.  The  number  of  professorships  is  increased  to  ten,  including  the 
adjunct  of  Anatomy,  and  the  two  new  Chairs  created  by  judiciously 
dividing  the  Practical  and  Obstetrical  Department.  The  new  profes- 
sorships are  styled  ''Clinical  Medicine  and  Auscultation  and  Percus- 
sion," and  the  ''Diseases  of  Women  and  Children." 

2.  The  term  is  extended  to  5  months,  which  it  is  proposed  and 
intended  to  make  6,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

3.  Daily  clinics,  worthy  the  name,  because  in  the  great  Charity 
Hospital,  in  front  of  which  stands  the  College  edifice,  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  year,  by  the  seven  professors,  who  are  medical  officers 
of  the  Hospital. 

4.  The  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  students  the  op- 
portunity of  daily  visits  to  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  with  their  clini- 
cal teachers. 

These  signs  of  progress  will  be  hailed  everywhere  by  the  profession 
with  acclamation,  as  precursors  of  the  salutary  reforms  which  will 
doubtless  ultimately  become  universal.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  ability  and  enterprise 
of  the  Faculty,  have  lately  donated  $20,000  to  this  new  school,  which 
they  are  expending  in  the  enlargement  of  the  College  building,  al- 
ready one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
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We  glean  these  facts  from  the  Medical  News  and  HospUal  Gazette, 
one  of  our  best  exchanges,  which  is  ably  edited  by  Professors  Choppin, 
Beard  and  Brickuell,  of  this  College.  We  wish  continned  success  to 
the  school  and  the  joomal. 

A   PALPABLE   HIT. 

Professor  Harishorne,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  in 
his  late  Introductory  lecture,  thus  naively  and  facetiously  hits  off  the 
rival  colleges  in  his  neighborhood : 

''One  evilf  belonging  to  some  institutions  of  the  highest  reputation 
in  this  city  at  least,  is  the  crowding  of  students  in  immense  numbers, 
five  or  six  hundred  into  a  single  apartment,  to  hear  lectures.  Five 
hundred  medical  students  in  one  room  I  7'he  thing  is  preposterous! 
Against  such  an  evil  we  have  so  far  protested,  both  by  precept  and 
example  P' 

This  protest,  in  like  dual  form,  is  echoed  by  our  New  York  Medical 
Schools  unanimously.  The  protestants  are  likely  to  continue  thus  to 
protest  a  few  years  longer.  Meanwhile,  "where  the  carcase  is,  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered." 

SCURRILIT7. 

The  N.  J,  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  of  Burlington,  in  venting 
indignation  against  the  late  medical  appointment  at  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  finds  the  ''lowest  deep"  of  Billingsgate,  in  the  iteration  of 
"/im .' McClintock."  A  medical  journal  I  forsooth,  stooping  to  such 
vituperation,  is  indeed  a  humiliating  spectacle.  Suppose  some  other 
railer  should  pitch  into  Sam  Butler  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  as  a  "  Jer- 
seyman"  essays  to  do,  through  our  columns,  but  to  which  no  provoca- 
tion would  tempt  our  consent.     Editors  should  be  gentlemen. 

But  who  is  this  "/m  McClintock"  whom  Dr.  S.  W.  Butler  pre- 
sumes to  bray  at,  and  what  are  his  antecedents?  After  being  a  popu- 
lar teacher  of  Anatomy  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years,  he  held  the 
professorships  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Colleges  of 
Yermont  and  Massachusetts  for  a  time,  and  was  since  the  founder 
and  President  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Medicine,  and  sacrificed 
himself  in  attempting  to  sustain  its  pecuniary  burdens.  With  a  large 
and  severely  afflicted  family,  and  at  a  time  of  failing  health,  he  was 
betrayed  into  nostrum  vending  for  a  time,  his  "  poverty,  but  not  his 
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will  ooDseotiQg/' for  which  he  forfeited  hk  professloiial  stains.  He 
now  recants,  repudiates,  and  retnrus  to  his  first  love.  An  appoint- 
ment to  office  opens  the  way  f(»r  the  snpport  of  his  family,  by  a  pro- 
fession to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted,  and  this  Dr.  Butler  would 
shut  the  door  on  one,  as  much  his  superior  in  knowledge,  as  his  senior 
in  age.     Proh  pudor, 

UmVBRSITT  OP  LOITZSVILm  KY. 

The  announcement  of  this  School  in  the  present  number,  that  the 
Faculty  will  be  prepared  to  open  their  next  session,  will  surprise  our 
readers,  who  remember  the  disastrous  conflagration  of  last  year, 
which  reduced  their  College  building  and  its  priceless  contents  to 
ashes.  But  such  are  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  those  concerned, 
that  already  a  new  edifice,  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  old  one,  has 
been  reared  and  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  losses  of  the  Faculty  in  museum,  apparatus,  &c.,  will  be 
fully  repaired.  We  rejoice  in  these  evidences  of  prosperity,  and  will 
gladly  chronicle  the  fact  that  **  the  glory  of  this  latter  house  exceeds 
the  glory  of  the  former  one,"  and  this  will  be  enough,  for  the  success 
of  this  Medical  College  in  the  past  affords  the  prestige  of  its  future 
advance  to  the  still  higlier  position  it  deserves. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  ITEW  70RK. 

There  are  still  three  chartered  Medical  Colleges  in  New  York  city, 
viz:  The  old  school  in  23d  Street;  the  TJniversity  School  in  14th 
Street,  and  the  New  York  Medical  College  in  13th  Street. 

The  announcement  of  the  latter  is  found  in  our  columns,  and 
will  speak  for  itself.  Its  relations  to  the  greatest  hospital  in  the 
country,  on  Ward's  Island,  through  Professor  Carnochan;  and  to  the 
hospitals  at  Bellevue  and  on  BlackwelFs  Island,  through  Professor 
Barker;  and  the  Children's  and  Nursery  Hospitals,  through  Professor 
Cox;  enable  this  school  to  proflfer  their  students  very  great  clinical 
and  practical  advantages,  under  the  guidance  of  their  own  teachers, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  college  cliniques,  which  are  to  be  continued. 

Professor  Green  will  lecture  statedly,  as  heretofore,  on  his  depart- 
ment; Professors  Peaslee  and  Childs,  now  fully  identified  with  the  col- 
lege, henceforth  are  to  reside  permanently  in  New  York;  and  Pro- 
fessor Doremns  opens  his  extensive  laboratory  for  experiments  and 
analyses  by  the  students,  under  his  supervision. 
82 
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The  anatomical  and  pathological  cabinet  of  this  College  is  unsar- 
passed,  and  the  Faculty  have  respectively  provided  themselves  with 
every  needed  facility  for  the  thorough  teaching  of  their  departments. 
We  know  of  no  school  to  which  we  woald  sooner  confide  oor  own 

pupils.  

SAVANNAH  MEDICAL  COLIiEQR 

The  announcement  of  this  school  appears  in  the  present  number. 
The  faculty  are  able  men  and  practical  teachers,  and  they  are  aiming 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education,  and  thus  exalt  the  pro- 
fession, with  commendable  zeal.  We  wish  them  every  success,  and 
rejoice  in  the  evidence  afforded  by  our  Southern  brethren  that  their 
esprit  du  carps  in  scholastic  medicine  prompts  them  to  ardent  efforts  in 

the  cause.  

PUBLIC  PARSIMONT. 

The  Governors  of  our  Alms  House  are  ever  and  anon  in  trouble, 
in  relation  to  the  supplies  ordered  by  the  physicians  for  the  sick  and 
aged  poor;  the  necessity  of  which  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  their  other  trades  and  callings  in 
life.  The  latest  controversy  arose  from  an  order  for  100  eggs  and  a 
barrel  of  ale,  judged  needful  by  medical  men  on  duty,  to  be  distribu- 
ted among  the  1300  inmates  of  the  Alms  House  and  its  hospital, 
many  of  whom  are  aged  and  infirm  as  well  as  sick,  and  unable  to  eat 
the  coarse  fare  of  the  house. 

Because  there  is  no  medical  man  in  the  Board,  as  there  ought  to  be, 
these  Ten  Governors  are  ever  ignorantly  and  cruelly  denying  to  their 
Physicians  and  Wardens  the  nutriment  and  cordials  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  sick,  for  the  preservation  of  life,  because  they  presume 
to  judge  on  such  subjects. 

When  similar  interference  by  political  bodies  was  attempted  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  when  a  Resident  Physician  was  there  as  its  medi- 
cal head  we  wot  of,  he  notified  them  that  there  was  but  one  Governor 
in  that  hospital  while  he  was  in  ofiSce;  and  so  they  found  while  he 
remained.  The  responsibility  for  the  supplies  needful  to  hospital 
patients  can  only  be  committed  to  medical  men,  with  safety  to  the 
lives  of  their  inmates.  If  they  cannot  be  trusted  they  should  be  re- 
moved from  oflBce.  The  evils  we  deprecate  will  continue  until  one 
or  more  physicians  shall  be  made  Governors,  or  a  medical  superinten- 
dent of  all  these  charity  hospitals  be  superadded.  If  the  city  refuse 
or  neglect,  the  State  authorities  should  interfere,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity.   But,  alas,  they  are  "  only  paupers,  for  whom  nobody  cares.'' 
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POLICE  sxmaiioNS. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  under  the  new  law, 
have  the  appointment  o{  five  Police  Surgeons,  at  a  salary  of  $1,600 
per  annum  each.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact,  that  there  are  22tl  appli- 
cants for  these  five  places.  It  hence  appears  that  one-third  of  all  the 
regular  physicians  in  the  city  are  candidates.  A  sorry  picture  of  the 
profession,  when  45  of  the  brethren  are  so  hungry,  for  every  one  who 
can  be  fed  at  the  public  crib,  44  of  whom  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. We  suppose  that  the  successful  five  will  soon  be  uniformed 
with  cap,  stripes,  shield  and  club.  The  only  one  we  hear  of  as  sure  of 
an  appointment  is  a  raw  recruit  from  the  old  staff  of  Mayor  Wood, 
who,  after  being  taken  from  the  clerkship  of  a  coal  yard  and  trans- 
mogrified into  a  one-horse  doctor  to  the  old  police,  deserted  from  Chief 
Hasbrook,  and  went  over  to  the  new  Commissioners.  If  he  is  appoint- 
ed, we  hope  the  other  four  will  be  kindred  spirits.  Par  nohiUfratrum, 

BOOK  ItsTOTICES. 

PRmciFLES  OF  Medicine:  an  elementary  view  of  the  causes,  nature,  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  DiBease,  with  brief  remarks  on  Hygienics,  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  By  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.  R.  S.  A  new  American, 
from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &.  Lea. 
1^57.    Per  Wiley  &  Halsted,.  New  York. 

We  welcome  this  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  which  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  commend,  as  one  of  the  best  theoretical  and  practical  books  in 
the  English  language.  The  principles  upon  which  all  rational  medicine  is 
based  are  here  taught  by  a  master  whose  science  precedes  his  art;  and  the  stn- 
dent  who  thoroughly  possesses  himself  of  the  knowledge  this  single  volume 
contains,  will  acquire  more  true  medical  learning,  both  scholastic  and  practical, 
than  a  dozen  volumes  on  Practice,  so  called,  can  afford  him.  No  practitioner 
should  fail  to  read  this  latest  revision  by  the  author,  so  promptly  furnished  us 
by  the  American  publishers. 

Manual  op  Physiology.  By  W.  S.  Kirkes,  M.D.,  &c.  A  new  and  revised  Amer- 
ican, from  the  last  London  edition,  with  200  illustrations.  Philadelphia: 
Blachard  &  Lea.    1857.    Per  Wiley  &  Halsted,  New  York. 

On  the  issue  of  a  previous  edition  of  this  very  useful  hand-book,  we  have 
spoken  of  its  merits,  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  call  attention  to  the  au- 
thor's revision  and  numerous  additions,  to  which  still  further  improvements 
have  been  superadded,  by  Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  thus 
enhanced  its  value  for  the  student,  to  whose  use  it  is  well  adapted.  The  illus- 
trations are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  many  of  these  are  new.  It  will  com- 
mand a  ready  sale. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

TO  OUR  REL^BfiHS. 

•  We  trust  that  none  will  overlook  the  truly  excellent  article  in 
this  number,  from  our  foreign  corre8pondent,Dr.  MeOormac,  of  Bel- 
fast, whose  work  on  Consumption  we  introduced  to  the  favor  of  our 
readers,  on  its  appearance  in  1855.  So  much  of  good  sense  and 
practical  truth  are  seldom  found  condensed  in  so  small  compass  as  are 
compressed  into  these  "Twenty  Aphorisms"  of  Dr.  McCormac.  Let 
invalids  here  learn  their  remedy,  or  read  their  doom.  In  Hygienic 
prevention  of  Consumption.  Dr.  McO.  maintains  we  are  to  look  for 
the  anniliilation  of  this  scourge  of  the  nations,  Scrofulota  Consump- 
tion. He  may  be  too  sanguine,  but  his  confidence  rests  on  no  un- 
philosophical  basis,  and  his  doctrines  challenge  criticism. 

Prof.  M.  G0nn,  of  the  Michigan  ITniversity,  has  associated  with 
Dr.  Robinson,  of  Detroit,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Mutical  Independent, 
Drs.  Kane  and  Goadby  have  retired.  The  July  number,  under  the 
new  regime,  is  an  improvement  on  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Da.  Bryan  has  not  suspended  the  publication  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Sf  Surgical  Journal, 

Amalgamation  of  Medical  Schools, — ^The  Medical  College  Of  Ohio 
has  absorbed  the  Miami  Medical  College,  and  the  two  have  become 
"consolidated,"  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  former,  the  latter 
school  ceasing  to  exist.  The  friends  of  medical  education  in  Cincin- 
nati will  rejoice  in  the  consummation  of  this  union,  so  long  and  so 
often  suggested  as  the  true  policy  of  both  schools.  The  amalgama- 
tion between  the  Faculties  seems  to  have  been  secured ;  Professors 
Judkins,  Comegys,  Foote,  and  Mendenhall  of  the  Miami  go  into  the 
Ohio  Medical  College;  while  from  the  latter  Drs.  Armor,  Marshal], 
Warder,  and  Tate  retire.  We  predict  for  the  new  organization 
brighter  prosperity  and  a  successful  career. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  has  abandoned  its  practice  of 
driving  a  "double  team,"  and  will  henceforth  graduate  students  only 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  session,  thus  conforming  to  the  usage  of  the 
other  schools  in  the  same  city. 

Another  Vacancy, — Professor  S.  G.  Armor  has  resigned  his  chair 
of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College. 
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Psor.  B.  H.  HusxoK  has  resigned  Uie  posilioQ  be  has  so  long  filled 
in  the  JeffefsOD  Medical  Oollege,  and  we  regret  to  hear  tiiat  ill  health 
is  the  cause.  The  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  has 
acquired  increased  importance  within  a  few  years,  by  improvements 
of  recent  date,  and  will  henceforth  be  rendered  more  attractive  to 
students.  Dr.  Huston's  successor  is  not  yet  appointed,  but  the  va- 
cancy is  so  eligible  that  it  is  worthy  of  any  ambitious  aspirant  for 
medical  honors  and  emoluments,  who  possesses  qualifications  to  fill  it 
ably,  and  sustain  himself  among  the  corps  of  eminent  men  who  con- 
stitute that  Faculty. 

Professorial  Chavgt, — Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell  is  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  Anatomy  iu  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  vice  Dr.  New- 
ton, resigned.  We  are  pleased  to  see  by  the  London  Lancet  that  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  frankly  concedes  to  Professor  Campbell  his  claim  to 
priority  in  the  idea  and  the  designation  of  the  excito-secretory  nerves,, 
precisely  as  we  predicted  he  would.     Falmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

Castleton  Medical  College^  Vt. — We  have  received  the  catalogue 
of  th^  ancient  school,  now  in  its  55th  year.  For  the  spring  term, 
just  closed,  it  shows  53  students  and  21  graduates.  The  fall  course 
for  1856  graduated  15,  showing  36  for  the  collegiate  year.  The  next 
term  commences  on  the  1st  Thursday  in  August,  and  a  larger  class  is 
anticipated,  now  that  all  doubt  is  removed  a^  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
college  under  its  new  organization.  Rumors  to  the  contrary  injuri- 
ously aftected  Us  last  term. 

Traiisactions  of  the  South  CaroHna  Medical  Association ^  for  1856-7. 
This  volume  shows  tb^  benefit  of  State  organization,  and  affords 
gratifying  evidence  that  medical  science  i^  cultivated  with  enlightened 
zeal  among  our  Southera  brethren,  and  that  they  are  making  true 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes,  Sr.,  of  Columbia, 
ia  the  President.  Among  the  valuable  papers  for  the  year  several 
possess  very  great  merit,  and  the  oration  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Smith,  of  Ab- 
beville, we  purpose  reproducing  in  the  Gazette,  as  a  model  perform- 
ance. 

Frattwres  of  the  Scapula, — We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Dugas, 
of  Augusta,  Geo.,  for  a  truly  meritorious  paper,  throwing  light  on 
this  obscure  subject,  with  cases  of  great  interest.  This  contribution 
to  surgery  is  creditable  to  the  author's  science  and  skill,  and  must 
add  to  his  reputation  and  that  of  the  college. 
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Dr.  J.  P.  NoTT,  of  MobUe,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  Dr.  Wederstrandt  having 
resigned. 

Prof.  Francis  G.  Smith,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
onder  the  modest  title  of  "  Experiments  npon  Digestion,"  has  pro- 
duced a  paper  of  very  great  value,  based  npon  the  case  of  the  cele- 
brated Alexis  Martin,  who  was  the  subject  of  the  well-known  work 
of  Dr.  Beaumont,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  was  aided  by  the  eminent 
physiologist,  E.  Brown  Sequard,  who  has  in  his  own  person  the  fac- 
ulty of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  will.  It  is  maintained, 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Dalton's  views,  that  starch  in  the  human  stomach 
is  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  digestion,  and  this  without  the  saliva. 
We  commend  this  paper  to  the  curious  in  such  matters. 

Dr.  a.  K.  Gardiner,  as  a  reporter  or  sub-editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Daily 
Times,  avenges  himself  for  the  just  critique  which  consigned  his  book 
on  "Sterility"  to  Coventry,  by  insulting  the  writer;  availing  himself 
of  his  hireling  position  in  the  newspaper  press  to  redress  his  personal 
griefs.  Vide  his  garbled  report  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Our  correspondent,  who  wishes  to  resent  it 
through  our  columns,  will  excuse  us  for  declining  his  communication, 
on  account  of  its  personality.  Moreover,  "the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle,"  as  tka£  book  fell  dead  from  the  press,  except  that  the  fe- 
male doctors  are  showing  around  its  obscene  pictures  and  filthy  teach- 
ings as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  for  their  doctrine,  that  no  man's 
wife  or  daughter  should  be  committed  to  such  male  physicians. 

Dr.  James  R.  Wood  has  just  published  the  **  Early  History  of  the 
Operation  of  Ligature  of  the  Primitive  Carotid  Artery,  with  a  report 
of  48  unpublished  cases,  and  a  summary  of  44  cases  with  remarks  by 
Valentine  Mott,  M.D."  It  appears  in  the  N,  Y.  Journal,  and  has 
since  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  from  the  press  of  H.  Bailliere,  of 
this  city. 

Dr,  Goultffs  Card,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number,  is 
worthy  of  attention  by  invalids,  and  especially  by  physicians,  whose 
lack  of  leisure  or  experience  in  Microscopical  practice  may  render  it 
desirable  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services.  We  know  Dr.  G.,  and 
have  been  assured  by  authority  that  he  has  acquired  much  of  science 
and  skill  in  this  department. 
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J%e  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter  has  had  to  take  the  backtrack 
so  often  of  late,  that  its  engineer  must  acquire  experience  in  that 
form  of  locomotion.  He  was  hoaxed  into  an  assault  upon  Drs.  Stone, 
Miller,  Ac,  of  Washington  City,  against  whom  he  alleged  the  pa- 
tronage of  qnackery,  and  has  been  obliged  to  stand  corrected.  He 
publishes  an  assault  upon  **  the  Bible  and  one  of  its  chief  characters,'^ 
under  the  cover  of  an  ethnological  or  rather  anti-abolition  argument, 
denying  the  common  origin  of  the  negro  and  white  races,  and  is  now 
obliged  to  send  the  antidote  to  overtake  the  poison.  Meanwhile  the 
editor  recommends  a  practical  test,  viz.,  that  "some  one  should  make 
a  hat,  or  some  yarn  from  the  wool  of  the  negro!"  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  the  hair  of  the  white  man.  Our  neighbor  should  mind  the  switches, 
or  he  may  meet  with  a  smash-up  by  so  often  running  off  the  track. 

New  Pharmaceutical  Store. — Dr.  Guthrie,  who  succeeds  Dr.  OUiffe 
at  809  Broadway,  announces  in  this  number  his  purpose  to  give  his 
exclusive  attention,  with  two  able  assistantsa,  to  the  preparation  and 
sale  of  pure  and  reliable  medicines,  together  with  all  the  variety  of 
articles  usually  found  in  first-class  Drug  and  Chemical  Stores,  which 
will  always  be  on  hand. 

Dr.  G.  is  well  known  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public  by  his  long 
experience  in  Pharmacy.  He  holds  a  professorship  in  the  Memphis 
Medical  College,  and,  though  a  regular  physician,  wisely  prefers  the 
dispensation  of  medicines,  to  prescribing  them.  He  therefore  looks 
to  his  professional  brethren  for  their  patronage  to  his  new  store,  which 
we  predict  will  not  be  withheld. 

A  notice  of  Professor  Boring's  lecture  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  To- 
bacco has  been  crowded  out,  but  will  appear  next  month.      , 

"  Humbtigs  of  New  Yorh^ — ^This  work  having  been  issued  20  years 
ago,  is  nearly  out  of  print.  Meanwhile  the  several  new  humbugs 
imported  and  indigenous,  which  have  been  introduced  by  fanatics  and 
impostors,  are  still  encouraged  by  popular  credulity.  Of  these  it  is 
thought  that  Ethnology,  Spiritualism,  Free-Love,  Women's  Rights, 
Mormonism,  Political  Preaching,  Consumption  curing,  Black  Repub- 
licanism, Moral  Insanity,  &c.,  &c.,  furnish  topics  for  a  new  volume,  in 
remonstrance  against  the  demoralizing  and  pernicious  heresies  of  the 
times,  in  science,  philanthrophy,  politics,  and  religion.  It  is  in  pre- 
paration, and  only  awaits  leisure  in  the  author  to  complete  it  for  the 
press. 
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Rush  Medical  College, — The  fdUowiiig  ehangea  b»?e  beat  made  in 
this  Facoltj:  Dr.  W.  H.  Byford,  of  EvaiMTille,  Ind.,  takes  the  ehatr 
of  Obstetrics,  ftc;  Dr.  Ranch,  of  Borliogton,  Iowa,  that  of  Materia 
Medica,  &c.;  the  occapant  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Johnson,  being  tran^eiv 
red  to  the  departments  of  Phjsiologj  and  Patholi^y.  Professors 
Evans  and  Hernek  hare  reUred,  with  the  high  respect  of  their  col* 
leagues. 

Bellevue  Hospital, — ^The  extensive  enlargement  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  this  charity  are  in  rapid  progress.  For  the  present  we 
learn  that  the  lack  of  room  for  the  inmates  is  sadly  fblt.  Indeed  aU 
our  public  institutions  are  unusually  full  for  the  season.  The  Lunatic 
Asylum,  on  BlackwelFs  Island,  is  so  filled  that  an  additional  building 
has  been  occupied.    The  Alms  House  buildings  too  are  crowded. 

Nev)  York  State  Lunatic  Asyhim. — The  late  destruction  of  this 
spacious  edifice  by  fire  is  indeed  a  public  calamity.  The  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  of  the  hundreds  of  its  patients  all  were  saved,  is  the 
only  redeeming  feature  of  the  startling  intelligence.  Tet  even  this 
result,  it  would  seem,  was  only  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the 
physicians.  Dr.  Rose,  who  perished  from  the  injuries  he  received  at 
the  fire.    Another  martyr  to  professional  fidelity. 

New  Books. — We  understand  that  two  new  Medical  Works  are  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  forthcoming  soon,  viz:  Professor  Peaslee,  on 
Physiology,  and  Ex-Professor  Goldsmith,  on  the  Diseases  of  the  TIrin* 
ary  Organs.  They  will  both  be  issued  in  New  York,  and  are  anxious- 
ly looked  for,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Cancer  Caustics  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  English  ho^itals, 
especially  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  which  is  regarded  with  some 
favor.  A  certain  Dr.  Fell,  who  is  called  *'  the  American  Doctor," 
has  now  the  charge  of  the  cancer  cases  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  is  applying  his  cancer  ointment  under  the  supervision  of  the  sur- 
gical staff  of  that  institution. 

Dr.  Paris. — ^The  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Paris,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  appoint  hk 
successor  in  that  high  office.  Dr.  Mayo,  of  London,  has  received  the 
appointment.  It  may  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  small  emoluments  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  even  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession,  when  we  state  that  the 
property  of  Dr.  Paris  has  been  sworn  in  as  being  less  than  i&10,0001 
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NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COIiLEGE. 

Fall  and  Winter  Oonrse  of  Lectures. 


HORAOK  Gbkbn,  M.  D.,  LL.D  ,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

£.  H.  Davis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medl- 
ea  and  Therapeutics. 

B.  FORDTCB  Barker,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

R.  Ogden  Doremvs,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

The  Fall  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  September  15th,  1857,  and  continue  until  Octobttr 
dOth,  when  the  Winter  Course  will  be  resumed.  Lectures  will  be  delivered  daily,  at  the  College  or 
Hospital,  by  the  following  gentlemen: 


J.  M.  Carkochan,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Edmund  R.  Pbaslxb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology and  Pathology. 

Henkt  G.  Cox,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

TiMGTHY  Cbilds,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

D.  S.  CoNANT,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy. 


On  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  by  ProfeESor 
Barkkr. 
On  Practical  Chemistry,  by  Prof  Dorsmus. 
On  Amputations,  by  Professor  Carxochan. 
On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  Professor  Cox. 


On  the  Microscope  as  applied  to  the  Diagnosis 
of  Disease,  by  Professor  Childs. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  by  J.  HAir- 
oocK  Douglass,  M.D. 

On  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  David  Uhl,  M.D. 


The  practical  Instruction  in  Toxicological  Giemistry  will  commence  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  Winter  Course.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  of  analysing  cases  from  the  Coroner. 
Fee  f  5,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Laboratory. 

TERM:^. — For  Summer  and  Winter  Course  inclusive,  $105;  for  Winter  Course  alone,  $105;  for 
Summer  Course  alone,  $25. 

If  Students  attending  the  Summer  Course  afterwards  decide  to  attend  the  Winter  Course,  the 
$25  paid  will  be  placed  to  their  credit  on  taking  out  the  tickets  for  the  Winter  Course.  Matricu- 
lation Fee,  $5. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  any  Member  of  the  Faculty,  or  to 

R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  Heaii  of  tbe  Faculty, 

^€W  York  Medical  College,  East  13/A  Street, 
JuLT,  1857.  Between  8d  and  4th  Avennw. 
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T 


IHE  Annual  Course  of  Leeturei  win  eomnence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  next,  and 
continue  until  Ist  of  March.    The  Preliminary  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  19th  October. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine— Prof.  R.  D. 
Abnold,  M.D. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  ChQ- 
dren— Prof.  P.  M.  Kollocr,  M.D. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery— Prof .  W. 
6.  Bullock,  M.D. 

Medical  Chemistry— Prof.  Joeira  JoxB,M.D. 


General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy— Prof.  J.  6. 
HOWABD,  M.D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine— Prof .  Jurl&h  Hibriw, 
M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy— Prof.  J.  B. 
Read,  M.D. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy— J.  J.  Wbt,  M.D. 


Clinical  Lectures  will  be  delivered  regularly  twice  a  week  at  the  City  Hospital.  The  Professors 
are  the  Visiting  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  Institution. 

The  Dissecting  Rooms  are  opened  after  the  19th  October,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  the  Demonstrator. 

J.  G.  HOWARD,  Dean. 

AuocsT,  1867. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  LOUISVILLE. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  r^ular  Lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November 
next  and  continue  until  March.    A  preliminary  course  will  be  delivered  without  extra 
charge,  at  the  College  and  the  Marine  Hospital,  during  the  month  of  October. 

Medlcsa  J^'acultjrt 

Cbarlb  W.  Srokt,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany. 

LuMSFonn  P.  Ta.<«mll,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phy 
sioloffy  and  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty. 

RoBMKT  3.  BsKKKnoDGx,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica. 

Lewis  Rogbrs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 

AkchisB.  Cook,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  An- 
atomy. 


Hrkut  MnxxB,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetric 
Medicine. 

BfifjAicnr  R.  Pautke,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  De- 
scriptive and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

J.  Lawrsncr  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

JoeHOA  B.  Flutt,  M  D.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

TBiODORB  S.  Bell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine. 


Ample  opportunities  for  Clinical  Instruction  are  afforded  bv  the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Uni- 
versity Clinique.  Anatomical  material  has  always  been  equal  to  the  demand.  Board  in  respect- 
able families  can  be  procured  at  from  $3  to  $4  a  week.  FecA  for  the  entire  course,  $106.  Ma- 
triculation ticket,  $6.    Dissecting  ticket,  $10.    Hospital  ticket,  $6.    Graduation  fee,  $26. 

June  30,  1867. 

L.  P.  YANDELL,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  third  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institation  will  commence  on  the  Ist  Monday  in  May, 
and  continue  four  months. 

FACULTY: 


Alxxander  Mkaks,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy. 

W.  F.  WnmoRELAVD,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Joseph  P.  Logan.  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology 
and  General  Pathology. 

.  L.  C.  H.  WnsoN,  M.D.,  Demonstrat  or  of  Ana- 
omy. 


H.  W.  Bbown,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

J«)BN  W.  JoNB,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

JuBB  Boring,  M.  D..  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  ana  Cliildren. 

J.  <4.  Wbbtmorklakd,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


Frbs— For  the  Course  of  Lectures.  $106.  Matriculation,  (once  only,  )$6.  Dissecting  ticket, 
(taken  once)  $10.    Graduation  fee.  $26. 

The  facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Institution  for  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  medical 
science  the  ensuing  season,  will  make  the  course  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  Di^Hooting  R  K>m.  in  the  new  College  Building,  furnished  with  sky-light,  and  supplied  with 
ioun    material,  will  be  opened  by  the  16th  of  ApriL 

Good  board  can  be  had  for  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

For  further  information  address 


AXLAKXA,  6a.,  fa,  26,  1867. 


J.  G.  WESTMORELAND,  Dean. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Tiro  ftill  (Tonnes  of  Ii«etiire«  are  delltrered  annualljr.  The  Fall  Gourm  com- 
mences on  thefint  Taesdaj  in  September,  and  the  Spring  Course  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
February.  Each  Course  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  each 
term. 

Aldjss  March,  M  .  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery.  Amos  Dbaw,  Eftq. ,  Prof,  of  Ifed.  Jurisprudence. 

jA]n8MoNAUOBTOK,M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory  Howabd  TowHaDO),  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Matwria 

and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Medica. 

Jamkb  H.ARMSBY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 

Thomas  Hun,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Pharmacy. 

Medicine.  J.  V .  P.  QuA0KBrai7BH,M.D.  ,Prof .  of  Obstetrics. 

Fees  for  a  single  course,  $60;  for  two  courses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matriculation  fee,  $5 
Sraduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia^  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  beliered  to 
be  equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  College  in  the  country.    Ftice  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,50  per 

***  JOHN  V.  p.  QUACKENBUSH,  Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medical  Oepaxtment*— Session  1857-38.— The  Seventh  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  March. 


Thomas  R.  jKNVurGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

J.  BntRDcr  Ldtdslbt,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

C.  K.  Winston,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A.  H .  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


John  M.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  ths 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Paul  F.  Evb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 
Surfj;ery. 

W.  K.  BowuNO,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

WiLUAM  T.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  (the  5th.) 

A  Prdiminary  Ooune  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors,  com- 
mencing also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
chaige. 

A  Clinique  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  are 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  is  $105;  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,)  $5;  Practical  Ana- 
tomy, $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Oood  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $8  to  $4  per  week.  For  further  information  or  Catalogue, 
apply  to 

PAULi  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Nashvillb,  Tbnn.,  July  16, 1857.  JDmms  oT  the  Wmemii^. 


CASTLETOW  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Oastleton  Medical  College.  The  SPRINO 
SE^ION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  D^rees  are  conferred 
at  the  close  of  each  term. 


Albkrt  Smith,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

William  Swekiskr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

MiDDLETON  Goldsmith,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery 

Wm.  C.  KrmuDGi,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp 


CoRTDON  La  Ford,  M.  D.,  Ptof.  of  Anatomy 
aiid  Physiology. 

Gborgi  Haduet,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History. 

Adrian  T.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


FKBS.— For  Lectures,  $50;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  Colleges,  $10- 
Matriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2,00  to  $2,60  per  week. 

A,  T.  WOODWARD,  M.D.5  Registrar. 

Caexueiov,  Yt.,  June,  1856 
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VrntmHYLYANIA  COLLEGE. 


FACOLIT. 


Datid  GiLBBtT,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Dit6aa#8  of  Women  and  Cbildrtn. 

lunDSntu.  M.  D.,  ProfMsor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

JoBir  Null,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Prino^^es  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

JoBir  J.  Rm,  H.  D.,  PrtileiKW  of  Medtoal 
Ghemistry. 


JoBir  B.  BmDLB,  H.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeu- 
tics and  Materialledlca. 

FtLAsaa  0.  Smrh,  IL  Ik,  Professor  of  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine. 

T.  G.  RiauRoaoH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  S^eeial 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

H.  W.  Dk  Sauoubi  Ford,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Feabx 
Rn.L,  M.  D.,  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 

The  Session  of  18S7-58  will  commence  on  Monday,  12th  of  October,  and  oontinnef  without  in- 
termission, until  the  first  of  March.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session  Hie  Commencement  for  conferring  Degrees 
will  take  place  early  in  March,  causing  as  little  detention  of  the  Graduating  Class,  after  the  close 
of  the  Lectures,  as  possible. 

There  will  also  be  an  examination  of  candidates  f<v  graduation,  on  the  laH  of  July;  the  Degree, 
in  nuch  cases,  being  conferred  at  the  ensuing  Commencement  in  March. 

The  Rooms  for  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  open  early  in  September. 

The  Faculty,  satisfied  of  ihe  paramount  importance  of  Hospital  Instruction,  win  supply  oB 
ikeir  Students,  first  oouru  as  wdL  as  second  course,  gratuitously ,  with  a  Clinical  Ticket  of  the  Fetm- 
sylvania  HotfuUU. 

The  6eUege  CUaie  wiU  be  eondneted  on  every  Wednesday  and  8«tnrdej  throug^ut  tfca 
Session. 

The  Register  of  Matrioulante  will  be  open  in  the  College  Building  early  in  September.  Tlte 
Janitor  will  always  be  present  at  the  College,  to  give  everr  necessary  assistance  and  information 
(at  regards  board,  ftc),  to  students,  on  their  arriyal  in  the  city. 


Iffotricnlation  (paid  once  only) $  6  00 

For  each  Professor's  ticket 16  00 

Grftduation       ...  * 30  00 

FRANCIS  G.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Resiitmr, 

Jitiy,  1857.  ITo.  150ft  "WsOnvt,  sAowe  19(^  StVMt. 


CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


T 


HE  next  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  wiU  oonupence  on  the  first  WEDN1IS>AY  of  NOVEM- 
BER next,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 


Jarid  p.  KiRTLAim,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medidne. 

Jacob  Dbj^matsr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

GuBTiT  C.  E.  Wkrbr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Jo«r  A.  Ksowu»2f,  M.D.,  Demoastratec  of 
Anatomy. 

Prorision  is  made  for  the  prosecution  of  Practical  Anatomy  on  the  most  Ubend  terms. 

Surgical  and  Medical  Clini<iues,  at  which  operations  are  performed  and  cases  prescribatl  Car 
and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  <tf  tJle  dass,  eyery  week. 

ItaB— For  Lectures,  900;  Matriculation,  Sft;  Graduation,  $20.  Good  board  tnim  99  t*  16  per 
week.    For  further  information  apply  to 


Jomr  DxLAiUTSR,  M.D  ,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  ChOdMn. 

T.  Lamo  CjiaBKLS,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany. 

PiutoroR  Thatib,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

H.  K.  CugRura,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
MMwifny  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 


JOHN  DELAMATER,  M.D. 


CLiviLAin),  Omo,  May,  1857. 


#r  MW  MfWtC999wff» 
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SURGNECAIi  INSTRUMENTS. 

nJkxmvjuannm.  or  jam  miauk  or 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
NO.   393  BROADWAY, 

Between  White  asdWaker  streets,  NEW    TOBK. 

Reg^ectfally  invites  tbe  attention  of  Surgeons,  Pbysicians  and  Dentists,  to  his 
extensive  stock  of  Surgioal,  Dental  and  otliir  instruments,  at  his  store,  No.  893 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  constantly  being  replenished  and^ded  to  from 
his  Steam  Factory,  No.  81  Duane  Street,  in  this  city. 

Having  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  !n  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  hia^ 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finie^;  end  having  supplied  muiy  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  other :In- 
stituttons  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  tbe  award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  tbe  American  Institute  of  ibeir  Odd  JUe- 
daly  which  was  voted  to  H.  Hernstein  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz  :  Dra,  Beese^  Camochan^  and  Oilman^  who  cer- 
iifled  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particukirly  invited  to  inspect  his  In- 
struments, and  judge  of  their  superiority  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  prieeg. 
In  this  re^>ect  he  shrinks  from  ito  comparis<»i,  when  the  quality  and  &iish  of 
his  In!«truments  are  appreciated. 

^^  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships,  or  Plantations,  always  on  hand,  of 
superior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 

MICROSCaPICAL  EXAMINATIOIV 

of  Morbid  Tissues  and  Seeretimts. 

THE  underiigned  offers  his  iservicefrta  tiMxie  ntMnuben  «f  ilie  Mediti&l  drofesston  irhOM  oc«ti- 
pation  deprives  them  of  the  Insure  required  for  the  puipose,  in  making  such  microscopical 
and  chemical  exsadnatiotts  of  diseased  8BcRETI9N8,  TUMORS,  «to.,  as  are  often  required  for 
the  proper  recognition  and  ttreatkdeat  of  diseases. 

Fee  from  $5  to  $26,  including  a  minute  of  chemical  analysis  and  drawing  of  microscopical 
appearances — ^the  patient  being  expected  to  pay  13ie  fee. 
Instrttction  given  in  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 

J.  W.  S.  GOUL.EY,  iM[.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Anatonfy  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College;  Lecturer  on  Microscopical  Anatomy. 
Angust,  1857.  No.  7S  &Mt  HUi  Street,  New  Tofk. 

A       Phfladelphia  Siii^e«iig^  ftmib^e  InsOtat^,  i^^ 

^L  No.  4  NORTH  NINTH  STREET. 

Constantly  on  hand,  and  made  to  order,  fmvj  Tarlety  of  Subqical  Appluwcis,  including  £▼• 
cRRT's  pATorr  QnunsAwm  PnssfRi  Tbcsb  and  JSuano,  Sox,  and  Gomoii  Biockucos.   A 

liberal  discount  made  to  Pbyaicians  

•t  B.  C.  EVEBEIT,  PriHClfaH 
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Dr.  MATTSON'S  Patent  Premium  Family  and 
other  Syring^es.  The  best  assortment  in  the  U. 
States.  Manufaetnred  by  Mattson  &  Co.^  Boston. 
Beware  of  Inferior  and  Deeeptire  Imitations. 

ASHiVBR  MBDAI*,  (the  highest  preiniaiD,)  wm  awarded  bv  the  MMffaehniietts  Char. 
Mee.  AModation  in  September,  1866,  to  **  MATTSON*S  BiJLSTIC  VALVB  SYR/- 

IMGBS.**  The  Judges  were  Dm.  Henry  O.  Clark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gaj,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  Crys- 
tal Palace,  New  Yorli;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  Tarioos  other 
▲Mociations.  — ^— 

MATTSON'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  SYRINGE.— This  has  no  rival  in  point 
of  neatness,  efficiency  and  portability.  It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 
elastic  valves;  Alls  itself  through  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable male  and  female  self-syringe.  ''Hie  best  enemata  apparatus 
known  to  us,"  was  the  report  of  the  aforesaid  Char.  Mec.  Assoc.  Each 
Syringe  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kattson's  JUudrated  Manuai  of  Diree- 
iunut  a  volume  of  164  pages. 

ARNOTT'S  CHEAP  ELASTIC  SYRINGE,  Manufactured  by  Mattson  k 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valves. 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Sold  without  the  Mannal. 

BCattson'8  Patent  Pocket  Syringe. 

A  small  sized  metallic  pomp,  with  elastic  valves,  and  differing  entirely 
from  other  pump  syringe^,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  may 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  use  uf  vaginal  in- 
jections: hence  ladies  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  pump  ^Syringe. 
Sold  with  the  Manual. 

Mattion's  Patent  Metallic  Pomp  Syringe. 
Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  xalves.    It  is  neat,  well 
s  made,  already  a  favorite  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.    The 
Manual  is  included. 

MB^  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
■aid  of  the  aforesaid  Manual: — '*  It  appears  to  be  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature,  and  free  frwm 
any  tendency  to  empiricism." 

Ctoncral  Depot,  MATTSON  A  CO.,  39  Tremont  Street,  Bottmi. 
jK^  For  sale  bv  the  principal  Druggists.    liberal  discounts  to  the  Trade.    Priced  Cirenlart 
furnished  on  application. 

Dr.  Mattaon  liaa  revoked  tbe  Ageney  of  Mark  'Worthlejr,  and  lias  no  eon- 
neetlon  -with  lilin,  nor  l&ls  blred  man,  Tl&omaa  lie-vrU. 


MECHANICAL^  SURGERY. 

ARTMOAL  LEGS,  "PALKIER'S  PATENT," 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 

:E*,ATi1Vr3EIX=l.   db   OO., 

At  878  Broadway,  New  York;  876  Ohesnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  and 
Springfield,  T 


T 


HBSB  ItlHBS  are  radically  and  essentially  different  in  their  mechanism,  their  opera 
tion,  usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordinarily  made  and  sold     They  are  beautifully 
adapted  to  eveiy  Tariety  of  stump;  for  every  age  and  sex:  and  for  walking  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  gracefulness,  as  also  for  actively  engaging  in  every  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

j|^  Upward  of  two  thousand  persons,  men.  women  and  children,  (including  upward  of  twen- 
ty-five persons  wearing  pairs  of  them,)  are  in  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  these  Limbs. 
Bntlre  satlaflaetlon  Is  giuurantecd. 
Pamphlets  containing  Stferenoety  and  the  mod  rdiaXtU  ittformaHonj  are  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  them.  RnmircB. 

VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  D.  I        J.  M.  CARNOCHAN,  M.  D. 

WILLARD  PARKER,  M.  D.  ALFRED  G.  POST,  M.  P 

JOHN  c.  cmgganiAN,  m.  d 
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TO    THE    MEDICAID    PROFESSIOHT. 

"Ferruginous  Preparations." 
BfCessiTS.  .L^hiTiTiTJO  cCs  Oo« 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Physicians  and  Druggists  to  their  large  assortment 
of  Ferruginous  Preparations,  protected  by  a  covering  of  sugar,  so  as  to  warrant 
their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  These  Sugar  Coated  Pills  or  Drag^es,  pr^ 
pared  by  Messrs.  Gamier,  Lamouroux  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  are  warranted  to  contain 
the  exact  proportions^  and  prepared  from  the  very  purest  articles;  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  those  we  can  furnish  in  any  quantites  at  the  lowest  whohsale 
price,  viz:  Iodide  Lactate^  Hydrogen  reduced,  Manf^anese  and  Iron,  ValleVs 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Iron,  also  Quinine  Pills.  1  gr.  each;  all  the  combina- 
tions of  tCxtract  of  Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Iron,  Assafeetida  Pills;  all  the  alka- 
loids in  granules  of  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  of  a  grain,  Opium  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  and 
other  U.  S.  Pharm.  Pills. 

PHYSICIANS^  PRESCRIPTIONS 

will  be  put  up  with  the  above  Drag^es  or  Sugar  Coated  Pills  only  when  pre- 
scribed; thns  for  abreviation  S.  C.  at  the  end  of  the  pill  prepcribed.  or  the  full 
word  Drag^es  of  Iodide  Iron,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  correct  lists,  with  proportion  of  active  ingredients  in  each  Dragee  or 
Pill.  By  Addressing, 

DELLUC  &  C0«9  Di!ipeii8ing  ApotheearieS| 

635  8110ABWA7,  and 

250  Fourth  Avenue. 

p.  S.  Messrs.  H.  C.  Blair  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  take  pleasure  in  show- 
ing the  specimens  to  the  physicians  of  tnat  city. 

C.  B.  GUTHRIE,  M.D., 

PHARMACEUTIST, 

800  B110ABWA7, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  WILLIAM  J.   OLLIFFE.) 

HAVING  parehased  this  store  solely  with  the  yiew  to  continue  the  business  of  a  PHARMA- 
CEUTIST, I  shall  keep  it  supplied  with  the  BEST  of  CHEMICAI^  and  MEDICINES,  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  usually  found  in  Gty  Drug  Stores. 

All  the  new  preparations  in  Pharmacy  will  be  found  here  as  soon  as  sufficiently  tested  to  «s- 
tabliHh  their  value.    Family  medicine  chests,  oases,  &c.,  ko.j  carefully  put  up. 

Congress,  Blue  Uek,  and  other  medicinal  waters. 

TrnHea,  Bandages,  Syringes,  CljnM  Pomps,  dw.,  &e* 

Toilet  and  Faney  €U>ods  in  great  Tariety. 

MBf  My  friends  and  patrons  will  find  Mr.  LEAMT  and  Mr  STEELE  attentiye  to  their  wishes, 
prompt  and  careful  in  all  their  duties,  both  of  them  being  thoroughly  competent  Parmaeeatisty. 

July  1.1867. 
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PHTSI€IA]««'    SAMMLE    BA«S* 

Fig.1. 

THE  Bags  here  describea  are  made 
of  fine  white  Leather.  The  sides  worn 
next  to  the  hon>e  are  without  seam.  A 
flap  of  Patent  Leather  covers  the  tops 
of  the  Ba^ifH,  and  protects  them  from 
the  weather.  The  edges  of  the  flaps 
are  neatly  trimmed  with  Hed.  The 
Bottles  contained  in  all  of  them  are 
glass  stoppered. 

Fig.  1  •  The  bottles  in  this  hag  are 
contained  in  drawers  which  slide  in  at 
the  ends  of  the  bag,  and  are  fastened 
by  a  strap  passing  throngh  an  eye  in 
the  drawer— the  eyes  serve  as  handles 
by  which  the  di-awers  are  drawn  out. 
The  drawers  containing  the  medicines 
can  be  removed  without  tak'mg  the  bags 
from  the  horse.  A  space  above  the 
drawers  serves  for  carrying  Instra- 
ments,  Packages,  &c. 

Bags  containing  24  vials ....  $11.00 

»'  "         20    ♦'    ....   10.00 

i"iy.  z.  "  "         16    "    ....     9.00 

*ig.  2«  The  bottles  are  at  the  bot- 
of  the  bag— (as  shown  in  the  seo- 
)— a  tray  is  placed  above  the  bot- 
for  carrying  Instruments.  &c,  The 
'  most  be  removed  to  gain  access  to 
bottles. 

Bags  containing  24  vialfl $11 .00 

«'  "  20    "    ....   10.00 

«t  *'  16    "    ....     9.00 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  3.    Plat  bags— (as  shown  in 

the  ligure)— a  row  of  small  bottles 
ab'>ve  the  Urger  ones,  are  intended  for 
Powders.  The  inside  flap  has  a  pocket 
in  it  for  Instruments,  &c. 

Baga  containing  32  vials. . . . $12.00 
"  u       '^28    "    ....   11.00 


^Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

BXJLLOCK  &  GEENSHAW, 

Druggist*  and  Chemists, 
Slxtlk  &  Aretk  'Sts.,  PblladclplUa, 

Entrance  on  6th  Street,  first  door 
above  Arch. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  DRUGS  and 
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ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONSUMPTION   AND   SCROFULA. 

By  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Lee,  M.D.,  &c. 

Dr.  Reese  : — I  was  much  interested  in  the  communication  of  Dr. 
McCormac,  in  the  last  No.  of  your  Journal.  His  "  aphorisms  "  em- 
body some  important  facts  and  principles  connected  with  *'  health 
and  healthy  respiration,"  but  that  they  contain  the  whole  truth  in 
regard  to  consumption  and  scrofula,  will  not  probably  be  generally 
admitted.  The  importance  of  pur«^ir  to  health  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated ;  but  that  there  is  no  other  cause  capable  of  developing  scrof- 
ula and  tubercles,  but  breathing  an  impure  atmosphere,  is  so  contrary 
to  well-known  facts,  that  a  labored  attempt  at  its  refutation  is 
scarcely  necessary.  A  fatal  error  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Dr. 
McCormac's  hypothesis,  and  that  is,  that  the  lungs  are  the  chief  orr 
gans  of  excretion  for  the  matters  which  go  to  form  scrofulous  and 
tuberculous  deposits,  which  he  assumes  to  be  chiefly  carbonaceous; 
whereas,  tubercle  is  &  protein  substance,  (C.  48,  H.  36,  !N.  6,  0.  14,) 
from  which  five  atoms  of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen 
have  been  removed.  Under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  disintegrated  tissue,  granular  molecules,  irregular  exudatiou,  cor- 
puscles, and  a  few  oil  globules,  and  the  sputa  in  phthisis  will  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  contain  the  same.*     We  may  assume,  for  our 

*  There  are  also  in  tuberculons  deposits  extractive  matters  and  various  salts* 
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present  purpose,  scrofala  and  tuberde  to  be  similar  morbid  conditions, 
the  former  term  being  more  frequently  applied  to  the  external  mani- 
festations of  the  constitutional  taint ;  the  latter,  more  generally,  to 
the  internal  structural  changes.  The  facts  and  reasoning  applicable, 
therefore,  to  one,  are  appUeable  to  both,  and  so  your  correspondent 
justly  assumes. 

Do  fects,  then,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one  cause 
which  will  de?elope  these  forms  of  disease,  viz:  the  ms^iration  of  a 
vitiated  atmosphere?  This  question  can  only  be  decided  correctly  by 
a  wide  and  impartial  survey  of  all  the  ordinary  morbid  influences 
which  affect  the  human  body,  as  improper  or  scanty  food,  occupa- 
tion, locality,  humidity,  climate,  season,  hereditary  predisposition, 
&c.  It  is  a  question,  moreover,  most  difficult  of  solution,  from  the 
fact,  that  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  many  causes  act  conjointly,  and  we 
can  never  calculate  accurately  the  true  value  of  each.  Could  we  here, 
as  in  some  other  cases,  reason  by  exclusion,  we  might  with  certainty 
arrive  at  the  truth;  but  as  this  is  impossible,  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
probabilities  and  analogy.  In  other  words,  a  theory  which  will  re- 
concile the  greatest  number  of  facts  is  all  we  can  hope  to  accom- 
plish. 

Such  an  one,  I  conceive,  is  that  propounded  by  Copland  when  he 
assumes  that  the  foundation  of  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  diseases  is 
laid  in  originally  deficient  or  consecutively  impaired  power  of  the 
organic  nervous  system — of  that  system  which  endows  the  digestive, 
assimilating,  circulating  and  nn^tive  organs— ^defective  assimilation 
of  the  chyle,  and  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood  being  the  con- 
sequences of  this  state  of  the  organic  nervous  system,  and  only  inter- 
mediate links  in  the  chain  of  pathological  results.  Admitting  this  low- 
ered state  of  organic  nervous  power  in  these  cases  to  exist,  and  all 
their  phenomena  justify  us  in  so  doing,  then  we  readily  perceive  how, 
by  modifying  the  state  of  the  secretory,  excretory  and  capillary  sys- 
tems, it  would  directly  lead  to  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood  itself,  as  well  as  the  assimilating  functions  ;  hence  the  deficiency 
of  red  particles  and  an  increase  of  fibrin,  a  languid  state  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  a  deposit  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  lungs,  or  scrofu- 
lous matter  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  according  as  the  capillary  cir- 
culation in  each  is  most  impaired,  or  most  languidly  exerted.  That 
a  weakened  state  of  the  vital  endowment  of  the  capillaries  would  so 
modify  their  secreting  or  exhalent  functions  as  to  lead  to  such  pseu- 
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do-plasmatic,  or  unorganized  deposits,  is  capable  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite  demonstrative  proof,  and  we  know  that  all  influences  which  tend 
to  lower  the  vital  forces  predispose  to  the  production  of  consumption 
and  scrofula. 

If  this  be  admitted,  then  among  the  causes  of  these  diseases  must 
be  enumerated  all  those  which  are  of  a  debilitating  nature,  especially 
those  that  lower  the  organic  nervous  power.  That  the  breathing  an 
impure  air  is  directly  calculated  to  produce  such  a  result,  no  one  will 
dispute;  but  there  is  very  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  is  as 
influential  a  cause  as  the  use  of  scanty,  unnutritious  and  unwholesome 
food  in  early  life,  or  even  as  hereditary  predisposition,  or  occupation. 
Dr.  B.  Philips  has  clearly  shown,  from  an  impartial  examination  of 
all  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  could  be  obtained  in 
*Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  United  States,  "  that 
food,  insufficient  in  quantity  or  unnutritious  in  quality,  stands  in  the 
relation  of  cause  to  the  development  of  scrofula  more  directly  than 
any  other  morbific  agent."*  There  is  no  fact  better  established  than 
this,  that  wherever  food  is  abundant  in  quantity  and  of  good  quality, 
scrofula  is  kept  under,  and  is  rarely  observed ;  but  even  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  many  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  the  occu- 
pation healthy,  this  disease  is  largely  developed,  because  the  food  is 
scanty  and  not  sufficiently  nutritious.  The  public  attention  has  been 
so  exclusively  called  of  late  to  the  subjects  of  sewerage  and  ventila- 
tion, that  the  influence  of  diet  upon  the  human  system,  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  cause  of  disease,  has  been  nearly  overlooked. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  regard  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  this  class  of  diseases,  those  which  interfere 
with  the  due  nutrition  of  the  body.  We  can  trace  tuberculous  ca- 
chexia in  a  majority  of  cases  directly  to  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  the  various  secretory  and  excretory  functions,  in  consequence 
of  which  eflfete  animal  matters  are  retained  which  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated. In  a  vast  many  cases  also,  we  can  trace  the  cachectic,  tuber- 
culous state  to  hereditary  predisposition,  even  where  there  have  been 
no  errors  in  diet,  ventilation,  &c.  It  is  very  probable,  as  Dr.  C. 
Hooker  has  suggested,  (Trans,  Amer.  Med.  Asso.,  1855,  p.  478,^ 
that  the  foundation  of  phthisis  is  often  laid  in  habits  of  irregular  eat- 
ing— in  a  too-restricted  variety  of  food — the  avoidance  of  oily  nutri- 

* ''  Scrofula ;  its  nature,  its  causes,  its  prevaleace,  and  the  principles  of 
Treatment."  Phil.,  1846. 
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ment,  and  an  excessive  use  of  drinks;  and  if  due  attention  were  given 
simply  to  the  correction  of  these  errors,  more  would  be  accomplished 
in  the  cure  and  and  prevention  of  this  disease  than  by  the  most  effi- 
cient medication,  without  attention  to  dietetic  regimen.  Bennett, 
Clark,  Philips,  Copland,  and  nearly  all  the  standard  writers  on  this 
disease,  while  they  admit  the  powerful  influence  of  impure  air  in  the 
production  of  scrofula  and  phthisis,  regard  an  imperfect  supply  of 
food,  or  food  of  an  unnutritious  quality,  as  a  still  more  efficient  cause. 

The  above  cause,  however,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  breathing  an 
impure  atmosphere,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  these  two  causes  are  usu- 
ally associated.  It  is  a  true  remark,  that  the  assimilation  of  the 
chyle,  or  nutritious  element  of  our  food,  is  completed  during  its  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs,  and  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  at- 
mospheric air  in  the  process  of  respiration.  If  the  respiration,  there- 
fore, is  imperfectly  performed  from  a  defective  action  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  the  consequence  of  disease,  of  tight  lacing,  of  a  sedentary 
life,  unnatural  position  of  the  body,  or  an  imperfect  supply  of  pure 
air,  perfect  assimilation  cannot  be  eflfected;  and  we  find  here  an  abun- 
dant cause  for  the  great  prevalence  of  scrofula  and  consumption  in 
the  damp  cellars  and  the  confined  districts  of  our  large  cities,  where,  from 
the  want  of  pure  air  and  light,  the  food  could  not  be  properly  assimi- 
lated, even  were  it  healthy  and  of  sufficient  quantity;  so  that  these 
two  causes  powerfully  co-operate  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  each. 

If  the  views  of  Rokitansky,  however,  in  regard  to  the  tuberculous 
cachexia  be  received,  the  opinions  generally  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  imperfect  respiration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  breathing 
of  impure  air,  must  be  essentially  modified,  if  not  altogether  abandon- 
ed. According  to  this  able  pathologist,  tubercle  is  a  modification  of 
fibrin,  and  the  arterial  character,  the  arterial  elaboration  of  the 
fibrin,  constitutes  above  all  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  tuberculous 
crasis.  Thus,  tubercle  may  be  constantly  deposited  in  consequence  of 
an  alteration  of  the  fibrin,  even  when  the  blood  is  very  deficient  in 
that  constituent.  He  maintains  that  all  the  fibrin  that  is  formed  is  soon 
eflfected  by  the  peculiar  dyscrasia,  and  is  thrown  out  in  the  form  of 
tubercle,  and  that  the  rapid  coagulation  of  tubercle-blastema,  its  ten- 
dency when  coagulated,  to  soften — its  formation  being  favored  by 
active  arterialization  and  prevented  by  'a  venous  condition  of  the 
blood,  are  circumstances  which  indicate  a  real  affinity  between  tubercle 
and  fibrin.     So  also,  various  debilitating  causes  favor  the  increase  of 
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fibrin  as  well  as  the  prodaction  of  tubercle.  It  is,  indeed,  now 
admitted  by  the  best  pathologists,  that  an  especial  immnnity  against 
tubercle  is  afforded  by  an  abnormally  Tenons  condition  of  the  blood, 
from  whatever  cause  this  may  happen ;  as  from  congenital  malforma- 
tions of  the  heart  and  great  vessels— ^morbid  alterations  of  the  same — 
deformities  of  the  chest,  producing  contraction  of  the  cavity — anni- 
hilation of  the  function  of  one  lung  by  pleuritic  effusion — abdomi- 
nal growths  and  pregnancy,  which  prevent  the  free  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  emphysema  and  bronchial  dilatation,  chronic  pulmonary 
catarrh — all  these  are  known  to  counteract  the  formation  of  tuber- 
cles, and  in  all  these  conditions  the  free  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is 
interfered  with.  If  these  views  are  correct,  then  the  opinions  usu- 
ally entertained  respecting  the  influence  of  tight  lacing,  in  favoring 
forced  respiration  as  a  remedy,  in  tuberculous  diseases,  &c.,  must 
be  greatly  modified,  or  rather  altogether  abandoned.  The  influence 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  which  produce  a  highly  carbonized  or  venous  state 
of  the  blood  in  warding  off  tuberculous  diseases,  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized, as  is  also  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  use  of  sugar,  cod-liver 
oil,  and  other  hydro-carbons  in  this  class  of  affections.  Paget,  who 
must  be  esteemed  very  high  authority,  remarks,  that  "  the  tubercu- 
lous diathesis,  the  constitutional  state  which  precedes  the  formation 
of  tubercle,  is  scarcely  produceable  by  any  external  agencies  except 
climate;  but  it  is  frequently  hereditary,  &c.  ("  Surgical  Pathology/^ 
Am.  Ed.f  p.  685.)  Of  course  the  breathing  of  impure  air  must  be 
included  among  these  "  external  agencies." 

But  in  whatever  light  we  may  regard  Rokitansky's  views  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  tubercle  and  the  causes  of  the  tuberculous  crasis,  there 
is  no  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  the  breathing  a  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere is  the  sole  cause  capable  of  producing  phthisis  and  scrofula,  or 
even  for  believing  that  it  is  as  efi&cient  as  a  scanty  and  unwholesome 
diet.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  exaggerating  the  influence  of  any 
of  the  well-known  causes  of  these  affections  In  studying  the  causes, 
for  instance,  in  special  cases,  I  have  frequently  supposed  at  first  that  I 
had  discovered  them  in  the  respiration  of  confined  and  impure  air; 
but  on  looking  further,  I  often  ascertained  that  there  was  an  almost 
total  want  of  exercise,  which  is  probably  quite  as  efficient,  great  neg- 
lect of  personal  cleanliness,  perhaps  an  improper  diet,  often  sitting 
in  a  constrained  position,  and  perhaps  hereditary  predisposition,  &c. 
And  who  can  decide  the  exact  amount  of  influence  which  should  be 
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assigned  to  each,  notwithstandiDg  the  opinion  so  lre(]^ently  expressed 
to  the  contrary  ?  I  am  qnite  of  Clark's  opinion,  that  "  among  the 
causes  of  tubercnlons  cachexy,  afru  vadulgenu  in  ardent  spirUs  holds 
an  important  place,  amd  that  there  is  good  reason  to  hdieve  that  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the  lower  classes  is  producttve  of  con- 
sumptive and  other  tuberculous  diseases  to  an  extenifar  beyond  what  is 
usually  imagined" — (A  Treatise  on  Pulm.  Consumption,  Phil,  1835.J 

There  is  one  canse  of  consumption  whose  fatal  efficiency  no  one  can 
dispute.  I  refer  to  intense  application  to  study,  exhausting  the  sen- 
sorial powers  and  the  nervous  energy,  thus  depriving  the  various  or- 
gans and  functions  of  their  due  supply  of  nervous  influence.  This 
course,  moreover,  generally  is  associated  with  deficient  exercise,  a  con- 
strained position,  and  often  breathing  an  impure  air,  leading  first  to 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  tuberculous  cachexy,  mental  depression;  also,  from  slighted  afifec- 
tions,  loss  of  relations,  disappointment  of  long-cherished  hopes,  reverse 
of  fortune,  &c.,  especially  in  the  female  sex,  often  excites  tuberculous 
disease  in  those  who  are  predisposed. 

But  my  object  in  this  communication  is  not  to  consider  in  detail,  or 
even  enumerate,  all  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  scrofula 
and  phthisis,  but  to  protest  against  limiting  our  view  to  one  of  them 
only,  overlooking  others  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  That  a 
tendency  to  phthisis  is  often  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  is 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  that  too  where  no  traces  of  it  are  observed 
in  the  parents;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  children  of  those 
who  have  suffered  long  from  dyspeptic  complaints,  gout,. cutaneous 
affections,  or  any  other  form  of  chronic  disease  originating  in  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  function,  which  has  produced  an  influence  on 
the  constitution,  are  very  frequently  the  subjects  of  scrofula,  or  of  dis- 
orders which  dispose  to  and  ultimately  induce  tuberculous  cachexia. 
To  prevent  consumption,  then,  our  first  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
health  of  parents.  The  fountain  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source; 
the  offspring  will  inherit  the  proclivity  to  disease  possessed  by  the 
parent.  Scrofulous  parents  will  beget  tubercnlons  children;  weakly, 
debilitated,  intemperate  parents  will  transmit  to  their  offspring  a  sure 
legacy  of  disease  and  suffering. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  deprecate  the  adoption  of  Dr.  McCormac's 
theory  in  regard  to  impure  air  being  the  chief  cause  of  consumption 
and  scrofula,  inasmuch  as  it  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  those 
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means  of  prevention  which  ai^  indispensable,  especially  where  there 
is  present  a  constitutional  predisposition.  Those  which  relate  to  a 
dne  and  wise  regulation  of  the  food,  clothing,  dress,  bathing,  air, 
exercise,  locality,  &c.,  must  be  begun  in  infancy,  pursued  through  the 
periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  sedulously  guarded  through  life; 
of  these,  pure  air  doubtless  ranks  next  in  point  of  importance  to  suit- 
able food;  but  let  the  air  respired  be  ever  so  pure  and  abundant, 
daily  observation  proves  that  neglect  of  other  conditions  will  give  rise 
to  these  diseases. 


A  CASE  OF  EEUinOH  AFTER  ENTIBE  AHPUTATIOV. 

Reported  by  H.  A.  Tatum,  M.D.,  of  Bicfamond,  Virginia. 

On  the  21st  day  of  April  last,  Mr.  A W ,  a  well-known 

merchant  on  Gary  Street,  Richmond,  Yirginia,  who  belongs  to  a 
family  of  high  standing,  apparently  of  about  thu*ty  years  of  age,  and 
of  vigorous  constitution,  discovered  that  the  water-pipe  in  his  store 
had  bursted.  Thinking  that  the  readiest  way  of  arresting  the  deluge 
would  be  to  divide  the  pipe,  he  seized  a  rather  dull  hatchet  with  one 
hand  and  the  water-pipe  with  the  other,  and  brought  the  hatchet 
down  with  much  force.  But  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  did 
not  do  it  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mechanic  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  such  an  instrument,  and  he  amputated  a  part  of  the  thumb  of 
the  hand  on  the  pipe. 

The  excision  was  made  transversely,  about  the  middle  of  the  nail, 
and  inclining  towards  the  end,  came  out  through  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  near  enough  to  the  end  not  to  divide  the  bone,  but  divided 
its  cartilaginous  extremity.  On  examining  the  excised  portion,  I  saw 
said  cartilaginous  extremity  occupying  its  central  position,  very  much 
resembling  a  white  nucleus,  around  which  additional  matter  was  to 

conglomerate.     Mr.  W laid  the  portion  of  his  thumb  which  had 

been  cut  o£f  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  wrapping  the  bleeding  stump 
with  a  handkerchief,  started  out  to  look  for  a  physician.  Meeting 
with  me  near  the  Post  Office,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  accident, 
and  we  walked  down  to  his  store,  where  I  found  the  part  which  had 
been  cut  off  lying  on  the  mantel-piece,  as  cold  as  a  corpse  ;  for,  as 
Mr.  W.  thought,  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  since  it  had 
been  chopped  off.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  I  immediately  deter- 
mhied  to  give  it  a  chance  of  re-uuiting,  which  I  thought  would  be  an 
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interesting  little  experiment  in  surgery  :  yet  never  having  tried  to 
restore  a  part  when  there  had  been  an  entire  solution  of  continuity,  I 
could  not  promise  him  success.  I  brought  the  parts  into  juxta-posi- 
tion,  and  carefully  applied  a  narrow  roller  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 
them  in  exact  co-optation,  and  put  the  hand  in  a  sling.  Discovering 
some  proclivity  to  syncope  in  Mr.  W.,  I  stimulated  him  with  some 
alcoholic  potation,  which  was  most  convenient  to  obtain,  and  left  him. 

There  was  a  plenty  of  blood  for  adhesive  purposes,  and  I  did  not 
use  any  thing  else  to  accomplish  that  object;  neither  did  I  use  a 
suture,  either  interrupted  or  continued ;  nor  did  1  apply  adhesive 
straps.  Here  I  will  take  occasion  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  after 
long  practice,  nothing  extraneous  should  be  put  into  a  fresh  wound 
when  healing  by  the  first  intention  is  desirable. 

On  the  26th  I  called  to  see  him,  and  began  to  take  o£f  the  roller, 
that,  in  the  event  no  union  had  taken  place,  I  might  remove  the  de- 
caying portion  which  had  been  cut  off,  and  thus  prevent  the  disagree- 
able consequeuces  which  result  from  confining  dead  to  living  flesh. 
There  being  no  odor,  such  as  is  usual  in  sphacelation,  I  feared  to 
exert  so  much  force  as  was  necessary  to  separate  the  folds  of  the 
roller,  agglutinated  by  the  blood,  lest  the  slight  union  which  possibly 
might  have  taken  place  should  be  dissolved,  though  I  had  brought  to 
my  aid  the  softening  influence  of  cold  water.  I  therefore  desisted, 
that  if  a  union  was  being  formed  it  might,  by  allowing  more  time,  be 
better  able  to  bear  the  application  of  such  force.  Having  then  cut 
oflf  that  portion  of  the  bloody  roller  which  I  had  loosed,  I  put  it  up 
again  with  a  clean  one  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  first  roller,  and 
returned  the  hand  to  the  sling. 

May  4th,  I  called  to  take  off  the  roller,  but  found  he  had  taken 
it  off  and  washed  the  thumb  clean.  It  had  healed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. I  was  discouraged  by  its  very  dark  color,  and  feared  the  ab- 
sorbents never  could  remove  the  coagulum.  It  had  not  slipped  at  all 
from  its  proper  position.  On  closer  inspection,  I  found  a  spot  under 
the  nail,  of  fleshly  tint,  and  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  lady's  ordinary 
dressing  pin,  giving  the  cheering  indication  that  the  absorbents  had 
commenced  their  onerous  task  of  removing  the  coagulum. 

On  the  6th,  at  night,  my  patient  called  at  my  house  to  see  me,  but 
as  I  was  out,  he  left  a  request  that  I  should  visit  him  next  day.  I  did 
so,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  nervously  uneasy  in  conse- 
quence of  a  remark  which  had  been  made  to  his  wife,  by  a  physician 
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who  had  seen  it  on  that  day,  and  whom  he  would  not  name.  Said 
physician  told  Mr.  Ws  wife  that  it  was  a  "  very  pretty  job,"  but  that 
it  would  "  certainly  slough  ofif."  Of  this  I  do  not  complain  ;  but  it 
shows  how  nature,  in  this  case,  was  determined  to  disagree  with  an 
opinion  based  on  what  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  sound  principle 
in  surgery.  I  confess  that  it  gave  me  no  little  anxiety  for  a  moment, 
but  on  turning  to  the  thumb  I  saw  that,  though  still  very  dark,  the 
spot  of  flesh  color  under  the  nail  had  enlarged,  and  another  but  little 
larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin  had  made  its  appearance  near  the  first, 
which  relieved  me  very  much.  I  encouraged  him  all  that  I  could, 
and  directed  him  to  wash  it  several  tunes  a  day  with  spirits.  This 
was  intended  as  an  external  topical  stimulant,  to  rouse  and  invigorate 
the  then  feeble  vascular  action,  and  to  strengthen  the  almost  power- 
less absorbents  that  were  so  heavily  taxed  in  removing  that  dark  co- 
agulated blood,  as  well  as  to  revive  the  nervous  energy  of  the  part 
which  had  been  so  roughly  amputated. 

I  mentioned  the  case  to  a  brother  practitioner  whom  I  highly 
esteem,  but  who  had  not  seen  it,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  it 
would  succeed,  and  said  he  predicated  his  opinion  on  the  smailness  of 
the  part  which  had  been  cut  ofif.  That  was  a  thoughtful  remark, 
entitled  to  my  respectful  regard.  He  said  he  had  tried  a  thing  of 
that  sort,  which  failed,  and  that  the  dead  flesh,  lying  in  contact  with 
the  raw  surface  of  the  living,  made  him  a  very  troublesome  case,  and 
that  it  was  contrary  to  his  surgical  experience. ,  It  turned  out  that  I 
did  not  see  it  again  for  several  weeks,  but  when  I  did  I  had  the  grati- 
fication to  find  all  the  coagulum  removed  and  the  thumb  perfect  in 
color  and  form,  which,  but  for  the  experiment,  would  have  been  muti- 
lated for  life.  The  last  mentioned  physician  afterwards  saw  me  on 
the  street,  beckoned  to  me,  and  told  me  he  had  heard  from  another 
physician  who  had  seen  it  at  a  party,  that  my  experiment  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  he  really  seemed  to  rejoice  in  it  more  than  I  did. 

I  am  aware  that  the  cock's  spur  has  been  made  to  live  in  his  comb, 
but  as  there  was  no  loss  of  time  in  the  transposition,  it  did  not  get 
cold.  But  we  have  generally  Ifbund  a  great  difference  between  the 
success  of  an  experiment  made  on  creatures  of  lower  grade,  and  a 
similar  one  on  a  being  of  the  genus  homo.  The  case  which  I  have 
given  is  certainly  a  rarity  in  surgery.  By  it  I  hope  some  good  will 
accrue,  to  the  profession  to  which  I  have  given  my  life — a  profession 
which  has  done  more  to  alleviate  the  physical  ills  to  which  man  in  his 
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fallen  state  is  heir,  tban  any  other  Science.  Our  Savior's  redemption 
of  the  sod  of  man  is  the  only  perfec^temedj  that  the  world  ever  saw. 
Bat  while  we  cannot  saccessfhlly  cope  with  all  of  the  multiform  diseases 
and  accidents  which  assail  the  physical  system  of  man,  it  is  neverthe- 
less incumbent  on  us  to  communicate  to  each  other  the  result  of  every 
uncommon  experiment  which  may  probably  be  turned  to  good  account 
as  a  basis  of  action  for  others  who  may  be  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Should  you  deem  this  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  Gazette, 
please  give  it  to  our  medical  brethren  of  the  wide,  wide  world. 
I  d-m  very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  A.  TATUM,  M.D., 

Jtdy  20th,  1857.  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 


OUR  PHniADBLPHIA  CORIUSSPaNDfiNT. 

No.  1. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  18^A,  1867. 

My  Dear  Sir, — According  to  promise,  I  sit  down  to  indite  to  you 
a  few  of  the  facts  and  fancies  which  engage  the  attention  of  mescal 
men  and  medical  minds  in  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love." 

The  season  of  the  year,  (the  middle  of  dog-days,)  is  unfavorable  to 
news  of  much  interest.  The  City  Medical  is  in  that  lethargic  condi- 
tion which  always  occurs  in  mid-summer,  and  before  the  rising  of  the 
autumnal  floods,  which  are  so  important  and  fructifying  to  the  pockets 
and  reputations  of  the  Professors  and  boarding  houses  of  our  town. 
In  fact,  the  great,  and  many  of  the  smaller  medical  dignitaries  are 
away  at  their  country  villas,  at  the  watering  places,  among  the  moun- 
tains, &c.,  recruiting  their  health-physical,  (and  may  we  not  hope, 
moral?)  and  health-intellectual.  The  Colleges  are  asleep;  the  unoc- 
cupied halls,  the  silent  museums,  clean,  quiet  dissecting  rooms,  all 
speak  of  a  medical  hegira.  In  fact,  on  a  late  visit  to  some  of  these 
halls  *'  We  felt  like  one  who  treads  alone,  dissecting  rooms  deserted, 
whose  lights  are  fled  and  students  dead,  and  all  but  us  departed." 

You  doubtless  know  all  about  our  late  fracas  on  account  of  the 
election  of  Physician-in-Chief  to  Blockley  Hospital.  We  understand 
that  the  result  so  far,  in  reference  to  the  incunibent  himself,  is  favor- 
able. His  administrative  aud  professional  talents  appear  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  his  friends  predict  that  he  will 
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perform  them  well.  His  assistant  Medical  Board  is  fall,  and  is  com- 
posed of  eight  youDg  gentlemen,  who  are  graduates  of  the  several 
medical  schools  of  our  citj,  and  well  qualified  to  attend  to  their 
duties;  they  hail  from  (we  believe)  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  This  Hospital  is 
a  grand  field  for  clinical  instruction,  and  heretofore,  since  placed  in  its 
present  location,  has  never  yielded  the  results  which  the  profession 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  it.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
present  incumbent  has  the  ability  to  improve  matters  in  this  respect. 
But  to  return  to  the  schools:  the  professorial  changes  of  the  day  are 
few.  The  election  of  Professor  Thos.  D.  Mitchell,  (late  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Louisville  Colleges,)  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica, 
in  the  Jefferson,  is  looked  upon  with  favor  among  those  who  know  him 
personally.  He  is  considered  a  fine  lecturer,  with  much  experience 
as  a  teacher  and  writer ;  and  the  College,  although  the  Faculty  favor- 
ed the  pretensions  of  another  candidate,  will  undoubtedly  gain  by  this 
addition.  Dr.  M.  happens  to  be  just  now  issuing  a  new  edition  of  his 
work  on  Therapeutics,  which  will  be  out  in  time  for  the  fall  classes. 
This  school,  by  the  election  of  the  Professors  to  the  chairs  of  Surgery 
and  Materia  Medica,  has  evidently  lost  no  strength,  and  will  com- 
mand the  largest  class  in  our  city  the  coming  winter.  The  clinics, 
which  one  of  the  teachers  in  a  public  address  characterized  as  the 
right  arm  of  the  College,  although  suspended  ^for  a  short  time  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  have  been  resumed  for  the  summer;  and 
cases  are  no  doubt  now  in  course  of  collection,  with  which  to  make  a 
grand  entree  in  the  autumn,  before  the  new  students  have  selected 
their  schools.  These  clinics  tell  "  most  confoundedly,"  and  well  the 
Faculty  know  it.  This  fact  proves  the  importance  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion not  only  to  the  cause  of  science,  but  to  the  advancement  of 
College  interests.  When  will  we  have  a  school  attached  to  a  Hos- 
pital after  the  English  fashion?  When  will  we  begin  to  found  a 
school,  by  first  erecting  a  Hospital  in  all  its  details,  and  then  adding 
lecture  rooms,  museum,  library,  botanic  garden,  teachers,  &c.,  &c.  ? 
The  pupils  will  go  where  the  patients  are,  and  they  are  right.  Medi- 
cine is  an  experimental  art  and  not  a  mathematical  science.  Its  de- 
monstrations are  putative,  conjectural,  and  often  doubtful,  requiring 
many  and  varied  observations  to  establish  one  truth. 

The  '*old  school "  glides  along  as  usual,  and  is  strong  in  its  Faculty, 
though,  we  are  told,  weak  in  its  funds.    The  idea  that  a  chair  in  that 
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great  old  school  has  been  virtnally  refused  by  a  competent  priyate 
practitioner,  because  "it  did  not  pay,"  is  now  pretty  generally  accredit- 
ed in  Philadelphia.  The  consequence  is,  these  chairs  have  lost  much 
of  their  prestige  in  the  minds  of  sensible  men,  who  formerly  supposed 
that  the  income  run  parallel  with  the  honor. 

Pennsylvania  College,  we  believe,  expects  a  large  class  this  fall; 
but,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  many  of  the  Colleges  in  our 
country,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  in  this  the  "surplus  revenue"  is 
still  very  small.  Its  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  is  still  out  of  office, 
and,  if  report  says  truly,  much  in  need  of  the  perquisites  of  office. 
He  is  not  the  first  instance,  nor  the  last,  in  which  the  glare  of  pro- 
fessional splendor  has  dazzled  its  victim,  and  led  him  out  of  the  paths 
of  quiet,  private  industry,  into  shoals  and  quicksands  of  College 
pretensions  and  College  disappointments.  How  many  such  cases 
could  we  point  to,  not  only  in  our  city,  but  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  Indeed  the  mania  to  become  professors  has  become  general, 
and  men  sacrifice  not  unfreqnently  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honors  in  a  pursuit  which  proves  to  hundreds  the  dance  of 
death.  The  independent  private  practitioner,  with  no  cliques  to  pros- 
titute his  manhood  in,  and  no  masters  whose  prejudices  he  must 
pander  to,  and  no  specious  theory  or  medical  phantom  by  whose 
truth  he  must  stand  or  fall — this  man,  whose  simple  wants  are  bound- 
ed by  his  income,  whose  family  is  educated  in  refinement  and  practical 
utility,  whose  personal,  professional,  and  moral  influence  honors  the 
Church  and  the  community  in  which  he  is  located,  he  alone  is  the 
truly  independent  and  beloved  physician.  The  new  Professor  in  the 
Anatomical  Chair  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  has  passed  through  his 
first,  or  trial  season,  without  exciting  general  remark ;  this  in  our  town 
of  quiet  stoicism  is  considered  favorable;  for,  be  it  known  01  most 
amiable  Gazette,  we  are  a  people  more  given  to  note  the  defects  than 
the  perfections  of  our  neighbors,  consequently  the  absence  of  censure 
is  some  slight  praise.  The  late  law  suit  of  this  College  is,  we  believe, 
laid  up  in  Chancery,  and  the  present  occupants  have  full  possession, 
though  we  understand  at  a  heavy  rent;  hence  the  lightness  of  the 
surplus  revenue. 

The  Philadelphia  College  announces  the  discontinuance  in  future  of  the 
summer  course,  except  as  "supplementary."  In  the  "announcement" 
we  observe  that  they  not  only  give  Hospital  tickets  to  their  pupils, 
but  dissecting  material  also  gratis.   How  is  thisT  And  how  about  the 
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dissecting  material  for  the  Colleges  generally,  if  the  Blockley  Hospital 
supply  be  cut  off? 

The  number  of  students  attending  our  summer  lectures  this  season 
appears  to  be  unusually  small.  The  days  of  Chapman  and  his  col- 
leagues, when  great  efforts  were  made  to  detain  the  pupils  from  the 
South,  in  our  city,  during  the  summer  season,  have  passed  away;  and 
although  some  of  the  Professors  of  the  "old  school"  are  delivering 
private  courses  of  lectures,  and  associations  organized  for  the  purpose 
are  in  active  operation,  still,  the  numbers  which  remain  over  from  one 
season  to  another  are  much  smaller  comparatively  than  formerly; 
when  the  great  Virginian  collected  his  admiring  pupils  and  co- 
lecturers  about  him  in  the  Medical  or  **  Chapman's  Institute, "  the 
summer  students  were  counted  by  hundreds,  whereas  now  they  are 
enumerated  by  tens.  This  view  of  the  medical  teaching  of  our  city 
seems  to  indicate  that  more  was  done  formerly  to  practically  prolong 
the  courses  of  instruction,  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Query — is 
not  this  prolongation  of  the  courses  of  lectures,  which  is  so  earnestly 
advocated  by  our  medical  reformers,  looking  at  facts  as  they  really 
are,  to  be  considered  an  impossibility?  for  instance,  the  largest  class 
in  the  country  is  collected  by  a  school  which  has  made  no  attempt  to 
prolong  its  courses,  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Secondly, 
the  only  school  in  our  city  which  has  attempted  practically  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  has  not  thereby 
enlarged  its  class.  Thirdly,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  who 
attend  the  Colleges  which  have  the  shortest  courses,  leave  the  school 
before  the  session  closes,  and  a  large  number  are  not  present  at  the 
opening;  and  lastly,  a  great  many  of  those  who  seek  the  profession 
of  medicine  are  deficient  in  the  necessary  means  to  attend  prolonged  ses- 
sions, while  the  sons  of  wealthy  men,  or  amateurs,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
make  a  labor  of  what  they  undertake  as  a  pleasure;  but,  dear  Gazette, 
I  fear  I  am  becoming  prosy:  the  real  dearth  of  news,  consequent  to 
the  season,  and  the  well-known  proclivity  of  one  arrived  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  writer,  must  be  the  apology  of  him  who  hopes  to  do 
better  next  time,  and  subscribes  himself,  respectfully  and  emphatically , 
yours,  Seneca. 
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CASE  OF  CRAWFORD,  THB  AMZSRIC  AN  SCULPTOR. 

We  give  place  to  the  following  vindication  of  our  venerated  pre- 
ceptor and  friend,  Professor  Gibson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  justice  to  him  as  well  as  to  American  surgery.  While,  in 
common  with  our  countrymen,  we  lament  the  prospective  decease  of 
the  greatest  of  living  artists,  Mr.  Crawford,  by  an  incurable  malady, 
which  is  here  foreshadowed,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  hastened  by 
the  quackery  of  Fell,  the  cancer  doctor,  of  whose  oflBcious  experiments 
he  will  be  the  victim,  we  cannot  permit  him  to  ascribe  his  failure  to 
the  exploration  skillfully  made  by  Dr.  Gibson,  in  Rome.  It  was  thus 
that  the  first  and  only  true  diagnosis  of  Mr.  Crawford's  malady  was 
made,  while  all  the  other  eminent  surgeons  who  were  previously  con- 
sulted had  only  guessed  at  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  diagnosticate  the  case  except  by  exploration,  precisely  in 
the  way  Dr.  Gibson  performed  it.  And  as  no  evil  consequences  fol- 
lowed the  punctures,  the  alleged  aggravation  of  the  malady  subse- 
quently, must  be  ascribed  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  would 
have  been  developed  without  the  exploration.  The  letter  of  Mrs. 
Crawford  was  probably  only  the  echo  of  the  opinions  uttered  by  the 
quack  into  whose  hands  her  husband  has  fallen.  That  a  contrary 
opinion  is  expressed  by  the  highest  surgical  authorities  in  Europe, 
this  Circular  proves,  though  the  profession  and  the  public  in  America, 
to  whom  Pr.  Gibson  is  known,  will  not  deem  even  this  high  endorse- 
ment called  for.  But  as  his  sensitiveness  has  prompted  the  vindica- 
tion, we  insert  it  with  pleasure. 

Circular  for  the  American  People. 
MR.  CRAWFORD'S  CASE.— MR.  GIBSON'S  EXPLORATIONS. 

London,  July  lOM,  1857. 
In  looking  over  some  time  since  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  a  letter  of  May  2nd,  from  my  son,  Professor 
Charles  Bell  Gibson,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  reply  to  one  of  Mrs. 
Louisa  W.  Crawford,  wife  of  Thomas  Crawford,  Esq.,  the  celebrated 
American  sculptor  of  Rome,  dated  Paris,  April  7th,  1851,  charging 
me  with  having  seriously  injured  her  husband  by  an  explorative  opera- 
tion. I  deem  it  necessary,  in  my  own  justification,  to  disabuse  the 
American  people  on  the  subject;  and  in  order  to  make  my  statement 
perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  to  w<?w-professional  readers — profes- 
sional ones  requiring  no  elucidation  whatever — I  shall  give  a  short 
history  of  Mr.  Crawford's  case.  While  in  Rome  last  winter,  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Crawford  the  following  note  : 
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"  ViiXA  Nboboni,  December  2nd,  1866. 
**  My  Dbar  Sir  : — Will  you  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  asking 
if  you  can  make  it  convenient,  any  hour  after  eleven  o'clock  to-day, 
to  call  at  my  house  and  give  Dr.  Smyth,  who  is  attending  me,  the 
beneit  of  your  advice  regarding  my  eye.  I  fear  this  subject  is  be- 
coming a  serious  one,  and  Dr.  Smyth  having  heard  oi  ^oxxr  re'putatim^ 
is  deshrous  of  consulting  with  you.    An  answer  will  much  oblige. 

"  Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  Crawford." 

I  replied  to  Mr.  Crawford's  note  immediately,  and  consented  to 
meet  Dr.  Smyth  at  12  o'clock  the  same  day.  Previous  to  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  1  said  to  Dr.  Smyth,  "  I  resigned  my  Professorship 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  my  practice  in  Philadelphia, 
some  months  since;  am  entirely  out  of  the  profession,  and  do  not  wish 
to  engage  in  any  case  whatever.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crawford,  inasmuch  as  I  look  upon  him  as 
a  great  artist,  as  an  honor  to  my  country,  having  taken  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  his  glorious  achievements,  and  shall  consider  his 
loss  a  national  calamity,  should  anything  seriously  befall  him.  Say 
to  him,  however,  that  I  cannot  regularly  attend  him — that  my  ser- 
vices must  be  gratuitous;  that  I  will  see  him  with  you  as  often  as  I 
can  as  a  friend  and  countryman,  and  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  serve  him  as  long  as  I  remain  in  Rome,  which  may  be  only  for  a 
short  time,  for  the  sake  of  dimself  and  interesting  family,  now  separa- 
ted from  him  by  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  unaware  of  his  danger, 
which  I  take  from  your  account  of  it  to  be  imminent." 

After  minute  examination  and  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  case, 
I  remarked  to  Dr.  Smyth,  "  It  is  evident  that  the  eye,  perfectly 
sound  in  itself,  but  pushed  beyond  the  walls  of  the  orbit  more  than 
half  an  inch,  is  acted  upon  by  pressure  from  behind  from  a  fluid  or 
solid, — that  if  by  the  former,  an  exploring  needle  might,  by  discharg- 
ing it,  caase  the  eye  to  resume  its  natural  position,  and  be  followed 
by  a  cure;  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  solid,  and  particularly  if  of 
malignant  character,  no  essential  benefit  can  result  from  any  treat- 
ment whatever,  and  that  the  case  must  necessarily,  in  a  few  months, 
terminate  fatally, ^^  Having  obtained  Mr.  Crawford's  consent  to  the 
use  of  the  exploring  needle,  and  being  requested  by  Dr.  Smyth  to  per- 
form the  operation,  I  engaged  in  it  the  next  day,  with  every  precau- 
tion, and  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  able  to 
ascertain,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  that  there  was  no  fluid,  but  a 
solid  tumor,  which  not  only  filled  up  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit, 
but  might  possibly  have  its  origin  in  the  brain.  In  this  state  of  the 
case  I  wrote  to  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New  York,  an  old  acquain- 
tance, an  eminent  physician,  and  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  Crawford.  I 
wrote  cautiously,  not  having /u/Zy  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  tumor,  and  not  wishing  to  alarm  Mrs.  Crawford  and 
her  friends  unnecessarily.    To  Mr.  Hooker,  the  eminent  banker  of 
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Rome,  and  the  devoted  friend  of  Mr.  Crawford,  I  spoke  with  less 
reserve,  and  expressed  my  apprehension  of  the  case  being  likely  to 
terminate  disastrously.  In  a  short  time  I  received  a  reply  to  my  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Francis,  and  a  postscript  from  Mrs.  Crawford,  thanking 
me  in  the  kindest  terms  for  the  warm  interest  I  had  taken  in  Mr. 
Crawford's  case,  for  my  **  philanthropy, ^^  Sfc,  I  wrote  also  to  Mr. 
William  Lawrence,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of  the  London 
surgeons,  a  gentleman  of  vast  experience,  and  particularly  skilled  in 
afifections  of  the  eye  aitd  its  appendages,  stating  Mr.  Crawford's  case, 
and  asking  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  received  from  him  in  reply  a 
most  interesting  letter,  evincing  great  sagacity,  but  confessing  his 
inability,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  and  the  complicated  symp- 
toms, to  give  a  decided  opinion.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  the 
small  incision  made  by  me  through  the  skin  and  muscle  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  to  admit  of  the  easy  introduction  of  the  needle  between  the 
eyeball  and  upper  orbitar  plate,  and  the  puncture  with  the  needle 
parallel  with  the  base  of  the  orbit,  healed  in  a  very  few  days,  and  no 
material  inconvenience  or  exacerbation  of  symptoms  followed  the 
operation,  as  has  been  stated:  in  fact,  no  injury  was  done  or  could  be 
done;  as  there  were  no  important  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  opera- 
tion which,  with  ordinary  anatomical  knowledge  and  care,  could  suf- 
fer without  being  followed  immediately  by  hemorrhage,  the  formation 
of  matter,  the  protrusion  of  a  fungus,  or  other  visible  ill  consequences. 
The  truth  is,  the  tumor,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  was  rapidly 
upon  the  increase,  and  the  symptoms  which  soon  after  displayed 
themselves,  would  have  been  developed,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
whether  an  operation  had  been  performed  or  not;  indeed,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  tumor  such  as  I  soon  after  discovered  it  to  be, 
should  long  remain  quiescent.  Mr.  Crawford's  friends  were  then  told 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  by  Dr.  Smyth  and  myself  that  little  hope 
remained  of  his  recovery.  Nevertheless  every  artist  in  Rome,  except 
his  true  and  sensible  friend  Chapman,  thought  it  impossible  that  so 
great  a  man  as  Crawford  could  die  at  all.  Crawford  himself  would 
never  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  there  was  danger;  and  I  doubt 
whether  at  this  moment,  low  as  I  understand  he  is,  he  does  not  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  he  will  soon  be  well.  That  his  case  has 
been  of  several  years' standing,  he  himself  would  never  admit;  that 
Mrs.  Crawford  knew  to  the  contrary,  and  confessed  it  to  their  friend, 
Mr.  Terry,  I  have  the  authority  of  that  gentleman  for  stating.  At 
last  it  was  determined  in  a  nondescript  consultation  of  artists  and 
doctors,  among  whom  were  some  very  sensible  men,  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford should  go  to  Paris  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  of  that  capital.  Previously,  however,  to  his  taking 
this  step,  great  anxiety  was  expressed  by  some  of  his  friends  that  the 
eye  and  the  tumor  should  be  extirpated  ;  and  Mr.  Crawford,  it  was 
believed,  would  willingly  have  submitted  to  the  operation.  I  strongly 
protested  against  it,  and  posiiivtly  refused  to  perform  it,  stating  that 
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Mr.  Crawford  would  not  live,  if  performed,  an  hour;  that  he  might 
live,  if  let  alone,  several  months,  and  an  opportunity  be  thereby  af- 
forded of  seeing  Mrs.  Crawford  and  his  family.  Mr.  Hooker,  and 
nearly  all  his  friends,  particularly  the  artists,  will  bear  testimony,  I 
am  sure,  to  my  having  taken  this  course;  and  to  myself,  more  than  to 
any  one  else,  is  Mrs.  Crawford  indebted  for  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  meeting  her  husband  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  need  hardly 
remark  that  Mr.  Crawford  repaired  to  Paris,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  surgeons  of  wide-world  reputation,  all  of  whom  conr 
curred  with  me  in  opinion  and  approved  of  my  practice  to  the  fullest 
extent,  as  the  following  documents,  kindly  furnished  in  reply  to  the 
following  circular  addressed  to  them,  will  abundantly  show. 

"  Campagnb  Diodati,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  June  1th,  1867. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — You  had  under  your  care  some  time  ago  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, the  celebrated  sculptor  of  Rome,  on  account  of  a  tumor  in  the 
orbit,  behind  the  left  eyeball.  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  say 
whether  you  consider  the  disease  at  present,  or  from  the  commence- 
ment, of  a  malignant  nature,  and  whether  it  could  have  been  produc- 
ed, or  aggravated,  by  an  explof alive  operation,  performed  with  great 
care,  in  two  places,  between  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  orbit,  without 
being  followed  by  hemorrhage  or  much  pain,  the  wounds  healing  al- 
most immediately  by  the  first  intention  ?  Permit  me  also  to  ask  if 
the  exploring  needle  is  not  employed,  all  over  the  world,  justifiably 
and  advantageously  as  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  and  whether  the  use  of  such  needle  can  convert  a  benign  tumor 
into  a  malignant  one,  and  thereby  produce  a  fatal  result  ?  I  beg 
pardon  for  the  trouble  I  give;  and  in  asking  a  speedy  reply  to  this 
letter,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Very  respectfully  yours,        William  Gibson,  M.D. 

"  To  Messrs.  Vklpeau,  Nelaton,  DESSfAKRES,  Paris,'''' 

To  this  interrogatory  letter  I  speedily  received  the  following  re* 
plies : 

"Paris,  June  lOM,  1857. 

"  Much  honored  Confrere  : — I  saw  Mr.  Crawford  twice  only  in 
consultation  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  tumor  under  which  he  labored  was  of  a  malignant  nature. 

"  In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  an  explorative  oper- 
ation could  be  the  cause  of  such  disease,  or  could  change  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tumor.  The  exploring  needle  is  daily  employed  by  all 
surgeons  in  doubtful  cases,  without  ever  being  followed  by  the  slight- 
est injury. 

"Yours  truly,  YitPBAU. 

»<  To  Prof.  Wm.  Gibson.'^ 
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"  Park,  June  IZih.  1857. 
"  Dear  Sir  and  honored  Confrere  : — I  saw  Mr.  Crawford 
some  months  ago  and  ascertained  that  he  soffered  from  a  tamor, 
which  originated  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  and  caused  a  protrosioo 
of  the  eyeball.  This  tamor  is  of  a  cancerous  nature,  and  I  am  sure 
it  has  always  presented  the  same  character.  It  developed  itself  to- 
wards the  superior  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  in  the  bony  tissue. 
The  symptoms  which  have  existed  for  a  long  time  leave  ^no  doubt  that 
the  tumor  has  extended  towards  the  interior  of  the  skull;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  declared  that  no  operation  whatever 
could  be  reasonably  attempted  for  the  cure  of  the  patient.  As  for 
the  expl'trative  operation^  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  aggravating  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  which  nothing  in  the  world,  it  may  be  said, 
could  aggravate^  as  the  disease  was  from  the  beginning  incurable.  I 
do  not  think,  moreover,  that  the  degeneration  of  the  tumor  could  have 
been  prodiiced  or  hastened  by  this  operation.  An  exploiative  operation 
never  produces  such  eflfects;  and  tumors,  which  sometimes  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  concerted  into  cancer,  yverefrom  the  commence- 
ment really  cancerous ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  fact  that  proves  such 
transformation.  I  must  add  that  exphratire  operations  are  made 
daily,  and  that  the  wounds  from  them  are  insignificant  wounds,  which 
heal  in  a  few  days.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  aggravation  which 
has  been  observed  in  Mr.  Crawford's  disease  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  that  disease  from  which  he  suffers,  and  that 
it  can  by  no  means  be  imputed  to  the  operation.  I  assert  this  with 
the  more  confidence  (plus  d^empressement)  as  it  is  the  result  of  thorough 
conviction  on  the  subject;  and  I  am  astonished  to  be  obliged  to  certify 
to  a  fact  so  very  (elementaire)  simple. 

"  Your  devoted  Confrere,        Nelaton. 

"  To  Prof.  Wm.  Gibson." 

«  Paris,  14M  June,  1857. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — It  is  with  pleasure  I  answer  each  of  your  questions. 

**  1st.  I  think  that  Mr.  Crawford's  disease  has  heen  from  the  com- 
mencement of  a  malignant  nature.  M.  Yelpeau  entertains  the  same 
opinion. 

**  2iid.  The  explorative  needle,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  every 
one  else,  can  do  no  injury,  if  properly  introduced  between  the  globe  of 
the  eye  and  the  walls  of  the  orbit. 

"  3rd.  The  same  needle  is  daily  employed  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  tumors. 

"  4th.  An  explorative  operation  can  never  convert  a  benign  tumor 
into  a  malignant  one. 

"  Accept,  Sir,  my  respectful  salutations,        Desmarres. 

"  Prof.  William  Gibson." 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  from  Oeneva, 
I  called  upon  my  friend  Dr.  Beylard,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  long 
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resident  in  Paris,  who,  after  having  enjoyed  the  greatest  medical  ad- 
vantages of  that  capital,  now  stands  high  in  his  profession,  and  is 
destined,  ere  long,  to  become — like  Ricord,  a  Baltimorean — one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments.  Findiogthat  he  also  had  been  in  attendance 
upon  Mr.  Crawford,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspon- 
dent of  Mrs.  Crawford,  now  with  her  husband  in  London,  I  requested 
him  to  furnish  me  with  such  a  document  on  the  subject  in  question  as 
he  could  honorably  and  conscientiously  afford.  The  following  note 
will  show,  like  those  of  his  distinguished  compeers,  how  little  I  de- 
serve the  censure  bestowed  upon  me  by  Mrs.  Crawford. 

"Paris, /wwtf  27M,  1867. 

"  Dear  Doctor  : — I  reply  to  your  request  as  regards  the  explora- 
tive operation  practised  upon  Mr.  Crawford.  My  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  necessary f  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  tumor  de- 
veloped behind  the  ball  of  the  eye  did  not  contain  &  fluid — cysts  of 
the  orbit  being  often  cured  by  this  means. 

"  As  to  the  point  of  converting,  by  any  operation  whatever,  a  simple 
tumor  into  one  of  a  maligTiant  character,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
I  consider  it  an  utter  impossibility.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
investigation  made  by  you  could  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  aggravate 
the  disease  of  our  celebrated  compatriot. 

*'  Very  truly  yours,  E.  Beylard. 

"  Prof.  Gibson,  Meurice'a  Hotel." 

On  the  29th  June,  I  called  with  Dr.  Beylard  to  see  my  old  friend 
Sichel — the  greatest  oculist,  in  my  estimation,  upon  earth — who  had 
recently  recovered  from  a  dangerous  attack  of  pleurisy.  In  course  of 
conversation,  Crawford's  case  came  up,  when  he  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment at  the  treatment  I  had  received ;  and  upon  the  contents  of 
the  letters  of  Velpeau,  Nelaton,  and  Desmarres  being  reported  to  him, 
said  at  once,  in  his  peculiarly  animated  style,  "  My  testimony,  if  you 
desire  it,  shall  be  at  your  service  immediately."  Upon  my  replying 
in  the  affirmative,  and  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  he  hurried  us 
into  his  studio  and  wrote  the  following  : 

"  Pabis,  June  29fA,  1867. 

"  My  dear  Professor  : — Mr.  Crawford's  affection  when  I  saw 
him — and  1  only  saw  him  once — seemed  to  me  an  exostosis  of  the 
bones  of  the  orbit.  I  proposed  a  general  treatment.  Whatever  oper- 
ation you  may  have  practised  in  order  to  explore  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  whatever  may  be  actually  its  nature,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vincjed  that  your  operation  can  have  no  unfavorable  influence  on  Mr. 
Crawford's  local  affection  or  general  health. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Doctor,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"Sichel,  M.D. 
"Prof.  Gibson." 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  and  testimony  how  very 
unjust,  to  say  the  least,  is  the  charge  preferred  against  me  by  Mrs. 
Crawford,  for  whom  and  for  whose  husband  I  have  always  felt,  from 
the  moment  of  their  affliction,  the  deepest  sympathy.  That  she  is 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  a  me<^ical  or  surgical  subject,  intel- 
ligent as  she  may  be,  and  I  dare  say  is,  in  her  own  sphere,  I  cannot 
possibly  admit;  nor  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  I  should  qui- 
etly fold  my  arms  and  suffer  my  reputation  to  be  assailed,  through 
the  kink  or  crotchet  of  any  one,  without  any  effort  whatever  to  defend 
it.  Had  the  question,  however,  been  brought  before  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  particularly  before  the  thousands 
of  medical  men  throughout  the  United  States  I  have  educated,  in 
conjunction  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  well  know  and  can  appreciate  my  position,  I 
should  probably  have  ri'mained  perfectly  silent.  But  I  am  now  writ- 
ing for  the  American  pefple^  for  my  countrymen  out  of  the  professi/.Tif 
before  whom  I  have  been  painfully  dragged.  Can  I  be  accused,  then, 
of  egotism  if  I  put  to  them  the  question  : — Is  it  possible  that  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, — a  house  pupil  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell, — an  attendant  upon  the  lectures  of  Abernethy,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Lawrence,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  men, — a  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  of  thirty-five  years'  standing, — as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
j^hysiek  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  recommended  by  him  to 
the  trustees  of  that  Univers  ty  to  fill  the  chair  which  he  himself  had 
80  long  filh'd,  with  the  highest  honor  to  himself  and  his  country, — an 
army  surgeon  durmg  the  whole  of  the  American  war  of  1812, — a  sur- 
geon and  clinical  lecturer  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  (one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  world,  styled  by  Miss 
Martiuean  '' a  palace  for  pauper s,^^) — the  author  of  extensive  surgi- 
cal works,  well  known  in  Europe  and  America,— a  surgeon  who  has 
performed  hundreds  of  times,  successfully,  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous operations,  in  public  and  in  extensive  private  practice, — one 
whose  hand  has  never  been  known  to  tremble,  or  sight  to  fail. — could 
be  guilty  of  the  irresistibly  ridiculous  charge  imputed  to  him?  1  repeat, 
I  put  it  to  the  American  pexypk — (a  people  with  more  native  talent 
and  tact  and  better  practical  ei'ucation  thnn  any  other  people  upon 
thefa(»e  of  the  globe;  a  people  from  whom  Crawford  sprang,  and  from 
a  poor,  friendless,  self-educated  boy,  raised  himself  by  undaunted 
energy  and  perseverance  to  a  height  only  exceeded,  perhaps,  by  that 
of  Canova  or  Thorswalden,  and  at  last  has  lallen,  not  through  any 
fault,  or  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  want  of  sympathy  on  my  part, 
but  from  exertions  of  bis  own,  which  have  addled  the  inmost  texture 
of  his  brain  and  converted  its  fine  fabric  into  a  mass  of  morbid  degen- 
eration, which  God  only  in  his  infinite  wisdom  is  able  to  remove) — 
yes,  to  the  American  people  (who  from  Maine  to  California  have 
heard  of  Crawford's  noble  woiks,  and  who  would  execrate  the  man 
whom  they  could  imagine  to  have  been,  even  remotely,  the  cause  of 
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his  death,)  whether  independently  of  the  testimony  I  have  produced 
and  could  produce  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  that  with  all  my  op- 
portunities and  experience,  I  could  be  such  a  dolt  as  to  have  inflicted 
injury  by  an  operation  any  surgical  tyro  could  hare  executed  with 
perfect  precision  and  ease  ? 

I  have  noticed  this  charge,  I  may  also  add,  not  on  my  own  account 
merely — being  fortunately  independent  either  of  public  approbation  or 
censure — but  for  the  sake  of  that  profession  which  I  still  dearly  love 
and  honor,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted  the  best  energies  of  a  some- 
what long,  and,  I  trust,  useful  and  conscientious  life.  But  what  en- 
couragement can  be  held  out  for  young  men  of  the  present  day,  too 
often  "struggling  for  life  among  the  waters,"  to  enter  upon  a  calling 
the  most  difficult,  responsible  and  ill-requited  of  all  others,  and  after 
having  reached  its  highest  honors,  to  find  themselves  undeservedly 
condemned,  and  perhaps  executed,  and  that,  in  too  many  instances, 
after  gratuitom  services,  rendered  from  the  purest  and  most  benevo- 
lent motives. 

I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  throughout  this  statement,  bearing  upon 
the  motives  of  Mrs  Crawford,  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  im- 
peach in  the  slightest  degree,  or  unbecoming  to  me  as  a  gentleman. 
I  sympathize  deeply  with  her,  as  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  as  a 
lady  of  highest  character,  exceedingly  beloved  by  her  friends,  and 
cherished  and  admired  wherever  she  is  known.  She  has  feelingly  in- 
voked, in  her  published  statement,  the  assistance  of  a  "  most  merciful 
High  Priest,  a  good  and  gracious  God,"  to  whope  will  she  professes 
to  bow  with  humble  resignation.  To  this  I  respond,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  Amen,  and  with  the  utmost  commiseration  for  her  suf- 
fering husband,  now  slowly  winging  his  way  to  a  better  world,  and 
for  herself  and  "  shorn  lambs," 

I  respectfully  subscribe  myself, 

William  Gibson,  M.D.,  L.L.D., 
"  Emeritua^^^  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SELKCTION^S. 

[From  the  Trantuictiuns  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians.] 
THE  <«  NATIONAL  HOTBL"  EPIDEMIC. 

The  President  inquired  if  any  of  the  Fellows  were  acquainted  with 
facts  such  as  would  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  and  the  cause 
of  the  epidemic  disease  which  lately  had  affected  the  inmates  of  the 
National  Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  had,  himself,  had  under 
treatment  a  gentleman  who  contracted  a  dysentery  there,  and  subse- 
quently was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  which  terminated  in  re- 
povery. 
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Dr.  Emerson  remarked  that  the  exhalations  from  putrefying  matters 
generally  occasioned  diseases  of  febrile  character;  but  in  the  disease 
at  the  National  Hotel  there  was  little  or  no  fever  that  he  had  heard 
of,  and  he  was,  therefore,  disposed  to  regard  the  symptoms  as  the 
effects  of  a  direct  irritant. 

Dr.  Neill,  in  order  to  show  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  disease,  mentioned  that  a  physician  of  high  standing  and 
large  experience  entertained  the  notion  that  some  preparation  of  cop- 
per was  the  poisonous  agent. 

Dr.  Caspar  Morris  had  had  under  his  care  three  persons  suffering 
more  or  less  from  the  disease  under  discussion.  In  the  first  case  the 
symptoms  were  decidedly  choleraic;  the  patient  was  utterly  unable  to 
restrain  the  discharges  from  bis  bowels;  these  were  profuse  and  color- 
less; his  voice  was  feeble  and  whispering,  and  his  aspect  was  sugges- 
tive of  the  stage  of  approaching  collapse  in  cholera.  There  was  one 
marked  peculiarity,  an  icterode  hue  of  the  conjunctivae  and  of  the 
skin.  In  order  to  control  the  diarrhoea,  laudanum  enemata  were  ad- 
ministered, and  pills  of  opium,  camphor,  and  blue  mass  were  prescribed. 
Under  these  medicines,  the  most  absolute  repose,  and  an  entirely  un- 
irritating  diet,  recovery  took  place;  but  during  three  weeks  after- 
wards, the  slightest  deviation  from  the  regimen  prescribed  reproduced 
the  Symptoms,  although  in  a  mitigated  form.  The  second  case  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  in  public  life;  he  presented  the  same 
condition,  and  his  symptoms  tended  constantly  to  return  unless  he 
restricted  himself  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk.  The  exhaustion  of 
nerve  force  was  great  and  long  continued,  and  the  pallor  extreme, 
resembling  that  of  ansemia.  The  third  case  was  a  slight  one,  compar- 
atively. He  had  remained  at  the  hotel  only  for  a  day  and  a  night, 
and  suffered  from  diarrhoea  several  days  after.  Dr.  M.  was  acquainted 
with  another  case  of  a  person  who  experienced  an  extremely  violent 
attack  of  the  disease  in  December,  1856,  and  who  is  still  suffering  very 
great  debility  in  consequence  of  it.  The  subject,  involving  as  it  does 
the  suspicion  of  intentional  destruction  of  life  upon  a  scale  of  fearful 
magnitude,  appeared  to  him  a  very  grave  one.  It  is.  Dr.  M.  remark- 
ed, interesting,  in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  that  simultaneously  with  the 
excitement  in  regard  to  the  disease  at  Washington,  we  should  be  re- 
ceiving from  England  various  documents  which  demonstrate  that  chol- 
era and  other  kindred  diseases  are  often  produced  by  foul  emanations 
from  obstructed  drains  and  the  like.    In  reference  to  the  mode  in 
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which  the  morbid  cause  entered  the  system,  he  stated  that  he  had  it 
on  anqaestionable  authority,  that  a  gentleman  who  had  merely  called 
at  the  hotel,  who  had  not  even  taken  a  glass  of  water,  had  experienced 
the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  prevalent  affection;  and  also,  that  three 
ladies,  under  like  circumstances,  were  similarly  affected,  within  twelve 
hours  after  having  made  a  common  social  call  on  a  friend. 

Dr.  Bell  had  heard  of  cases  similar  to  those  just  mentioned; 
also  of  persons  lodging  in  different  portions  of  the  house,  those  in  the 
one  part  suffering  the  disease,  the  others  escaping.  The  case,  he  said, 
is  certainly  a  puzzling  one,  nor  should  we  attempt  to  decide  it  until 
we  have  before  us  much  more  complete  information  than  at  present. 
It  is  not  without  example,  certainly,  for  putrid  exhalations  to  en- 
gender or  develope  cholera;  but  the  disease  in  this  case  was  different 
from  cholera.  It  should  be  particularly  remarked  as  a  very  important 
fact,  that  the  disease  in  question  occurred  at  two  distinct  periods,  be- 
tween which  there  was  a  space  of  several  weeks  during  which  no  cases 
of  it  occurred.  The  second  outbreak  took  place  while  the  President 
elect  was  a  guest  in  the  house. 

Dr.  Emerson. — I  have  heard  the  suspension  of  the  disease  for 
several  weeks  explained  as  follows:  In  February  there  was  a  long 
period  of  mild  weather,  during  which  the  house  was  thrown  open,  and 
simultaneously  the  disease  declined;  afterwards,  on  the  return  of  cold 
weather,  the  issues  of  the  house  were  kept  closed,  and  the  disease  at 
once  resumed  its  course.  A  medical  gentleman  who  had  rooms  in 
the  house,  but  did  not  take  his  meals  there,  on  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture breakfasted  in  the  hotel  and  directly  afterwards  left  it.  On 
his  way  to  the  cars  he  was  seized  with  vomiting,  and  felt  very  much 
indisposed.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  foul  atmosphere  pervading  the  house,  and  many  persons 
described  it  as  offensive  or  stifling. 

Dr.  Dillard. — I  was  in  Washington  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
and  during  a  cold  spell  of  weather.  The  air  of  the  hotel  was  unques- 
tionably stifling  and  offensive.  A  number  of  my  friends  who  only 
visited  the  house,  without  eating  or  drinking  there,  suffered  attacks  of 
the  epidemic.  The  house  is  a  very  old  one,  very  much  out  of  repair, 
decayed  and  filthy,  and  I  found  the  odor  of  its  atmosphere  so  noisome 
that  I  got  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  I  could.  I  should  suppose  the  air 
was  an  abundantly  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  disease  which  affected 
the  ]i)d^ers.    The  drains  of  ^^p  ^ouse  open  into  the  river  or  creek 
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near  which  it  is  built,  and  these  had  become  choked  with  filth,  so  that 
with  every  flood  tide  the  refuse  from  the  house  was  prevented  from 
escaping,  while  with  every  ebb  tide  the  effluvium  was  drawn  towards 
the  house.  Thus  the  cellars  became  charged  with  foul  air,  and  this 
was  dispersed  over  the  house  by  means  of  the  furnace  flues. 

Dr.  Emerson  suggested  that  there  might  have  been  at  the  time  an 
epidemic  constitution  predisposing  to  the  development  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal  diseases. 

Dr.  Morris. — If  that  were  so,  the  case  would  be  brought  within 
the  usual  category  of  causes  developing  cholera  and  other  bowel 
complaints  in  limited  localities,  with  unusual  violence  or  malignity. 
Sdch  a  case  occurred  at  the  Baltimore  Almshouse.  Cholera  prevailed 
throughout  one  wing  of  the  establishment,  and  there  only.  Its  causa- 
tion was  finally  traced  to  a  large  dung  heap,  from  which  the  prevalent 
winds  carried  the  emanations  directly  to  the  part  of  the  house  where 
the  disease  prevailed. 

In  reference  to  the  lesions  belonging  to  the  affection,  several 
Fellows  stated  that  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  cholera, 
but  resembled  the  lesions  of  dysentery,  and  were  usually  confined  to 
the  colon. 

Note. — Since  the  meeting  of  the  College  at  which  the  above  con- 
versation took  place,  Dr.  Dillard  has  received  the  following  letters  in 
answer  to  inquiries  made  by  him: 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  8, 1857. 

Mt  Deah  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  fsTor  of  yesterday,  and  shall  take  pleas- 
ure in  furnishing  the  desired  information,  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  able  to  post 
myself  accurately  on  the  subject  of  your  diflferent  queries. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  *'  National  Hotel  Disease,''  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
should  excite  a  wide-spread  interest,  not  so  much  from  its  intrinsic  features,  as 
from  the  many  absurd  and  improbable  theories  which  wonder-mongers  have  dis- 
seminated in  regard  to  its  origin.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this 
city  to  explore  the  etiology  of  the  disease  have  proved  rather  fruitless,  in  conse- 
quence,! think,  of  people  approaching  the  subject  with  their  minds  pre-occupied 
with  some  single  cause— as  dead  rats,  poisoned  food,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

The  hotel  stands  upon  marshy  ground,  the  sewerage  here,  as  everywhere  else 
in  the  city,  is  deficient,  and  the  ventilation,  as  all  who  have  entered  the  premises 
must  have  realized,  is  abominable — at  all  events  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

You  may,  perhaps,  remember,  there  is  a  descent  from  the  Capitol  as  far  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  the  site  of  the  hotel,  and  a  similar  sloping  of  the  land 
from  the  northward  of  the  hotel  to  the  avenue.  From  the  avenue  to  the  canal, 
0ome  five  hundred  yards  to  the  south — the  receptacle  of  a  good  deal  of  the  filth 
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of  the  city — the  ground  approaches  a  level,  while  south  of  the  canal  there  is  a 
decided  elevation. 

There  is  thus,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  an  accumulated  drainage  from  the 
east  and  north,  with,  in  my  belief,  no  adequate  outlet. 

The  sewerage  of  the  city,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  very  imperfect — the 
defects  being  in  the  position,  number,  and  capacity  of  the  subterranean  conduits. 

The  hotel  is  a  very  old  structure,  erected,  in  all  probability,  before  there  were 
any  drains  at  all  in  the  vicinity;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  perhaps,  made  a  good 
deal  of  piling  requisite  to  secure  a  foundation;  all  of  which  is  doubtless  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  famishes  an  inexhaustible  source  of  cryptogamic  growths. 
The  building  is  quadrangular,  with  exposure  to  the  south  (principal,)  west,  and 
north.  The  streets  to  the  west  and  north  are  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness, 
and  are  unpaved.  Several  stables  are  located  on  the  street  to  the  north  of  the 
hotel. 

The  cellars  must  necessarily  be  damp,  and  the  odor  of  the  lowest  part  of  the 
house  sufficiently  attests  the  degree  of  ventilation. 

The  house  has  undergone  sundry  improvements,  as  they  have  been  called,  at 
various  times,  but  they  have  been  principally  of  the  ornamental  kind.  A  heat- 
ing apparatus  has  lately  been  introduced,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  by  steam 
or  hot  water,  though  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  by  the  latter  plan. 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  much  without  seeing  some  person  familiar  with 
the  matter,  but  what  I  have  said,  eurrente  calamo,  will  not  interfere  with  what 
I  may  be  able  to  give  you  on  another  occasion. 

Very  truly, 
Dr.  DiLiAED,  U.  S.  N.  W.  WHEELER. 

Washinoton,  May  9, 1857. 
Surgeon  Thomas  Dillard,U.S.  Navy,  Philadelphia: 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquury  relating  to  the  **  National  Hotel "  of 
this  city,  I  think  you  will  find  the  following  statement  fully  reliable.  The  infor- 
mation was  obtained  by  personal  investigation  of  the  premises,  and  from  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  building. 

The  principal  passages  on  the  ground  floor,  the  dining  rooms,  and  parlors,  are 
heated  by  steam  generated  from  a  boiler  in  the  basement,  under  the  breakfast 
room  in  ordinary;  the  boiler  room  being  nearly  forty  by  thirty  feet  dimension; 
adjoining  this  is  a  smaller  room,  in  which  there  is  a  steam  engine  used  for  elevat- 
ing water;  these  rooms  are  well  ventilated,  the  sleeping  apartments  are  warmed 
from  grates  placed  in  them,  as  also  the  large  sitting  room  for  gentlemen. 

The  cellars  extend  under  the  entire  building,  and  have  the  usual  ventilation 
of  this  place,  except,  perhaps,  those  fronting  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In  these 
there  is  considerable  dampness  at  this  time. 

At  present,  the  cellars  are  lumbered  with  rubbish,  the  result  of  some  recent 
alterations,  and  the  house  being  now  closed,  a  correct  opinion  cannot  be  formed 
of  its  usual  condition:  the  custom  has  been  to  clean  and  whitewash  the  cellars 
every  spring. 

The  water  closets  are  constructed  with  a  jet  of  water  to  each,  and  the  drain- 
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age  from  them  through  iron  pipes  into  the  common  sewer  of  the  street  is  entirely 
distinct  from  all  other  drainage  of  the  house. 

The  garbage  is  carted  daily  from  the  building,  and  the  wash  water  reaches  the 
street  sewer  by  means  of  a  drain  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  hotel  was  formerly  heated  by  furnaces;  these  have  been  abandoned,  but 
the  flues  remain  open,  and  afford  a  direct  communication  for  the  atmosphere 
below  to  many  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

Through  the  southwest  corner  of  the  basement  or  cellar  wall,  at  the  comer  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street,  there  is  a  direct  communication  with  the 
public  sewer.  Some  four  or  five  sewers  converge  near  this  point,  and  discharge 
their  contents  into  a  common  trunk,  which,  with  a  low  grade,  empties  into  the 
canal,  distant  a  few  rods;  through  this  opening  there  is  at  this  time  perceived 
a  most  unpleasant  odor,  which,  at  times,  can  be  distinguished  as  far  as  the  cel- 
lar door  leading  to  the  office  of  the  hotel.  This  odor  arises,  evidently,  from  the 
sewer  outside  the  building,  and  formerly  escaped  into  the  street  through  an 
opening  or  grate  in  the  pavement  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  distant  about  twenty  feet  from  the  hotel;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
closure  of  this  opening,  which  was  done  by  public  authority,  the  effiuvium  is 
now,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  main  trunk,  forced  through  the 
aperture  in  the  cellar,  and  so  disseminated  to  a  large  portion  of  the  building. 

The  boiler  for  generating  the  heat  is  about  100  feet  removed  from  the  aperture 
referred  to,  and  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  building. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that,  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  aperture  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  Street,  the  National  Hotel  enjoyed  the  usual  health  of  this  city  . 
The  proprietors  could  not  perceive  that  an  entire  change  of  water  and  cooking 
utensils  had  any  effect  in  modifying  the  epidemic.  Porcelained  iron  cooking 
utensils  were  substituted  for  the  original  copper  ones. 

I  have  thrown  together,  hastily,  the  foregoing  observations,  and  in  conclusion 
have  to  remark,  that  it  is  the  expressed  desire  of  the  proprietors  that  every  fact 
connected  with  their  late  disaster  may  be  brought  to  light. 
I  am,  with  esteem, 

very  sincerely  yours, 

CHAS.  D.  MAXWELL. 


[From  the  Montreal  Medical  Chronicle.] 
CANCER  CX7RER8. 

Whenever  a  disease  is  pronounced  by  the  profession  incnrable,  or 
even  diflBcult  of  cure,  it  is  immediately  adopted  by  the  qnack,  and 
employed  by  him  as  a  means  wherewith  to  deceive  a  too  credoloas 
public.  Cancer  and  phthisis  appear  to  be  the  favorite  affections  of  the 
horse-leech  fraternity;  for  curers  of  cancer  and  curers  of  consumption 
abonnd  in  this  and  other  countries,  where  they  invariably  flourish  for  a 
limited  period.    That  they  succeed  at  all  in  attaining  notriety  is  to  be 
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attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  widely-spread  and  fearful  dread 
existing  in  the  commanity  regarding  these  two  diseases,  and  it  needs 
only  that  a  female  should  have  a  slight  and  limited  induration  of  the 
breast,  or  a  simple  cough,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  herself  and  friends 
the  greatest  apprehension  as  to  the  final  result.  The  person,  moreover, 
who  boldly  announces  that  he  possesses  an  infallible  cure — that  he 
holds,  as  it  were,  the  issues  of  life  and  death  in  his  own  hands,  knows 
his  own  interest  too  well,  when  called  upon  for  an  opinion,  to  do  other- 
wise than  favor  the  most  gloomy  and  hopeless  view  taken  of  the  case, 
certain  that  when,  in  the  one  instance,  the  hardness  is  removed,  and,  in 
the  other,  the  bronchial  irritation  subsides,  his  name  will  be  trumpeted 
abroad  as  a  successful  practitioner  in  malignant  or  fatal  diseases. 
Failures  however  soon  appear,  and  becoming  more  and  more  numerous, 
they  finally  force  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  public;  and  when  this 
point  in  the  quack's  career  is  reached,  it  is  really  astonishing  how  ra- 
pid is  his  descent.  A  few  months  suffice  to  change  his  position  entirely. 
Instead  of  being  the  highly  lauded  of  inconsiderate  admirers — the  great 
be-puflfed  of  the  public  press — his  name  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned 
except  in  execration,  and  his  flaming  advertisements  fail  to  call  forth 
the  slightest  notice  from  "  we"  of  the  editorial  chair.  The  crowd  of 
eager  faces  that  were  wont  to  be  seen  at  his  morning  levee  are  now 
no  longer  there,  and  a  desolate  quietude  reigns  in  the  dispensing  and 
consulting  rooms.  The  cheerful  ring  of  the  glittering  coin  of  the  realm 
which  fell  on  his  ear  and  gladdened  his  heart,  as  he  transferred  the 
broad  pieces  from  the  pockets  of  his  dupes  to  his  own  plethoric  purse, 
is  heard  no  more;  and  at  length  he  wakes  to  the  disagreeable  con- 
sciousness of  being  thoroughly  known  and  appreciated,  and  forthwith 
departs  to  play  his  game  over  again  in  other  and  foreign  parts. 

The  profession  have  lately  been  interested  in  investigations  made  by 
certain  authorities  into  the  virtues  of  two  modes  of  treatment  of  can- 
cer, stated  by  their  originators  to  be  eminently  successful.  The  first  in- 
vestigation was  held  on  a  treatment  proposed  by  Landolfi.  His  mode 
of  treating  cancer  having  obtained  a  favorable  reception  in  Austria,  he 
was  desirous  of  securing  the  endorsement  of  the  French  Surgeons  as  to 
its  efficacy,  and  visited  i^aris  accordingly.  The  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  M.M.  Broca,  Gazolis, 
Furnari,  Manec,  Mounier,  and  Moissenet,  to  examine  the  subject  tho- 
roughly and  report  on  it.  A  certain  number  of  patients  were  allotted 
to  M.  Landolfi  at  the  Salpetriere,  and  the  results  of  his  treatment  were 
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closely  watched.  The  committee  reported  most  nnfayorably.  His 
internal  treatment,  which  consisted  of  the  administration  of  chloride  of 
bromine,  did  not  ''possess  the  slightest  special  therapeutical  valae  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer.-'  The  local  treatment  consisted  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  caustic,  which  was  nothing  more  than  Canquoin's  paste,  dis- 
guised by  the  addition  of  a  coloring  and  odorous  substance.  It  was 
composed  of  chloride  of  bromine,  3  parts;  chloride  of  zinc,  2  parts; 
chloride  of  antimony,  1  part;  liquorice  powder,  1  part.  '*  Of  these 
substances,"  say  the  commission,  *'  the  chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of 
antimony  have  been  long  known  and  employed  as  caustics.  These 
two  chlorides  combined  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  Canquoin's  caustic 
form  the  only  portion  of  M.  Landolfi's  preparation  that  is  really  active. 
To  sum  up,  his  method  can  only  be  applied  to  certain  cancers;  it  is 
more  painful  and  more  uncertain  than  several  other  modes  of  cauteri- 
zation; and  it  is,  in  particular,  inferior  to  Ganquoin's  method,  of  which 
it  is  only  an  altered  copy.  Like  all  the  other  methods  of  treatment, 
it  may  succeed  in  destroying  certain  tumors,  and  cicatrization  may 
follow ;  but  it  is  quite  powerless  for  the  prevention  of  relapse,  which 
it  would  seem  rather  to  provoke,  and  so  far  from  forming  a  step  in 
advance,  it  adds  but  another  to  the  illusions  that  so  abound  in  the 
history  of  cancer." 

M.  Landolfi  treated  nine  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  and  three 
cases  of  cancroid  with  the  following  results:  Of  the  9  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  breast,  2  died,  4  suffered  a  notable  aggravation  of  the  disease, 
while  in  3  cases,  in  which  cicatrization  took  place,  the  disease  imme- 
diately reappeared — so  that  the  nine  cases  were  unsuccessful.  Of  the 
3  cases  of  cancroid,  1  was  cured,  1  cicatrized,  but  the  disease  reap- 
peared, and  in  the  third  an  exacerbation  took  place  that  necessitated 
the  amputation  of  the  limb.  The  application  produced  excruciating 
agony,  for  the  relief  of  which  opium  and  other  narcotics  were  alto- 
gether powerless.  So  much,  then,  for  M.  Landolfi*s  mode  of  treat- 
ment: and  come  we  tiow  to  notice  the  pretensions  of  the  second  as- 
pirant to  the  honor  of  cancer-curer  par  excellence. 

We  have  observed  in  our  English  exchanges  for  some  time  back 
remarks  on  the  advent  of  an  American  physician  in  London,  named 
Dr.  Fell,  who  professed  to  have  discovered  a  plan  of  treatment  whereby 
cancer  could  be  cured.  He  was  allowed  to  treat  a  certain  number  of 
patients  in  the  cancer  ward  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital;  and  in  the 
London  Medical  Circular  for  June  10th,  we  perceive  that  he  has  re* 
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cently  issued  a  work  on  "  Cancer  and  its  Treatment,"  and  that  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  have  reported  the  conclusions 
they  have  arrived  at,  after  witnessing  his  peculiar  mode.  Dr.  Fell 
believes  that  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  possesses  certain  wonderful  pro- 
perties, which,  when  tHe  drug  is  administered  internally,  and  applied 
externally  to  a  cancerous  tumor,  will  cause  the  enucleation  of  such 
tumor  and  cure  the  patient.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  doctor 
finds  it  necessary  to  mix  the  sanguinaria  with  chloride  of  zinc  when- 
ever he  applies  it  externally.  The  following  is  his  formula:  R  San- 
guinarisB  Canadensis,  Sss.  vel.  Si.;  Chlor.  Zinci,  iss.  vel.  Sij.;  Aqu8B, 
Sij.;  Pulv.  Sem.  Tritic.  Hibem.,  q.  s.  Mix,  and  form  a  paste  the 
consistence  of  treacle.  Now  is  this  not  a  miserable  insult  to  the  pro- 
fession? To  attempt  for  a  moment  to  impress  them  with  the  belief  that 
the  caustic  effects  of  this  paste  are  due  to  the  presence  of  bloodroot 
instead  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  certainly  most  a^bsurd.  Sanguinaria  has 
been  employed  topically  as  a  stimulant  in  indolent  and  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  caustic  power  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
The  Surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  report  as  follows; 

**  The  UDdersigned  have  great  pleasure  in  now  stating  that  Dr.  Fell  has  fulfilled 
the  obligatioQ  contracted  by  him  frankly  and  without  reserve;  and  whilst  they 
regret  that  the  limited  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  treatment  in  the  hos- 
pital was  commenced  (Januanr  22d,)  prevents  their  coming  to  any  positive  con- 
clusion upon  certain  points  of  great  importance,  they  have  yet  no  hesitation  in 
stating  their  unanimous  opinion — 

**  I.  That  Dr.  Fell's  mode  of  treatment  is  in  entire  accordance  with  known 
principles  of  surgery,  is  ingenious,  safe,  and  easy  of  application  by  well-instruct- 
ed surgeons. 

**  That  it  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  in  which  surgeons  use  th^  knife,  and 
in  many  others  in  which  no  prudent  person  would  recommend  a  cutting  opera- 
tion. 

**III.  That  Dr  Fell  confines  himself  to  the  enucleation  of  the  tumors  merely; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  breast,  does  not  remove  the  entire  gland,  as  is  commonly 
considered  necessary  in  the  excision  of  the  mammary  cancers  in  this  country. 

*'  IV.  That  it  is  a  great  advantage  attending  this  mode  of  treatment  that  the 
patients  are  not  confined  to  bed  or  to  the  house;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  able  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  some  instances 
their  health  has  manifestly  improved  during  the  treatment. 

"  y.  That  the  patient  being  exempt  firom  the  immediate  hazards  of  a  cutting 
operation  such  as  exhaustion  and  hemorrhage,  and  being  able  to  pursue  the  treat- 
ment without  confinement  to  bed,  they  appear  little  prone  to  such  constitutional 
affections  as  erysipelas  and  pysemia. 

*'  YI.  That  the  enqcleation  of  the  diseased  mass  is  succeeded  by  a  healthy 
granulating  and  cicatrizing  surface.  From  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Fell's  private 
cases  of  longer  duration  than  those  in  the  hospital,  the  undersigned  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  th^t  healthy  cicatrices  are  eventually  formed. 

^*  VII.  That  all  the  patients  have  suffered  pain  during  the  treatment:  some 
have  spoken  lightly  of  their  sensations,  others  have  complained  much.  No  one, 
however,  has  sustained  that  acuteness  and  severity  of  pain  which  characterizes 
the  action  of  caustics  as  ordinary  employed;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
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pain  which  has  been  felt  has  nsnally  been  referred,  not  to  the  tumor  itself,  bat 
to  parts  at  some  distance  from  it,  as,  in  the  case  of  mamma,  to  the  sboolder 
and  arm. 

**  VIII.  That,  although  the  treatment  is  less  expeditious  than  that  usually  re- 
sorted to,  yet,  taking  account  of  the  average  time  that  elapses  before  a  patient 
has  completely  recovered  from  a  cutting  operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  modes  of  treatment,  in  point  of  expedition,  is  by  no  means 
great 

**  IX.  That  the  undersigned  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  ascertain  the  average 
duration  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  treatment,  nor  have  they  any  means  of 
knowing  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  return  of  the  disease,  there  be  any  difference 
observable  from  what  is  known  to  take  place  after  excision. 

(Signed)  '*Alex.  Shaw, 

Campbell  De  Morgan. 
CuABLBS  H.  Moore, 
Mitchell  Henrt.'' 

In  the  foregoing  nine  paragraphs  the  Middlesex  authorities  merely 
state  that  the  tumor  can  be  enucleated,  and  that  the  application  of 
the  caustic  induces  pain.  What  else  could  they  say  if  they  were 
speaking  of  chloride  of  zinc  paste  simply  ?  They  have  not  ascertained 
whether  there  is  a  liability  to  a  reappearance  of  the  disease.  This  is 
a  very  serious  omission,  and  makes  their  report  a  mere  bagatelle,  that 
will  excite  the  smile  of  every  practical  surgeon. 


PROFBSBORIAIi  NOVELTIEa 

[Our  confrere  of  the  Nashville  Journal  thus  spreads  himself.  Hear 
him  I] 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  eloquent  speeches  were 
made,  to  make  it  appear  that  medical  education,  to  be  ''  American,'' 
must  be  left  with  the  State  Legislatures,  and  that  medical  men  them- 
selves in  their  primary  assemblies  and  National  Associations  could 
not  control  it !  Legislatures  to  control  medical  teaching  to  make  it 
"  American  !"  God  save  the  mark — "  American  I"  Steam  facto- 
ries, eclectic  shingle  machines,  and  Grsefenberg  tubs,  whose  sheep- 
skins State  Legislatures  endorse,  and  make  on  a  par  (so  far  as  they 
can,)  with  the  best.  All  right.  It  is  the  **  American"  plan.  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us  from  the  "  American  "  plan. 

A  high  duty  of  the  American  Medical  Association — an  infinitely 
higher  duty  than  it  has  yet  aimed  to  perform — is  to  secure  from  Con- 
gress the  power  to  charter  Medical  Colleges.  This  would  not  at  all 
interfere  with  State  Legislatures,  and  the  "  American  plan,"  for 
these  might  continue  to  heave  out  charters  to  the  motley  crew  of 
"regulars,"  "irregulars,"  and  defectives,  to  their  heart's  content 
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The  colleges  chartered  by  the  Association  would  soon  take  the  high- 
est rank,  and  those  now  only  under  the  charters  of  State  Legislatures 
would  soon  find  it  to  their  interest  to  secure  new  charters  from  the 
Association.  Old  universities,  chartered  by  States,  which  hare  long 
been  fleecing  their  medical  departments,  because  they  had  the  power, 
would  find  their  occupation  gone.  This  is  our  American  plan — pecu- 
liarly American,  because  no  other  country  has  a  National  Medical 
Association.  Ever  since  we  had  charge  of  a  journal  we  have  con- 
tended that  the  hope  of  the  American  profession  for  guarding  her 
portals,  lay  in  the  American  Medical  Association.  If  the  profession 
in  its  representative  capacity  yield  this  point  to  the  schools,  the  great 
object  for  which  the  Association  was  created  is  lost,  and  its  vitality 
evaporated.  Sooner  than  this  great  body  of  freemen  of  medicine 
should  yield  this  to  the  schools,  we  would  prefer  that  the  whole  of 
them  should  be  annihilated.  No  school,  nor  all  the  schools  in  America, 
shall  ever,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  influence  us  as  a  physician, 
(which  position  we  hold  superior  to  all  professorships,)  to  yield  this 
characteristic  of  a  medical  freeman.  The  medical  profession  has  the 
unquestioned  right  to  prevent  brethren  being  manufactured  for  them 
by  the  creatures  of  legislation,  or  any  other  power  on  earth  but  such 
as  emanates  from  themselves.  The  doctrine  that  State  Legislatures 
can  create  members  of  the  medical  profession,  is  the  doctrine  of  steam- 
ers, eclectics  and  Grsefenbergians,  but  the  doctrine  has  ever  been  and 
will  ever  continue  to  be  scorned  by  that  profession.  There  is  now 
one,  and  there  have  been  two  irregular  schools,  regularly  chartered 
by  the  State  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  Their  diplomas  are  as  legal 
as  those  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  They  hold  under  the 
same  authority  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. They  are  on  the  American  plan,  but  is  there  a  physician  in 
America  that  would  recognize  them  ?  There  is  in  Georgia  an  irregu- 
lar school,  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  endowed  by 
the  State.  So  far  as  that  State  could,  it  put  it  upon  a  footing  with 
her  regular  colleges.  Its  charter  was  from  the  same  source  as  theirs, 
and  of  equal  legal  authority.  But  is  there  a  physician  in  Georgia 
that  acknowledges  its  eleves  as  brethren?  To  the  winds  with  so 
humiliating  a  sentiment.  The  greatest  complaint  against  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  that  it  was  controlled  by  the  schools.  This  we  never 
believed  to  be  well  founded,  for  we  have  noticed  that  the  profession, 
outside  of  the  schools,  had  at  every  session  at  least  three  representa- 
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tiyes  to  one  from  the  schools  ;  and  we  knew  that  the  propodtion  that 
one  man  could  rale  two  was  an  absnrf^itj.  We  early  saw  an  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  some  of  the  schools  to  prevent  legislation  npon  med- 
ical education^  but  we  never  dreamed  that  snccess  was  possible  with 
them.  The  straggle  from  the  beginnmg  has  been  between  the  schools 
(or  a  small  part  of  them,)  and  the  profession  at  large,  and  the  strug- 
gle naturally  sprang  from  a  conflict  of  interests.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  schools  to  manufacture  doctors  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  working  pro- 
fession that  their  ranks  shall  not  be  recruited  to  repletion  with  such 
material.  After  a  conflict  of  ten  years,  it  is  formally  announced  by 
the  representatives  of  the  schools  to  the  representatives  of  the  profes- 
sion, in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  control  the 
course  of  the  former,  have  proved  a  miserable  failure,  and  that  any 
further  struggle  is  unnecessary  and  in  contravention  of  Americanism. 
What!  does  Americanism  teach  submission  to  self-created  lordlings? 
As  an  American  physician,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  service  in  the 
tented  field,  we  publicly  declare  that  we  spit  upon  the  doctrine  and 
defy  its  promulgators.  If  there  be  not  something  in  medicine  that 
quenches  the  fire  of  a  freeman's  soul,  and  predisposes  him  to  professional 
bondage,  there  is  yet  destined  to  arise  in  this  land  a  rebuke,  from  hosts 
of  American  medical  hearts,  to  such  lordly  dictation  and  unhallowed 
usurpation  as  has  not  been  known  since  the  response  of  the  American 
people  to  the  kindred  sentiment  of  British  lords,  that  kings  ruled  by 
the  divine  right  and  could  not  err. 

We  are  a  practising  physician  from  deliberate  choice.  In  early 
manhood  we  sought  it  because  we  loved  it,  and  contrary  to  advice  of 
friends  and  guardians,  who  had  forced  us  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
another  profession.  But  we  loved  medicine,  and  we  espoused  it  be- 
cause of  our  love  ;  it  was  the  bride  of  our  early  manhood,  and  is  the 
loved  companion  of  our  matnrer  life,  and  we  honor  it  because  we  love 
it.  We  regard  it  as  the  cap-stone  of  all  the  sciences  and  learning  of 
the  world,  and  the  profession  of  professions.  While  we  have  a  heart 
to  feel,  a  head  to  think,  a  tongue  to  speak,  or  a  hand  to  write,  we 
shall  feel,  think,  speak  and  write  fearlessly,  and  without  counting  cost, 
for  her  honor  and  her  glory.  Deprive  her  of  a  voice  in  determining 
her  successors,  by  yielding  the  power  to  Legislatures  and  their  crea- 
tures, and  she  remains  a  Sampson,  shorn  of  his  locks.  Ail  the  trades 
and  arts  determine  their  successors  without  intervention  of  Legisla- 
tures.   Shall  it  be  denied  to  medicine  ? 
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Dr. ,  of  New  York,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Association 

at  Nashville,  eloquently  and  indignantly  repelled  the  high  assumption 
of  professors  in  medical  schools,  that  the  great  body  of  the  profession, 
through  their  National  Congress,  could  not  control  medical  education, 
bat  that  these  self-constituted  dictators  should  constitute  a  higher  law 
power.  He  said,'  "  the  object  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  As- 
sociation, was  the  improvement  of  medical  education  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  schools — and  that  if  we  could  not  compel  them  to  follow 
our  directions,  we  had  the  power  to  choose  our  own  company ^  and  to  ex- 
clude from  this  body  those  who  did  not  comply  with  its  rules."  This 
m  the  true  doctrine.  The  Association  has  said  a  member  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  quack  medicine,  and  it  has  expelled  several  for  a 
violation  of  this  rule.  It  has  passed  certain  ordinances  in  regard  to 
Medical  Colleges.  The  great  old  University  of  Pennsylvania  led  off 
in  the  reforms  suggested  by  the  Association,  and  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  Medical  Colleges  in  the  Union  struggled  to  come  up  to  the  new 
requirements.  Others  scorn  the  recommendations  and  ordinances  of 
the  Association,  and  maintain  a  representation  in  it  notwithstanding. 
Is  this  right — is  it  fair  ? 

Dr.  J.  R.  Wood,  the  great  surgeon  of  New  York  City,  took  similar 

ground  with  Dr. .    Neither  of  these  gentlemen  is  a  professor 

in  a  medical  school.  The  former  is  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 
and  walks  its  wards  as  teacher,  followed  every  winter  by  four  or 
five  hundred  students  of  the  various  medical  colleges  of  New  York. 
He  had  found  the  most  shameful  ignorance  to  exist  among  some 
graduates  of  schools  calling  themselves  respectable.  One  such  grad- 
uate has  told  him  that  the  dose  of  prussic  acid  was  one  drachm! 
Another  that  the  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  was  one  drop !  He 
requested  another  to  write  a  prescription  for  a  diaphoretic,  which  he 
did,  beginning 

"  R. — A  bundle  of  herbs,"  etc. 

Now  we  put  it  to  the  working  throng  of  honorable,  educated  phy- 
sicians, not  in  cities — for  they  are  secured  by  walls  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar from  the  annoyance  of  such  chaps — but  all  over  the  country,  shall 
medical  colleges  dare  to  say  to  you,  "  These  are  your  brethren,  you 
shall  tolerate  theml  we  have  the  right,  aye,  the  chartered  right  to 
make  your  brethren,  and  your  attempt  to  prevent  it  has  proved  a 
most  signal  failure  ?"  If  the  attempt  has  proven  a  signal  failure,  in 
the  name  of  an  ancient  and  honored  profession — in  the  name  of  drug- 
35 
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ged  hamanitj — in  the  name  of  justice,  reason  and  right,  let  us  all 
swear  by  the  shades  of  Hippocrates,  Sydenham  and  Drake,  that  we 
will  pick  our  flints  and  try  it  again,  and,  with  full  faith  that  victory 
will  finally  rest  the  sole  of  its  foot  upon  the  banner  of  the  just,  we 
will  re-enter,  with  renovated  energy  of  body  and  soul,  this  struggle 
of  the  doctors  with  the  "  doctor  mills." 

We  want  to  be  light  for  that  conflict.  We  want  no  connection 
with  schools,  nor  school  journals.  We  want  a  light  craft,  to  walk 
the  water,  and  an  open  sea.  We  desire  no  leadership  but  the  com- 
mand of  our  own  Sea  Bird  and  its  heroic  crew.  Let  the  doctors  in 
the  hills  and  the  hollows,  the  mountain  heights  and  the  extended 
plains,  know  that  we  are  afloat,  with  tightened  sails  mirrored  in  the 
deep  blue  sea — let  them  know  this,  and  let  us  be  assured  that  their 
hopes  and  prayers  are  with  us.  0,  would  not  the  conflict  be  glo- 
rious ? 


LENGTH  OF  MEDICAL  SESSIONS. 

A  strict  analysis  of  Medical  College  life  of  young  gentlemen  ena- 
bles us  knowingly  to  say,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  even  the 
most  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  teaching  corps  to  spin  out  the  col- 
leg!ate  course  beyond  twice  four  months.  One  plan  to  increase  the 
length  of  college  study  has  been  to  add  the  month  of  October  to  the 
old  four  months'  course.  Under  this  rule  the  Faculty  teach  five 
months,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  student  is  taught  but  four.  The 
first  course  students  arrive  early  in  October  and  leave  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, having  staid  four  months.  The  second  course  arrive  in  No- 
vember and  leave  the  first  of  March,  staying  also  four  months.  Now 
where  is  the  sense  of  a  Faculty  cutting  their  cloth  for  a  five  months' 
session,  when  only  a  four-fifths  garment  is  worn  ?  The  first  end  of 
the  class  leave  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  the  last  with  their  breeches 
rolled  up  to  their  knees.  Yet  in  the  end,  each  student,  if  he  returns 
to  the  same  college,  hears  one  full  course  of  five  months,  and  two  parts 
of  courses.  When  the  profession  through  their  Association  advised  a 
prolongation  of  college  courses  from  four  to  six  months,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  immediately  adopted  it,  by  prefixing  October  and 
affixing  March  to  the  old  course  of  four  months.  After  several  six 
months'  courses,  finding  that  practically  it  amounted  to  six  months 
teaching  and  four  months  hearing,  she  very  properly  cut  off  one 
month,  and  comld  with  still  greater  propriety  have  cut  off  two.    We 
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hare  been  always  the  advocate  of  long  sessions,  but  after  a  faithful 
trial,  seeing  that  they  are  not  attended  by  the  same  pupils,  the  in- 
quiry naturally  forces  itself  upon  us,  Cui  bono  7  Here  we  tried  the 
experiment  of  teaching  nine  months  in  the  year,  having  a  winter  and 
a  summer  course — the  summer  course  not  being  obligatory  upon  can- 
didates, and  counting  nothing  towards  a  degree,  that  the  rule  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  that  six  mouths  between  regular 
courses  must  exist,  might  not  be  infringed.  It  works  very  well  to  the 
few  that  avail  themselves  of  it — less  than  one-tenth  of  our  regular 
classes  I  As  it  takes  two  parties  to  make  a  contract,  and  as  young 
America  is  one  to  this,  and  will  have  his  way,  it  is  positively  an  old 
fogy  absurdity  for  teachers  to  pretend  to  be  teaching  a  student  ten, 
twelve,  or  eighteen  months,  when  in  truth  they  are  only  teaching 
eight,  though  truthfully  and  earnestly  blazing  away  the  entire  time 
specified.  We  conclude,  then,  that  five  months  make  a  better  session 
than  four,  and  six  months  a  better  session  than  five,  if  you  can  get  the 
students  to  attend  ;  yet,  as  they  will  not,  eight  months,  divided  be- 
tween the  two  courses,  effect  as  much  as  two  sessions  of  twelve  months 
each. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  this  is  so.  We  regret  that  students 
will  not  give  more  than  eight  months  to  their  two  courses,  but  we 
know  that  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  will.  Now,  we  love  to  labor  for 
an  object,  and  a  good  one,  but  we  never  took  to  foolish  labor  very 
kindly  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  is  a  common  experience  of  teachers 
of  medicine  that  all  over  four  months'  teaching  is  labor  lost,  while  yet 
there  shall  a  class  be  always  present.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion you  have  the  '*  new  men,''  and  at  the  close  those  waiting  to  be 
bora  into  the  profession,  while  the  "  new  men  "  are  "  over  the  hills 
and  far  away." — NashvUle  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


MORAL  INSANITT. 


[We  give  place  to  the  following  able  article  by  the  editors  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity ^  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  It  fully  cor- 
roborates, as  will  be  seen,  the  animadversions  which  duty  constrained 
us  to  make  upon  the  unfortunate  testimony  of  Professors  Parker  and 
Gilman,  in  the  Huntington  trial;  and  will  afford  cold  comfort  to  these 
gentlemen  and  their  apologists,  whether  within  or  without  the  College 
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of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.  Moreover,  it  will  gratify 
oar  readers  to  know  that  sound  medical  doctrines  prevail  in  our  State 
Lunatic  Institution  among  the  real  experts^  of  whom  this  Journal  is 
the  official  organ.  We  commend  the  study  of  this  article  to  the 
iV".  Y.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  and  its  asinine  correspondent 
from  Newark,  whom  we  can  afford  to  contemn.] 

THE  CASE  OF  HUNTINGTON.* 

If  there  be  moral  insanity  anywhere,  it  is  likely  to  manifest  itself 
in  Wall  Street.  The  wonder  is  that  it  should  never  have  been  set  up 
as  a  defense  for  the  various  iniquities  committed  there,  until  it  was 
interposed  in  the  case  of  Huntington. 

Fortunately,  in  that  case  it  was  interposed  unsuccessfully;  for  to 
have  sustained  it  would  have  been  to  shield  undoubted  crime,  and  to 
stamp  the  evidence  of  non-experls  with  a  sort  of  authority  that  it  does 
not  deserve.  Even  the  evidence  of  experts  in  insanity  is  to  be  receiv- 
ed with  extreme  caution,  except  in  very  palpable  instances,  where  the 
tokens  of  disease  are  conspicuous,  or  in  cases  where  the  observation 
of  the  witnesses  has  been  prolonged  and  critical. 

Huntington  was  tried  for  forgery  in  November,  1856,  on  one  out  of 
twenty-seven  indictments  for  a  like  offense.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful, 
on  the  admissions  of  his  counsel  as  to  the  magnitude  of  his  forgeries, 
whether  such  an  amazing  mass  of  ^7*i/e  5iZ/5  covered  half  his  crimes  : 
and  a  conviction  and  sentence  following  all  would  have  incarcerated  an 
antediluvian  for  a  good  part  of  his  natural  life. 

When  the  proof  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  was  produced,  it  was 
of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  Huntington's  guilt,  and 
to  insure  his  conviction.  The  plea  of  moral  insanity  was  then  boldly 
and  unexpectedly  set  up,  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  and  upon  the  re- 
luctant consent  of  his  family  and  friends.  This  is  admitted  by  his 
counsel.  The  case  was  desperate,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  desperate  defense  should  be  urged,  rather  than  none  at  all. 

The  plea  being  pleaded,  it  was  necessary  to  sustain  it  by  evidence, 
no  less  than  by  boldness  and  ingenuity ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
medical  men,  of  professional  eminence  in  a  general  way,  but  in  no 
way  distinguished  as  experts,  even  in  questions  of  general  insanity,  al- 

*  Trial  of  Charles  R  Huntington  for  Forgery.  Principal  defense,  Insanity. 
Prepared  for  publication  by  the  Defendant's  Counsel,  from  lull  stenographic 
notes  taken  by  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Warburton,  law  reporters.  New  York:  John 
S.  Yoorhies,  Law  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  No.  20  Nassau  Street,  1857. 
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lowed  themselves  to  be  made  witnesses  on  a  question  the  most  subtle 
and  equi?ocal  of  all  that  pertains  to  that  mysterious  disease — a  ques- 
tion of  fnoral  insanity. 

We  do  not  propose  now  to  treat,  in  any  general  and  comprehensive 
method,  of  moral  insanity^  but  hope  to  do  so  in  an  early  succeeding 
number  of  this  Journal.  Meantime  we  a  give  brief  notice  of  the  case 
of  Huntington;  so  remarkable  for  the  temerity  and  pecuniary  success 
of  the  culprit,  and  for  the  audacity,  under  the  circumstances,  of  his 
particular  defense. 

Moral  insanity,  interposed  as  a  shield  against  criminal  allegations, 
should  always  be  fortified  by  such  an  array  of  testimony  on  the  part 
of  experts  in  insanity  as  will  command  entire  respect.  Without  intend- 
ing any  reflection  upon  the  general  attainments  or  standing  of  the 
medical  witnesses  in  behalf  of  Huntington,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
suggest  that  neither  successful  practice  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  medi- 
cine and  of  surgery,  nor  popular  and  well-deserved  reputation  in  a 
professorship  of  surgery,  or  a  medico-legal  professorship,  constitutes 
what,  in  any  legal  sense,  is  expertness  in  insanity;  and  we  mean  to  say, 
very  particularly  and  decidedly,  that  no  expertness  is  suflScient  to  de- 
tect moral  insanity  on  such  brief  and  superficial  investigations  as  were 
made  by  the  medical  witnesses  in  this  case  of  Huntington. 

The  testimony  adduced  by  the  prosecution  was  sufficient  to  make  a 
palpable  case  of  guilt,  unless  the  defense  of  insanity  were  established. 
All  that  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  examine  that  defense,  and  see 
whether  it  is  sustainable  on  the  testimony. 

Insanity,  in  its  general  aspects,  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
prove.  We  have  thousands  of  unquestionable  cases  of  that,  as  our 
asylums  and  poor-houses,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  even  our  prisons 
show.  Of  moral  insanity,  taking  the  best  definitions  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished experts  for  a  standard,  we  have  not  an  unquestionable  case 
in  a  thousand — indeed,  none  unquestionable.  There  is  no  indisputable 
case,  unanimously  acknowledged  by  those  of  the  profession  who  are 
particularly  experienced  in  insanity.  The  whole  question  is  in  a  state 
rather  of  agitation  than  of  settlement;  and  when  it  is  settled,  if  ever 
it  is,  no  one  can  now  safely  prognosticate  whether  moral  insanity  will 
be  recognized  as  a  disease  any  way  distinct  from  what  is  known  to  the 
law  as  insanity  proper. 

What,  upon  the  proo^,  was  the  character  of  Huntington's  alleged 
ineanity?    He  began  bv  being  a  bad  boy — ^rather  worse,  perhaps, 
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than  most  bad  boys.  He  lied,  cheated,  and  "made  paper"  rather 
precociously.  He  failed  in  business,  and  helped  others  to  fail  in  it 
who  might  have  been  successful,  unless  he  had  precipitated  them  to 
destruction.  If  he  were,  by  any  accident,  insane,  his  insanity  was  of 
the  vampire  sort,  for  he  seemed  to  gloat  upon  cemeteries,  and  specu* 
lations  upon  the  disposal  of  dead  bodies.  He  had  a  fancy  for  grave- 
yards at  so  much  a  square  foot,  embracing  Baltimore  and  Buffalo  in 
the  wide  range  of  his  sepulchral  visions.  It  bloomed  into  a  fancy  for 
paper,  that  Wall  Street  would  negotiate  at  so  much  a  cypher,  with 
some  numeral  of  value  prefixed.  It  matured  into  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gance, which  such  easy  paper  and  an  unlimited  credit  as  a  successful 
Wall  Street  financier  would  allow  him  to  indulge.  Bad  in  the  begin- 
ning, he  went  on  to  worse,  like  the  ordinary  herd  of  reprobates — 
those  lunatics  always  at  large,  who  wander  about  the  purlieus  of  great 
cities,  as  well  as  about  some  of  the  rural  districts,  seeking  whom  they 
may  defraud.  Knaves,  "  confidence-men,"  and  forgers  are  apt  to  be 
insane  in  that  moral  way. 

Improvidence  as  to  the  future  for  himself  and  family  was  deemed  a 
strong  mark  of  insanity  in  his  case.  Every  gambler,  every  burglar, 
and  every  drunkard  is  just  as  insane  in  that  particular.  Spendthrifts, 
too,  are  always  reckless  of  the  future.  If  they  were  morally  insane^ 
extravagance  would  be  no  moral  crime,  any  more  than  it  is  a  legal 
crime.  The  tokens  of  insanity  exhibited  by  Huntington  were  of  the 
sort  which  distinguishes  all  reprobates,  who,  having  no  means,  are 
willing  enough  to  live,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  on  the  means  of  other 
men.    There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  in  the  case  than  that. 

The  indictment  was  very  ably  tried  by  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  The  plea  of  insanity  was  not 
sustained;  the  culprit  was  found  guilty,  and  is  now  serving  the  State 
in  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  on  a  sentence  of  five  years'  imprisonment. 

The  justice  of  the  verdict  and  sentence  is  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations: 

1.  Admitting  the  actual  existence  of  moral  insanity,  there  was  no 
suflBcient  legal  proof  of  it. 

Neither  of  the  medical  gentlemen  called  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
was  an  expert  in  insanity.  One  was  a  general  practitioner  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  a  professor  of  surgery,  and  the  other  a  practicing 
physician,  as  well  as  a  professor  of  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  and  of  medical  jurisprudence.    The  latter  was  for  twoyearg 
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physician  to  the  New  York  City  Prison,  where  he  saw  lunatics  almost 
every  day;  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  teach  on  the  subject  of  insanity, 
he  had,  of  coarse,  given  it  attention. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law  neither  of  these  professors  was  qualified  to 
testify  as  an  expert  in  insanity.  Their  opinions,  as  medical  men,  might 
be  deserving  of  consideration  and  respect  in  a  general  way;  so  might 
the  opinion  of  a  village  doctor,  who  had  never  known  more  of  insanity 
than  the  single  case  of  his  neighborhood  offered  to  his  observation. 
The  opinions  of  doctors  are  often  sworn  to  before  juries;  but  the 
weight  they  have  with  juries,  and  more  particularly  with  judges,  de- 
pends upon  the  opportunities  they  have  had  for  critical  observation 
and  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  rather  than  upon  their  general 
reputation  as  men,  as  doctors,  or  as  professors.  Expertness  means 
something  more  than  general  skill,  or  the  reputation  of  it;  it  means 
the  result  of  great  observation  and  experience,  applied,  in  a  somewhat 
exclusive  way,  to  a  particular  subject.  Dr.  Mott  is  an  expert  in  sur- 
gery, and  his  testimony  on  a  point  of  surgical  practice  would  doubtless 
be  accepted  as  that  of  an  expert;  in  a  case  of  poisoning  it  might  not; 
perhaps  Dr.  Chilton's  would  be  more  satisfactory.  We  recollect  a 
case  of  forgery  that  was  tried  a  few  years  since,  in  which  were  called, 
as  witnesses,  persons  who  had  for  years  been  engaged  in  banks,  and 
in  ofl&ces  connected  with  the  courts  of  justice;  and  who  had  been,  in 
those  vocations,  under  the  constant  necessity  of  examining  hand-writ- 
ings and  signatures  to  papers,  and  who  were  reputed  to  be  skilled  in 
the  comparison  of  hands  and  the  detection  of  forgery.  On  an  appeal 
of  the  case,  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  was  rejected  by  an  emi- 
nent judge,  because  they  were  not  deemed  to  be,  in  a  legal  sense,  ex- 
perts. There  are  few  men  who  are  experts  in  all  the  branches  of  their 
profession;  and,  in  this  country  particularly,  where  every  medical  man 
is  physician  and  surgeon,  and  perhaps  professor  besides,  and  every 
lawyer  is  both  attorney  and  counsellor,  expertness,  in  the  strict  sense, 
is  hardly  to  be  expected.  But  we  have  no  space  to  pursue  this  point. 
There  are  real  experts  in  insanity  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad, 
but  none  were  produced  to  substantiate  Huntington's  defense,  and  for 
that  reason  it  was  legally  proper  that  it  should  fall. 

2.  Admitting  that  the  medical  witnesses  were  experts^  they  had  not 
sufficient  opportunity  to  examine  the  accused  and  decide  upon  his 
case  as  one  of  insanity,  particularly  of  moral  imanity. 

One  of  the  witnesses  saw  the  culprit  once  only,  but  then  had  two 
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interviews  with  him.  They  lasted  altogether  an  hour  and  a  half,  one 
hour  of  which  was  passed  in  conversation  with  him.  The  other  wit- 
ness had  two  interviews  on  two  several  days,  the  first  of  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  other  perhaps  as  long  or  longer,  but  the  duration  of 
it  is  not  specified. 

Now  here  are  three  or  four  hours  given  to  the  observation  of  a  case 
of  alleged  moral  insanity,  the  demonstrations  of  which  are  of  the  faint- 
est sort,  and  likely  to  be  simulated,  because  both  the  doctors  adroit 
that  the  accused  probably  knew  who  they  were,  or  at  least  that  they 
were  medical  men,  scanning  his  conduct.  The  difficulty  of  detecting 
simulated  insanity  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  profession,  and 
ther^  are  cases  on  record  where  months  of  close  observation  have  been 
bestowed  by  skillful  experts,  each  coming  to  a  different  conclnsion. 

3.  But,  taking  the  testimony  as  it  is  recorded,  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence,  whether  it  be  considered  psychologically,  morally,  or  legally, 
that  Huntington  ever  was  insane.  There  .is  abundant  evidence,  to  be 
sure,  that  he  was  a  reckless  man.  But  recklessness  is  not  uncommon 
among  those  who  pride  themselves,  without  much  occasion  for  it,  upon 
their  sharpness  and  shrewdness,  and  who  would  scorn — as  Huntington 
had  (or  assumed)  the  grace  to  scorn — a  plea  of  insanity.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  account  for  the  schemes  and  conduct  of  a  villain,  be- 
cause villany  is  not  the  normal  state  of  men,  although  it  may  seem  to 
be  fast  getting  to  be  so.  If  it  is  to  be  palliated  by  scientific  excuses 
of  moral  insanity,  or  other  dubious  apologies  for  misconduct  and  crime, 
the  period  is  not  far  off  when  each  particular  offense  against  social  law 
and  order  will  have  its  particular  form  of  insanity,  real  or  simulated, 
presented  as  a  plea  to  ward  off  punishment,  and  when  the  whole  vo- 
cabulary of  the  dead  languages  will  be  in  requisition  to  provide  a 
nomenclature  adapted  to  the  multifarious  iniquities  to  which  men  are 
prone. 

We  should  infer,  from  the  proofs,  that  Huntington  was  not  a  very 
profound  villain — that  his  intellect,  indeed,  was  no  stronger  than  his 
morals.  Long  practice  in  his  peculiar  line  of  imposition  does  not  seem 
to  have  sharpened  his  wits  in  respect  to  the  modes  of  self-protection; 
but  his  feeling  of  security,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  pretty  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Wall  Street,  where  barefaced  audacity 
is  apt  to  win  confidence  in  a  ratio  to  its  boldness. 

We  have  said  that  this  case  of  Huntington  was  ably  tried  on  both 
sides.    On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  particularly  (considering  tho 
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affecting  circnmstances  nnder  which  the  leading  counsel  conducted  it, 
oppressed  as  he  was  by  a  severe  and  most  touching  family  affliction,) 
it  was  tried  with  remarkable  skill.  We  speak,  of  course,  with  special 
reference  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  medical  and  other  witnesses 
on  the  point  of  insanity^  and  the  summing  up  on  that  defense,  these 
particulars  being  more  within  our  province  than  the  purely  legal  points 
of  the  case.  Respecting  these  points,  however,  we  may  properly  say, 
that  the  instructions  of  the  court  to  the  jury  appear  to  conform  to  the 
judicial  decisions  now  in  force,  and  to  take  a  position  on  the  point  of 
moral  insanity  which  must  necessarily  be  maintained  by  all  courts  and 
juries  until  legislative  act  shall  change  the  existing  law — a  change 
which,  according  to  our  present  convictions,  is  rather  to  be  deprecated 
than  desired.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  regard  that 
particular  plea  with  great  favor,  so  long  as  the  question  it  involves  is 
in  dispute  among  experts  in  insanity,  and  especially  so  long  as  it  may 
be  made  a  plausible  pretext  for  shielding  common  wickedness  from 
merited  punishment,  and  a  substantial  defense  against  all  the  crimes 
in  the  calendar. 

The  ability  with  which  the  case  is  reported  also  deserves  notice. 
Although  voluminous}  it  presents  the  trial  in  all  its  forms  of  opening, 
of  testimony,  of  argument,  and  of  determination,  as  to  questions  both 
of  law  and  of  fact,  with  great  fullness  and  detail.  To  read  it  is  to  be 
present  at  the  trial  in  every  respect  but  sight  and  hearing.  The  value 
of  such  reports  is  inestimable;  and  although  they  appear  bulky  (this 
being  four  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages,  in  large  and  small  type,) 
yet  they  enable  those  who  are  distant  from  the  actual  scene  to  get  a 
fair  view  of  it,  and  to  judge,  perhaps  better  than  the  spectators  and 
auditors,  of  the  weight  of  the  testimony  and  the  justice  of  the  deci- 
sion. That  the  decision,  in  this  case,  was  right,  is,  in  our  judgment, 
unquestionable;  and  we  fervently  hope  that  like  decisions  will  always 
terminate  like  cases. 


Ignorant  Apothecaries — ^The  number  of  accidents  constantly  occur- 
ring from  the  mistakes  made  by  ignorant  apothecaries,  has  brought 
Mr.  Punch  out,  who,  with  his  usual  wit,  takes  off,  in  admirable  carica- 
ture, the  mania  for  allowing  boys,  just  out  of  their  cradles,  to  dispense 
medicines  for  the  sick.  An  old  lady  applying  at  a  chemist's  shop,  is 
accosted  by  a  lad,  whose  tiny  hands  can  hardly  raise  his  head  above 
the  counter,  with,  "Mr.  Pottle  is  out  of  town,  Mum:  can  I  give  yoq 
any  adwice?'' 
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EDITOR'S   T^BLE. 

DR.  UHL,  AND  THB  SHAM  ACCOX7CHEMENT. 

Our  distant  readers  will  doubtless  expect  some  notice  In  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette,  published  on  the  spot,  of  the  strange  denouement  of 
the  conspiracy  against  the  life  and  property  of  the  late  Dr.  Harvey 
Burdell,  by  the  now  notorious  Mrs.  Cunningham  and  her  accomplices, 
which  has  lately  transpired. 

The  particulars  of  the  plot,  for  the  corroboration  of  the  alleged 
marriage — which,  if  it  had  been  proved,  would  have  only  yielded  her 
one  third  of  Dr.  B^s  estate,  by  the  production  of  a  fictitious  heir,  which 
was  to  secure  the  remainder — have  all  been  spread  before  the  public 
ad  nauseam.  With  these  we  should  have  nothing  to  do,  if  the  news- 
papers had  spared  our  profession,  and  had  they  not  connected  the 
N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine  with  the  affair  by  alleging  that  Dr.  Uhl, 
one  of  the  parties  professionally  concerned,  was  to  be  arraigned  be- 
fore this  body,  for  a  violation  of  the  Hippocratic  oath,  which  we  need 
scarcely  say  is  only  a  fiction  of  some  of  the  medical  hangers-on  to  the 
public  press,  of  whose  impertinences  we  have  heretofore  had  occasion 
to  complain. 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  is  a  scientific  body,  and  their  Committee 
on  Ethics  only  have  cognizance  of  violations  of  the  established  code, 
which  are  not  alleged  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Uhl;  and  the  reference  to 
the  Hippocratic  oath  is  alike  fictitious,  since  that  oath  has  never  been 
subscribed  or  taken  by  one  physician  in  a  hundred,  being  used  in  only 
a  few  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  country,  at  the  graduation  of  their 
pupils — a  custom,  by  the  way,  "  more  honored  by  the  breach  than  the 
observance." 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  set  forth  in  Dr.  XJhPs  aflBdavit  and  other 
testimony,  are  briefly  these:  Mrs.  Cunningham  long  since  announced 
to  him  her  pregnancy,  and  engaged  his  services  at  her  accouchement. 
At  this  time,  and  for  weeks  after.  Dr.  U.  never  doubted  her  represen- 
tation, and  expected  the  job  and  the  fee,  as  well  as  the  notoriety  of 
the  case.  But  on  one  of  his  visits  he  was  startled  by  the  betrayal 
of  the  bogus  pregnancy,  the  plot  to  procure  a  proper  infant  at  the 
proper  time,  and  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  imposing  it  as  the  heir  of 
Dr.  Burdell,  upon  the  Surrogate;  and  Dr.  Uhl  was  solicited  to  aid  her 
by  obtaining,  secretly,  a  new-born  infant  for  the  purpose,  and  co- 
operating with  her  friend,  Dr.  Catlin,  in  arranging  the  fictitious  birth. 
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At  a  subsequent  interview  a  thousand  dollars  was  offered  to  him, 
three  hundred  of  which  was  to  be  advanced. 

At  this  crisis  it  became  discreet  for  Dr.  Uhl  to  take  legal  advice, 
and  acting  on  it  he  disclosed  the  plot  to  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Esq.,  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  who  at  once  proposed  to  Dr.  Uhl  to  engage  in  a  coun- 
terplot for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Mrs.  Cunningham  to  carry  out  her 
projected  fraud,  and  thus  entangle  her  in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  A 
scheme  was  then  concocted,  which  enlisted  the  services  of  a  Homoeo- 
path, brought  down  from  Fishkill  for  the  purpose,  Tim  Daly,  the 
Warden  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  sundry  other  agents,  police- 
men, &c.,  who  were  to  get  up  a  fictitious  birth,  with  all  the  usual 
accessories,  and  transfer  the  marked  child  to  Mrs.  Cunningham,  and 
thus  consummate  her  fraud. 

And  now  a  serio-comic  farce  is  played,  worthy  of  a  caricaturist, 
better  than  any  we  have  in  New  York.  The  Homoeopath  from  Fish- 
kill  runs  to  Bellevue,  borrows  a  new-bom  baby  and  a  nurse,  stowing 
the  infant  in  Dr.  UhPs  fish  basket,  and  sneaks  into  a  Lager  Beer  Sa- 
loon in  Elm  Street,  with  his  treasure.  Next  an  apothecary  doctor  in 
the  neighborhood  consents  to  enact  the  part  of  the  California  widow, 
who  is  to  do  the  groaning,  ensconced  in  night-gown  and  cap,  while 
supping  gruel  from  the  Irish  nurse.  The  learned  District  Attorney 
strips  his  office,  and  even  his  dwelling  on  Madison  Avenue,  of  bedstead, 
bed,  bolster  and  pillows,  while  Dr.  Uhl  and  the  Homoeopath  jointly 
officiate  as  man  midwives.  The  former  notifies  Mrs.  Cunningham 
that  the  baby  is  ready,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  that  lady  hastens 
to  receive  it  from  the  California  widow,  and  hurries  home  with  it  in 
Dr.  UhPs  old  fish  basket.  But  she  is  tracked  at  every  step  by  the 
Metropolitan  police,  and  on  her  arrival  she  quickly  goes  to  bed,  her 
friend,  Dr  Catlin,  being  on  hand  with  the  other  old  women,  a  pail  of 
hog's  blood  being  poured  into  the  bed,  and  an  old  placenta  having 
been  furnished  by  the  Homoeopath  aforesaid,  from  the  Bellevne  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Uhl  is  sent  for  to  witness  the  birth,  a  great  outcry  is  made 
by  all  parties,  and  lo  the  "  blessed  baby"  is  placed  in  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham's arms,  who  declares  it  the  very  image  of  its  father,  the  murdered 
Dr.  Burdell.  If  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marvin  had  been  called  to  identify  the 
likeness  to  the  man  he  married  to  Mrs.  Cunningham,  the  farce  would 
have  been  complete. 

The  police  now  entered  the  lying-in  chamber,  and  declared  the 
game  played  out  by  arresting  all  parties  except  Dr.  Uhl  and  the 
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Homoeopath,  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  District  Attorney,  while 
poor  Catlin,  having  been  on  his  own  hook,  was  sent  to  jail  with  the 
other  witnesses.  Mrs.  Cunningham,  meanwhile,  feigning  to  have  been 
"  put  to-bed,''  and  drenching  herself  with  slops  and  physic,,  and  simu- 
lating terrible  after-pains,  but  chiefly  protesting  against  her  dear 
baby  being  taken  away,  as  unnatural  cruelty.  The  child  was  soon 
returned  to  its  mother  at  the  Hospital,  and  the  twain  are  since  shown 
up  at  Barn  urn's  Museum,  at  two  shillings  a  sight,  to  crowds  of  gaping 
fools,  and  this  within  a  fortnight  after  the  real  pangs  of  birth. 

In  reviewing  all  the  facts,  the  popular  opinion  will  incline  to  re- 
gard the  detection  and  exposure  of  this  monster  of  her  sex  as  being 
so  important  as  to  justify  the  District  Attorney,  Dr.  XJhl,  and  all  the 
other  parties,  in  conspiring  together  for  the  purpose.  The  doctrine 
of  "  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,"  and  that  "  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means,"  will  thus  be  practically  endorsed  by  the  masses.  Even  a 
public  dinner  to  all  parties,  a  service  of  plate,  and  other  testimonials 
to  the  principals  in  the  counter-plot  which  has  caught  this  she  wolf  in 
her  own  trap,  have  been  proposed  through  the  public  press.  The 
ridiculous  and  ludicrous  figure  these  learned  savans  in  law  and  medi- 
cine presented  deserves  certainly  the  immortality  of  a  second  Ho- 
garth, as  a  recompense  for  the  risibility,  at  their  expense,  which  this 
dramatic  extravaganza  has  excited  all  over  the  land.  The  trial  will 
be  a  rich  morceau  for  the  curious  in  such  matters,  if  it  shall  not  turn 
out  that  the  denouement  of  the  conspiracy  defeated  it^lf  by  its  pre- 
cipitancy, having  exploded  too  soon  for  the  ends  of  law  and  justice. 

Much  censure  has  been  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Uhl,  and  yet  it  is 
easier  to  condemn  his  course  now  than  it  would  be  to  do  better  under 
the  like  circumstances.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  in- 
stant exposure  of  the  plot  might  not  have  involved  him  more  seri- 
ously, he  being  her  sole  accuser,  if  confronted  by  the  sworn  denial  of 
this  dangerous  scape  gallows.  And  had  he  refused  the  proffered  fee, 
and  yet  kept  the  guilty  secret  until  she  and  Catlin  had  successfully 
completed  the  fraud,  he  might  have  been  in  their  power  for  life,  ex- 
cept at  the  hazard  of  being  implicated  as  a  pariiceps  criminis.  Such 
he  undoubtedly  would  have  been  had  he  taken  the  fee,  as  some  have 
complained  he  did  not  do,  and  then  exposed  her.  This  may  do  for  a 
lawyer,  but  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  physician. 

We  think  Dr.  UhPs  best  course  would  have  been  to  have  repelled 
her  first  proposition  on  the  spot,  as  a  fraud^  ia  which  be  could  have 
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no  concern,  and  warned  her  of  its  certain  failare— its  dangers  and  its 
guilt;  at  the  same  time  pledging  himself  not  to  betray  her  if  she  would 
abandon  the  criminal  project,  but  to  regard  her  betrayal  to  him  as  a 
professional  secret,  which  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  divulge.  She 
might  then  have  been  deterred  from  her  intended  crime.  But  this 
course  did  not  probably  occur  to  him  at  the  time,  though  we  judge  he 
would  adopt  it  on  any  similar  occasion,  should  it  occur.  For  we  have 
seen  no  cause  to  impute  to  him  any  intentional  wrong.  His  error,  if 
he  has  committed  any,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart. 

Still,  however,  while  shielding' him  as  far  as  may  be  from  unmerit- 
ed censure,  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our  conviction  that 
professional  honor  and  the  public  safety  alike  forbid  any  physician 
from  revealing  any  secret  which  he  consents  to  receive  as  such,  from 
a  patient,  or  acquires  in  a  medical  capacity  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  families  he  visits.  We  speak  now  in  the  abstract,  and  imperson- 
ally as  to  the  parties  in  this  case.  Clergymen,  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians are  so  often  made  the  depositories  of  personal  and  family, 
secrets,  because  of  the  traditional  confidence  felt  in  then:  conventional 
obligation  to  keep  them  inviolably.  Such  has  ever  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  medical  profession,  exemplified  from  remote  antiquity, 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  lesson  taught  the  pupil  by  his  preceptor  has 
ever  been  not  to  betray  any  secret,  professionally  acquired,  involving 
the  character  or  peace  of  individuals  or  their  families.  And  we  con- 
cur fully  in  the  views  recently  expressed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
in  our  ranks,  that  no  physician  is  worthy  the  name,  who  will  betray 
anght  received  under  the  seal  of  professional  secrecy.  The  frank  in- 
tercourse, the  unguarded  intimacy  and  close  identification  of  the  phy- 
sician with  the  families  to  whom  he  sustains  the  relation  of  medical 
adviser,  are  all  only  extended  by  society  on  the  well-understood  assur- 
ance that  their  confidence  will  never  be  betrayed.  Not  even  in  a 
court  of  justice  can  the  physician  be  compelled  to  testify  when  he  can 
swear  that  all  he  knows  has  been  received  by  him  in  his  professional 
capacity,  and  that  he  dare  not  reveal  it,  under  the  penalties  not  of  a 
medical  code,  but  of  a  higher  law.  And  should  a  tyrannical  judge  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  constructive  contempt,  the  true  physician  should 
sufifer  imprisonment  itself  rather  than  brave  the  consciousness  of  moral 
perjnry,  by  being  false  to  his  patient,  until  a  habeas  corpus  should 
vindicate  his  integrity  before  some  other  judge  whose  moral  percep- 
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tions  would  restore  him  to  liberty,  by  rebuking  the  judgment  of  des- 
potism. Such  we  believe  to  be  the  medical  creed  and  practice  of 
our  profession ;  else  we  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon,  than 
be  a  traitor  to  duty,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  honor,  peace  and  charac- 
ter of  our  patients  and  their  families.  British  jurisprudence  has  very 
lately  doomed  to  a  felon's  cell  a  physician  of  London,  for  a  menace 
to  betray  professional  secrets,  conveyed  in  a  letter  demanding  a  fee 
for  silence;  and  who  will  say  that  the  sentence  was  unjust  ? 


DR  MbCLINTOC£'S  APPOINTMENT. 

The  only  reply  we  can  condescend  to  make  to  the  flippant  censorious- 
ness  of  certain  brethren  of  the  medical  press,  upon  the  fact  that  we  were 
among  those  who  signed  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  James  McClin- 
tock  for  the  office  of  Resident  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospi- 
tal, is,  that  to  the  inquiry  by  one  of  the  authorities  of  that  city, 
whether  Dr.  McC.  was  professionally  fitted  by  education  and  experi- 
ence to  assume  the  medical  and  surgical  charge  of  the  hospital,  we  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  We  knew  that  he  had  been  excluded  from 
the  American  Medical  Association,  for  a  public  departure  from  our 
ethical  code,  by  nostrum  vending,  and  we  had  sustained  that  act  of 
discipline.  But  having  been  assured  that  he  had  repented  of  his  folly, 
and  renounced  all  association  with  quackery,  and  returned  to  the 
legitimate  profession,  we  could  not  withhold  the  certificate  asked  for, 
of  his  professional  training  and  opportunities,  regarding  him  and  his 
family  as  having  this  claim  upon  the  courtesy  of  a  life-long  friendship. 
Nor  have  we  a  single  misgiving  in  regard  to  his  ability  to  fill  the  of- 
fice now  that  he  is  appointed,  as  well  in  all  respects  as  either  of  the 
brethren  who  have  clamorously  denounced  him,  and  protested  against 
his  election. 

So  much,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  said  in  our  late  numbers,  by 
way  of  deprecation  of  the  censures  we  anticipated  from  hostile  parties 
in  the  profession,  in  deference  to  the  somewhat  excusable  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  our  friends,  whose  professional  pride  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  restoring  a  fallen  brother,  or  allowing  any  man  once  excluded 
by  our  highest  authority,  being  ever  again  recognized  in  our  ranks. 
Such  should  modify  then*  views,  when  they  learn  that  by  a  late  deci- 
sion of  a  Supreme  Court  Judge,  at  Buffalo,  in  a  similar  case  of  expul- 
sion by  the  County  Medical  Society,  the  offender  has  been  restored 
to  his  membership,  and  the  act  of  excision  nullified. 
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The  American  Medical  Association  is  not  a  corporation,  but  a  vol- 
untary organization,  and  will  doubtless  sustain  its  own  dignity,  by 
continuing  to  admit  or  exclude  members  at  discretion,  and  so 
will  Medical  Societies  every  where.  But  the  attempt  to  dictate  to 
any  American  what  shall  be  his  individual  course  towards  any  ex- 
cluded member,  much  less  to  proscribe  or  punish  for  giving  "  aid  and 
comfort"  to  such,  as  the  Philadelphia  Societies  essayed  to  do,  will  be 
resisted  successfully  as  petty  tyranny  worthy  of  the  star  chamber  or 
the  Inquisition. 

Our  own  position  will  be  defined  when  we  say  distinctly,  that  our 
certificate  in  favor  of  Dr.  McClintock's  professional  qualifications  for 
the  ofl&ce  he  holds  was  given  in  the  exercise  of  our  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure,  and  to  those  who  condemn  our  course  as  impolitic  and  un- 
popular, we  reply,  that  on  this  as  on  every  other  occasion,  our  course 
is  determined  singly  and  only  by  what  is  rights  nor  will  we  ever  inquire 
whether  it  is  poptUar  or  not.  We  know  the  hostility  shown  in  his  na- 
tive city  against  Dr.  McC.  long  before  he  departed  from  medical 
orthodoxy,  or  had  merited  the  anathemas  of  any  medical  society;  nor, 
60  far  as  we  can  see,  is  it  at  all  greater  now  because  of  the  action  at 
Detroit,  or  its  causes,  than  before.  His  history  has  been  that  of  many 
a  young  man,  of  humble  fortune,  who  enters  the  profession  with  the 
genius  and  purpose  to  excel,  and  because  unblessed  with  parental  or 
marital  wealth,  finds  his  merits  unappreciated  and  unrewarded,  and 
has  to  struggle  for  position  and  place  unaided,  and  often  hindered  by 
aristocratic  cliques  who  combine  against  him,  and  defeat  his  efforts  to 
rise  either  in  rank  or  fortune.  Finding  his  energies  spent  in  vain,  and 
the  purposes  of  his  ambition  thwarted  by  reason  of  these  adverse 
agencies,  he  is  prone,  like  other  disappointed  men,  to  become  irritable 
or  morose,  as  he  advances  in  life,  and  betray  his  resentments  against 
the  profession  itself.  His  enemies  ignore  his  merits,  and  this  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent,  and  to  his  real  superiority  over  themselves, 
and  no  hatred  is  equal  to  that  of  fear,  inspired  by  conscious  inferiority. 
We  see  all  around  us  examples  of  similar  histories,  in  which  young 
physicians  of  real  worth,  talent  and  professional  ardor,  are  kept  down 
by  adverse  fortunes,  against  which  they  struggle  with  noble  efforts 
but  often  in  vain,  every  avenue  to  preferment  being  grasped  by  nepo- 
tism, or  other  influences  beyond  their  reach;  and  they  learn  at  last 
that  there  is  no  aristocracy  of  merit,  skill,  or  science  in  our  profession, 
as  in  every  other  there  is;  but  the  only  aristocracy  in  oar  ranks  is  too 
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often  composed,  irrespective  either  oi  intellectaal  dr  moral  worth,  bnl 
simply  and  only  of  those  who  have  money ,  or  who  seem  to  have  it,  the  lat- 
ter being  as  meritorious  as  the  former  while  the  seeming  lasts.  What  a 
tempation  to  the  young  physician  to  seek  to  "  put  money  in  his  purse  ,'* 
even  at  the  expense  of  self-respect,  or  to  ''  assume  this  virtue  if  he  has 
it  not."  Many  a  bright  light  has  thus  been  driven  into  the  ranks  of 
quackery,  by  the  urgent  wants  of  a  dependent  family,  and  the  desper- 
ate conviction  that  his  poverty  doomed  him  to  obscurity  in  his  profes- 
sion, being  pushed  aside  by  those  whose  only  merit  was  their  wealth, 
and  the  influences  thence  derived.  Hence  it  is  that  in  every  part  of 
our  country,  young  physicians,  who  are  dependent  on  their  profession 
from  the  start,  find  the  road  to  preferment  up  hill;  and  it  has  become 
a  maxim  of  such  that  the  utmost  they  can  hope  to  do  is  to  *^workhard, 
live  well,  and  die  'poorP 


EDITORTATi   WANDERINOS. 

A  flying  visit  to  New  Haven  lately,  afforded  us  the  pleasure  of 
an  interview  with  our  brethren  of  the  Medical  Society  there,  who 
chanced  to  be  assembled  at  the  house  of  Professor  Charles  Hooker, 
in  their  usual  bi-weekly  session ;  a  periodical  convocation  which  has 
been  observed  consecutively  by  the  fraternity  of  the  City  of  Elmj  for 
more  than  sixty  years — dating,  therefore,  from  a  former  century. 

In  the  chair  sat  our  venerable  and  venerated  friend.  Dr.  Knight, 
whose  surgical  reputation  is  second  to  few  men  of  the  passing  gener- 
ation, and  who  presides  here  by  the  standing  rule  of  seniority  among 
those  present.  He  looks  as  earnest,  sits  and  walks  as  erect,  moves 
as  sprightly,  and  smiles  as  pleasantly  as  twenty  years  ago,  and  sus- 
tains himself  in  the  chair  with  the  dignity  and  grace  which,  in  our 
American  Medical  Association,  and  more  recently  among  the  Alumni 
of  Old  Yale,  and  indeed  every  where  else,  characterize  him  as  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  presiding  officer,  which  is  a  rare  excellence.  It  did  us  good 
to  look  at  him  in  the  midst  of  confreres  who  honor  themselves  by  hon- 
oring him,  professionally  and  socially,  with  manly  deference  and  respect. 

The  usual  business  of  the  society  was  transacted,  consisting  of  the 
relation  of  cases  by  the  members  called  on  in  rotation,  many  of  which 
possessed  very  high  interest,  and  elicited  inquiries  and  comments  of 
a  practical  character  on  the  part  of  those  present,  the  chairman 
actively  participating  therein.    Two  reports  were  then  read  by  Dr. 
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Worthington  Hooker  and  the  Secretary,  whose  name  has  escaped  ns, 
which  we  would  gladly  reproduce,  as  they  presented  a  resume  of  the 
controversy  in  relation  to  yellow  fever  and  its  relations  to  Quarantine. 
A  frugal  repast  on  temperance  principles  terminated  the  meeting, 
when  a  few  of  ms  lingered  for  a  brief  interview  with  the  amiable  lady 
and  daughters  of  our  host,  to  whose  polite  hospitality  our  obligations 
were  due. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  full  attendance  of  the  profession  of 
New  Haven,  at  this  meeting,  and  which  we  learned  was  only  an  aver- 
age, and  yet  it  included  a  majority  of  the  regular  physicians,  old  and 
young,  in  the  city,  and  several  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College.  The 
utmost  harmony  and  the  kindliest  relations  appeared  to  subsist  among 
all,  and  we  could  not  help  regretting  that,  in  some  other  cities  we  wot 
of,  similar  social  gatherings  were  not  more  frequent.  It  might  serve 
to  wipe  away  the  reproach  that  "  the  doctors  in  the  same  aty  live  like 
crabs  in  a  basket,  by  pinching  a/ie  another J^ 


PROFESSIONAL  TESTIMONT  AGAINST  TOBACCO. 

Professor  Boring,  of  Atlanta  Medical  College,  Geo.,  in  the  Intro- 
ductory to  the  late  session,  selected  as  his  topic  ''  the  use  and  abuse 
of  Tobacco.''  He  handles  the  subject  historically,  chemically, 
therapeutically,  and  toxicologically,  in  treating  of  its  u^e,  which  he 
admits  and  limits.  He  next  passes  to  its  abuse,  which  he  defines  to 
be  any  "  perversion,  misapplication,  or  wrong  appropriation.*'  Deny- 
ing that  it  was  ever  intended  by  the  Author  of  all  good  to  become 
either  food  or  luxury,  he  demonstrates  that  its  abuse  is  the  result  of 
a  morbid  appetite,  an  unnatural  craving,  an  artificial  want,  which 
"  grows  by  what  it  feeis  on,"  like  other  vitiated  tastes  and  habits. 
The  physiological  and  pathological  mischiefs  of  any  abuse  of  Tobacco 
are  then  dwelt  upon,  in  view  not  only  of  its  overthrow  of  human 
health,  but  of  its  destruction  of  human  life,  often  exemplified  in  ex- 
amples where  the  cause  of  death  has  not  even  been  suspected. 
He  deprecates  any  form  of  using  tobacco,  as  detrimental  to  physi- 
cal aud  mental  health,  but  especially  condemns  the  practice  of 
"dipping"  or  using  Scotch  snuff  as  a  dentifrice,  and  deplores  this 
female  vice  as  a  heinous  mischief.  And  finally  he  exposes  the  extent  of 
the  consumption  of  Tobacco  in  America  by  statistical  tables,  which 
36 
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show  that  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars  annaally  are  expended 
by  oar  coantrymen  in  this  injurioas  article. 

After  expressing  the  opinion  that  of  all  classes  the  learned  pro- 
fessions are  the  most  consecrated  devotees  to  Tobaceo,  and  that  the 
clergy,  the  legal  and  medical  professions  are  its  greatest  consumers, 
he  thus  concludes  the  lecture,  by  addressing  the  class: 

And  now,  gentlemen,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  physician  who  so 
far  forgets  the  elevated  character  of  his  profession  as  to  allow  him- 
self ushered  into  the  room,  and  seated  at  the  bed-side  of  a  lady  patient, 
his  very  person  an  offense  to  refinement  and  taste,  and  his  breath  a 
sickening  stench  in  her  nostrils  ? 

•   Is  it  not  an  outrage  of  unmitigated  turpitude  upon  the  sex,  and 
shame  upon  our  humane  profession  ? 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  ladies  also  use  Tobacco,  and  hence  men 
should  be  excused. 

It  is  true,  ladies  use  Tobacco,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  disgusting 
manner;  but  who  is  willing  to  justify  his  own  act  by  a  practice  so  foul 
and  so  universally  condemned  by  every  man  of  sense  and  taste  ? 

Except  one  of  our  sex  rioting  in  alcoholic  fumes,  and  blundering 
into  the  ditch,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  disgusting  object  than 
that  of  a  woman  "  dipping  J* 

Think  of  it.  A  woman!  a  bottle  of  MaccoboyI  a  filthy  stick — 
stained  lips — yellow  teeth — ^polluted  breath — sick  headache — nervous 
irritability — novel-reading — sleepless  nights — ^hysterical  spasms — blue 
devils  and  hob-goblins  I  and  she  a  wife,  a  mother! 

Gentlemen,  if  I  desire  to  wither  your  prospects  for  all  time  to  come, 
and  to  embitter  the  cup  of  life,  I  would  ask  that  such  a  woman  should 
be  yours.  ,  • 

As  an  expression  of  my  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  success, 
I  pray  that  you  may  escape  this  "  untoward  generation." 

A  few  days  since,  when  on  board  a  car  with  an  unusual  number  of 
passengers,  I  saw  a  young  girl,  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  in- 
dulging in  this  foulest  of  habits.  The  stick  (brush)  used  on  the 
occasion  was  absolutely  black,  had  evidently  done  good  service,  and 
although  the  operation  of  "  dipping,"  rubbing,  sucking,  and  spitting 
was  disgusting  beyond  endurance,  this  hopeful  adept  seemed  to  be. 
come  almost  ethereal  under  the  narcotic,  and  finally  stretched  herself 
on  the  seat,  seemingly  insensible  to  the  burning  shame  of  her  degrad- 
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ing  habit  and  position.  What  a  spectacle  I  who  can  plead  for  it? 
Let  the  voice  of  the  profession  be  raised  against  it,  and  let  ezampU 
enforce  the  teaching. 

MEDICAL  KNOW^OTHINOISM. 

A  'paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Observer,  in 
which  certain  historical  reminiscences  concerning  Drs.  Mott,  Detmold, 
Bash,  and  others  are  daintily  handled,  will  appear  in  our  next  num- 
ber.   It  was  mislaid,  or  would  have  been  inserted  earlier. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OHIO. 

The  announcement  of  this  school  reached  us  too  late  for  our  last 
number,  but  will  be  found  in  the  present.  We  have  already  alluded 
in  our  August  issue  to  the  absorption  of  the  Miami  College  by  this 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the  amalgamation  of  strong  men  from  both 
schools,  and  the  improved  auspices  under  which  the  newly  organized 
Faculty  are  about  to  open  the  next  session.  Nor  can  we  now  with- 
hold the  expression  of  our  high  gratification,  that  we  are  henceforth 
to  have  Medical  Education  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  placed  on 
a  footing  which  shall  challenge  the  patronage  of  the  profession  in  that 
region,  and  deserve  universal  confidence.  May  we.  not  hope  that 
hereafter  medical  students  will  have  no  semblance  of  pretext  for  sac- 
rificing themselves  for  all  time  to  the  Moloch  of  quackery,  by  stoop- 
ing to  the  bogus  teaching  of  Eclectics  et  id  omne  genus.  If  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio  do  not  hereafter  command  success,  we  feel  assur- 
ed that  they  will  do  more  by  deserving  it.  Hence,  we  look  to  brighter 
and  better  days  for  Medical  Education  than  have  ever  been  seen  in 
Cincinnati. 


PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  announcement  of  this  fourth  school  in  Philadelphia  appears  in 
this  number,  and  we  cannot  forbear  congratulating  its  present  Fac- 
ulty on  the  proud  position  they  now  hold  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
powerful  rivalry  in  our  country,  competing  as  they  do  on  equal  terms 
with  the  three  great  colleges  of  their  city,  all  of  which- are  in  the  full 
tide  of  prosperity.  The  recent  change  of  their  summer  course  into  a 
supplement  to  their  winter  course,  removes  the  last  objection  enter- 
tained by  the  profession  to  this  College,  and  we  predict  for  it  a  brill- 
iant career  in  the  future. 
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MEDICAL  INSTITUTION  OF  TALE  COLLEQE. 

We  allude  to  the  announcement  of  this  ancient  Medical  School  for 
the  purpose  of  chronicling  the  fact  that  this  was  the  fifth  Medical  Col- 
lege established  in  America.  The  schools  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  at  Dartmouth  alone  having  preceded  it.  The  prestige 
of  old  Yale  should  commend  it,  though  the  names  of  the  Faculty  are 
a  tower  of  strength,  affording  assurance  that  scholastic  and  scientific 
medicine  are  here  thoroughly  taught,  and  among  the  Alumni  of  this 
Institution  will  be  found  many  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  practition- 
ers of  the  country.  The  Faculty  cannot  boast  of  a  great  hospital  in 
New  Haven,  but  the  men  educated  there  receive  the  know^ledge  and 
training  indispensable  to  the  profitable  use  of  hospital  advantages,  to 
which  they  can  afterwards  have  access  in  large  cities  before  entering 
the  field  of  practice,  which  they  ought  to  do  wherever  they  graduate. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BX7FFALO. 

The  announcement  of  this  school  in  the  present  number  reminds  us 
of  our  delinquency  in  not  referring  renewedly  to  its  claims  upon  our 
profession  and  the  attraction  it  holds  out  to  students.  Its  Faculty, 
including  such  names  as  Hamilton,  Flint,  White,  Hunt,  Lee,  and 
Rochester,  whom  we  know,  and  their  colleagues,  all  of  whom  are  able 
and  practical  teachers,  places  this  Medical  College  on  a  par  with  any 
one  in  our  state  or  country.  The  College  and  Hospital  buildings 
offer  clinical  opportunities  for  students,  unsurpassed,  while  the  loca- 
tion is  at  a  point  accessible  from  a  wide  extent  of  our  own  country 
and  adjacent  to  the  Canadas.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  this  school 
does  not  hereafter  exceed  any  former  prosperity. 


NE'W  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  feature  of  the  last  meeting  was  the  Report  of  the  Section  on 
public  health,  in  continuation  of  the  subject  of  yellow  fever,  including 
its  recent  history,  a  document  of  great  merit  and  importance,  which 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Grlscom,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Publication.  The  funds  being  exhausted,  no  farther  printing 
can  be  done  at  present,  which  led  to  the  suggestion  that  this  and 
similar  papers  read  before  the  Academy  might  be  published  without 
expense  in  the  Medical  Journals  of  the  city,  a  topic  which  will  come 
up  at  the  next  meeting.  The  venerable  President,  Dr.  Mott,  occu- 
pied the  chair. 
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PROFESSOR  THOMAS  D.  MTTCHELL, 

Formerly  of  Transylvania  University,  Ky.,  and  more  recently  con- 
nected with  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  in  place  of  Dr.  Huston,  re- 
signed, who  now  becomes  Emeritus  Professor.  Dr.  T.  D.  Mitchell 
is  the  author  of  a  well-known  text  book  in  the  department  to  which 
he  has  been  called,  and  has  long  been  a  popular  writer,  and  pleasing 
lecturer  on  this  and  other  practical  branches.  We  congratulate  our 
old  friend  upon  the  proud  and  eligible  position  he  has  reached  in  the 
most  flourishing  school  in  the  country,  and  we  honor  the  wisdom  of 
the  Faculty  in  appreciating  his  merits.  We  hazard  nothing  in  pre- 
dicting for  him  a  career  of  popularity  and  usefulness. 

We  observe  in  the  list  of  text  books  published  by  the  Faculty  of 
JeflFerson  College,  nearly  all  of  them  are  the  works  of  the  Professors 
in  this  school.     Can  any  other  College  in  the  country  do  likewise  ? 


[From  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis's  N.  W.  Med.  Journal] 

The  new  City  Hospital  and  the  Board  of  Health,  at  Chicago. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  learned  from  the  daily  papers  of  this 
city  that  a  new  hospital  h&s  been  built,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  at  an  expense  to  the  City  Treasury  of  $30,000  or 
$40,000.  When  they  came  to  make  the  appointments,  however,  they 
selected  two  distinct  medical  boards,  each  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers, viz. :  six  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  two  consulting. 

One  of  these  boards  was  styled  the  "Homoeopathic  Medical  Board," 
and  the  other  the  ** Allopathic  Medical  Board." 

To  the  first  was  assigned  one  quarter  of  the  hospital  building  only; 
but,  in  all  other  respects,  they  were  placed  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
each  other.  The  editor  of  this  Journal  was  honored  with  an  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  ''  consulting  physicians  to  the  Allopathic  Medical 
Board." 

This  honor,  however,  was  promptly  declined,  and  the  Board  of 
Health  informed  that  I  belonged  to  no  special  pathy  in  medicine, 
and  that  if  they  wished  to  make  use  of  the  sick  poor  of  this  city  to 
test  the  merits  of  the  various  pathys  and  isms  of  the  day  they  must  do 
it  without  my  assistance.  This  caused  much  fluttering  on  the  part  of 
the  bomcEopathists  and  their  friends,  and  called  down  upon  myself  no 
)ittle  personal  censure. 
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BOOK   ISTOTICES. 


Elements  op  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Sargerj  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  formerly 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Cincin- 
nati College.    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.    1857. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  this  classical  and  standard  work,  modified  and 
thoronghly  revised  by  the  author,  and  illustrated  by  342  engrayings,  nearly 
200  of  which  are  original,  and  130  are  new,  prepared  for  this  edition.  The 
author  has  honored  American  medical  literature  by  his  cultivation  of  this  im- 
portant department,  so  strangely  undervalued  and  even  ignored  by  so  many  of 
our  medical  schools,  while  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  practical  improvements  in 
medical  as  well  as  surgical  science.  Dr.  Gross  is  no  specialist,  though  eminent 
in  surgery,  both  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner,  and  hence  he  has  made  himself 
master  of  the  scholastic  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  medical  science 
in  Pathological  Anatomy,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  man  can  ever  be- 
come either  a  surgeon  or  physician  worthy  the  name.  This  great  work  will 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  medical  writers  of  our  country,  and  will  call  forth 
the  eulogy  of  our  trans-atlantic  brethren,  who  will  award  him  the  meed  of 
honor  he  has  merited  by  this  learned  contribution  to  true  science.  Would  that 
anything  we  could  say  would  prompt  our  young  medical  countrymen  every 
where  to  read  and  study  this  volume,  which,  though  it  may  qot  help  them  to  a 
degree  in  these  degenerate  days  of  mercenary  teaching,  will  nevertheless  quali- 
fy them  for  the  practical  and  intricate  duties  and  responsibilities  6f  our  noble 
profession. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 


Another  Nostrum. — Harrison's  Peristaltic  Lozenges  have  been  ad- 
vertised with  the  endorsement  of  a  physician  in  Boston,  and  another 
in  New  York,  whose  names  are  to  be  henceforth  immortalized  with 
the  quack,  who  prints  them  with  his  own  on  the  wrappers  of  every 
box,  and  in  all  his  circulars.    Serves  them  right. 

The  "retired  physician,  whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run  out,"  as 
his  ubiquitous  advertisements  repeat  from  Jersey  City,  still  sends  his 
receipt  for  all  incurable  diseases,  in  return  for  four  postage  stamps  of 
three  cents  each,  or  furnishes  the  remedy  in  an  extract  of  Cannabis 
Indica,  at  two  dollars  per  bottle.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  often  fatal 
remedy,  and  yet  we  hear  of  intelligent  men  on  other  subjects  swallow- 
ing it ''  whose  sands  of  life"  will  run  out  sooner  than  those  of  the 
quack,  who  has  sense  enough  not  to  take  his  own  medicines. 
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Quackery. — ^The  fondness  of  the  clerical  profession  for  quackery  in 
all  its  forms,  has  been  the  theme  for  some  of  the  British  journalists. 
Says  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  cotemporaries,  "  Would  that 
divinity  and  physic  could  always  walk  hand  in  hand,  doing  good. 
Would  that  all  members  of  the  clerical  body  deserved  the  praise  the 
order  has  earned  by  good  works.  But  this  is  too  much  to  expect  in 
this  world  of  imperfection;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find, 
among  a  large  body  of  men,  some  feeble-minded,  superstitions,  well- 
meaning  but  mischievous  simpletons,  whose  patronage  of  mesmerism, 
homoeopathy,  and  every  new  form  of  quackery,  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
educated  classes  of  the  age.''  * 

Tokens  of  Esteem. — We  should  not  fail  to  notice  a  custom  which  is 
evidently  on  the  increase  in  Great  Britain,  as  there  is  no  knowing  the 
force  of  a  good  example.  We  often  remark  the  presentation  of  services 
of  plate,  gold  watches  and.  other  valuables  to  worthy  members  of  the 
medical  fraternity,  as  testimonials  of  esteem  from  their  friends  and 
patients.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  of  these  friendly  tokens  was 
offered  to  Dr.  Pender,  of  Belfast.  A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men united  to  present  this  fortunate  individual  with  a  carriage  and 
pair,  as  a  token  of  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  '^  as  a  christian,  a 
gentleman  and  physician  1" 

Ahernethy  was  consulted  by  a  patient  concerning  his  eye:  **  I  wish 
you  to  ascertain  what  is  the  matter  with  my  eye,  sir.  It  is  very 
painful,  and  I  am  afraid  some  great  mischief  is  going  on."  ''  Which? 
I  can't  see,"  said  Abernethy,  looking  closely  at  the  eye.  "  But," 
interfered  the  patient — "  Which?  I  can't  see,"  again  said  Abernethy. 
"  Perhaps  not,  sir,  but — ."  "  Now,  don't  bother,"  exclaimed  the  sur- 
geon. "  Sit  down,  tind  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  are  in  no 
particular  predicament,  and  the  terrible  mischief  which  you  apprehend, 
depends,  I  take  it,  altogether  upon  the  stomach.  The  kitchen,  that  is, 
your  stomach,  being  out  of  order,  the  garret  [pointing  to  the  head] 
cannot  be  right — and  egad!  every  room  in  the  house  becomes  affected. 
Repair  the  injury  in  the  kitchen — remedy  the  evil  there,  and  all  will 
be  right.  This  you  must  do  by  diet.  If  you  put  improper  food  into 
your  stomach,  by  gad,  you  play  the  very  devil  with  it,  and  the  whole 
machine  besides." 

"  I  am  often  asked,"  said  Mr.  Abernethy,  "  why  I  don't  practice 
what  I  preach?  I  answer,  by  reminding  the  inquirer  of  the  parson 
und  the  sign  post.    Both  point  the  way,  but  neither  follows  its  course." 
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Frof,  N.  S.  Davis  thus  speaks  of  an  abortion  case  :  "  Per- 
sonally live  know  nothing  of  either  of  the  parties  implicated  in  this 
affair;  but,  if  proven  guilty,  we  hope  they  will  suffer  the  full  penalties 
of  the  law.  If  guilty,  both  of  them  should  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  at  hard  labor  in  the  Penitentiary.  We  have  no  language 
to  express  our  contempt  of  the  man  claiming  to  be  a  member  of  an 
honorable  profession,  who  will  lend  himself  to  the  work  of  embryotic 
murder;  and  if  we  are  ever  tempted  to  aid  customers  down  stairs  with 
the  toe  of  our  boot  in  close  contact  with  the  gluteal  region,  it  is  when 
they  come  to  solicit  aid  to  get  rid  of  a  foetus  in  utero;  and  that,  too, 
whether  the  applicant  be  male  or  female,  married  or  unmarried.  To 
ask  a  respectable  physician  to  purposely  produce  abortion  is  as  much 
an  insult  as  to  ask  any  other  honorable  citizen  to  commit  a  crime 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  and 
the  request  should  be  as  quickly  and  boldly  resented.  We  make 
these  remarks  because  many  of  our  cotemporaries  complain  that  such 
applications,  even  from  married  and  respectable  females,  are  amazingly 
frequent." 

Aged  Annuitants. — According  to  a  recent  communication  of  Dr. 
Webster  to  the  Athenaeum,  the  most  aged  persons  on  whom  an  insur- 
ance policy  has  been  paid  by  twelve  of  the  oldest  and  largest  offices 
in  London,  were  as  follows:  Amicable,  one,  aged  97;  Pelican,  97; 
Royal  Exchange,  96;  Equitable,  95;  Albion,  95;  Rock,  94;  Impe- 
rial, 94;  Union,  94;  Atlas,  92;  Law,  92;  Sun,  92;  London,  90— 
while  at  several  of  the  companies  various  persons,  whose  lives  are 
insured,  have  reached  this  advanced  age,  though  none  have  become 
centenarians.  There  is  a  government  annuitant  now  alive  in  Scotland, 
aged  103. 
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MEDICAL   COLLEGE  OF    OHIO. 


npHE 


SESSION  OF  1857-8. 

Thirtj-Eighth  Annual  Coarse  of  Lectures  in  this  Initituiion  wiU  commence  < 
of  October,  and  continue  until  the  Ist  of  March. 


I  the  I6th 


FACU 

L.  11.  Lawsoh,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

JffiSK  P.  JuDKiNS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy. 

Gborgs  C.  Blackhan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gerj  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Gbobgi  Mendenhall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Clinical  Midwifery. 

Jambb  Giuham,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 


L  TY: 

C.  6.  CoMEGTS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes 
of  Medicine. 

H.  E.  FoOTB,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Thokus  Wood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Microicopie 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

John  A.  Mukphy,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

B.  F.  fiiGBAKDSOK,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Profossor  of 
Obstetrics. 

WiLLUM  Clbhddon,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Faculty  are  determined  to  deyote  much  time  and  attention  to  Clinical  Instruction.  The 
Commercial  Hospital,  St.  John's  Hotel  for  loTalids.  and  City  Dispensary,  (which  are  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.)  will  bet  visited,  and  patients  examined,  prescrib- 
ed for,  or  operated  upon  dat7tf,  in  presence  of  the  class. 

The  Anatomical  Rooms  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  October.  Material  for  dissection  will  be 
cheap  and  abundant. 

.FeiS^. —Professors' Tickets,  $80.00;  Dissecting  Tickets,  $6,00;  Hospital  Tickets,  $5,00;  Matric- 
ulation Ticket,  (paid  once  only.)  $5,00;  Graduation  Fee,  $25,00. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  the  Faculty  will  elect  from  the  class  seven  House  Physicians,  to 
reside  in  the  Hospitals  and  Dispensary  for  one  year. 

For  further  information,  call  at  the'  College  on  Sixth  Street,  between  Vine  and  Race,  or  addreii 

GEORGB  JUBNDBNHAI^I*,  M.D..  Reglstnur, 
JAMBS  GRAHAM,  M.D.,  Dean, 

S7  Seventh  Stnd. 


SXPTKHBER,  1867. 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  CO£.LEGE. 

Fall  and  Winter  Conrse  of  Leotnrea. 


HoiuOB  GitEcr,  M.  D.,  LI^.D  ,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

E.  H.  Davis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medi- 
ca and  Therapeutics. 

B.  FORDTCB  Barkbr,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

R.  Oqdkn  Dorkmus,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

The  Fall  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  September  15th,  1867.  and  continue  until  October 


30th.  when  the  Winter  Course  will  be  resumed. 
Hospital,  by  the  following  gentlemen: 

On  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  by  Professor 
Barkrr. 

On  Practical  Chemistry,  by  Prof  Dokkmus. 

On  Amputations,  by  Professor  Carnochan. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  Professor  Cox. 


J.  M.  CAR50CHAIC,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Edmund  R.  Pkaslkk,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology and  Pathology. 

Hknkt  G.  Cox,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

TiMOTHT  Childs,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

D.  S.  CoNAJiT,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy. 


Lectures  will  be  delivered  daily,  at  the  College  or 

On  the  Microscope  as  applied  to  the  Diagnosis 
of  Disease,  by  Professor  Cbildb. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  by  J.  Hah • 

oocK  Douglass,  M.D. 

On  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  David  Uhl,  M.D. 

The  practical  Instruction  in  Toxicological  Chemistry  will  commence  three  weeks  in  advance  of 

the  Winter  Course.    Students  will  have  an  opportunity  of  analyzing  cases  from  the  Coroner. 

FeefS,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Laboratory. 

TERMS.— For  Summer  and  Winter  Course  inclusive,  $105;  for  Winter  Course  alone,  $105;  for 
Summer  Course  alone,  $25. 

If  Students  attending  the  Summer  Course  afterwards  decide  to  attend  the  Winter  Course,  the 
$26  paid  will  be  placed  to  their  credit  on  taking  out  the  tickets  for  the  Winter  Course.    Matricu- 
lation Fee,  $5. 
Letters  may  be  addressed  to  any  Member  of  the  Faculty,  or  to 

R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

JWtr  York  Medical  College,  East  13/A  Street^ 
JVLT,  1857.  B^twMa  8d  and  4th  AvtnuM. 
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PHILiDELPHIA  (COLLEGE  OP  MEDICINE, 
rifUi  street,  below  Walnnt. 

SBSSION  OF  1857-«. 


FA  CULTY: 


kUfKB>  T.  Kino,  M.D.,  Emeritas  ProfeiBor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

G«OR(,i  Hbuston,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

B.  Howard  Rand,  M.D..  Prof,  of  ChemiRtry. 

UxNRT  Hartshdrnk,  M.D.,  ProfeiBor  of  Prac- 
tice ot  Medicine. 


I.BWIS  D.  Hablow,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery. 

Wm.  S.  Haisbt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Wm.  Hsmbbl  Tagqart,  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica. 

J.  AITKE.V  Mugs,  M.D.,  Profeuor  of  Inatitatei 
of  Medicine. 


FxBB.— Matriculation,  $5;  one  full  Course,  $100;  Perpetual  Ticket,  $150;  Graduation  Fee,  $30; 
Practical  Anatomy,  $10.    ifaterial  for  dissection, /ree. 

The  Hospital  Ticket  for  one  year  is  conferred  gratuitously  upon  each  second  course  student. 
A  Clinique  is  aluo  conducted  at  the  College. 

Examinations  daUyy  by  the  Faculty. 

HSf  This  College  will  hereafter  hold  but  one  Commencement  in  the  year,  the  Summer  Lectures 
being  made  supplementary  to  the  Winter  Course,  which  will  begin  early  in  October. 

For  further  information,  address 

B.  UOIVARD  RAND,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Fausi&ltjr. 


MEDICAL  INSTITUTION  OP  YALE  COLLEGE. 


T 


HE  Course  of  Lectures  for  1857-8  will  commence  on  Thursday,  September  17th,  and  con- 
tinue four  months. 

Henry  Bronfon,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Med- 
ica and  Therapeutics. 

WommNGTON  HooEiR.  M.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Benjamin  Siluman,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy. 
Puny  A.  Jiwirr,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics. 


Benjamin  Siiuman,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Emeri- 
tus of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Eu  IvKS,  M.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Jonathan  Knight,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Charles  Huoker,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

Lecture  Fees,  $68.50.    Matriculation,  $5.    Giaduation,  $15. 


New  Haten,  May,  1857. 


CHAKLBS  HOOKSR,  Dean  of  tlie  Facnltjr. 


VIVITEKSITY    OF     BUFFALO. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  Annual  Course  6f  Lectures  in  this  Institution  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
Norembcr  (4th)  and  continues  sixteen  weeks.    The  dissecting  rooms  will  be  opened  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  October. 

Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Buffalo  Hospital  throughout  the  entire  term,  by  Professors  Hamiuoii 
and  FUNT. 

FACULTY. 


Charles  B.  Coventry,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Medi(  al  Jurisprudence. 

Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Jaxrei  p.  Whtte  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children- 

Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Prac.  of  Surg,  and  Clinical  Surg. 

George  Hadlkt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy. 

Ffes.— Including  ilatriculation  and  Hospital  Tickets,  $75. 
nation  Fee,  $20. 

For  further  information  or  circulars  address 


Thomas  F.  Rochester,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

SanfordB.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Protessui  <».  eneral 
and  Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Physiolocy. 

Austin  >unt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Medical  Pathology. 

Edward  M.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Prute«s««r  ot  Surg- 
ical Anatomy  and  Surgical  Patholojfy. 

Austin  W.  Nichols,  M.  I).,  P-'oionstrator  of 

Anatomy  and  Assistant  in  Dept.ot  Clinical  Med. 

Demonstrator's  Ticket,  $5.    Grad- 


BviFAU),  Jiily,  1857. 


THOMAS  F.  ROCHESTER, 

Dc«n  of  tlM  Faciftlt]r. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

T-vro  ftall  Coimes  of  I«ectiirMi  are  dell-rered  anniuUljr.  The  Fall  Coarm  com- 
mences on  ihejirst  Tuesday  in  September,  and  th^  Spring  Course  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
February.  Each  Course  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  each 
term. 


Aldbt  Uaros,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Jahss  MgNaugston,  m.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jambb  H.Arxsby,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Thomas  Hun,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 


AMoa  Dkan,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisprudence. 

Howard  Townsend,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

J.  V.  P.QuACKKNBU8H,M.D.,Prof.  of  Obstctrics. 


Fees  for  a  single  course,  $60;  for  two  courses  paid  in  advahce,  $100.  Matriculation  fee,  $6 
Sraduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  believed  to 
be  equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  College  in  the  country.    Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,50  per 

JOHN  y.  p.  QCACKENBUSH,  Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medleal  Department. — Session  1837-58. — ^The  Seventh  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  March. 


Thoxas  R.  Jexnings,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

J.  Bbrrien  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

C.  K.  Winston,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A.  H  .  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


John  M.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Paul  F.  Evb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 
Surgery. 

W.  K.  BowxiNO,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

WiLUAM  T.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  (the  5th.) 

A  Preliminary  Courte  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors,  com- 
mencing also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
ehaive. 

A  Clinique  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  are 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  is  $105;  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,)  $5;  Practical  Ana- 
tomy, $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  to  $4  per  week.  For  further  information  or  Catalogue, 
apply  to 

PAUL.  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Nasbvuxb,  Tdtn.,  July  16, 1857.  JDemm  of  ihe  Wmemitff, 

CASTLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Castleton  Medical  College.  The  SPBINO 
SESSION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  Degrees  are  conferred 
at  the  close  of  eadi  term. 


Albkrt  Sunn,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

WnxiAjf  Swsbissr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

Mjdblkton  Goldsmith,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery 

Wm.  C.  Kittrioge,  a.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp 

Febb.— For  Lectures,  $50;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  Colleges,  $10 
Uatrieolation,  $5;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  week. 


CoRTDON  La  Ford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

Gborob  Hadlkt,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History. 

Adrian  T.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

CAsnjDOM,  Vt.,  Jum,  1856 
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HE  Annual  Coarse  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  next,  and 
continue  until  Ist  of  Marcb.    The  Preliminary  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  19th  October. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine— Prof .  R.  D. 
Arnold,  M.D. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren—Prof. P.  M.  KoLLOCK,  M.D. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery— Prof .  W. 
6.  Bullock,  M.D. 

Medical  Chemistry — Prof.  Joseph  Joxeb,M.D. 


General  and  DescriptiTe  Anatomy — ^Prof.  J.  G. 
Howard,  M.D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine— Prof .  Jurl&b  Harbirb, 
M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy — ^Prof.  J.  B. 
Read,  M.D. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy — J.  J.  Wbi,  M.D. 


Clinical  Lectures  will  be  delivered  regularly  twice  a  week  at  the  City  Hospital.  The  Professors 
are  the  Visiting  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  Institution. 

The  Dissecting  Rooms  are  opened  after  the  19th  October,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  the  Demonstrator. 


August,  1867. 


J.  G.  HOWARD.  Bean. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT, 

rVlHE  regular  Lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November 
Ji  next,  and  continue  until  March.  A  preliminary  course  will  be  delivered  without  extra 
charge,  at  the  College  and  the  Marine  Hospital,  during  the  month  of  October. 

Medleal  Facnltys 


Charles  W.  Short,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany. 

JiUNSFORD  P.  Yandkll,  M.  D.,  ProfessoT  of  Phy- 
siology and  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Dean  of 
the  Facultv. 

RoBKRT  J.  Brbckknridgk,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica. 

Lewis  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ginical 
Medicine. 

Akcbie  B.  Cook,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  An- 
atomy. I 


Hkkrt  MnxBR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetric 
Medicine. 

Bknjamin  R.  Pauter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  De- 
scriptive and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

J.  Lawrexcb  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Joshua  B.  Flint,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Theodores.  Bell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine. 


Ample  opportunities  for  Clinical  Instruction  are  afforded  by  the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Uni- 
versity Clinique.  Anatomical  material  has  always  been  equal  to  the  demand.  Board  in  respect- 
able families  can  be  procured  at  from  $3  to  $4  a  week.  Fees  for  the  entire  course,  S105.  Ma- 
triculation ticket,  $5.    Dissecting  ticket,  $10.    Hospital  ticket,  $6.    Graduation  fee,  $25. 

June  30,  1857. 

L.  P.  YANDELL,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


T 


ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

he  third  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  Monday  in  May, 
and  continue  four  months. 

FACULTY: 


H.  W.  Browx,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

John  W.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jesse  Boring,  M.  D..  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  ana  Children. 

J.  G.  Wbbtmorkland,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


Alexander  Means,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy. 

W.  F.  Wktmoreland,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery.  * 

JosKi'H  P.  LooAN,  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology 
and  Geneml  Pathology. 

L  C.  H.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Demonstrat  or  of  Ana- 
umy. 

Fres.— For  the  Course  of  Lectures.  $106.  Matriculation,  (once  only,)  $5.  Diiseetiog  ticket, 
(taken  once)  $10.     Graduation  fee,  $25. 

The  facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Institution  for  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  medical 
science  the  ensuing  season,  will  make  the  course  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  Dissecting  Room,  in  the  new  College  Building,  furnished  with  iky-light,  and  supplied  with 
•oun    material,  will  be  opened  by  the  15th  of  April. 

Good  board  can  be  had  for  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  G.  WESTMORELAND,  Dean. 

>IUincA,  61.,  FA,  25,  1867.  ' 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

Medical   Department.  — SesBlon   of  1857"'58. 

FACULTY. 


David  Giibkrt,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Alfrkd  Stillk,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

John  Neill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  J.  Rkesb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Chemistry. 


John  B.  Biddlb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeu- 
tics and  Materia  Medica. 

Francis  6.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine. 

T.  G.  RiCHARDeoN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Special 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

H.  W.  De  Saussurk  Ford,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Frank 
Bell,  M.  D.,  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 


Hie  Session  of  1857-58  will  commence  on  Monday,  12th  of  October,  and  continue,  \?ithout  in- 
termission, until  the  first  of  March.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session  The  Commencement  for  conferring  Degrees 
will  take  place  early  in  March,  causing  as  little  detention  of  the  Graduating  Class,  after  the  close 
of  the  Lectures,  as  possible. 

TheA  will  also  be  an  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation,  on  the  Ist  of  July;  the  Degree, 
in  fluch  cases,  being  conferred  at  the  ensuing  Commencement  in  March. 

The  Rooms  for  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  open  early  in  September. 

The  Faculty,  satisfied  of  the  paramount  importance  of  Hospital  Instruction,  will  supply  dU 
their  Students,  ^ra  course  as  todl  as  second  coarse,  ffratuUously,  toWi  a  Clinical  Ticket  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospdal. 

The  College  Clinic  will  be  conducted  on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  throughout  the 


The  Register  of  Matriculants  will  be  open  in  the  College  Building  early  in  September.  The 
Janitor  will  always  be  present  at  the  College,  to  ^ve  every  necessary  assistance  and  information 
(as  regards  board,  &c.),  to  students,  on  their  arrival  in  the  city. 


FEES. 


Matriculation  (paid  once  only) 
For  each  Professor's  ticket 
Graduation        .       .       .       . 


$  6  00 
15  00 
30  00 


July,  1857. 


FRANCIS  G.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Registrar, 

No.  1504  "Walnut,  above  15tli  Street. 


CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


T 


HE  next  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  WEDNESDAY  of  NOVEM- 
BER next,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 


John  Dklamatsr,  M.D  .Prof,  of  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

T.  Lanq  Cassels,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany. 

Proctor  Thayer,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
•Physiology. 

H.  K.  CusHnro,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 


Jared  p.  Kirtland,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jacob  Delamater,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

GusTAV  C.  E.  Weber,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  A.  Knowlton,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 


Provision  is  made  for  the  prosecution  of  Practical  Anatomy  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Surgical  and  Medical  Cliniques,  at  which  operations  are  performed  and  cases  prescribed  for 
and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  every  week. 

Fei»— For  Lectures,  $60;  Matriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $20.  Good  board  from  $2  to  $3  per 
week.    For  further  information  apply  to 


Clevslahb,  Ohio,  May,  1857. 


JOHN  DELAMATER,  M.D., 

JDemu  of  itie  WmemU^, 
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TO    THE    nEDICAL    PROFESSIOIV. 

''Ferruginous  Preparations/' 
l%aj&eMsrmm  JDEST  iT  iTJO  tXs  C^o. 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Physicians  and  Druggists  to  their  large  assortment 
of  Ferruginous  Preparations,  protected  by  a  covering  of  sugar,  so  as  to  warrant 
their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  These  Sugar  Coated  Pills  or  Drag^es,  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Garnier,  Lamouroux  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  are  warranted  to  contain 
the  exact  proportions j  and  prepared  from  the  very  purest  articles;  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  those  we  can  furnish  in  any  quarltites  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
price,  viz:  Iodide  Lactate ^  Hydrogen  reduced^  Manganese  and  Iron^  V'allefs 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Iron,  also  Quinine  Pills.  1  gr.  each;  all  the  combina- 
tions of  fCxtraet  of  Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Iron,  Assafatida  Pills;  all  the  alka- 
loids in  granules  of  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  of  a  grain,  Opium  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  and 
other  U.  S.  Pharm.  Pills. 

PHYSICIANS'  PRESCRIPTIONS 

will  be  put  up  with  the  above  Drag^es  or  Sugar  Coated  Pills  only  when  pre- 
scribed; thus  for  abreviation  S.  C.  at  the  end  of  the  pill  prescribed,  or  the  full 
word  Drag^es  of  Iodide  Iron,  &c.,  &c.,  &q.  We  have  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  correct  lists,  with  proportion  of  active  ingredients  in  each  Dragee  or 
Pill.  By  Addressing, 

DELLUC  &  C0«9  Dtopensing  Apotheearies, 

635  81LOABWA7,  and 

250  Fourth  Avenne. 

P.  S.  Messrs.  H.  C.  Blair  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  take  pleasure  in  show- 
ing the  specimens  to  the  physicians  of  tnat  city. 

C.  B.  GUTHRIE,  M.  D., 

pharjuaceijtist, 

800  81LOABWA7, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  WILLIAM  J.   OLLIFFE.) 

HAVING  pnrehMed  this  store  solely  with  the  view  to  continue  the  baninesn  of  a  PHARMA- 
CEUTIST, I  shaU  keep  it  suppUed  with  the  BEST  of  CHEMICALS  and  MEDICINES,  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  usaally  found  in  Citj  Drug  Stores. 

All  the  new  preparations  in  Pharnmcy  will  be  found  here  as  soon  as  sufficiently  tested  to  es- 
tablish their  value.    Family  medicine  chests,  cases,  &c.,  &c.,  carefully  put  up. 

CongreflS,  Blue  Idek,  and  other  medicinal  waters. 

TmMM,  BancUfpM,  Syrlng«s,  Cljrao  Pump*,  d(c.,  d(c. 

Toilet  and  Fanejr  €}oocU  in  great  variety. 

4^  My  friends  and  patrons  will  find  Mr.  LEAMY  and  Mr.  STEELE  attentive  to  their  wiahet, 
f  rompt  and  careful  in  all  their  daties,  both  of  them  being  thoroughly  competent  Parmaeeatiate. 

Jttlyl,lW7. 
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SURGICAL  JNaTRUMENTS. 
H.  HERNSTEIN, 

MANUFACTURBR  OF  AJfD  DEALER  DT 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
NO.    393   BROADWAY, 

Between  White  and  Walker  streets,  NEW    YORK. 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians  and  Dentists,  to  his 
extensive  stock  of^Surgical,  Dental  and  other  instruments,  at  his  store.  No.  393 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  inconstantly  being  replenished  and  added  to  from 
his  Steam  Factory,  No.  81  Duane  Street,  in  this  city. 

Having  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  his 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finish;  and  having  supplied  many  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  the  award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  their  Gold  Me- 
daly  which  was  voted  to  H.  Hernstein  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz  :  JDrs.  Reescy  Carnochan^  and  Oilman,  who  cer- 
tified to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particularly  invited  to  inspect  his  In- 
struments, and  judge  of  their  superiority  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  prices. 
In  this  respect  he  shrinks  from  no  comparison,  when  the  quality  and  finish  of 
his  Instruments  are  appreciated. 

Jl^  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships,  or  Plantations,  always  on  hand,  of 
superior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 

MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION 

of  AKorbid  Tissues  and  Secretions. 

THE  underRigpaed  offers  his  services  to  those  members  of  the  medical  profession^whose  occu- 
pation deprives  them  of  the  leisure  required  for  the  purpose,  in  making  such  microscopical 
and  chemical  examinations  of  diseased  SEcBETIONS,  TUMORS,  etc.,  as  are  often  required  for 
the  proper  recognition  and  treatment  of  diseases. 

Fee  from  $5  to  $26,  including  a  minute  of  chemical  analysis  and  drawing  of  microscopical 
appearances — the  patient  being  expected  to  pay  the  fee. 
Instruction  given  in  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 

J.  W.  S.  GOULEY,  M.D.5 

^jate  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College;  Lecturer  on  Microscopical  An  a  to 
August,  1867.  No.  78  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


^       Phfladelphia  Surgeons'  Bandage  Institute^  ^^^ 

^  No.  4  NORTH  NINTH  STREET, 

(Patronized  by  the  Medical  FactMy.) 

Constantly  on  hand,  and  made  to  order,  every  variety  of  Surgical  AppiuifOBS,  including  Ev- 
KRurr'a  Patent  GRADUAnNO  Prkssuri  Truss  and  Elastic,  Silk,  and  Cotton  Stockixos.    A 

liberal  discount  mads  to  Physicians  

•t  B.  C.  ETKBirr,  Principal 
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Dr,  MATTSON'S  Patent  Premium  Family  and 
other  Syringres.  The  best  assortment  in  the  U. 
States.  Manufactured  by  Mattson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Beware  of  Inferior  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 

ASHiVBR  MBDAI4,  (the  highest  premium,)  was  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts  Char. 
Mec.  Association  in  September,  1866,  to  •*  BIATTSON'S  BliASTIC  VAI«VB  STR- 

INOBS.*^  The  Judges  were  Drs.  Henry  6.  Clark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gay,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  Crys- 
tal Palace,  New  York;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  various  other 

Associations.  

MATTSON'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  SYRINGE— This  has  no  rival  in  point 

of  neatness,  eflBciency  and  portability.    It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 

elastic  valves;  fills  itself  through  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 

1  mirable  male  and  female  self-syringe.    "The  best  enemata  apparatus 

f  known  to  us,"  was  the  report  or  the  aforesaid  Char.  Mec.  Assoc.     Each 

*  Syringe  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mattson 's  IHustratid  Manual  of  Dirtc 

tUms^  a  volume  of  164  pages. 


ARNOTT'S  CHEAP  ELASTIC  SYRINGE,  Manufactured  by  Mattson  k 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valves, 
lit  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Sold  without  the  Manual. 

AKattson's  Patent  Pocket  Syringe. 

A  small  sized  metallic  pump,  with  elastic  valves,  and  differing  entirely 
from  other  pump  syringeb,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  may 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  use  of  vaginal  in- 
jections: hence  ladies  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  pump  Syringe. 
Sold  with  the  Manual. 

Mattson'8  Patent  Metallic  Pump  83rriiige. 

Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  valves.  It  is  neat,  well 
>  made,  already  a  favorite  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  The 
'..  Manual  is  included. 

fSr  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
■aid  of  the  aforesaid  Manual: — ''It  appears  to  be  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature,  and  free  frum 
any  tendency  to  empiricism." 

General  Depot,  MATTSON  &  CO.,  39  Tremont  Street,  Boaton. 
jfBS'  For  sale  by  the  principal  Druggists.    Liberal  discounts  to  the  Trade.    Priced  Grculara 
furnished  on  application. 

Dr.  Mattflon  liaa  revoked  tlie  Agency  of  Mark  'Wortb^ejr,  and  lias  no  con* 
neetlon  'wltik  lilm,  nor  tils  lUred  man,  Thon&os  liei^rls. 


MECHANICAL^  SURGERY. 

ARTMCIAL  LEGS,  "PALSmR'S  PATENT," 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 

IF  A  TiTVT'FUl,   db   OO., 

▲t  878  Broadway,  New  York;  876  Chesnnt  Street,  Philadelphia;  and 
Springfield,  Mass. 

THSSSB  lilMBS  are  radically  and  essentially  different  in  their  mechanism,  their  opera 
tion,  usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordinarily  made  and  sold  They  are  beautifully 
adapted  to  eveiy  variety  of  stump;  for  every  a^e  and  sex:  and  for  walking  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  gracefulness,  as  also  for  actively  engaging  in  every  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

4^  Upward  of  two  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  (including  upward  of  twen- 
ty-five persons  wearing  pairs  of  them,)  are  in  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  these  limbs. 
Bntlre  satisfaction  Is  guaranteed* 
Pamphlete  containing  B^erenctij  and  the  mod  rdiaUe  information,  are  sent  to  aU  who  apply 
for  them.  RKneRSifCB. 

YALENTINE  MOTF,  M.  D.  I         J.  M.  CARNOCHAN,  M.  D. 

WILLARD  PARKER,  M.  D.  ALFRED  C.  POST,  M.  0 

JOHN  C.  GBEESEMAN,  M.  » 
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ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 


ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  DILATATION  OF  THE  OS  UTE^I, 

Ai  a  Means  of  expediting  and  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  first  stage  of  Labor. 

By  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  M.D.,  of  New  York, 

With  due  respect  for  Dr.  BlundelPs  authority,  "a  meddlesome 
midwifery"  is  not  always  "  bad."  Bad  indeed  it  is  when  aimless  and 
unnecessary,  or  when  rudely  or  injuriously  applied;  but  this  it  need 
never  be,  and  innumerable  instances  will  occur  to  every  one,  in  which 
meddlesome  midwifery  has  the  happiest  results,  if  called  for  and  skill- 
fully applied.  Perforation  of  the  head,  version,  the  forceps,  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  &c.,  all  furnish  instances  of  a  necessary  and  salu- 
tary interference  with  the  powers  of  nature.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
thought  that,  from  a  too  anxious  desire  to  delay  as  long  as  possible 
the  interposition  of  art,  and  avoid  a  liability  to  the  charge  of  "  med- 
dlesome midwifery,"  it  has  very  often,  nay,  perhaps,  most  often  been 
put  off  too  late,  until  the  powers  of  life  were  exhausted  and  did  not 
survive  the  shock,  or  until  injury  had  been  done  to  the  soft  parts,  the 
life  of  the  child  had  been  jeopardized  or  sacrificed,  unnecessary  pain 
and  distress  endured  by  the  patient  dnd  her  friend^,  and  the  meddle- 
some midwifery  at  length  resorted  to,  without  avail  in  saving  life, 
which  should  have  been  employed  and  would  have  been  successful  at 
an  earlier  period.  An  application  of  the  forceps,  which  is  ultimately 
necessary  as  the  consequence  of  exhaustion  and  inertia,  would  have 
37 
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been,  certainly,  most  proper  at  its  commencement.  To  await  for  hours 
the  resumption  of  the  natural  efforts,  which  do  not  occur^  is  an  error 
in  jud*?ment,  which,  though  it  may  be  justified  by  too  great  an  anxiety 
to  avoid  erring,  on  the  other  side  cannot  but  be  deprecated;  and  as 
a  prudent  and  cautious  resort  to  the  instrument  can  never  be  injurious, 
it  is  always  much  to  be  regretted  when  a  dead  child  or  a  sloughing  va- 
gina results  from  delay.  Under  the  rule  of  Dr.  Denman,  never  to  apply 
it  until  the  ears  are  felt,  it  would,  I  believe,  never  be  applied ;  and  to 
what  end  we  are  directed  to  wait  six  hour;*,  after  the  cessation  of  pain 
has  render  its  use  probable,  if  not  inevitable,  the  head  being  in  a  situa- 
tion to  allow  of  its  easy  and  safe  employment,  I  never  was  able  to 
comprehend.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  inculcate  the 
rule  of  applying  the  forceps,  the  head  being  low  enough  and  the  os 
fully  dilated,  as  soon  as  the  propulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  ceased  to 
effect  its  advance,  and  thus  avoid  a  delay  which  I  have  often  seen 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  foetus  or  mother,  or  both.  So  with  the  per- 
forator, when  the  forceps  cannot  be  applied  without  diflBcully,  or  used 
without)  great  exertion,  let  it  be  applied  without  reference  to  the  life 
of  the  child,  of  which  one  mother's  life  is  worth  a  thousand. 

There  is  a  form  of  meddlesome  midwifery,  not  instrumental,  to  which 
sufi&cient  attention  has  not  been  paid  either  by  professors,  writers,  or 
practitioners.  Decried  for  its  supposed  dangers,  and  classed  under  the 
worst  kind  of  the  so-much-deprecated  interference  with  nature,  it  has 
been  alluded  to  by  the  two  former  only  to  protest  against  its  use  and 
abuse,  and  dreaded  for  its  danger  by  the  latter.  Yet  it  is  safe  and 
beneficial  when  properly  performed,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the 
profession,  as  a  valuable  means  of  lessening  the  delays,  shortening  the 
pains,  and  avoiding  some  of  the  risks  which  parturient  women  endure. 
I  mean  artificial  dilation  of  the  os  uteri  during  labor,  with  the  finger, 
combined  with  which  may  be  the  artificial  rupture  of  the  membranes 
and  the  exhibition  of  ergot. 

This  process  suggests  itself  naturally,  I  suppose,  to  every  medical 
man,  while  sitting  by  the  bed-side  during  labor,  and  examining  the 
vagina.  Each  one  will  learn  to  practise  it  for  himself  in  the  hope 
of  hastening  progress,  and  by  experience  will  learn  its  effects  and 
adopt  it  under  certain  modifications  as  his  practice.  On  once  men- 
tioning its  advantages  to  an  eminent  practitioner  of  this  city,  and 
saying  how  little  it  seemed  to  be  known  or  practised,  "  My  dear  sir," 
said  he,  "I  have  been  doing  it  for  the  past  thirty  years."     And  so 
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have  I,  and  so,  1  suppose,  have  many  others;  and  yet  as  a  .systematic 
thing  and  rule  of  practice,  hiivlu^  certalu  rules  which  render  it  safe 
and  proper,  I  do  not  think  that  since  the  dnys  of  FI  unilton  and  Burns, 
until  the  writing  of  this  present  paper,  it  has  received  the  due  notice 
of  the  profession;  or  ever  been  named  except  to  be  coiidemned. 

It  was  from  the  pages  of  the  former  of  these  writers  that  my  own 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  practice,  and  I  have  adopted  it,  more 
or  less,  during  the  last  H^e  and  twenty  years,  with  satisfactory  results. 
I  have  done  much  good  with  it;  saved  myself  much  time,  and  my  pa- 
tients both  time,  pain,  and  anxiety,  and  1  do  not  remember  an  unto- 
ward result  which  I  had  reason  to  attribute  to  its  employmeut.  lake 
everything  else,  it  does  not  succeed  in  every  case;  but  in  most,  in  all, 
I  think,  th»t  are  fitted  for  its  use,  it  does  more  or  less.  It  often  docs 
much  good,  and  seldom  any  great  harm;  this  is  as  much  as  can  be 
said  of  most  methods  of  treatment,  obstetrical,  surgical  or  therapeutic. 

My  text  is  taken  from  practical  observations  on  various  subjects 
relating  to  midwifery,  by  James  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  parts 
1  and  2:  Phila.,  1838.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  a  conceited  and  pragmatical 
author,  inclined  to  dogmatize,  a  little  hobbyhorsical,  and  vastly  self- 
complacent.  His  motto  is,  that  "  when  he  opes  his  mouth  no  dog 
must  bark,"  though  many  other  dogs,  big  and  little,  "Sweetheart, 
Blanche  and  Tray,"  as  will  hereafter  appear,  have  attacked  him  with 
vigor,  and  disputed  his  claims  to  infallibility  with  eager  zeal.  "An 
experience  of  forty  years"  is  ever  on  his  pen,  and  he  claims  to  be  and 
is  a  man  of  practical  sagacity  and  observation.  His  views,  therefore, 
are  entitled  to  at  least  respectful  consideration.  The  1st  stage  of 
labor,  he  says,  all  which  precedes  the  complete  dilatation  of  the  oa 
nteri,  is  when  the  natural  powers  solely  are  trusted  to,  often  greatly 
protracted,  and  injurious  consequences  ,often  follow;  a  dictum  which, 
I  think,  none  will  dispute.  This  first  stage  of  labor  ought,  he  de- 
clares, to  be  completed  within  12  or  14  hours.  This  is  certainly  very 
desirable:  for  a  woman,  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  point  of  having 
the  OS  uteri  fully  dilated,  and  the  head  pressing  on  the  perineum,  and 
making  its  way  into  the  world  after  a  struggle  of  12  or  U  hours,  will 
generally  be  found  somewhat  exhausted,  dispirited,  restless,  disap- 
pointed, and  not  well  prepared  to  endure  with  patience  a  much  longer 
delay;  while  the  practitioner,  surrounded  by  friends  now  becoming 
anxious,  will  find  himself  in  no  very  pleasing  situation.  Such  a  case, 
unless  a  change  for  the  better  speedily  occurs,  does  not  offer  a  very 
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pleasant  prospect  of  oltimate  agreeable  ternainatioa ;  and  the  conse- 
quences  wliich  Dr.  Hamilton  dreads  may  indeed  be  apprehended  with 
some  justice — exhaustion  of  power,  a  resort  to  instruments,  injury  to 
foetus  or  parent,  hemorrhage  and  inflammation.  By  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  of  shortening  the  1st  stage  of  labor,  few  patients  of  Dr.  H., 
in  38  years,  exceeded  24  hourp,  and  few  so  long.  In  a  much  shorter 
period  of  experience  I  think  I  can  subscribe  to  a  similar  result.  Yet 
strangely  enough,  Dr.  Hamilton  has  not  very  clearly  explained  how 
the  duration  of  the  1st  stage  is  to  be  so  certainly  shortened;  and  so 
far  as  manual  interference  is  concerned,  alludes  only  to  supporting  the 
uterus  when  prolapsed  by  relaxation  of  the  parts  within  the  pelvis, 
(his  fourth  cause  of  protraction,)  and  to  pushing  up  and  out  of  the  way 
any  intervening  band  of  uterus  which  may  lie  between  the  head  of  the 
child  and  pubis  of  the  mother. 

It  is  from  Dr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  that  we  learn  the  more  minute 
and  complete  details  of  that  manual  interference  with  the  first  stage 
of  labor,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  bring  more  promi- 
nently than  hitherto  before  the  profession,  for  their  trial  and  approval 
or  censure.  I  design  this  brief  essay,  based  upon  generally  remem- 
bered and  not  minutely  recorded  facts,  as  a  mere  foundation  on  which 
some  one,  by  careful  observation  and  record,  may  erect  the  super- 
structure of  a  scientific  treatise,  and  indicate  the  real  value,  if  any, 
of  the  method  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  should  be  employed. 

In  the  5th  edition  of  Burn's  Midwifery,  published  in  1820,  he  says: 
"In  the  case  I  have  just  considered,  I  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of 
dilating  the  os  uteri;  *  *  *  *  in  most  cases  of  tedious  labor  it 
is  beneficial,  and  as  the  subject  is  important,  I  shall  explain  my  sen- 
timents on  it  fully."  *  *  "It  is  done  best  by  pressing  on  the 
*'  anterior  edge  of  the  os  uteri  during  a  pain,  with  two  fingers,  with 
"such  moderate  force  as  shall  not  give  additional  pain,  and  shall  ap- 
"  pear  to  excite  the  natural  dilatation  as  much  as  to  produce  mechan- 
"ical  opening.  By  doing  this  for  several  pains  in  succession,  or  occa- 
**sionally  during  a  pain,  at  intervals,  according  to  the  effect  produced 
"and  the  disposition  to  yield,  we  shall  soon  have  the  os  uteri  com- 
"pletely  dilated."  He  then  goes  on  to  defend  this  "old  principle;" 
says  that  it  must  not  suffer  from  its  abuse;  that  it  is  unsafe  to  allow 
the  1st  stage  of  labor  to  continue  too  long;  that  it  should  always  be 
accomplished  within  a  certain  time;  and  that  it  is  safer  and  easier,  in 
case  of  interference  being  necessary,  to  render  uterine  action  more 
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efficient  than  to  suspend  it  alto^rether.  The  gist,  however,  of  the 
whole  subject  lies  in  the  following  sentence,  to  which  I  beg  the  read- 
er's especial  attention:  "If  the  pain  be  continuing  without  suspen- 
sion^or  an  interval  of  some  hours,  and  the  labor  be  going  on  all  the 
time,  but  slowly,  it  is  a  good  general  rule  to  effect  the  dilatation  of 
the  OS  uteri  within  10  or  12  hours  from  the  commencement  of  regular 
labor.  This  is  done,  if  tht  os  uteri  he  flat  and  applied  to  the  head  (!) 
by  the  method  above  described.  If  it  he  somewhat  projecting^  it  is  aided 
by  introducing  two  fingers  and  extending  them  laterally  during  a  pain. 
The  dilatation  is  easily  and  safely  effected,  if  the  case  be  proper  for  it; 
if  not,  bleeding  or  an  opiate,"  &c. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  be  deduced  what  is  really  true 
on  the  subject  of  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  during  the  1st 
stage  of  labor:  1st,  that  there  are  cases  and  states  of  the  os  uteri 
proper  and  improper  for  it;  and  2dly,  two  methods  of  effecting  it. 

First,  of  the  states  of  the  os  uteri  proper  for  it. 

Dr.  Burns  says  that  the  os  uteri  must  be  lax  and  dilatable,  and 
•ither  close  to  or  projecting  from  the  head. 

All  persons  familiar  with  obstetrics,  know  in  what  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions they  find  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  after  labor  has  commenced. 
Sometimes  it  is  open  as  large  as  a  shilling,  lax  and  dilatable,  then  its 
edges  sharp,  as  if  cut  in  a  piece  o^  broadcloth  with  a  punch.  The 
head  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  finger,  the  membranes  entire  and 
tightening  during  a  pain;  the  vagina  relaxed  and  copiously  bedewed 
with  mucus;  the  pains  are  frequent,  long,  and  forcing.  On  introduc- 
ing the  fore-finger  into  the  os  uteri,  and  putting  its  thin,  yielding 
edges  on  the  stretch,  sweeping  it  gently  around  and  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  OS,  the  increase  of  dilatation  is  soon  sensibly  felt: 
soon,  from  the  size  of  a  shilling,  it  attains  to  that  of  a  twenty -five  or 
fifty  cent  piece,  its  dilatability  increasing  with  its  dilatation,  the  mem- 
branes tightening  and  protruding  more  and  more  between  the  thin 
edges  of  the  os  uteri  during  each  pain,  and  the  head  felt  closely  ap- 
plied on  its  cessation,  the  patient  complaining  bitterly,  and  not  un fre- 
quently attributing  to  the  finger  or  "  hand "  of  the  doctor  the  suf- 
fering which  is  in  reality  due  to  the  contractions  of  the  uterus;  at  an 
opportune  moment  the  membranes  rupture  or  are  ruptured;  the  fore- 
finger is  kept  during  a  pain  or  tw6  against  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
OS  uteri,  pushing  it  up  as  much  as  possible  over  the  descending  head. 
Suddenly  the  head  takes  the  peculiar  forward  surge,  known  to  all  as 
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the  moment  when  it  assumes  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  inferior 
strait,  and  begins  to  infringe  on  the  perinenm ;  the  thin  edge  of  the 
OS  uteri  disappears,  the  head  advances  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  moments 
is  extruded  to  the  delight  of  both  patient  and  practitioner.  "  If," 
says  Burns  elsewhere,  "  the  os  uteri  be  lax  and  thin,  or  soft,  it  is  both 
safe  and  advantageous  to  dilate  it  gently  with  a  finger  during  a  pain. 
If  this  be  done  cautiously  it  gives  no  additional  uneasiness,  while  the 
stimulus  seems  to  direct  the  action  of  the  uterine  fibres  more  efficiently 
towards  the  os  uteri,  which  sometimes  thus  clears  the  head  of  the 
child  very  quickly,  and  the  pains  which  formerly  were  very  severe — 
but,  in  the  language  of  the  patient,  unnatural,  and  doing  no  good — be- 
come effective  and  less  severe,  though  more  useful."  • 

Such  is  at  once,  as  nearly  as  I  can  describe,  what,  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated, must  be  felt  with  the  tadus  truditus  of  experience,  the 
most  favorable  condition  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  for  the  manual  or 
digital  artificial  dilatation  of  the  os  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  means  of 
effecting  it.  I  will  merely  add  that  there  are  cases  in  which  this  con- 
dition holds,  in  which  the  pains  are  lingering  and  i)iefficient.  In  these 
cases,  the  exhibition  of  a  few  drachms  of  the  saturated  tincture  of 
ergot  speedily  brings  the  labor  to  the  wished-for  termination,  the 
membranes  being  whole  or  ruptured. 

Again,  we  may  find  with  a  like  favorable  condition  of  the  parts,  and 
with  the  waters  either  broken  or  unbroken,  the  os  uteri  considerably 
dilated,  the  cervix  thinned  and  lying  in  more  or  less  close  contact 
with  the  head,  which  is  low.  In  such  a  case,  the  second  form  of 
manual  dilatation,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  6.,  comes  into  play.  After 
sweeping  the  finger  gently  once  or  twice  within  and  around  the  circle 
of  the  OS,  to  assure  its  dilatability,  the  practitioner,  taking  his  seat  at 
the  bedside,  places  during  the  absence  of  pain  the  fore-finger  of  the 
right  hand  upon  the  thin  edge  of  the  os  uteri  and  pushes  it  up  over 
the  head,  preferably  towards  the  pubis.  This,  when  the  edge  of  the 
OS  and  cervix  are  thin  and  dilatable,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
head,  is  easily  done.  The  advantage  gained  is  retained  during  the 
next,  and,  if  possible,  dnring  several  successive  pains,  until  at  length 
the  c'rele  of  the  os  slips  over  the  head,  which  infringes  on  the  peri- 
neum and  is  soon  after  born.  The  uterine  edge  not  unfrequently 
slips  away  from  the  finirer  during  a  long  interval  of  ease,  or  very 
firmly  resists  tlie  fjre-sure,  becoming  thiik.  inverted,  and  rigid  during 
the  paiu.    If  this  occurs  very  often,  and  the  head  be  slow  to  descend; 
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if  the  OS  seems  to  be  losing  its  thinness  and  becoming  as  it  were  tu- 
mid and  cBdematous;*  in  short,  if  the  experiment  does  not  succeed,  I 
advise  that  the  application  of  the  finger  be  instantly  discontinued  and 
the  case  left  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  efforts,  otherwise 
an  irritability  of  the  part  may  be  engendered,  calculated  to  produce 
delay  at  the  time,  and  possibly  mischief  afterwards.  The  attempt 
may,  perhaps,  be  resumed  more  successfully  at  a  later  period  and  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances.  A  little  experience  in  this,  as  in 
the  other  mode  of  manual  dilatation,  will  soon  establish  in  the  mind 
of  the  obstetrician  the  cases  proper  and  improper  for  its  use,  as  well 
as  inculcate  the  methodus  operandi.  If  the  membranes  be  unbroken, 
care  must  Jje  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  finger.  If  broken,  and  the 
head  be  far  away  from  the  circle  of  the  neck,  or  the  latter  projecting 
from  it,  the  repulsion  of  the  cervix  will  either  fail  to  be  effected  at  all, 
or,  if  persisted  in  with  the  os  thick,  resisting,  and  undilatable,  will  do 
harm  rather  than  good,  and  should  not  be  Attempted.  I  respectfully 
call  the  attention  of  the  inexperienced  practitioner,  who  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  give  it  a  taial,  to  these  circumstances,  without  a  due  atten- 
tion to  which  he  will  be  disappointed,  and  a  method,  under  proper 
restrictions  fraught  with  good,  be  rendered  liable  to  unmerited  re- 
proach. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  wo- 
men in  respect  to  vaginal  examinations.  While  some  allow  them 
readily,  and  for  a  long  time  even  solicit  them,  and  express  a  feeling 

*  This  may  be  the  condition  of  the  neck,  which  Dr.  Hamilton  describes  as  a 
cause  of  protraction  of  the  first  stage,  under  the  description  of  a  band  of  uterus 
intervening  between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  suppose  always  to  happen,  more  or  less,  and  which  other- 
wise is  not  a  causa  mores  often,  I  suspect,  met  with  in  practice.  If  so,  strangely 
and  erroneously,  I  think,  Dr.  H.  advises  that  counter  pressure  be  made  against 
the  edges  of  the  08  uteri  every  pain,  until  it  be  fully  dilated;  and  then  "to 
press  up  the  band;'-  a  process,  as  I  have  stated,  difficult  of  execution  under 
such  circumstances,  except  in  a  very  yielding  condition  of  the  parts.  The  edge 
of  the  08  uteri  is  not  easily  pressed  up  over  the  edge  unless  very  thin  and  yield- 
ing, and  I  may  here  mention  that  it  is  not  often  easy  to  effect  it,  unless  the 
waters  shall  be  discharged  and  the  head  and  uterus  be  in  pretty  close  contact, 
80  that  the  one  may  touch  and  slip  up  on  the  other.  Any  great  distance  between 
them  affects  either  the  practicability  or  success  of  the  operation;  in  the  one 
oase  the  uterus  going  and  staying  up,  thin  and  yielding  in  the  finger,  and  in 
the  other  opposing  and  again  descending,  thick  and  resisting  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  pains. 
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that  the  doctor  is  helpinjc  them  or  doing  them  good;  others,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  they  form  a  large  majority,  object  very  much  to 
them — avoid  them  as  long  and  as  much  as  possible,  complain  of  pain 
from  the  finger,  or  hand  as  they  say,  of  th^  doctor,  insist  on  its  re- 
moval, and  attribute  to  him  the  pain  which  they  endure  from  the  con- 
traction of  tiie  uterus. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  or  induce  them  to  remain  in 
a  suitable  position  for  successful  manipulation.  [I  have  myself  always 
preferred  theii  lying  on  the  left  side,  in  which  the  back  may  be  best 
compressed,  when  it  gives  relief,  the  perineum  best  supported,  the 
manipulation,  especially  the  circular  dilatations,  best  performed,  and 
the  motions  of  the  patient  followed  up.  But  to  this  macy  refuse  to 
consent,  though  some  can  be  persuaded  to  continue  in  it  for  hours. 
In  this  case,  the  anterior  edge  can  be  easily  pushed  back  while  the 
patient  lies  on  the  back.] 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
adopt  the  method  of  manual  dilatation  with  efficiency  or  comfort  to 
one's  self;  but  I  have  often  found  in  cases  weU  adapted  to  its  use, 
that  a  temperate  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  assurance  that  she  was  deriving  advantage,  has  recon- 
ciled her  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  plan  which  she  has  not  after- 
wards regretted. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  the  profession,  as  practically  and  as  graphi- 
cally as  I  can,  the  facts  and  experience  I  have  obtained  from  obser- 
vation in  reference  to  a  method  of  practice  in  the  first  stage  of  labor, 
which  tends  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  great  desideratum — a 
speedy  termination  of  it — which  is  calculated,  when  judiciously  em- 
ployed, to  save  the  time  of  the  practitioner  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  and  which,  under  proper  restrictions,  is  harmless. 

I  am  sure  that  in  past  years  I  have  seen  the  progress  of  many 
cases  of  labor  hastened  by  its  use,  and  I  cannot  recall  one  in  which 
any  serious  consequence  occurred  which  I  could  fairly  charge  to  it. 
I  know  the  anxiety  of  obstetrical  teachers  to  prevent  in  their  stu- 
dents too  hasty,  frequent,  and  rosh  an  appeal  to  artificial  assistance. 
I  remember  Blundeirs  maxim,  that  '*  a  meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad;" 
his  **  arte  non  ri;"  his  **  fesUna  lenle;*^  his  ^^  cire  perineum,"  on  the 
blades  of  his  forceps.  But  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  one  is  not  to  incul- 
cate a  knowledge  and  employment  of  a  method  safe,  when  judiciously 
employed,  because  it  may  be  abused,  and  think  their  real  duty  eon- 
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sists  more  in  directing  how  the  resources  of  art  may  be  wielded  with 
^dvantaj^e,  than  refrained  from  wholly  from  the  fear  of  evil. 

To  teach  a  student  how  and  when  to  use  the  forceps  or  the  perfo- 
rator properly,  is  a  more  sacred  duty  in  the  obstetrical  professor,  than 
to  caution  him  against  using  either  until  perhaps  the  child  is  dead, 
the  mother  exhausted,  the  soft  parts  predisposed  to  gangrene,  and 
the  woman  to  death  (after  loathsome  suffering,)  or  to  a  life  of  mis- 
ery. I  am  for  trying  all  that  promises  well,  and  holding  fast  the 
good.  "Of  the  perfect  safety  and  benefit  of  this  practice,"  says  Burns, 
**  I  can  speak  positively;"  and  I  echo  his  sentiments,  and  modestly 
recommend  it  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it  systematically,  hoping 
that  their  rept)rt  may  confirm  rather  than  diminish  my  confidence  in 
its  efficacy. 

There  did  not  exist  the  best  feeling  between  Drs.  Collins  and  Ham- 
ilton, as  their  respective  volumes  show ;  and  Dr.  H.  often  availed  him- 
self of  Dr.  C.'s  statistics  as  the  basis  of  the  eulogium  of  his  own 
practice,  to  the  disparagement  of  that  of  others.  Dr.  Collins,  quite 
as  vain  and  dogmatical,  and  fully  as  confident  in  the  vastness  and 
results  of  his  experience,  resents  this  usage,  and  a  very  pretty  quarrel 
on  the  subject  of  this  very  manual  interference  exists  between  Collins 
and  Murphy,  of  Dublin,  on  the  one  side,  and  Prof.  Hamilton,  of  Ed- 
inburgh, on  the  other,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Dublin  Med.  J. 
for  1837,  Nos.  31  and  32.  But  while  their  experience  in  over  sixteen 
thousand  cases  is  confidently  set  off  against  that  of  Dr.  H.^s  "  eight 
and  forty  years,"  and  a  vast  deal  of  reclamation  based  on  statistics  of 
the  large  Hospital  under  Dr.  Collins'  mastership,  and  to  be  found  in 
his  "  Treatise,"  occurs  on  various  points  touched  on  by  Dr.  H.  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  first  stage,  exhibiting  on  both 
sides  a  good  deal  of  loose  argument  and  equivocal  dealing,  I  find  no 
direct  allusion  to  the  plan  advised  by  Burns,  of  manually  dilating  the 
OS  to  expedite  and  assist  its  dilatation.  Dr.  Collins  having  never 
tried  it,  knows,  of  course,  practically  nothing  either  of  its  efficacy  or 
its  dangers.  He  shows  the  comparative  harmlessness  of  moderate 
protraction  of  the  first  stage,  and  the  rarity  of  need  for  artificiiil  in- 
terference, which  few  perhaps  doubt;  but  which  does  not  prove  that, 
in  view  of  a  possible  evil,  a  prudent  resort  to  a  safe  and  simple  means 
of  assistance  in  proper  cases  mast  be  necessarily  injurious  and  inad- 
missible. 

Dr.  Murphy's  paper  is  able,  practical,  and  philosophical.     He  en- 
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ters  into  a  carefal  examination  of  the  anatomical  strnctare  of  the 
uterus  and  mechanism  of  its  action,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  mem- 
branes in  reference  to  dilatation  of  the  os,  &c.,  and  shows  the  inju- 
rious consequences  of  a  forcible  irritation  or  premature  rupture. 
Speaking  of  digital  dilatation  and  conditions  proper  for  its  use,  he 
truly  says,  that  toughness  of  the  orifice  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of 
prolongation  of  labor,  and  yet  its  edges  are  neither  lax,  dilatable,  or 
thin;  while  in  other  cases,  the  pains  not  being  sufficiently  decided  to 
constitute  true  and  sufficient  labor,  and  thus  a  large  class  of  cases 
most  likely  to  transgress  the  rule  of  safety  are  excluded.  Such  being 
the  uncertainty.  Dr.  M.  thinks  it  safer,  as  a  general  rule,  to  guide 
pupils  to  prohibit  any  attempt  whatever^  than  to  direct  such  as  are 
uncertain  in  their  application  and  liable  to  a  dangerous  abuse.  There 
is  force  in  this  observation,  and  it  remains  for  the  reader  to  decide  for 
himself  whether  it  is  best  to  abandon  the  plan  proposed,  altogether, 
or  endeavor  to  systematize  and  resort  to  it  prudently  in  proper  cases. 
The  old  philosophical  axiom,  **  in  medio  talissimus"  applies,  I  think, 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances;  at  any  rate,  I  trust  I  have  neither  ex- 
travagantly overrated  its  advantages,  overlooked  its  objections,  nor 
indiscriminately  advised  its  adoption.  In  proper  cases,  and  properly 
executed,  I  have  found  it  a  safe  and  valuable  eutocie. 

Having  sought  for  proof  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  doctrine 
so  warmly  advocated  by  Drs.  H.  and  B.,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of 
the  means  (artificial  dilatation  inter  alias)  by  which  they  have  pro- 
posed to  effect  it,  Dr.  M.  decides  against  both,  1st,  because  the  pro- 
longation of  the  first  stage  beyond  14  hours  is  not  shown,  on  a  large 
scale,  to  endanger  the  vigor  of  the  uterus;  2d,  because  ordinarily, 
and  in  favorable  cases,  it  is  totally  unnecessary;  3d,  because  it  might 
become  absolutely  mischievous.  The  article  concludes  with  some 
cases  of  "  rigidity,"  by  far,  says  Dr.  H.,  "  the  most  important  cause 
of  tediousness  in  the  first  stage,*  treated  in  the  strong  and  sanguineous, 
by  vs.  antimony  and  ipecac,  ad  nauseum;  by  opium,  in  the  delicate 
and  irritable.  I  have  quoted  and  noticed  it,  that  the  reader  may  be 
in  possession  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  the 

•  Were  I  to  give  my  own  opinioD,  founded  on  my  experience,  I  should  Bay 
that  this  *' rigidity  "  of  os  and  soft  parts  was  a  thing  more  talk^^d  about  than 
met  with,  and  less  frequent  by  far  than  a  want  of  properly  directed  and  suffi- 
cient uterine  contractions  to  advance  the  bead  and  dilate  the  os,  and  substitute 
*•  inertia^'  lor  '*  rigidity.'* 
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views  of  both  opponents  and  defenders,  and  then  let  him  decide  for 
himself. 

I  shall  conclnde  this  essay  with  the  relation  of  a  case  which  has 
just  occurred  to  me,  which  famishes  a  good  example  of  the  practice 
now  advocated,  and  its  effects,  and  of  the  class  of  cases  in  which, 
among  others,  artificial  dilatation  with  the  finger  may  be  safely  and 
satisfactorily  employed. 

C.  D.  Septepara:  5  A.M.,  Aug.  30.  Pain  since  4  P.  M.,  of  29, 
very  slight,  waters  discharged  several  hours;  os  dilated  to  size  of 
fifty  cent  piece;  edges  thin  and  yielding;  vagina  very  moist;  pains 
slight  and  at  long  intervals;  head  rather  high;  made  gentle  occasional 
circular  sweeps  of  the  fore-finger  around  the  os,  dilating  and  extend- 
ing it,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  more  energetic  action  of  the  uterus: 
this  did  not  immediately  occur.'  At  *IJ,  pains  came  on  quick  and  se- 
vere; found  the  head  much  lower,  os  largely  dilated,  thin  and  closely 
applied  to  the  head;  easily  pushed  up  the  anterior  edge  on  and  over 
the  head  towards  the  pubis,  and  retaining  it  there  during  two  or  three 
pains,  the  head  suddenly  cleared  it  and  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  inferior  strait,  the  edge  of  the  os  being  no  longer  felt;  in 
another  steadily  propulsive  pain  it  was  born  at  8 J.  Had  a  little 
ergot  been  administered  when  first  examined,  the  labor  would  not 
have  lasted  nearly  as  long. 

Case  2d — Sept.  1.  Mrs.  P.  1  para;  labor  commenced  4  P.  M.; 
at  8,  pains  strong,  os  serai-dilated,  edges  thin;  membranes  unruptur- 
ed; made  slight  artificial  dilatation;  at  10,  ruptured  membranes, 
the  sac  being  particularly  tough,  head  descended;  pnshed  the  very 
thin  and  dilatable  edge  of  the  os  over  head;  born  at  11. 


SELECTIONS. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Observer.] 

DR.  MOTTS  KNOW-NOTHINQISM. 

Messrs.  Editors: — We  were  in  no  slight  deprree  amused  with  the 
Address  which  our  distinguished  preceptor,  Dr.  Mott,  delivered  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  that  body.  It  awakened  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  venerable  professor's  lectures  and  clinical  amfertnus, 
which  were  always  enlivened  by  some  sharp  thrusts  at  one  or  other  of 
his  would-be  rivals,  especially  those  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  speak 
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of  as  "  imported  adventurers.''  It  is  manifest  that,  thongh  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  down-hill  of  life,  the  veteran  surgeon  has  as  warm  a 
broad-side  for  a  certain  class  of  aliens  as  he  ever  had. 

We  are  aware  that  the  address  has  provoked  much  and  fierce  criti- 
cism in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  view  of  what  has  been  termed 
its  know-nothing  features.  The  authors  of  these  criticisms  have  done 
great  injuvstice  to  Dr.  Mott  in  assuming  that  the  objectionable  senti- 
ments of  his  address  are  the  offspring  of  his  political  principles.  This 
is  a  most  egregious  mistake.  Mott,  though  as  pure  a  patriot  as  ever 
shed  blood,  is  no  politician,  much  less  a  political  Know-Nothing. 
His  Know-Nothingism  lias  no  foundation  in,  and  no  connection  with 
politics.  It  is  entirely  sui  generis,  and  grows  wholly  out  of  the  fact 
that  his  most  troublesome  professional  rivals,  his  most  faithless  pro- 
fessional associates,  and  the  men  who  have  been  most  unwilling  to  do 
justice  to  his  great  surgical  skill,  have  all  been  foreigners.  This  is  the 
origin  of  his  prejudices,  and  the  sole  ground  of  his  recent  declarations 
against  the  permission  of  any  foreign  element  in  that  great  temple  of 
American  science — the  New  York  Academy. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  present  your  readers  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  men  who  were  instrumental  in  exciting  this 
prejudice  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Mott,  and  to  state  some  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  its  development ;  and  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  trespass  largely  on  your  space,  we  will  confine  our  sketch  to  those 
foreigners  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  inimical  relation  to 
Dr.  Mott,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  prominent  position  in  the 
medical  world.  Of  these,  we  shall  mention  Drs.  Bush,  Detmold, 
Granville,  Sharpe,  Pattison,  and  Draper,  the  representatives  of  Ire- 
land, Germany,  Scotland,  and  England. 

Bush  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  but  of  an  impulsive  and 
erratic  temperament.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  special  favor  of  that  great  man,  although  his 
reckless  conduct  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  all  the  other  professors, 
whose  lectures  he  not  only  disregarded,  but  frequently  interrupted  by 
his  rude  remarks.  In  the  presence  of  Sir  Astley  he  was  always  re- 
spectful and  attentive.  He  contracted  a  remarkable  fondness  for  an- 
atomical investigations,  and  was  often  known  to  spend  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  in  the  dissecting  room  without  any  company  save  the 
cadaver,  or  any  nourishment  except  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  bottle 
of  malt  whisky.    For  a  long  time  he  was  Sir  Astley's  chief  assistant 
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in  all  the  great  hospital  operations  of  the  day.  On  one  ocaas  on  Sir 
Astley  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  *'  if  Bush  had  not  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  an  Irishman,  he  would  be  the  first  surgeon  of  Europe." 
Being  born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  channel,  he  considered  his  habit 
of  drinking  incurable.  His  perfect  knowledge  of  surgical  anatomy, 
and  his  dexterity  iu  the  use  of  the  knife,  were  not  the  chief  elements 
on  which  the  promise  of  his  future  greatness  was  based.  He  possess- 
ed a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  a  sound  judgment  and  a  brilliant 
imagination — two  qualities  rarely  united  in  the  same  individual.  In 
addition  to  these  he  was  endowed  with  great  fluency  and  beauty  of 
expression,  and  a  certain  independence,  or  rather  lawlessness,  of  style 
that  rendered  his  talents  none  the  less  popular  with  the  masses.  On 
coming  to  New  York,  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  faculty  there, 
and  at  once  took  a  prominent  place  among  the  surgeons  of  that  city, 
^ott  was  just  approaching  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He  was  conceded 
to  be  the  Napoleon  of  American  operators.  He  had  tied  the  innom- 
inata,  and  his  fame  was  rapidly  extending  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Bush,  whose  jealousy  was  equal  to  his  ambition,  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge Mott's  superiority,  and  on  all  occasions  he  indulged  in  ill-natur- 
ed and  disparaging  remarks  respecting  Mott's  qualifications,  both  as 
a  surgeon  and  a  scholar.  He  was  wont  to  speak  of  Mott's  elevation 
as  "  pre-eminently  accidental,"  and  to  say  that  "  his  reputation  was 
a  bubble  which  would  burst  whenever  his  skill  was  put  to  the  true 
test."  His  appointment  to  a  chair  in  the  Duane  Street  College  gave 
him  a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  his  professional  ability,  while  it  also 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  (which  was  not  unimproved)  for  prose- 
cuting his  assaults  against  his  illustrious  colleague.  Without  dwell- 
ing further  on  the  characteristics  of  this  singular  man,  we  shall  proceed 
to  mention  a  circumstance  that  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
New  York  surgeons,  and  filled  the  metropolis  with  his  praise.  It  was 
probably  this  circumstance  that  completed  the  breach  between  him 
and  Mott,  and  which  to  this  day  embitters  all  the  latter^s  allusions  to 
his  unfortunate  rival. 

The  wife  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  New  York,  had  a  large  tumor, 
about  which  several  eminent  surgeons,  Including  Professor  Mott,  had 
been  consulted.  None  of  them  would  undertake  an  operation,  and 
the  gentleman  went  with  his  wife  to  London,  to  consult  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  He  advised  an  operation,  but  instead  of  operating  himself, 
as  the  patient  desired,  he  recommended  the  merchant  to  return  with 
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his  wife  io  New  York,  and  have  the  operation  performed  at  home  by 
Dr.  Bush,  assuring  him  that  Dr.  B.  would  operate  as  safely  as  any 
surgeon  in  London.  The  raerch.mt  returned,  sent  for  Bush,  and  the 
operation  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  hirge  numbv^r  of  the 
city  surgeons,  many  of  whom  had  predicted  that  the  j>atient  would  die 
on  the  table.     The  result,  however,  proved  to  be  eminently  successful. 

From  that  time,  Mott  felt  that  he  had  a  powerful  r  val  to  contend 
with.  And  well  might  he  do  so,  for  the  eclat  of  all  his  operations  was 
for  the  time  eclipsed  by  the  splejidor  and  circumstance  of  Bush's  grand 
achievement.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  issue 
of  this  contest  had  Bush  lived;  but,  poor  fellow!  his  career  was  as 
brief  as  it  was  br  lllant.  His  change  of  country  and  association  had 
not  changed  his  habits,  and  at  an  early  age  he  fell  a  victim. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  how  Valentine  felt  when  he  first  saw 
the  notice  of  Busli's  death  in  the  morning  papers.  >  Did  we  not  knovv 
that  he  is  kind-hearted  as  a  Quaker,  we  might  suspect  him  of  feeling 
somewhat  as  did  the  Frenchman  whose  wife  lies  in  Pere  la  Chaise, 
and  over  whose  grave  the  bereaved  husband  placed  the  following  in- 
scription: 

"  Ci  git  ma  femme,  c'est  bien 
Pour  80Q  repose  et  le  mien." 

Soon  after  Bush's  death  a  young  German  surgeon  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Gotham.  He  began  his  career  by  chasing  up  and  straightening 
out  all  the  club  feet  he  could  find  about  the  city.  The  novelty  and 
success  of  his  operations,  aided  no  doubt  by  his  magnificent  style  of 
living,  at  once  placed  him  among  the  notabilities  of  the  town.  His 
handsome  person,  costly  livery,  and  courteous  address  gave  him  speedy 
access  to  the  society  and  patronage  of  the  first  circles.  He  was  the 
special  favorite  of  the  German  aristocracy,  and  of  the  Germans  and 
Dutch  generally.  The  vast  foreign  population  of  New  York  suggest- 
ed to  him  the  establishment  of  a  Surgical  Clinique,  which  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  schools  of 
instruction  in  the  country. 

For  many  years  the  warme^  friendship  existed  between  Detmold 
and  the  professors  of  the  University,  including  Dr.  Mott,  who  was 
then  president  of  the  faculty.  Detmold's  skill  as  an  operator  and  his 
eloquence  as  a  lecturer  attracted  a  large  number  of  students  around 
him.  These  he  sent  to  the  University;  and,  in  consideration  of  his 
influence  and  efforts  iu  their  behalf,  the  professors  promised  him  a 
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chair  whenever  a  vacancy  would  occur  in  the  faculty.  Detmoltl  was 
ambitions  to  succeed  Mott  in  the  chair  of  surs^ery,  and  was  assured  by 
Pattison,  Bedford,  and  Draper  that  he  would  be  tippointed  in  the 
event  of  Mott's  death  or  resignation.  Mott  su-pected  Detmold's  ob- 
ject, and  resolved  to  defeat  it.  He  had  two  [)romising  surgeons  in  his 
own  family,  a  son  and  son-in-law,  by  one  or  other  of  whom  he  very 
naturally  wished  to  be  succeeded.  This  is  the  "starting  point  of  the 
bitter  hostility  that  for  the  last  seven  years  has  subsisted  between 
these  two  eminent  men. 

In  1849,  Dickson  resigned  his  chair  and  returned  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Detmold  was  elected  to  his  place.  Mott  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  and  on  receiving  the  news  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  faculty,  in 
which  he  stated  his  objections  to  the  new  appointment,  and  threatened 
to  resign  on  condition  of  Detmold  being  retained  in  the  chair  of  prac- 
tice. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  conditional  resignation.  He 
knew  if  Detmold  was  once  in  the  faculty,  his  influence  with  the  other 
physicians  and  his  great  popularity  with  the  students  would  render 
his  transfer  to  the  chair  of  surgery  easy  and  certain  in  the  event  of 
his  own  retirement;  and  as  the  University  had  been  founded  on  his 
reputation,  and  its  prosperity  was  depending  on  his  connection  with 
it,  he  thought  his  old  friends  and  allies,  Pattison,  Draper  &  Co.,  would 
no  more  think  of  accepting  his  resignation  than  they  would  think  of 
cutting  their  own  throats.  The  sequel  showed  that  Pattison  and 
Draper,  who  were  the  master  spirits  of  the  concern,  differed  with 
Mott's  view  of  the  case.  They  imagined  that  the  University  could 
get  along  without  him,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
their  previous  relations  to  prohibit  them  from  making  the  experiment. 
Alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  friendship  and  human  reliances, 
especially  when  those  reliances  are  placed  on  foreign  objects.  So  felt 
Professor  Mott,  when  the  next  steamer  brought  to  him  the  startling 
news  that  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  that  a  new  Professor  of 
Surgery  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  He  never  forgave  Pattison's 
treachery.  Whether  he  has  forgiven  Draper,  we  know  not.  We  are 
sorry  he  ever  pern^itted  himself  to  return  to  the  University.  How 
can  his  connection  with  it  be  otherwise  than  humiliating  so  long  as 
his  former  repudiator,  Draper,  holds  the  reins  of  the  Presidency,  and 
thereby  keeps  the  foreign  element  in  the  ascendency  ? 

After  such  an  experience  we  do  not  wonder  at  Dr.  Mott's  empha-  . 
sis  in  cautioning  the  Academy  to  beware  of  foreign  influence.    It  is 
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not  niiiny  years  since  one  of  the  foreign-born  members  made  an  at- 
tempt to  have  Dr.  Mott  expelled  frojn  tlie  Academy,  beeanse  he  cir- 
culated private  cards  throughout  the  city,  inviting  surgical  cases  to 
his  clinique,  aiid  promising  gratuitous  treatment.  After  presumption 
like  this,  is  it  strange  that  the  President  of  the  Academy  should  avail 
himselfof  his  present  position  to  put  a  check  on  these  troublesome 
aliens  ? 

We  must  admit  we  do  not  understand  how  the  scientific  contribu- 
tions of  such  men  as  Draper,  Brown-Sequard,  etc.,  can  injure  the 
Academy  or  lessen  its  character  a«  an  American  institution,  for  it 
must  be  confessed  that  though  those  men  did  not  happen  to  be  born 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tombigbee  or  Wabash  Rivers,  they  are  not  the 
less  American  doctors,  and  American  citizens,  and  all  the  labor  of 
their  hands  and  heads  are  so  many  Avierican  contributions  to  the 
great  commonwealth  of  science  and  literature..  Still,  if  the  great 
Father  of  American  Surgery,  in  his  great  wisdom,  desires  to  see  these 
foreign  academicians  silenced — if  he  even  insists  that  they  ought  to  be 
muzzled  during  the  future  debates  of  the  Academy  (according  to  the 
prevailing  mode  of  dealing  with  dangerous  dogs),  we  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  carrying  out  his  will  in  this  matter;  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  project  we  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  very  worthy 
and  experienced  muzzle-maker  a  few  doors  from  our  office,  who  would 
be  happy  to  supply  the  Academy  with  any  number  of  muzzles  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  M.  A.  C. 

Dayton,  0. 

STATISTICAL  INQUIRY  into  the  EFFECTS  of  CHLOROFOZUff. 

By  Samubl  Fenwick,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the  Newcastle  College  of  Medicine, 
(in  connection  with  the  University  of  Durham.) 

HERNIOTOMY. 
There  are  only  forty-five  cases  of  this  operation  recorded,  of  which 
twenty-nine  took  place  before  the  introduction  of  chloroform.  Of 
these  twenty-nine,  one  was  dismissed  as  an  out-patient  with  the  wound 
unhealed,  and  eleven  died ;  showing  a  mortality  of  thirty-eight  per  cent. ; 
while  since  the  use  of  anesthetic  agents,  eight  have  perished  out  of 
sixteen,  or  fifty  per  cent.  Whether  the  chloroform  has  had  any  effect 
in  producing  this  increase  of  mortality,  will  be  best  ascertained  by 
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an  examination  of  the  following  table.     It  shows  the  chances  of 
death  of  each  individaal  in  the  two  series. 


First 
day. 

Second 
day. 

Third 
day. 

Fourth 
day. 

Fifth 
day. 

Serenth 
day. 

Before  chloroform. 

1  in  6.8 
1  in  40 

Iinl2 
linl2 

Iin7'7 
linll 

Iinl8 

linlO 

Since  chloroform 

Iin9 

We  learn  from  this  table  that  every  death,  both  before  and  since 
the  use  of  chloroform,  has  taken  place  within  the  first  seven  days. 
In  the  former  series  one  in  5*8  sunk  within  twenty-four  hours;  in  the 
second  the  cases  seem  to  have  been  still  more  depressed,  as  four  per- 
ished within  twelve  hours,  and  the  only  one  that  lingered  till  the 
seventh  day  died  from  gangrene  of  the  wound.  There  have  been,  there- 
fore, none  of  the  secondary  jnflammations  which  chloroform  is  accused 
of  producing,  and  it  will  add  still  further  to  our  powers  of  apprecia- 
ting the  probabilities  of  their  being  so  produced,  if  we  first  ascertain 
in  what  ratio  pyaemia  is  likely  to  arise  after  this  operation.  I  have 
collected  detailed  accounts  of  ninety-four  post-mortem  examinations 
of  persons  who  died  after  herniotomy.  The  greater  portion  is  taken 
from  the  reports  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  and  these  have, 
therefore,  occurred  since  the  general  employment  of  chloroform, 
whilst  others  have  been  extracted  from  my  own  case-books.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  formed  from  these  materials,  sufficiently  explains  itself: 
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9 
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1. 

11 
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ti 

1 
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1 

II 

1 
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ce 
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O 
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0 

« 

< 

u 

Ir 

s 
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S 

8 

5 

1 
I 

Si 
1 

i 

i 

1 

^ 

Ist  day  after  operation. . . 

2d    '' 

3d    "               " 

4th  "               '^ 

4th  to  7th        " 

7ihtol4th      " 

l4to2l8t         " 

Above  the  2l8t 

2 
3 
6 
3 
3 
1 

i 

3 

8 
3 

1 
4 
1 

"l 
2 

3 
10 
2 
3 

7 

i 

i 

1 

i 

4 
1 

i 
i 

4 

i 

2 

i 

*i 

1 

*i 

i 

68 
16 

"s 

81 

No  date  g^ven 

13 

Total 

21 

20 

26 

2 

1 

3 

^ 

6 

_i 

J 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

38 
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It  will  be  remarked  that,  out  of  eighty-one  case^  in  which  the  day 
of  death  is  stated,  fifty-eight  took  place  within  the  first  four  days. 
Of  this  number  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  by  far  the  largest  part 
must  have  arisen  from  the  disease,  and  not  from  the  operation.  Ad- 
mitting that  some  cases  of  peritonitis  were  caused  by  the  operation, 
the  great  number  of  deaths  within  the  first  two  days  sufficiently  show 
that  it  usually  commences  before  the  use  of  the  knife.  Nearly  the 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  resulted  from  gangrene,  or  from 
perforation  of  the  gut,  accidents  which  must  be  allowed  to  have 
arisen  in  spite  of,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  operative  procedure. 
There  are  only  eight  deaths  out  of  eighty-one  after  the  termination  of 
the  first  week;  and  in  only  one  case,  that  of  abscess  of  \he  pleura,  is 
there  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  pyaemia;  and  in  this  case 
it  is  especially  stated  that  the  woman  was  broken  down  in  health  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  hernia.  It  is,  I  think,  perfectly  plain  that, 
as  far  as  the  production  of  secondary  disease  is  concerned,  chloroform 
must  be  held  blameless,  and  the  theory  which  ascribes  to  it  this  effect 
is,  in  herniotomy  at  least,  destitute  of  foundation. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  chloroform  does  not  pro- 
duce injury  when  given  in  this  operation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  depresses- the  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  its  influence  often  con- 
tinues for  hours  after  its  administration.  Now  in  amputation  or  lithot- 
omy this  state  of  depression  is  so  much  less  than  that  which  arises 
from  loss  of  blood  or  from  protracted  suffering,  that  we  lessen  the 
amount  of  shock  by  its  use.  But  in  hernia  the  pain  is  seldom  severe, 
and  still  more  rarely  is  there  sufficient  bleeding  to  depress  the  action 
of  the  heart.  After  amputation  or  lithotomy,  a  state  of  depression, 
if  it  only  continue  for  a  few  hours,  is  of  little  consequence;  but  after 
the  operation  of  hernia  every  moment  is  of  value,  and  all  the  vital 
powers  are  required  to  enable  the  gut  to  recover  from  the  serious  in- 
jury it  has  suffered.  On  this  account,  therefore,  and  not  from  fear  of 
its  producing  secondary  diseases,  I  believe  that  the  use  of  anaesthetic 
agents  should  be  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  this  operation. 
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LIGATURE   OF  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  contrasted  the  mortality  of  these 
operations  before  and  after  the  use  of  chloroform: 


Before  chloroform. 

After  chloroform. 

1" 

1 

Mortality. 

U 

i 

1 

Mortality. 

Caritod  artery 

1 
5 
3 
6 
1 
10 

1       IftOnftrftt. 

7 
3 

Brachial  artery 

1 

3 

20perct. 
33  per  ct. 
20  per  ct. 
100  per  ct. 
30  per  ct. 

Ulnar 

Radial 

External  iliac 

Femoral 

Tibial 

Totals 

25 

8    '  33perct.| 

19 

We  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  results  of  the  operations  upon 
the  caritod,  external  iliac,  and  femoral  vessels,  as  none  of  these  have 
been  tied  since  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents.  In  the  arteries  of  the 
arm,  however,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  chloroform;  for 
out  of  five  operations  performed  before  its  use,  one  died,  and  one  re- 
quired amputation,  whilst  none,  have  perished  out  of  seven  who  have 
undergone  the  same  operation  since.  Two  out  of  eight  were  lost  in 
operations  on  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  in  the  former  period,  but  all 
have  terminated  successfully  but  of  the  nine  cases  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  latter  series.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
death  seldom  takes  place  from  the  operation  itself;  thus  in  the  former 
series  the  case  in  which  the  carotid  was  ligatured  died  from  the  shock 
consequent  on  the  removal  of  an  immense  tumor  of  the  jaw;  whilst 
that  in  which  the  radial  was  tied  terminated  fatally  from  tetanus, 
arising  from  the  wound  in  the  hand,  the  bleeding  from  which  had 
necessitated  the  ligature  of  the  vessel.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  mortality  from  these  operations  has  not  been  increased  since 
the  use  of  chloroform  by  pyaemia. 

AMPUTATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  ORGANS. 

This  is  an  important  class  of  diseases,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  the  operations,  but  also  on  account  of  their  being  so  often 
performed  in  private  practice.  Many  who  would  shrink  from  lithot- 
omy, or  the  removal  of  a  jaw,  do  not  hesitate  to  amputate  a  breast^ 
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or  excise  a  cancer  of  the  lip.    The  following  table  is  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  these  operation  before  and  since  the  use  of  chlorofOTm: 


Removal  of  lip 

AmpatatioD  of  penis... 
Amputation  of  breast. . , 
Amputation  of  testis... 
Amputation  of  rectum . , 


Totals. 


Without  chloroform. 


I 


31 

1 

9 

1 

40 

4 

21 

3 

2 

1 

MortaUty 


3  per  ct. 
11  per  ct. 
10  per  ct. 
14  per  ct. 
60  per  ct. 


9    1 12  per  ct. 


With  chloroform. 


S!;  o 


MortaUty. 


11  per  ct. 


8  per  ct. 


If  we  take  the  total  of  these  operations  the  advantage  seems  greatly 
in  favor  of  chloroform.  Out  of  seventy-two  operations  there  were 
nine  deaths,  or  twelve  per  cent,  formerly,  whilst  only  two  out  of  thir- 
ty-two have  died  since  its  employment.  I  have  omitted  the  number 
of  cases  of  removal  of  the  lip  in  the  second  series,  but  there  is  no  case 
of  death  from  this  operation  recorded.  In  amputation  of  the  breast 
in  the  former  period  one  died  in  the  first  week,  one  in  the  second 
week,  one  in  the  sixth,  and  one  in  the  seventeenth  week  after  the 
operation.  Since  the  use  of  chloroform  the  date  of  death  of  only  one 
is  recorded,  and  that  was  on  the  eighth  day,  from  erysipelas.  As 
there  is  only  one  more  death  in  this  operation,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  chloroform  has  acted  at  all  injuriously  by  producing  either  pyae- 
mia or  otHer  secondary  diseases. 

EXCISION  OF  JOINTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  this 
operation  before  and  after  the  use  of  chloroform  : 


Without  chloroform,    j 

With  chloroform. 

1 

1 

MorUlity. 

i 

6 

ja 

MorUUtj. 

Excision  of  Elbow 

10 

3 

30  per  ci. 

6 
2 

Excisiou  of  Knee 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  have  been  no  fatal  cases  since  the 
use  of  chloroform,  although  thirty  per  cent,  died  in  the  former  period. 
Of  the  three  deaths  before  the  use  of  chloroform,  two  died  in  the 
second  week,  and  one  sank  in  the  seventh  week. 
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REMOVAL  OF  PARTS  OF  THE  FOOT  AND  HAND. 
These  operations  most  frequently,  when  they  terminate  fatally,  are 
cut  off  by  phlebitis;  it  will  be,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine 
whether  there  has  been  any  excessive  amount  of  this  disorder.  Be- 
fore the  employment  of  chloroform  there  are  recorded  188  partial  am- 
putations of  the  hand  or  foot,  including  those  of  the  phalanges,  of 
which  three  died;  whilst  in  the  latter  there  have  been  twenty-four 
cases,  exclusive  of  the  phalanges,  all  of  which  have  terminated  favor- 
ably. As  many  of  these  were  serious  operations — such  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  OS  calcis,  and  amputations  through  the  middle  of  the 
foot — a  tendency  to  pyaemia  cannot  have  been  great,  or  some  would 
have  been  affected  by  it. 

REMOVAL  OF  DISEASED  BONES. 
Operations  upon  bones  are  frequently  followed  by  pysemia,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine  their  results.  Only  35  cases  are 
recorded  before  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  although  none  of  these 
died,  three  required  other  operations.  One  after  an  operation  on  the 
nlna  was  attacked  by  inflammation,  and  required  amputation  of  the 
arm;  and  in  two  persons  in  whom  the  tibia  was  trephined,  inflam- 
mation attacked  the  joint,  and  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  perform- 
ed. Since  the  employment  of  chloroform,  there  have  been  82  similar 
operations,  of  which  only  1  has  been  fatal.  If  we  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  operations  in  each  series  were  of  equal  magnitude,  there  must 
have  been  less  tendency  to  subsequent  unhealthy  inflammation  in  the  * 
latter  than  in  the  former  period. 

REMOVAL  OF  TUMORS. 
It  is  difficult  to  group  together  the  irregular  operations  comprised 
nnder  this  head,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  circumstances  of 
those  forming  the  two  series  will  be  similar.  The  danger,  however, 
connected  with  the  operation  is  usually  dependent  less  upon  the  na- 
ture than  upon  the  situation  of  the  disease. 


Without  chloroform. 

With  chloroform. 

1 

1 

MortaUty. 

1 

1 

1 

Mortality. 

From  scalp  face,  lip,  kc 

31 
23 
59 

2 
3 
6 

6  per  et. 
13  per  ot. 
10  per  ct. 

18 
19 
15 

2 

1 
1 

11  per  ct. 

From  g^lQ,  neck,  axilla 

5  per  ct. 

IVom  trunk  and  bones 

6  per  ct. 

Totals 

113 

11 

9  per  ct. 

52 

4 

7perct. 
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Before  chloroform  there  were  113  operations  of  this  kind,  of  which 
11  died,  or  9  per  cent.;  while  since  its  employment  4  have  died  out 
of  62,  or  t  per  cent.  The  advantage  also  is  on  the  side  of  chloroform 
in  the  last  two  divisions,  but  against  it  in  the  first.  Of  the  4  who 
have  died  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  2  perished  within  the 
first  4  days;  and  the  date  of  death  of  the  others  is  not  given.  In  the 
former  series  only  1  died  within  the  first  4  days,  5  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  day,  apd  the  remainder  in  the  second  week,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1  death  in  the  seventh  week. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  establish  two  propositions:  one,  that 
the  mortality  after  operations  has  increased  since  the  use  of  chloro- 
form ;  and  the  other,  that  this  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  is 
produced  by  pyaemia.  We  are  now  able  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  these  as  regards  this  hospital,  by  means  of  the  facts  given  in  the 
foregoing  pages. 

With  respect  to  the  first  proposition,  we  find  that  there  has  been 

a  decrease  in  mortality  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform  in  the 

following  operations: 

Per  cent. 
Pathological  amputations  of  the  thigh 6 

Traumatic  amputation  of  the  thigh It 

Pathological  amputation  of  the  leg 8 

Amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint *l 

Traumatic  amputation  of  the  arm 5 

Pathological  amputation  of  the  forearm 33 

Traumatic  amputation  of  the  forearm 16 

Ligature  of  the  brachial  artery 20 

Ligature  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm 25 

Amputation  of  the  penis 11 

Amputation  of  the  testis 14 

Excision  of  the  elbow 30 

Tumors  of  axilla,  etc 8 

Tumors  of  bones,  etc • 4 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  mortality  in 

Traumatic  amputation  of  the  leg 6 

Pathological  amputation  of  the  arm 41 

Lithotomy 10 

Herniotomy 12 

Amputation  of  the  breast 1 

Tumors  on  head,  etc 5 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  first  proposition  is  nega- 
tived as  far  as  regards  this  hospital;  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
mortality  after  operations  has  greatly  lessened  since  the  introduction 
of  anaesthetic  agents. 

With  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  as  far  as  the  few  post-mor- 
tem records  extend,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  pyaemia  has  not  been 
increased ;  and  between  the  fourth  and  twenty-first  day  after  amputa- 
tion of  limbs  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  less  since  than  before  the 
use  of  chloroform.  In  excision  of  joints  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life 
from  this  cause,  although  such  was  the  case  in  the  former  series.  In 
removal  of  diseased  bones  a  smaller  amount  of  secondary  inflamma- 
tion has  occurred  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  period.  In  partial 
amputation  of  the  hand  and  foot  no  death  has  taken  place.  In  op- 
erations on  the  breast  the  mortality  has  been  only  1  per  cent,  higher, 
and  in  those  upon  the  testis  and  penis  no  fatal  case  had  occurred 
after  chloroform. 

With  respect  to  lithotomy,  it  has  been  shown  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  deathsgs  due  to  pyaemia,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  this  disease  has  latterly  increased.  Of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred deaths  after  herniotomy  there  was  only  one  case  at  all  resem- 
bling pyaemia,  the  greater  number  dying  in  the  first  few  days  after  the 
operation  from  peritonitis,  or  gangrene  of  the  gut.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  pyaemia  has  not  been  more  prevalent  in  the  Newcastle  In- 
firmary since  the  use  of  chloroform;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  mor- 
tality in  other  hospitals  has  increased,  some  other  cause  must  have 
produced  it. 

But  are  we  justified  in  attributing  the  increased  success  of  the  op- 
erations performed  since  the  introduction  of  anaesthetic  agents  to  their 
employment  ?  I  think  not,  for  other  circumstances  which  also  influ- 
ence the  mortality  of  operations  may  have  wholly  or  in  part  been  the 
cause  of  the  improvement;  and  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  one  circumstance  such  as  chloroform,  is  by  elimi- 
nating the  effects  of  others.  For  instance,  in  lithotomy  the  average 
mortality  of  any  large  number  of  cases  depends  upon  the  concurrent 
effects  of  the  age,  sex,  and  general  health  of  the  patients,  upoti  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  calculi,  on  the  condition  of  their  urinary  organs, 
on  the  method  of  the  operations,  and  the  amount  of  skill  with  which 
these  are  performed.  Now,  if  the  amount  of  influence  which  each  of 
these  circumstances  exercises  should  remain  nearly  the  same,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  mortality  of  any  large  number  of  cases  will  be  always 
similar,  and  the  effects  of  any  new  circumstance  may  be  readily  foand 
by  comparing  the  cases  which  have  taken  place  before  and  since  its 
introduction.  But  we  cannot  employ  this  method  in  the  investigation 
of  the  eflFects  of  surgical  operations,  for  the  aipount  of  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  various  circumstances  affecting  their  rate  of  mortality 
continually  varies.  Thus,  as  before  seen,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
cures  in  stone  cases  admitted  into  this  hospital  had  varied  in  four 
successive  periods  in  the  numbers  16,  27,  34,  21.  From  want  of  suf- 
ficient acquaintance  with  the  cases  recorded  in  the  operation-books, 
I  have  been  unable  to  group  them  so  as  to  make  those  in  each  series 
comparable  facts,  and  I  must  therefore  leave  it  to  future  observations 
to  prove  whether  the  decrease  in  mortality  since  the  use  of  chloroform 
is  the  result  of  its  employment. 

I  have  not  introduced  any  comparison  between  smaller  operations 
performed  before  and  since  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents,  because  no 
deaths  have  taken  place  in  either  series.    There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  if  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  the  latter  period 
would  exhibit  a  greater  mortality,  inasmuch  as  almost  all  the  deaths 
after  chloroform  have  occurred  during  the  performance  of  trivial  sur- 
gical operations.     As  in  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  these  un- 
fortunate cases  it  has  generally  been  remarked  that  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  has  been  gorged  with  blood,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
bleeding  which  usually  accompanies  the  more  severe  operations  tends 
to  avert  danger  by  preventing  the  heart  being  overloaded  with  blood. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  invariable  practice,  when  symptoms  of  dan- 
ger have  appeared  during  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  to  confine  the 
efforts  for  restoration  to  such  means  as  would  remove  the  superfluous 
vapor  from  the  lungs.     But  if  the  right  side  of  the  heart  be  the  part 
which  first  loses  its  irritability,  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  into  the 
lungs  seems  an  unlikely  means  to  restore  it.     In  addition  to  relieving 
the  lungs  of  the  poison,  I  would  suggest  the  opening  of  the  jugular 
veins  on  the  first  appearance  of  dangerous  symptoms,  and  if  this  should 
prove  insufficient,  the  transfusion  of  healthy  blood  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  overloaded  cavities  of  the  heart  to  fresh  exertions.    Fortunately, 
the  value  of  such  suggestions  can  be  tested  upon  animals,  and  who- 
ever may  show  by  experiment  the  best  means  of  recovering  persons 
suffering  from  an  overdose  of  chloroform,  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  public  and  the  profession. 
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8TATISTIC&  OF  THE  INSANR 

We  append  a  list  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  names  of  the  medical  directors,  and  the  aver- 
age namber  of  patients: 

1.  Maine — State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Augusta,  T.  M.  Harwood,  M. 
D.,  Superintendent,  170  patients.  2.  New  Hampshire — State  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  Concord,  T.  E.  Tyler,  M.D.,  170.  3.  Ferm<>?i/— State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Brattleborough,  W.  H.  Rockwell,  M.D.,  400.  4. 
Massachusetts — State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Worcester,  M.  Bemis,  M.D., 
390.  5.  State  Lunatic  ^ospital,  Taunton,  G.  C.  S.  Choate,  M.D., 
330.  6.  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Northampton,  (building.)  7.  Mc- 
Lean Asylum,  Somerville,  C.  Booth,  M.D.,  200.  8.  Charleston  Luna- 
tic Hospital,  C.  A.  Walker,  M.D.,  170.  9.  Dorchester  Private  Asy- 
lum, Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.  10.  Peperell  Private  Asylum,  Drs. 
Cutter  and  Brown.  11.  Rhode  Island — Butler  Hospital,  Providence, 
Isaac  Ray,  M.D.,  150.  12.  Connecticut — Hartford  Retreat,  Dr. 
Butler,  210.  13.  New  York—St&te  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  T.  P. 
Gray,  M.D.,  455.  14.  Sandford  Hall,  Flushing,  Drs.  Ogden  and 
Barston,  40.  15.  N.  Y.  City  Asylum,  BlackwelPs  Island,  M.  H. 
Ranuey,  600.  16.  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  D.  T.  Brown,  M.D.,  160. 
17.  Brigham  Hall,  Canandaigua,  Dr.  G.  Cook,  20.  18.  Pennsyl- 
vania— Hospital  for  Insane,  Philadelphia,  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  246. 
19.  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Harrisburg,  T.  Curwen,  M.D.,  250.  20. 
Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Dr.  Worthington,  60.  21.  Insane  De- 
partment of  Philadelphia  Aims-House,  A.  B.  Campbell,  M.D.,  375. 
22.  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Pittsburg,  J.  A.  Reed,  M.D.,  50.  23. 
New  Jersey — State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Trenton,  H.  A.  Buttolph,  M.D., 
279.  24.  Maryland — Baltimore  Hospital  for  Insane,  J.  Fourden, 
110.  25.  Mount  Hope  Institution,  Baltimore,  W.  H.  Stokes,  M.D., 
130.  26.  Government  Hospital  for  Insane,  Washington,  C.  H. 
Nicholls,  M.D.,  100.  27.  Virginia — Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  Wil- 
liamsburg, J.  M.  Gait,  M.D.,  300.  28.  Western  Lunatic  Asylum, 
F.  Stribling,  M.D.,  400.  29.  North  Carolina — State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, Raleigh,  B.  C.  Fisher,  M.D.,  115.  30.  South  Carolina— SiaIq 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Columbia,  T.  Parker,  M.D.,  180.  31.  Georgia — 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  Milledgeville,  T.  F.  Green,  M.D.,  100.  32. 
Mississippi — State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Jackson,  W.  S.  Langley,  M.D., 
250.    33.  Louisiana — State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Baton  Rouge,  P.  Pond, 
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M.D.,  150.  34.  Tennessee — State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Nashville,  W.  A. 
Cheatham,  M.D.,  150.  35.  Kentucky — Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Lexington,  W.  Chipley,  250.  36.  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  Hop- 
kinsville,  S.  Annan,  M.D.,  100.  37.  Missouri — State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, Fulton,  T.  R.  Smith,  M.D.,  200.  38.  OAJo—Northern  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Newburg,  R.  C.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  155.  39.  Central  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Columbus,  R.  Hills,  M.D., .  40.  Southern  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Dayton,  T.  Mcllhenney,  150.  41.  Cincinnati  Lunatic  Asylum, 
W.  Mount,  M.D.,  176.  42.  Indiana — Hospital  for  Insane,  Indian- 
apolis, James  Altrou,  M.D.,  260.  43.  Illinois — State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, Jacksonville,  Andrew  Macfarland,  M.D.,  230.  44.  Michigan 
— Asylum  for  Insane,  Kalamazoo,  J.  Yandeusen,  M.D.,  (building.) 
45.  California — State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Stockton,  Jos.  K.  Reid, 
M.D.,  300. 

British  Possessions — 1.  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  Toronto,  J. 
Workman,  M.D.,  460.  2.  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts,  Kingston,  J. 
Litchfield,  M.D.,  50.  3^.  Quebec  Lunatic  Asylum,  Drs.  Douglass  and 
Fremont,  360.  4.  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  New  Brunswick,  J. 
Waddell,  M.D.,  150.  5.  Nova  Scotia  Hospital  for  Insane,  Halifax, 
(building.)     6.    Newfoundland  Lunatic  Asylum,  St.  Johns,  H.  B. 

Stabb,  M.D.,  50. 

I*  *  • » > 

[From  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal.] 
CASES   OF    CRIMINAL    ABORTION. 

The  New  York  papers  for  June  contain  accounts  of  two  convictions 
for  the  crime  of  procuring  abortion ;  the  culprit,  in  each  case,  having 
committed  two-fold  murder,  by  destroying  the  life  of  the  mother,  as 
well  as  that  of  her  unborn  infant. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  Dr.  Beigler,  (Homoeopathic,)  of  Roches- 
ter, who  was  indicted  in  January  last,  for  causing  the  death  of  Amelia 
Murr,  a  girl  of  18  years,  whom  he  had  seduced.  He  was  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  was  brought  before  Judge  Clinton,  May  25th,  to 
receive  sentence.  We  quote  a  portion  of  the  Judge's  address,  as 
follows: 

'^  Yon  were  defended  by  able  counsel;  *  *  the  trial  was  calm,  prolonged,  de- 
liberate. The  jury  was  selected  by  yourself.  *  *  The  evidence  was  such  as 
to  impress  all  who  beard  it  with  a  conviction  of  your  guilt.  But  the  jury,  with 
commendable  caution,  canvassed  it  for  hours,  and  only  brought  in  their  verdict 
of  guilty  when  they  were  convinced  that  inevitable  duty  required  it    The  ver- 
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diet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  was  most  righteous.  There  is  no  doubt  of  your 
guilt.  *  *  *  The  crime  that  you  are  guilty  of  was,  at  the  common  law,  mur- 
der, and  the  punishmeat  was  death.  Our  statute,  which  is  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, makes  it  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree,  and  prescribes  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  seven  years.  ♦  ♦  • 
Amelia  Murr  was  about  18  years  old  when  she  entered  your  service  as  a  menial. 
You  had  lived  nearly  half  a  century,  and  were  distinguished  as  a  physician. 
Her  parents  confided  her  to  you.  *  *  You  had  a  wife  and  smiling  children, 
and  a  daughter  just  budding  into  womanhood,  ai\d  yet  you  debauched  this  poor 
menial.  For  the  gratification  of  your  lust,  you  placed  and  kept  her  at  the  house 
of  a  woman  in  Rochester,  for  about  four  months.  When  her  pregnancy  was 
known  to  you,  you  sent  her  to  Buffalo.  You  visited  her  from  time  to  time  in 
Buffalo,'  taking  upon  yourself  the  name  of  Rosendale,  and  pretending  to  be  her 
uncle.  In  December,  when  she  was  between  six  and  seven  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  you  paid  your  last  visit.  She  was  weakened  by  disease,  to  that 
degree  that  any  violent  shock  would  be  almost  sure  to  cause  her  speedy  death; 
and  how  you,  a  man  of  mark  as  a  physician,  could  be  ignorant  of  the  imminent 
peril  of  that  consequence,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  But  however  this  may  be,  you 
know  that  an  abortion— especially  if  unnatural — would  jeopard  her  life,  and 
inevitably  destroy  the  infant  beneath  her  bosom.  And  yet,  though  this  woman 
loved  you,  and  that  unborn  infant  was  of  your  own  begetting,  you  committed 
the  crime  in  question.  You  deliberately  destroyed  your  quick  but  undelivered 
of^pring;  and  the  death  of  Amelia  Murr  was  the  foreseen  consequence  of  the 
same  felonious  act. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  any  other  facts  developed  by  the  evidence. 
Any  aggravation  of  the  body  of  the  crime  you  perpetrated  is  scarcely  imagina- 
ble— the  crime  itself  is  so  enormous.  You  must  not  hope  for  pardon  in  this 
world.  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  may  forgive  you;  but  man  must  forever 
execrate  your  conduct.  To  extend  executive  favor  to  your  case  is  impossible, 
and  the  least  punishment  a  decent  respect  for  morality  will  permit  us  to  award 
is  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law.  Less  than  that  would  be  a  mockery  of 
justice  and  treason  to  the  public.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you  be  im- 
prisoned at  hard  labor,  in  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years." 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  upright  judge  has  done  honor  to  the  name 
and  the  ermine  which  he  bears.  Were  such  examples  of  just  severity 
more  common,  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  might  be  awakened 
to  the  enormity  of  the  crime  under  consideration. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Ezra  Hunt,  a  wigmaker,  of  New  York, 
found  guilty  of  procuring  an  abortioif  on  the  person  of  Mrs.  Lawson, 
by  means  which  resulted  in  her  death.  The  case  was  tried  before 
Recorder  Smith.  We  ask  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  address  with 
which  the  Recorder  prefaced  his  sentence : 

''You  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  which,  although  very  commonly prac 
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ticed  in  ihU  cemmunity^  is  seldom  tried  by  juries.  •  •  •  Hundreds  of  caset 
of  this  kind  are  probably  perpetrated  in  this  city  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
EstablisbmeDts  are  kept  open,  and  their  proprietors  advertise^  for  tbe  purpose 
of  doiug  tbe  same  kiud  of  business  as  tbat  of  wbicb  you  stand  convicted.  Still 
the  authorities  are  unable  to  obtain  a  conviction  of  any  of  these  parties,  *  * 
This  case  would  bave  also  been  busbed  up;  but  certain  facts  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  pbysicians,  and  tbrougb  tbem  to  tbe  knowledge  of  the  autboritiesy 
placed  it  out  of  the  power  of  friends  to  prevent  tbe  matter  from  being  presented 
to  tbe  court.  Tou  were  convicted  on  tbe  clearest  possible  evidence  of  tbe  crime 
of  abortion.  *  *  *  The  extent  of  tbe  punishment  which  could  be  imposed  upon 
you  would  be  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  seven  years.  The  full  term 
would  bave  been  inflicted  bad  it  not  been  for  tbe  fact  that,  since  the  conviction, 
you  bave  made  such  an  atonement,  and  placed  your  means  in  such  a  position, 
as  to  provide  for  a  wife  who  for  years  you  have  abandoned.  I  will  be  lenient 
with  you  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  be  maintained,  for  her  condition  is 
such  tbat  she  is  unable  to  support  herself.  As  you  bave  complied  with  tbe  sug- 
gestion of  tbe  court,  I.  shall  impose  upon  you  the  lowest  sentence  tbat  tbe  law 
will  permit.  Tbe  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you  be  imprisoned  in  the  State 
Prison  for  the  term  of  four  years." 

This  address  is  less  edifying  than  the  first.  We  will  add,  in  refer- 
ence to  both  cases,  that  while  it  may  be  wise  to  assign  a  milder 
punishment  to  the  crime  of  destroying  life  by  procuring  abortion  than 
is  enforced  in  other  varieties  of  murder,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  crime 
is  more  effectually  repressed  by  certainty  rather  than  severity  of  pun- 
ishment, there  can  be  no  reason  for  not  meting  out  the  full  punishment 
of  murder  to  the  abortionist  whose  nefarious  interference  results  in  the 
death  of  the  mother  as  well  as  of  her  offspring.  This  distinction  is 
recognized  in  England,  where,  although  the  punishment  of  criminal 
abortion  is  transportation,  a  man  was  convicted  and  executed  for  mur- 
der, a  few  years  since,  because  in  an  attempt  to  procure  abortion  he 
wounded  the  uterus,  whence  gangrene  and  the  death  of  the  mother 
resulted.* 


[From  the  Hedieal  Chronicle  of  Montreal.] 
PROFESSIONAL  8ECRE87. 

The  relations  of  a  physician  to  those  who  faTor  him  with  their 
confidence  are  of  so  intimate  a  nature;  he  has  so  many  opportunities 
to  become  acquainted  with  matters,  occurring  in  families,  that  ought 
to  be  held  sacred  by  him  and  remain  securely  locked  in  the  deepest 

*  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  3d  Am.  ed.,  p.  378.  See  also,  for  similar 
eases,  Medical  Gazette,  zzzyi,  102;  xly,  693. 
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recesses  of  his  bosom ;  he  is  so  often  selected  as  the  confidant  to  whom 
the  wretched,  sorrowful,  and  repentant  intrust  their  tale  of  guilt, 
remorse,  and  grief,  it  becomes  him  to  be  a  man  of  extended  sym- 
pathies and  high  nncompromisable  honor  to  command  the  esteem  of 
his  patients,  and  make  them  feel  that  their  simplest  as  well  as  greatest 
secrets  are  perfectly  safe  in  his  keeping.  From  the  earliest  periods 
in  the  history  of  medicine  down  to  recent  times,  the  fathers  in  medi- 
cine, and  those  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  medical  neophyte 
for  the  practice  of  the  important  duties  of  his  profession,  have  thought 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  exact  an  oath  from  each  successful  candidate, 
that  he  would  never  betray  any  secret  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  or 
one  that  he  should  accidentally  become  cognizant  of,  professionally, 
ere  they  invested  him  with  the  authority  to  go  forth  into  the  busy 
world  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  physician  to  his  fellows.  It 
was  never  intended,  however,  that  a  medical  man  was  to  remain  silent 
whenever  facts  relating  to  fearful  crime,  such  as  murder,  either  accom- 
plished or  contemplated,  came  to  his  knowledge.  No  oath  could  be 
binding  on  a  man,  or  warrant  him  in  assisting  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice.  Under  such  circumstances  silence  would  be  criminal,  and 
make  hhn  accessory  to  the  fact.  Instead  of  meriting  praise  for 
keeping  secrets  of  that  nature,  he  would  rather  deserve  the  execrations 
of  society. 

An  event  has  lately  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  community,  and  involves  the 
question  of  the  betrayal  of  trust  on  the  part  of  a  physician.  We  pro- 
pose laying,  in  brief  terms,  the  facts  of  the  case  before  our  readers, 
with  our  views  on  the  subject.  The  notorious  Mrs.  Cunningham, 
alias  Mrs.  Burdell,  who  a  short  time  since  was  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Harvey  Burdell,  and  acquitted,  has  lately  attempted  the  per- 
petration of  a  criminal  fraud,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
whole  of  the  late  Dr.  BurdelFs  property.  It  appears  that  while  this 
lady  was  confined  in  the  Tombs  awaiting  her  trial  for  murder,  she 
caused  it  to  be  announced  that  she  was  pregnant  with  child,  and  that 
in  due  time  an  heir  would  be  born  to  Dr.  BurdelPs  estate.  Her  per- 
sonal appearance  justified  the  assertion,  and,  at  her  request,  Judge 
Dean  gave  an  official  notification  of  the  circumstance.  Mrs.  C.  next 
consulted  Dr.  XJhl,  who  would  appear  to  have  been  her  medical 
adviser,  and  desired  to  .engage  his  services.  Subsequently  she  told 
him  that  her  pregnancy  was  a  pretence,  but  that  if  he  would  aid  her 
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in  carrying  ont  her  plans  to  a  successful  issue,  one  thousand  dollars 
would  be  his  fee.  The  services  of  one  Dr.  Catlin,  an  individual  whom 
Mrs.  Cunningham  professes  **  to  have  in  her  power,"  were  also  secured 
for  the  interesting  occasion.  Dr.  Uhl  apparently  assented,  but  his 
conscience  not  feeling  very  easy,  he  immediately  informed  District 
Attorney  Hall  of  everything  that  had  transpired.  By  the  advice  and 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Hall,  Dr.  Uhl  entered  enthusiastically 
into  Mrs.  C's  plans,  with  the  view  of  exposing  the  attempted  fraud 
and  bringing  the  guilty  ones  to  justice.  *'  To  carry  on  the  project,  he 
represented  that  he  had  the  good  luck  to  have  found  a  woman  who 
was  about  being  confined  in  Elm.  Street,  who  would  part  with  her 
baby.  She  was  neither  to  see  or  know  Mrs.  Cunningham,  and  there- 
fore there  could  be  no  possibility  of  any  unpleasant  developments. 
Apartments  were  procured  at  190  Elm  Street,  and  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Hall  for  the  proper  reception  of  a  lying-in  woman.  Meantime 
officers  Dilks,  Hopkins,  Speight,  and  Walsh  were  detached  to  keep  a 
close  look-out  in  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Hall  assisted  himself  on  Monday 
in  perfecting  arrangements.  An  infant  that  had  been  born  on  Satur- 
day was  engaged  from  its  mother  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  marked  by 
lunar  caustic,  and  otherwise  identified,  and  a  nurse  engaged.  Dr. 
Uhl  was  to  be  at  Elm  Street  to  deliver  over  the  baby  to  the  Sister  of 
Charity  who  was  to  call  for  it. 

All  things  being  ready,  Mrs.  Cunningham  was  notified  that  the 
heir  was  born,  and  she  said  she  would  send  a  lady  (whose  name  she 
refused  to  give)  to  look  at  the  place,  so  as  to  know  where  to  go  at  a 
later  hour.  Dr.  Uhl  stationed  himself  at  190  Elm  Street,  and  kept 
watch  for  the  lady  who  was  to  be  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  premises; 
and  in  a  short  time  a  person  made  her  appearance,  passed  by  and  in- 
spected the  place.  That  lady,  although  in  the  disguise  of  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  Dr.  Uhl  recognized  as  Mrs.  Cunningham  herself.  As  soon 
as  she  had  left  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Uhl  again  visited  No.  31  Bond 
Street,  when  Mrs.  Cunningham  called  a  lady,  whom  Dr.  Uhl  recog- 
nized as  her  sister,  (Mrs.  Burns,)  into  the  room,  and  asked  her  if  she 
was  ready  to  go  for  the  child,  when  Mrs.  Burns  asked  for  the  dark 
dress,  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  told  her  where  it  was.  It  was  then 
arranged  by  Mrs.  C.  and  the  doctor  that  he  should  go  to  No.  190 
Elm  Street,  and  wait  at  the  front  hall  till  the  lady  to  be  sent  should 
come ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  mistake  in  the  matter,  the  lady  was 
to  carry  a  white  handkerchief  in  her  hand.    After  waiting  about 
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fifteen  minutes,  the  lady  appeared  who  had  previously  reconnoitred 
the  premises,  carrying,  as  agreed  upon,  a  white  handkerchief  in  her 
hand.     The  lady  wore  a  long  black  dress,  and  a  hood  or  close  bonnet, 
after  the  style  worn  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity — her  face  being  almost 
covered;  but  from  her  manner,  form,  and  general  bearing.  Dr.  Uhl 
again  recognized  her  to  be  none  other  than  Mrs.  Cunningham  herself. 
Dr.  Uhl  asked  her  if  she  had  come  for  the  child.     She  made  no  reply, 
but  followed  him  up  stairs  to  the  door  of  the  room.     The  light  burnt 
dimly  on  the  centre  table,  the  door  which  opened  into  the  adjoining 
room  displayed  the  foot  of  a  cot  on  which  the  sick  mother  was  sup- 
posed to  be  prostrate.     Mrs.  Cunningham  only  looked  in,  but  a  glance 
must  have  satisfied  her  all  was  right;  the  nurse,  Mary  Regan,  sat 
with  the  child  in  her  lap,  the  basket  at  her  feet;  as  Mrs.  Cunningham 
presented  herself,  she  was  asked  if  she  came  for  the  child;  as  agreed 
npon,  she  shook  her  handkerchief  in  reply;  the  next  instant  the  "little 
thing''  was  placed  in  the  basket  and  handed  through  the  partially 
opened  door,  and  Mrs.  C.  hurriedly  left  the  house.     Dr.  Uhl  then 
started  for  home,  leaving  those  engaged  with  him  in  the  plot  to 
attend  to  Mrs.  Cunningham's  movements.    The  doctor  had  been  at 
home  but  a  brief  period,  when  he  received  a  summons  through  a 
gentleman  (a  stranger)  to  repair  immediately  to  31  Bond  Street,  as 
Mrs.  Burdell  was  then  suffering  with  labor  pains.     On  arriving  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  he  was  conducted  to  a  darkened  room, 
where  Mrs.  Cumninghara  was  in  bed  and  apparently  in  great  suffer- 
ing.    Dr.  Catlin  and  Mrs.  Burns,  sister  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  were 
present.     Dr.  Catlin  brought  in  a  pail  containing  blood,  with  which 
the  sheets  were  saturated;  and,  in  due  time,  after  considerable  groan- 
ing and  moaning,  the  expectant  heir  was  brought  forth  and  transferred 
over  to  the  nurse,  Jane  Bell,  who  washed  and  dressed  it,  while  the 
doctors  went  through  the  process  of  bandaging  the  suffering  but 
delighted  mother;  who  took  occasion  to  exclaim,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, that  "  she  had  put  her  trust  in  God,  and  in  return  he  had  been 
pleased  to  favor  her  !"     At  this  stage.  Dr.  Uhl  left  the  house  and 
the  case  to  the  charge  of  others,  who  were  on  hand  at  the  door.     All 
this  farce  was  performed  on   Monday  night,  between   eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock.     At  half  past  eight  the  policemen  in  the  secret  took 
their  stations,  Capt.  Dilks  in  Broadway  opposite  Bond  Street,  Capt. 
Speight  opposite  Burdell's  house.     Capt.  Hopkins  took  up  his  station 
in  the  alley  which  leads  from  the  rear  of  31  Bond  into  Bleecker  Street, 
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when  he  was  mistaken  for  a  burglar,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the 
neighborhood.  Capt.  Speight  saw  Mrs.  Cunningham  come  out  of  the 
house,  followed  her  tq  Elm  Street,  and  saw  her  return  to  Bond  Street, 
the  basket  containing  the  baby  in  her  possession.  The  policemen 
then  took  their  stations  in  front  of  the  house  to  observe  who  went  in 
or  out.  Among  the  latter  was  Catherine  Bell,  the  nurse.  Dr.  Catlin, 
and  lastly  Dr.  XJhl.  About  twelve  o^clock  at  night  the  police  started 
towards  Broadway,  when  they  met  District  Attorney  Hall,  Capt. 
Dilks,  Dr.  Montagnie,  and  Ofl&cers  Smith,  Wilson,  and  Walsh. 

After  a  little  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  Capt.  Dilks  and  Dr. 
Montagnie  should  go  to  31  Bond  Street,  and  state  that  they  had 
heard  that  a  curious  delivery  had  taken  place,  and  that  they  wanted 
to  see  that  all  was  right.  Two  women  answered  the  summons,  and 
stated  that  Mrs.  Cunningham  was  too  sick  to  be  seen.  The  women 
then  went  up  stairs,  and  the  men  followed.  Before  reaching  what 
was  Dr.  BurdelPs  bedroom,  the  women  opened  the  door  and  said, 
"  Mrs.  Burdell,  here  are  two  gentlemen  who  want  to  see  you."  She 
said,  "  Shut  the  door;  they  can't  come  in."  Dilks  immediately  went 
in  and  said,  "  Madam,  we  don't  wish  to  interrupt  you  seriously,  bnt 
we  have  heard  that  you  have  been  delivered  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire."  The  light  was  then  down; 
they  turned  it  up,  and  saw  by  her  side  a  sleeping  infant.  Dr. 
Montagnie  recognized  it  as  the  child  he  had  carried  to  Elm  Street. 
He  had  previously  marked  it  with  a  little  lunar  caustic  under  each 
armpit  and  under  each  ear,  marks  which  did  not  appear  until  next 
day.  He  had  also  cut  the  umbilical  cord  anew,  and  retied  it  with  the 
edging  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  which  there  could  be  no  mistaking. 

Dr.  Montagnie  said  to  Mrs.  Cunningham,  "  Whose  child  is  this  ?" 
She  said,  "  It  is  my  child."  He  asked  if  it  was  the  child  of  Dr.  Bur- 
dell. She  said,  f  Yes,  of  course!  whose  else  could  it  be?  I  am  his 
widow." 

Almost  immediately  Dilks  came  down  to  the  door,  and  the  police 
went  up  stairs.  Those  present  were  apprehensive  that  the  child  might 
be  killed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  away  from  her  at  all 
hazards.  She  said,  *'  Don't  take  my  babyl"  and  the  woman  persisted 
in  saying,  "  You  must  not  take  this  baby;  it  is  Mrs.  BurdelPs  baby." 
One  of  the  police  asked,  "  Where  is  the  basket  that  it  was  brought 
here  in  ?"  She  said,  "  There  is  no  basket  in  the  place."  A  police- 
man then  said,  "  There  was  no  use  making  any  disturbance  about  it; 
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the  doctors  were  arrested,  and  everything  was  found  oat;  the  child 
belonged  to  the  Bellevae  Hospital.  The  hospital  clothes  had  been 
taken  from  it,  and  new  and  elegant  apparel,  evidently  made  for  the 
purpose,  had  been  put  upon  it.  In  the  back  room — the  room  in  which 
Dr.  Burdell  was  murdered — the  police  found  the  remains  of  a  lunch. 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  Cunningham  still  persisted  that  she  had  been  in 
labor,  and  was  suffering  with  after-pains.  The  basket  could  not  be 
found,  high  or  low.  The  after-birth  that  Dr.  Montagnie  brought 
from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  was  there;  a  pail  of  bullock's  blood  was 
found,  and  the  sheets  smeared  with  blood." 

Now,  the  question  which  has  been  mooted  in  the  United  States,  in 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Uhl,  viz:  Was  he  warranted  in  betray- 
ing secrets  revealed  to  him  professionally?  is,  we  conceive,  easily 
answered.  Mrs.  Cunningham  contemplated  the  commission  of  a 
crime  which  would,  if  successfully  carried  out,  have  seriously  injured 
the  interests  of  other  parties.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  plot  that  a  physician  should  be  made  cognizant  of  the 
whole  details,  and  induced  to  work  in  harmony  with  others.  What- 
ever guilt  was  attachable  to  any  one  concerned  in  the  criminal  act 
would  be  equally  attachable  to  him.  When  Mrs.  Cunningham,  there- 
fore, informed  Dr.  Uhl  of  the  fraud  which  she  intended  to  perpetrate, 
and  requested  him  to  become  a  party  to  it  by  an  attendance  on  her 
during  the  pretended  accouchement,  she  virtually  asked  him  to 
criminate  himself  by  aiding  her  to  play  the  villain.  The  oath  which 
Dr.  Uhl  subscribed  to  on  the  day  of  his  graduation  was  never  intend- 
ed to  impose  silence  on  him  under  such  circumstances.  His  duty  to 
himself,  to  society,  and  to  the  miserable  woman  was  perfectly  clear. 
When  the  proposition  was  made,  he  ought  immediately  to  have 
declined  having  anything  to  do  with  it;  he  should  have  given  her 
distinctly  to  understand  that  he  would  not  consider  himself  bound  to 
withhold  his  evidence  against  her  in  the  event  of  the  crime  being 
committed;  and  lastly,  he  should  have  seriously  warned  her  against 
the  criminal  course  she  intended  to  pursue.  In  neglecting  to  act  in 
this  manner,  pursuing,  indeed,  a  most  opposite  course,  and  not  in  be- 
traying professional  secrets,  has  Dr.  Uhl,  in  our  opinion,  acted  unpro- 
fessionally,  and  laid  himself  open  to  the  severest  censures  of  his 
confreres.  Instead  of  firmly  and  manfully  refusing  on  the  instant  to 
have  lot  or  part  in  the  fraud,  he  willfully  deceives  Mrs.  Cunningham 
by  accepting  with  apparent  eagerness  the  terms  of  her  proposition. 
39 
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He^not  only  does  this,  but  be  informs  Distriet  Attc^mej  Hall  of  what 
has  transpired,  at  whose  request,  moreover,  he  consents  to  act  out  a 
falsehood,  and  by  so  doing  lead  on  a  female  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  soch  an  act  is  either  morally  right, 
or  one  that  is  becoming  in  a  member  either  of  the  legal  or  medical 
profession.  It  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  all  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  and  to  aid  in  its  detection  when  committed,  but 
who  ever  tempts  his  fellow  to  do  a  criminal  action  by  placing  facilities 
in  his  way,  ought  certainly  to  be  considered  an  accessory,  and  judged 
accordingly.  Dr.  Uhl  has  acted  unprofessionally  also  in  becoming 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Hall,  a  sort  of  detective  or  spy  in  the  service  of 
that  gentleman.  Had  he,  when  he  lodged  information  with  the 
authorities,  washed  his  hands  of  all  further  connection  with  the  deceit, 
we  could  have  nothing  to  say  against  him;  but  by  becoming  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  every  move  in  the  deception,  he  prostituted  the  noble 
profession  to  which  he  belongs,  and  should,  as  a  punishment,  be  de- 
prived of  the  status  he  holds  in  that  profession. 


[From  the  Medicial  Chronicle  of  Montreal.] 
CKIMINAL  ABORTION. 

A  short  time  ago  a  charge  was  brought  against  a  Medical  Practi- 
tioner here  for  having  produced  Abortion ;  he  was  accordingly  handed 
over  to  justice,  and  the  result,  we  believe,  is  still  pending  his  future 
trial.  Without  desiring  to  engender  any  public  animosity  or  pre- 
judice against  the  degraded  oflFender,  we  conceive  that  the  subject 
in  its  general  bearings  as  a  crime  is  deserving  of  consideration,  from 
having  reason  to  know  that  there  are  doubts  abroad  concerning  the 
impropriety  of  the  oflFence,  as  well  as  mistaken  notions  of  the  degree 
of  punishment  it  deserves;  and  it  is  merely  in  relation  to  these  we 
offer  the  following  remarks,  moved  by  no  other  feeling  than  a  desire 
to  put  forth  matters  in  their  true  light. 

The  morality  of  the  ancients  was  very  low,  and  but  little  compunc- 
tion was  felt  by  them  in  destroying  the  offspring  at  an  early  age  after 
its  development  had  begun.  But  their  ignorance  often  would  ex- 
tenuate their  monstrosity,  for  they  did  not  in  many  cases  believe  that 
the  embryo  received  vitality  till  a  period  remoter  than  the  time  when 
the  miscarriage  had  been  induced.  The  earliest  statement  of  the  in- 
<ieption  of  life  among  their  records,  is  by  Hippocrates,  or  rather  by 
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the  writer  of  a  tract  assigned  to  him,  who  held  that  the  foetus  was 
not  endowed  with  life  till  30  days  after  conception  if  it  were  a 
male,  and  42  days  after  if  a  female.  Others,  however,  fixed  npon  a 
more  advanced  date,  and  even  the  learned  Zaochias,  the  Boman 
MedicoJnrist,  doubled  the  period,  and  settled  npon  60  days. 

It  is  pleasant  to  contrast  with  these  reminiscences  of  the  dark  ages 
the  extent  of  our  present  belief,  founded  upon  more  exact  science  and 
intimate  inquiry.  We  now  contend  that  vitality  immediately  succeeds 
conception — the  new  being  enjoys  existence  from  its  first  develop- 
ment, and  from  the  first  moments  of  genesis  is  manifested,  in  a 
progressive  growth,  Ian  active  life.  And  this  is  no  mere  scientific 
abstrusity,  but  a  doctrine  enforced  by  legislation.  The  law  recog- 
nizes the  life  of  the  foetus  in  uterv  matris,  as  the  phrase  is,  she  admits 
the  propriety  of  the  unborn  offspring  to  her  protection,  and  affords  it 
the  justice  which  its  entity  demands  when  injured.  And  moreover, 
she  allows  that  life  begins  from  the  earliest  period  of  existence;  in 
short,  she  sanctions  the  modem  propositions  we  have  first  contended 
for.  By  the  law,  an  infant  is  the  inheritor  of  real  estate  from  the 
moment  of  its  conception;  its  existence  being  made  to  date  from  its 
earliest  germination,  and  to  extend  throughout  the  whole  time  of  its 
intra-uterine  abode:  the  embryo  is  thus  clearly  alive,  legally,  ah  initio^ 
for  it  may  be  invested  at  its  conception  with  the  inheritance  and  the 
rights  appertaining  to  the  o^er  of  real  estate. 

The  most  important  consequences  follow  by  the  law's  admission  of 
the  propriety  of  the  unborn  offspring  to  her  protection,  and  its  right 
to  the  justice  which  its  entity  demands  when  injured;  and  of  this  a 
still  further  example  is  famished  by  our  present  subject.  We  find,  in 
the  criminal  code,  that  if  injury  be  done  the  foetus  it  is  avenged:  if 
such  violence  be  used  towards  the  mother  that  the  child  die  in  conse- 
quence, the  crime  of  Feticide  is  committed,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
heinous  misdemeanor.  This  is  Abortion;  and  here  we  would  remind 
all  who  are  tempted,  and  physicians  often  are  tempted  by  patients 
themselves,  of  the  great  peril  to  which  the  "  heinous"  practice  if  effect- 
ed would  expose  them.  According  to  Canadian  law,  whoever  is 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be 
imprisoned  at  hard  labor  in  the  Provincial  Penitentiary  for  the  time 
of  his  natural  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to 
be  imprisoned  in  any  other  prison  or  {dace  of  confinement  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years.     Attempts  are  frequently  ma^ 
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to  establish  degrees  o{  criminalitj.    The  severe  punishment  above 
specified  is  alleged  to  be  condign  when  the  mother  is  qnick  with 
child;  and  for  the  same  offence  at  an  antecedent  period  of  preg- 
nancy, no  express  measure  of  infliction  has  been  specifically  ap- 
portioned.   But  such  a  distinction,  in  the  case  of  Feticide  or  Foetus 
murder,  is  about  as  unpardonable  as  it  would  be  to  divide  Homicide 
into  shades  of  culpability  according  to  the  age  of  the  perton  killed; 
awarding  a  less  heavy  punishment  to  the  murderer  of  a  boy  than  to 
the  murderer  of  a  man,  because — and  no  better  reason  is  given  for 
the  mitigation  of  sentence  against  abortionists  before  quickening — the 
boy  was  an  Immature  man.     Quickening  does  not  show  an  inception 
of  life,  but  is  merely  a  manifestation,  and  a  late  one,  too,  of  life — late, 
because  so  long  delayed  as  to  have  been  forestalled  by  many  other 
vital  signs  equally  reliable.     Quickening,  rather  than  being  the  ex- 
ponent of  life,  is  an  evidence  of  viability,  and  therefore  declares  that 
the  child  has  acquired  such  an  amount  of  organic  power  as  to  have 
an  aptitude  for  sustaining  an  extra-uterine  existence  or  separate  main- 
tenance— and  that  previously  this  power  had  not  sufficiently  grown 
to  produce  the  movements  that  give  it  character.    This  view  is  well 
attested  by  the  correspondence  that  holds  between  the  periods  of 
viability  and  those  of  quickening  commonly  admitted.    Ramsbotbam, 
as  an  authority,  says  quickening  generally  occurs  **  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  commencement  of  the  fifth  month,"  t.  e.  it  now  first 
supervenes;  and  early  though  this  be  for  a  personal  survivorship,  yet 
facts  show  that  there  are  instances  of  life-continuing  children  even 
then.    There  are  three  cases  of  children  being  born  at  the  5th  month 
of  utero-gestation  who  continued  to  live  for  some  time.    The  first  of 
these  was  seen  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  of  Dublin — it  only  lived  a  few 
minutes.    The  second  by  Mr.  Symthe,  and  it  lived  for  12  hours:  from 
peculiar  circumstances  it  was  clear  that  the  mother  of  the  infant  was 
correct  in  respect  to  dates,  and  the  case  is  received  as  authentic  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  records  it  in  his  Manual  of  Jurisprudence!    The 
third  is  that  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  on  account  of  whose  early  birth  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  decreed  that  the  infant  at  5  months  possessed  that 
capability  of  living  to  the  ordinary  period  of  human  existence  which 
the  laws  of  France  required  for  establishing  its  title  to  inheritance. 
Now,  if  we  descend  the  scale  of  uterine  longevity  we  arrive  at  the 
next  period — between  the  4th  and  5th  months — and  even  here  two 
cases  of  viability  appear.    One,  that  of  Fortunio  Liceti,  an  Italian 
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physician,  who  was  born  between  the  4th  and  6th  months  of  utero- 
gestation,  and  who  attained  the  age  of  80  years;  and  a  case  mentioned 
in  Taylor  (Op.  Cit.)  of  a  child  born  at  the  4th  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  living. 

With  the  natural  doubts  that  some  of  these  statements  prifna  facie 
arouse  about  their  credibility,  we  have  nothing  to  do;  for  if  we  merely 
receive  them  unitedly,  one  single  fallacy,  or  even  individual  excep- 
tions, cannot  destroy  the  general  veracity:  and  through  this  the 
original  or  leading  truth  is  substantiated.  They  prove  that  to  limit 
the  extreme  punishment  of  Abortion  id  the  time  of  quickening,  is  to 
avenge  the  death  not  of  a  living  but  of  a  viable  child.  The  funda- 
mental object  must  then  elude  legal  cognizance;  for  the  desire  is  not 
to  preserve  life,  and  murder  ceases  to  be  the  destruction  of  life;  but 
the  endeavor  is  to  substitute  in  each  instance  for  this  great  principle 
— i,  e.  life — one  of  its  less  proximate  acts.  The  law  incarcerates  the 
Abortionist  most  long,  not  so  much  because  the  child  had  life  as 
because  it  moved,  and  not  that  it  was  made  dead,  but  rather  because 
it  could  no  longer  quicken.  The  defectiveness  of  Juridical  discrimina- 
tion in  these  cases  is  rendered  yet  more  evident  by  the  above  data. 
They  fix  upon  the  5th  month,  at  least  as  an  indisputable  term  of  life; 
and  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  our  imputing  viability  to 
other  children  at  that  period.  Plain  though  this  be,  still  we  cannot 
always  be  guided  by  even  such  a  rule  in  criminal  cases,  as  in  these  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law  may  yet  be  defied ;  for  it  may  happen  that 
although  the  age  of  the  pregnancy  has  been  definitely  ascertained, 
the  usual  period  of  quickening  has  transpired  without  this  event  ac- 
cruing. So  that  in  reality  there  is  no  safety  in  the  legal  protection 
of  children  in  utero  whose  mothers  do  not  feel  quickening  till  later 
than  the  5th  month — an  accident  by  no  means  improbable,  as  this  sign 
of  gestation  is  often  very  retarded  in  its  appearance,  and  sometimes 
never  once  supervenes;  and  although  there  be  the  general  similarity 
before  shown,  between  it  and  viability,  in  point  of  time,  there  is  no 
correspondence  as  regards  mutual  indication,  for  the  offspring  may  be 
viable  when  the  mother  does  not  experience  quickening. 

We,  therefore,  claim  an  equal  punishment  for  abortion  at  whatever 
period  of  life  this  diabolical  act  may  be  criminally  perpetrated,  for  in 
our  eyes  the  murder  is  as  true  at  one  age  as  at  another,  and  to  us 
the  embryo  with  its  growing  faculties  is  as  sacred  an  object  for  pre- 
servation as  its  more  developed,  because  elder,  neighbor. 
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[From  the  Medioal  Independent.] 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Id  our  Angast  issae  we  laid  before  our  readers  a  sdedion  entitled 
**  The  American  System  of  Medical  Education,^'  and  indulged,  in  our 
editorial,  in  a  train  of  thought  called  forth  by  the  wants  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  State  University.  We  propose  now  to  continue 
the  subject,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  reforms  which  are  generally 
needed  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  United  States — or,  to  adopt  the 
figure  contained  in  the  above-named  article,  to  point  out  the  shaky 
timbers  in  that  grand  old  bridge — American  Medical  Education. 
Fully  agreeing  with  the  writer  of  the  article,  that  the  changes  in 
this  structure  must  be  gradual,  we  propose  to  direct  attention  only  to 
the  most  defective  pieces — ^those  which,  if  not  replaced  by  better 
material,  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole  structure,  and  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  passing  student  into  the  foaming  and  filthy  pool  of 
quackish  ignorance  below. 

FirMt — The  point  which  principally  requires  the  attention  of  the 
committee  (of  inspection)  appointed  by  the  National  Association,  is 
either  the  entire  absence  or  extremely  shaky  condition  of  the  timber 
— dinical  teaching.  It  is  absent  in  some  instances,  too  small,  too 
short,  too  rotten  and  frail  in  others — perfect  in  none.  The  place 
which  it  occupies  in  the  structure  is  too  unimportant.  It  should  be 
of  sufficient  length  to  span  the  last  chasm  over  which  the  novitiate 
passes  to  enter  upon  and  assume  the  life-important  responsibilities  of 
professional  practice;  audit  should  constitute  the  grand  supporting 
arch  of  this  portion  of  the  structure. 

To  drop  the  figure,  clinical  instruction  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
present  want  of  the  American  Medical  Student.  It  is  simply  absurd; 
to  talk  of  making  even  moderately  qualified  practitioners  of  medicme, 
without  observation  at  the  bedside.  It  is  cruel  to  permit  that  obser- 
vation to  be  made,  for  the  first  time,  after  the  student  has  passed  from 
under  the  guidance  of  his  instructors.  Community  have  a  right  to 
demand  legal  protection  in  this  respect;  and  shall  it  be  said  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  it  sets  itself  against  the  reform  of  an  evil  of 
this  magnitude  ?  This  cannot  be  said — for  the  great  body  of  medical 
^eemen  is  unanimous  in  its  favor.  A  few  country  schools  (and,  to 
the  honor  of  the  profession,  but  very  few)  assume  to  doubt  the  feasi- 
bility of  affording  clinical  advantages  for  alL  But  even  their  doubts 
acknowledge  its  importance;  and,  in  r^ard  to  praetscability,  let  the 
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National  Association  call  for  the  me^nrei  and  let  the  leading. citj 
schools  extend,  amplify,  and  perfect  their  nrraqgements  for  cUqieal 
teaching,  and  assumed  donbts  must  vanish  and  opposition  cease. 
Professional  sentiment  on  this  sul^'ect  is  righi,  and  cannot  be  too 
imperative. 

We  have  plainly  intimated,  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  given 
to  this  branch  of  instruction,  even  in  those  schools  which  possessed 
the  necessary  advantages.  This  statement  is  but  too  true,  and  upon 
it  are  based  the  attempts  at  argument  of  the  few  who  assume  to 
doubt  the  practicability  of  general  hospital  instruction.  But  imper- 
fectly as,  in  many  instances,  hospital  instruction  is  carried  out,  its 
advantages  are  such  as  can  be  supplied  by  no  other  means.  Imper- 
fect as  it  is,  it  affords  an  argument  only  in  favor  of  amplification. 
Let  the  present  plan  of  hospital  instruction  be  elaborated,  and  let  one 
year's  attendance  thereupon  be  one  of  the  requisites  for  graduation. 
Let  no  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  Degree  be  admitted  to  an  examina- 
tion until  he  has  complied  with  this  requisition.  A  tithe  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  medical  charities  are  not  yet  realized 
by  the  hospitals  of  this  country.  Let  hospital  attendance  become  a 
requisite  for  graduation,  and  an  adequate  plan  of  hospital  instruction 
will  be  elaborated  to  meet  the  requisition. 

Second — Lecture  terms  must  be  increased  in  length.  Ours  is  a 
progressive  and  accumulating  science.  The  amount  of  instruction  to 
be  imp£u:ted  is  constantly  increasing;  and  the  idea  of  giving  a  Com- 
plete course  on  surgery,  or  practice  of  medicine,  in  one  hundred 
lectures,  cariTiot  be  realized.  This,  too,  is  true  of  several  other  branch- 
es, grouped  together  under  the  professorial  titles  adopted  in  our 
colleges.  If  four  months  were  required  when  the  present  college 
system  was  adopted,  twelve  are  not  more  than  sufficient  now.  Three- 
fourths  of  that  period,  at  least,  should  be  adopted  as  the  lecture  term. 

Third — Increased  term  of  pupilage  is  another  reform,  in  which 
both  community  and  profession  are  deeply  interested.  The  same 
reasons  which  we  have  advanced  for  extension  of  the  lecture  term, 
Apply  to  this  proposition  also.  There  is  too  much  comprised  in  a 
complete  medical  education  to  be  acquired  by  ordinary  men  in  less 
than  four  year.  Every  educated  medical  man  feels  the  truth  and 
force  of  this  position. 

We  cease  here.  We  have  pointed  out  those  which  appear  to  us 
the  three  frailest  timbers  in  the  8tructai?e — clinical  instructiop,  le^th 
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of  term,  and  period  of  pnpilage.  Let  them  be  replaced  by  material 
of  the  highest  order,  perfect  in  adaptation  and  adjostment;  and, 
timber  by  timber,  let  as  inspect,  from  onr  different  stand-points,  the 
whole  strnctnre — so  shall  renovation  be  gradual,  effective,  and  har- 
monious. G. 


[From  the  Iowa  Kedieal  Joamal.] 
PROF.  N.  B.  DAVIS'  LETTER. 
We  insert  below  the  honorable  and  manly  reply  of  Prof.  N.  S. 
Davis  to  the^  Board  of  Health  of  Chicago,  who  had  appointed  him 
consulting  physician  to  the  new  City  Hospital.  The  rebuke  Prof.  D. 
thus  administers  to  the  ofiScial  guardians  of  the  public  health  of 
Chicago,  might  well  be  applied  to  those  of  a  majority  of  our  cities. 
We  may  remark  that  the  assignment  of  certain  wards  of  the  Chicago 
Hospital  to  the  medical  care  of  HomcBopathists  is  rendered  most 
glaringly  absurd  when  we  remember  that  these  globulists  have  just 
signally  failed  in  sustaining  a  hospital  under  their  own  exclusive 
charge,  and  have  abandoned  it.    But  here  is  the  letter: 

Chicago,  July  13, 1857. 
To  the  Hon,  Board  of  Health  qf  Chicago: 

Gentlemen — I  had  the  honor  on  Saturday  evening  to  receive  from 
your  secretary  a  communication  informing  me  that  I  had  been  select- 
ed as  one  of  the  "  consulting  physicians  of  the  Allopathic  Medical 
Board,"  designed  to  take  charge  of  a  part  of  the  new  City  Hospital. 

Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  the  public  health 
and  welfare  of  our  city,  although  my  time  is  fully  occupied,  and  I  am 
already  bestowing  daily  gratuitous  services  on  one  hospital,  which 
admits  an  average  of  500  patients  annually,  I  would  cheerfully  assume 
the  discharge  of  such  additional  duties  as  your  proffered  appointment 
would  impose,  had  it  been  offered  to  me  in  an  unobjectionable  man- 
ner. But  you  ask  me  to  become  consulting  physician  to  an  "  AUo- 
pathic  Medical  Board."  The  word  "allopathy,"  as  applied  to 
medicine,  means  a  system  of  curing  disease  by  contraries;  that  is,  by 
setting  up  one  disease  in  the  system  to  eradicate  or  cure  another. 
Although  I  have  diligently  studied  and  practiced  medicine  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  know  of  no  such  system 
of  medicine,  and  am  profoundly  ignorant  of  any  class  of  men  who 
pretend  to  practice  any  such  system. 

The  word  itself,  as  applied  to  the  great  body  of  physicians,  conveys 
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a  libelous  falsehood,  which  I  will  never  sanction  by  accepting  any  ap- 
pointment with  which  it  is  associated. 

Tnie  and  legitimate  medicine  acknowledges  no  pathy — no  ism — no 
exclosive  dogma  of  visionary  enthusiasts;  bat  it  consists  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  gathered  from  every  department  of  human  knowledge 
by  the  accnmulated  experience,  observation,  and  research  of  centuries, 
and  their  application  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

But  I  have  another  objection  to  accepting  the  honor  you  offer. 
Whatever  professional  reputation  (if  any)  I  may  have  gained  by 
twenty  years  of  hard  labor,  would  necessarily  attach  moi^e  or  less  to 
any  public  institution  with  which  I  might  be  connected,  and  this,  too, 
without  reference  to  its  subdivisions  or  departments.  Hence  I  could 
not,  either  consistently  or  conscientiously,  allow  my  name  to  go  before 
the  public  in  connection  with  a  hospital,  a  part  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  accordance  with  an  exclusive  pathy  or 
pretended  system,  which  has  already  been  fully  tried  and  abandoned  in 
the  hospitals  of  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  If  your  honorable 
body  choose  to  make  use  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  who  may  fall  sick 
in  our  city,  (for  it  is  such  who  will  fill  all  public  hospitals,)  to  test  the 
merits  of  the  various  pathys,  and  isms,  and  humbugs  of  the  day,  you 
must  do  it  without  my  assistance  or  sanction. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  which  you  intended  to  con- 
fer, I  most  respectfully  decline  to  accept  it.  With  much  respect, 
yours,  etc.,  N.  S.  Davis. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

OUR  PHTLADEIiPHIA  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  2. 
Philadelphia,  Sept,  Idth,  185T. 

Dear  Gazette: — America  lacks  but  one  thing  to  place  medicine  on 
an  equal  footing  here  with  the  same  science  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
She  has  proved  herself  equal  to  Europe  in  the  pursuit  of  all  the  collateral 
sciences  which  support,  or  in  any  way  elucidate,  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine. And  while  she  has  presented  as  fine  a  field  as  there  is  in  the  world 
for  the  observation  of  disease,  and  its  effects  on  man  and  other 
animals,  she  has  yet  to  produce  a  clinical  teacher  worthy  of  her  ad- 
vantages, and  equal  to  the  present  demands  of  the  medical  sciences. 

Hippocrates  gathered  the  observations  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, and  built  upon  them  a  system  of  empirical  medicine  which 
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advuDciDg  sdence  has  not  been  able  to  OTerthrow.  Galen  enlarged 
the  borders  of  this  system;  Celsos  embellished  it  with  the  elegancies  of 
his  day;  Yesalios  corrected  many  errors  connected  with  anatomy; 
Paracelsns  made  improrements  in  the  directions  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  ;  and  a  host  of  others  in  Europe  and  Asia  hare  labored  to 
improve  the  snperstmctare  of  the  sage  of  Cos.  Eorope  daring  the 
last  half  century  has  had  a  number  of  great  clinical  instructors.  La- 
ennec,  Louis,  Andral,  Bronssais,  and  Kokitansky  are  names  familiar 
to  the  clinical  student  all  over  the  world,  hut  they  do  not  and  did 
not  belong  to  the  American  Continent. 

Rush  made  a  clearing  and  broke  ground  in  the  new  world  after  the 
manner  of  ihe  father  of  medicine,  but  the  vanities  of  science  drew  him 
aside  from  the  simplicity  of  his  great  prototype.  Since  his  day  no  mind 
has  arisen  with  sufficient  force  to  command  the  attention  of  the  wc^ld 
and  direct  its  enei^es  into  this  line  of  intellectual  pursuit.  We  now 
want  a  clinical  instmcton  We  want  a  man  that  will  combine  the  ac- 
quirements of  Rokitansky,  Louis,  Broussais,  smd  Rush,  with  the  phil- 
osophy of  Bacon,  to  build  up  a  true  system  of  medicine  in  the  new 
world. 

Specialties  are  good,  nay,  they  are  indispeasal^e,  but  specicJties  are 
but  the  handmaids  of  science,  and  must  always  be  subservient  to  the 
head  power  of  philosophy,  whose  broad  eye  must  look  into  and  esti- 
mate the  relative  value  of  things.  The  above  homily,  dear  Gazette, 
is  sim{^y  preliminary  to  a  few  thoughts  on  clinical  and  private  in- 
struction in  Philadelphia.  We  well  remember  when  public  clinical 
instruction  in  this  city  was  confined  to  two  institutions,  the  old  Alms 
House  (now  called  the  Philadelphia  Hospital)  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  The  Clinical  chairs  were  filled  by  the  professors  of  the 
University,  and  a  few  other  young  men  of  talent.  These  two  sources 
of  clinical  instruction  were  comparatively  ample  for  the  number  of 
students  which  then  visited  the  city,  and  no  complaint  was  made  of  a 
want  in  this  direction  until  the  Alms  House  was  moved  two  miles 
west,  into  Blockley,  over  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  distance  from 
Qnartier-Latin,  or  College  district,  to  the  Alms  House  is  so  great,  the 
difficulties  of  access  in  other  respects  so  considerable,  that  students 
will  not  attend;  and  this  source  of  instruction  has,  therefore,  in  a  great 
measure  been  cut  off  for  many  years. 

Spasmodic  attempts,  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
.establish  the  old  clinics  there,  have  invariably  failed,  and  not  until  the 
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dtj  ifi  larger,  or  one  or  more  Medical  Colleges  are  established  nearer 
the  Hospital,  will  these  difficultly  be  overcome.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  pity  that  the  immense  advantages  of  snoh  an  institntion  should 
be  more  or  less  lost  from  the  causes  above  named.  The  consequences 
of  the  loss  of  thb  source  of  instrnclaon  have  been  the  attempts  of  pub- 
lic and  private  teachers  to  establish  dispensaries  and  clinics  in  and 
about  the  colleges,  as  well  as  to  make  use  of  the  dispensaries  already 
established  for  clinical  instruction.  Br.  Qeo.  McOlellan's  popularity 
as  a  private  practitioner,  and  as  a  public  and  private  teacher,  drew  to 
his  office  large  numbers  of  sick  poor  and  others,  which  ^as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  admirable  clinic  in  the  Jefferson  College.  The 
old-fashioned  plan  of  office  pupilage  and  private  instruction  was  kept 
up  by  McClellan,  Parrish,  Hewston,  Physic,  and  others.  These  office 
clinics  became  in  due  time  college  dispensaries. 

The  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  founded  in  1193,  by  Dr.  Rush,  was 
taken  hold  of  by  a  number  of  educated  and  ambitious  young  men,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  its  r^ources  as  a  Clinical  School.  Patter- 
son, Bryan,  Qerhard,  Pepper,  Mutter,  Warrington  and  others,  on  the 
assurance  of  the  Manages  that  they  would  favor  the  project,  took  (Mce 
in  the  institution,  and  attempted  to  build  up  a  Clinical  School.  These 
gentlemen  labored  faithfully  for  several  years,  with  the  honest  purpose 
of  supplying  the  acknowledged  want  in  this  direction;  they  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  Managers  did  not  design  that  they  should  succeed. 
The  location  of  the  institution,  its  reputation  with  the  people,  with  the 
active  industry  of  these  young  gentlemen,  soon  told  in  large  sui^ical, 
medical,  and  obstetrical  clinics,  which,  however,  were  soon  wiped  away 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  dd  fogyism  and  sectarian  jealousy;  the  only 
clinic  that  remained,  and  still  lives,  is  the  Obstetric^,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Dr.  Warrington,  whoae /rt^n^/y  influences  with  the  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  were  potent  enough  to  disarm  all  op- 
position to  his  portion  of  the  enterprise. 

The  rest  of  the  Medical  Board  were  notified  to  quit  in  various 
ways.  Some  were  personally  insulted  and  bullied;  others  were  tied 
down  by  new  restrictions,  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  their  labor; 
and  others  had  thehr  names  unceremoniously  sicken  off  as  members 
of  the  Board. 

An  attempt  by  s(»ne  of  these  gentlemen  a  few  years  afterward  to 
remodel  this  narrow-minded  Board  of  Managers,  was  followed  by  a 
frreat  outcry,  wliieii  was  joraed  fa  by  the  Medicos  jmlous  of  the  repo- 
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tation  of  their  brethren,  with  hearty  good  will,  and  thus  the  old  Phil- 
adelphia Dispensary  fell  back  into  what  we  fear  will  prove  an  irre- 
corerable  Rip  Yan  Winkle  sleep. 

After  this,  Dr.  Bryan  and  one  or  two  of  his  medical  friends  started 
and  conducted  for  several  years  a  Olinic  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  city.  This  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  "  Moyamensing 
House  of  Industry;"  the  parties  engaged  in  it  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  State  Legislature,  and  apartments  in  the  above-named  House, 
with  every  convenience  for  a  dispensary.  The  southern  part  of  the 
city  was  districted  off,  and  a  large  Clinic  is  now  conducted  by  an  in- 
telligent Medical  Board,  to  which  medical  students  have  access.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  city  a  dispensary  has  been  established  through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Dr.  Elkinton  and  his  friends,  called  the 
"  Northern  Dispensary,"  which  is  also  accessible  to  students  for  Clini- 
cal and  Pharmaceutical  knowledge.  Besides  this  a  "western  Clinical 
Infirmary"  has  been  established  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
city,  on  the  plan  of  dividing  the  whole  of  the  practice  of  medicine  into 
several  specialties,  to  be  ultimately  organized  into  a  school,  where 
all  these  specialties  are  to  be  taught.  Lectures  are  already  announced 
on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  other  branches  will  shortly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Clinical  curricula. 

"  The  Northern  Clinical  Infirmary"  came  into  existence  last  win- 
ter, by  a  grant  of  the  City  Councils  of  the  use  of  a  building  for  the 
institution  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  (Button wood,  below 
Broad.)  This  is  organized  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  the  "  Western 
Clinical  Infirmary  " — has  already  a  large  number  of  out-door  patients, 
with  several  wards  nearly  ready  for  in-door  patients,  with  eight  or 
nine  intelligent  medical  gentlemen,  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  ready 
to  give  instruction  to  medical  students  in  the  several  branches  over 
which  they  preside.  This  institution  is  easy  of  access  from  the  Col- 
lege district.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  course,  will  be  open  as 
usual  during  the  winter  to  medical  students,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  from  12  to  S,  for  the  medical  and  surgical  clinics,  conduct- 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  institution.  We  learn  that,  during  the 
summer  season,  some  of  the  medical  men  of  the  hospital  conduct  pri- 
vate courses  of  instruction,  in  different  branches  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, after  the  manner  of  the  French  hospitals. 

Each  of  the  colleges  has,  of  course,  its  Clinic  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  from  12  to  2,  for  its  own  pupils.  These,  with  the  Clinic 
of  the  ''Obstetric  Institute,"  (late  Dr.  Warrington's,)  now  conducted 
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by  Drs.  Wilson  and  Corse,  embrace  all  that  exist  in  that  line  in  Phil- 
adelphia, as  far  as  we  know  of. 

The  stranger  faces  of  the  medical  students  begin  to  appear  in  our 
streets  and  at  our  Clinics.  The  medical  lecturers  are  all  at  their 
posts.  We  believe  none  have  this  summer  visited  Europe;  we  shall, 
therefore,  not  be  entertained  by  foreign  travel  in  the  introductions. 

The  weather  is  warm.  Autumnal  feVers  are  making  their  appear- 
ance; and  an  epidemic  influenza  is  choking  the  people  in  a  very  un- 
ceremonious manner.  Much  feeling  is  exhibited  here  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  Marshall  Hall,  but  no  public  demonstration  will  be  made 
in  the  matter.    Respectfully  yours,  Seneca. 

EDITOR'S    TA.BLE. 


More  than  200  Subscribers  have  forgotten  or 
neglected  to  remit  us  the  Two  Dollars  for  1857 — and 
over  100  delinquents  for  1856,  in  addition. 

The  trifling  sum  due  by  each  makes  an  aggregate 
which  is  no  trifle  to  us,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
dollars. 

As  two  more  numbers  conclude  this  volume,  we  give 
this  gentle  hint  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon  hear 
from  all  delinquents. 

Advance  payment  will  be  strictly  required  hereafter, 
and  if  any  fail  to  receive  the  Gazette  in  1858,  they  will 
know  the  reason. 

MEDICAL  BDUCATION  IN  NEW  70RK. 

The  regular  sessions  of  our  three  Medical  Colleges  will  have  com- 
menced before  our  next  issue,  as  the  preliminary  lectures  testify,  and 
as  indicated  by  the  busy  note  of  preparation,  of  which  each  of  the 
buildings  in  13th,  14th,  and  23rd  Streets  affords  evidence.  It  will, 
then,  soon  be  apparent  whether  the  clinical  and  other  advantages  of 
our  city,  the  chief  attractions  of  which  we  can  boast  and  of  which  we 
are  wont  to  make  a  noisy  demonstration,  will  succeed  any  better  this 
year  in  gathering  classes.  To  ''  hope  on  and  hope  ever,''  even  against 
hope,  is  manifestly  the  policy  of  all  concerned;  and  mangre  all  the 
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drawbacks  which  croakers  see  in  the  present  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  country,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  no  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  stndents  is  apprehended,  either  here  or  at  Philadelphia. 

Though  the  number  of  students  matriculated  in  any  college  is  by 
no  means  the  criterion  by  which  its  merits  onght  to  be  estimated,  yet 
the  strife  between  the  colleges  is  everywhere  made  upon  this  issue, 
and  the  chief  rivalry  is  simply  and  only  which  shall  appear  to  have 
the  largest  classes.  Hence  the  devices  resorted  to  in  thus  appearing, 
are  often  of  very  questionable  character,  and  jeopard,  if  they  do  not 
sacrifice,  the  good  name  of  the  parties;  while  the  business  of  medical 
teaching  degenerates  in  public  estimation  into  a  mere  mercenary 
trade. 

A  more  laudable  ambition  than  that  of  seeming  to  have  a  larger 
class  than  their  neighbors,  needs  to  be  inaugurated,  by  substituting 
therefor  an  effort  to  excel  in  imparting  thorough  instruction  to  their 
pupils,  whether  numbering  five  or  five  hundred.  .  Such  a  course  will 
ultimately  draw  large  classes  to  any  school,  in  any  city,  and  if  we  can 
read  the  future  aright,  it  will  soon  become  ''  manifest  destiny,"  as  all 
the  schools  will  learn,  that  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  and  reform 
in  this  respect  will  rally  to  the  standard  of  any  Faculty  a  respecta- 
ble class  of  the  right  kind  of  pupils. 

The  profession  of  the  country  have  spoken  and  will  continue  to 
speak,  and  they  have  the  right  to  be  heard.  If  they  any  longer  con- 
sent to  yield  the  right  of  introducing  novitiates  into  their  ranks  as 
equals,  to  the  medical  schools;  they  claim  that  it  shall  not  be  with- 
out adequate  training  and  thorough  qualifications,  which  it  is  notori- 
ous the  present  resources  and  regulations  of  the  colleges  do  not,  and 
cannot  furnish.  A  higher  standard  of  medical  education  than  was 
tolerated  twenty  years  ago,  is  demanded  by  the  advanced  and  advanc- 
ing state  of  the  profession  now,  and  the  creation  of  new  departments 
of  knowledge  then  untaught,  while  no  corresponding  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  colleges,  or  the  qualifications  for 
graduation. 

There  were  three  years  of  study,  seven  professorial  chairs,  a  four 
months'  course,  a  thesis  and  examination — all  required  forty  years 
ago;  and  wherein  does  the  present  system  of  teaching  excel  this  now, 
when  so  much  more  is  to  be  learned?  and  in  how  many  colleges  do  we 
find  even  equal  requisitions?  Hence  the  profession  cease  not  to  de- 
mand a  higher  grade  of  preliminary  knowledge^  an  increase  in  the  num^ 
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her  ofprofessorskips,  an  extension  of  the  college  cowrst,  fewer  leciures  in 
the  day,  actual  cHnical  teaching,  and  a  longer  term  of  study,  with  a  final 
examination  before  disinterested  censors. 

This  call  of  the  profession,  annnally  re-echoed  bj  the  American 
Medical  Association,  is  becoming  imperative,  and  mnst  be  heeded  by 
the  schools,  or  the  question  of  their  "  vested  rights  ^  will  be  mooted 
in  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  States,  and  their  diplomas  will  be  made 
mere  college  certificates,  as  they  often  are  de  facto,  and  no  longer 
carry  with  them  dejure  the  license  to  practice.  The  public  will  unite 
with  the  profession  in  the  reform,  which  will  promise  them  some  guar- 
antee that  their  physicians  have  been  better  trained  and  qualified  be- 
fore entering  upon  their  important  and  responsible  duties,  than  they 
find  the  present  race  of  graduates  to  be. 

That  University  or  College  in  New  York  or  elsewhere,  whose  Fac- 
nlty  will  organize  in  gdod  faith  on  the  basis  we  have  named,  and 
pledge  themselves  each  to  the  other,  and  unitedly  to  the  profession, 
that  they  will  carry  out  these  reforms,  will  soon  receive  the  formal 
endorsement  of  the  National  Association,  which  will  be  a  vantage 
ground,  which  in  the  end  will  amply  remunerate  them  for  the  early 
struggles  and  sacrifices  needful  in  inaugurating  the  reform.  The  pro- 
fession everywhere  will  be  bound  by  paramount  obligation  to  patron- 
ize such  a  school,  and  would  soon  give  it  the  preference  by  sending 
their  private  pupils  thither.  And  that  class  of  young  and  ardent 
students  of  medicine  whose  ambition  to  excel  is  superior  to  any  mere 
literary  distinction,  would  hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior 
means  of  instruction  which  would  then  be  provided.  If  the  ignorant 
and  clownish  herd,  now  so  often  chaffering  for  diplomas,  should  be  de- 
terred by  the  requisitions  of  longer  time  and  greater  expense,  there 
will  still  be  cheap  schools  enough  to  satisfy  their  utmost  aspirations. 


N.  A.  MEDICO-CHIRURaiCAL  REVIE^7. 

We  confess  ourselves  among  those  who  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  high  hopes  we  indulged  in  common  with  the  profession,  that  the 
new  periodical  with  the  high  sounding  patronymic  title  of  the  celebrated 
trans^atlantic  quarterly,  would  become  the  acknowledged  and  worthy 
leader  of  the  American  Medical  Press.  It  is  our  private  opinion, 
publicly  expressed,  that  it  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  Medical 
Examiner,  for  which  it  was  substituted  by  its  publishers;  and  that  it 
is  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  American  Journal  of  Medicine,  even  in 
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the  department  of  Reviews.  Nor  will  its  best  articles  compare  in 
point  of  number  or  merit  with  those  of  the  journals  published  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Richmond,  Va.,  St.  Louis,  or  New  Qrleans;  to  say 
nothing  of  others,  little  less  worthy. 

We  confess,  moreover,  that  we  feel  humiliated  by  the  disclosures  in 
the  last  number,  that  it  is  degenerating  into  partizanship  in  Medi- 
cal Politics,  which  we  take  to  be  very  small  business  for  a  periodical 
making  so  high  pretensions.  Witness  the  ebullition  of  envy  and  the 
cavilings  of  disappointment  betrayed  in  the  onslaught  upon  the  late 
session  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  Nashville,  and  its  at- 
tempt to  disparage  the  unanimous  choice  of  that  body  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Can  it  be  palliated  by  the  current  rumor,  that  the  senior 
editor  had  aspirations  in  that  direction,  which  were  extinguished  by 
the  result  of  that  election?  We  heard  i*  so  stated,  while  at  Nashville, 
but  treated  it  only  as  idle  gossip,  until  the  recent  manifestations  of  the 
Review  in  its  editorial  columns.  And  we  owe  it  to  the  truth  to  say, 
that  we  found  the  profession  of  Nashville  were  not  the  movers  in  the 
selection  of  the  President  from  their  own  number.  Nor  did  they  be- 
tray any  choice  or  preference  for  their  distinguished  confrere,  until  it 
was  settled  by  the  spontaneous  indication  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  who  were  a  large  majority  of  those  in 
attendance,  that  the  President  should  be  chosen  from  Nashville,  and 
that  the  honor  should  be  bestowed  upon  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  of 
that  city. 

There  were  individual  delegates,  doubtless,  who  would  have  prefer- 
red Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  while  others  of  the 
body  did  name  in  this  connection  Professor  Valentine  Mott,  of  New 
York.  But  the  opinion  was  general,  that  no  good  reason  existed  for 
departing. from  the  precedent  set  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  so  many  of 
the  former  sessions,  by  complimenting  the  profession  of  the  city  where 
the  meeting  was  held,  by  selecting  the  President  from  among  them. 
It  had  been  done  at  Philadelphia  twice,  and  at  Boston,  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Detroit;  and  if  a  change  were 
contemplated,  why  begin  it  at  Nashville?  became  a  pertinent  inquiry. 
It  certainly  does  not  become  a  Philadelphia  journal  to  complain  when 
two  of  the  Presidents  have  been  chosen  from  that  city,  where  two 
sessions  of  the  body  have  been  held. 

But  these  editors  affirm  that  ''it  is  no  honor  to  a  man  to  be  elect- 
ed under  such  circumstances,"  and  meanly  insinuate  that  such  election 
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is  only  '*  a  coDcession  to  good  eating  and  good  cheer."  The  former  is 
an  impotent  detraction  of  Dr.  Eve,  and  the  latter  is  a  libel  upon  the 
Association.  The  meeting  may  have  been  '^  meagre/'  and  would  have 
been  less  so  had  Drs.  Gross  and  Richardson  been  in  their  places,  bnt 
the  result  of  the  election,  we  can  assure  them,  would  even  then  have 
been  the  same. 

There  were  men  there  who  intended  to  "honor"  Dr.  Eve  by  his 
election,  from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  by  whose  votes 
Dr.  Gross  would  have  esteemed  himself  honored;  men,  too,  who 
would  be  as  slow  to  make  concessions  to  *'  good  eating  and  good 
cheer"  as  either  of  our  worthy  confreres,  being  equally  indifferent  with 
them  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

The  sneers  of  our  Philadelphia  brethren  at  "good  eating  and  good 
cheer,"  and  an  "expensive  fj^ast"  on  the  occasion  of  our  annual  assem- 
blages, come  with  a  bad  grace  from  that  quarter,  when  their  own 
princely  hospitality  set  the  example,  which  we  at  New  York  and  else- 
where have  ever  since  been  vainly  trying  to  excel.  And  when  a  third 
meeting  shall  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  we  predict  that  even  the  "good 
eating  and  good  cheer"  of  Nashville  will  be  rivalled  in  the  former 
city,  and  our  contemporaries  will  be  primus  inter  pares  in  exhibiting 
their  hospitality.  To  say  that  the  election  of  Drs.  Chapman  and 
Wood  to  the  Presidency,  under  such  circumstances,  was  "  no  honor," 
and  call  it  merely  a  "concession  to  good  cheer,"  would  be  "an  iniquity 
to  be  punished  by  the  judges."  Why  should  it  be  less  offensive  when 
Dr.  Eve  and  Nashville  are  the  subjects  of  animadversion?  We  panse 
for  a  reply. 

Finally,  let  the  proposed  reforms,  viz:  in  selecting  the  President 
remote  from  the  place  of  meeting,  thus  disfranchising  all  the  profession 
in  such  place,  irrespective  of  merit;  apd  the  abolition  of  expensive 
feasts — begin  at  Philadelphia  or  some  other  city  where  hospitality 
has  been  examplified,  and  let  no  more  clamor  be  heard  because  these 
reforms  did  not  commence  at  Nashville,  from  which  our  Philadelphia 
cousins  almost  unanimously  absented  themselves,  possibly  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  short  allowance,  "hard  work,  and  no  cider." 


THE  MEDICAL  COI^LB&Ea. 

In  the  North  and  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  annonncements  in  this  number,  the  sessions  of  the  Medical  Schools 
are  about  to  commence,  no  less  than  fifteen  of  them  having  had  the  sa- 
40 
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gacity  to  ayall  themselres  of  the  wide-spread  circiilation  of  the  Gazettv, 
to  herald  their  terms  and  the  names  of  their  several  Faculties.  There 
are  Colleges  we  wot  of  which  have  laDgmshed,  mainlj  because  of 
their  parsimony  in  withholding  from  publicity  their  existence  and 
facilities,  their  announcements  appearing  only  in  local  journals  or 
those  of  very  limited  circulation,  whose  advertising  terms  are  cheap, 
and  dear  even  at  that,  since  nobody  comparatively  ever  sees  the  an- 
nouncement made  in  such  vehicles.  While  there  are  other  Colleges 
pursuing  the  wiser  policy  of  keeping  themselves  before  the  profession 
and  the  people,  and  thus  succeed,  by  the  continual  and  extensive  use 
of  the  medical  press,  in  attracting  students,  who  often  peruse  the  medi- 
cal journals  for  information  as  to  the  claims  of  the  several  medical 
schools,  by  comparing  the  men  and  the  means  possessed  by  each. 

We  have  long  known  that  the  Gazette  is  sought  for  by  the  pro- 
fession at  home  and  abroad,  in  view  of  the  certainty  of  finding  m  its 
columns  the  details  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  medical  schools 
all  over  the  land,  which  we  have  been  careful  ever  to  furnish  to  our 
readers;  and  this  whether  or  not  their  conductors  patronize  our 
Journal  by  their  announcements,  because  such  intelligence  interests 
our  readers.  The  journals  which  thus  serve  the  Colleges  ought  in 
fair  reciprocity  to  receive  their  patronage,  as  in  some  sort  a  qtdd  pro 
quo  for  the  space  devoted  to  chronicling  thdr  improvements,  changes, 
numbers,  and  the  detail  of  their  commencements,  &c.,  which  exceed 
the  aggregate  of  their  advertisements. 

We  speak  impersonally  and  disinterestedly  on  this  subject,  for  the 
Gazette  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  these  announce- 
ments, as  our  columns  prove.  But  many  of  our  contemporaries  are 
neglected  or  overlooked  by  the  Colleges,  to  their  mutual  injury;  for 
while  the  schools  fail  to  become  generally  known  and  appreciated,  for 
lack  of  adequate  publicity,  the  journals  are  tempted,  in  their  struggles 
to  maintain  themselves,  to  ignore  those  Colleges  which  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  reciprocate  the  favors  which  these  periodicals  are  ever  confer- 
ring on  medical  education,  and  by  which  the  schools  are  pecuniarily 
benefited. 

No  College  can  safely  dispense  with  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
medical  journals;  nor  can  any  such  journal  be  expected  to  succeed 
without  the  favor  of  the  Colleges.  The  interests  of  the  medical 
schools  *and  journals  are  and  ought  to  be  identical,  while  both  are 
laboring  for  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  whole  profession.    But 
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all  history  and  all  experience  prove  that  jonmalism  does  not  pay, 
while  teaching  is  presumed  to  do  so  in  all,  and  is  known  to  pay  well 
in  many  of  the  schools.  If  they  can  be  brought  reciprocally  to  aid 
and  sustain  each  other,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both,  which 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

CONSXTMPTION  CURERS! 

What  has  become  of  Hunter,  the  Specialist,  and  Inhalation?  The 
mortality  by  Consumption  seems  to  be  increasing,  and  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  no  longer  gets  the  long  advertisements  for  its  ^^-editor's 
column,  endorsing  the  pretensions  of  Hunter  in  **  diminishing  the  mor- 
tality of  the  city  by  Inhalation  I"  The  five  column  advertisements  in 
the  Herald,  Times,  ^c,  with  the  editorial  puffs  which  always  accom- 
panied them,  have  long  since  ^ome  to  a  ''dead  halt."  Is  it  because  the 
"  farce  has  been  played  out''  like  Mrs.  Cunningham's,  and  the  exposure 
of  the  imposture  so  palpable  that  it  will  no  Umgevpay?  We  advised 
the  editors  to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  was  shining,"  for  we  foresaw 
that  all  parties  would  soon  have  to  dodge  behind  a  cloud,  and  crawl 
into  Hunter's  shade.  Poor  fellow!  while  his  money  held  out,  the  in- 
dependent newspapers  and  their  subs  kept  him  and  Inhalation  before 
the  people,  but  now  the  imported  mountebank  finds  **  none  so  poor  to 
do  him  reverence."  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  the  quacks,  for  every 
dog  has  his  day. 


THE  CASE  OF  DR  UHL. 

The  "endorsement"  of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Uhl  in  the  Ounnmgham 
case,  by  the  editors  of  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  finds  no  re- 
sponse in  the  medical  profession,  anywhere.  We  give  place  to  the 
views  of  the  Medical  Chronicle,  of  Montreal,  in  this  number,  because 
of  the  course  taken  by  our  confreres  in  the  city,  and  the  publicity 
somebody  has  given  to  the  "  endorsement"  in  the  secular  press.  In  our 
last  issue,  while  censuring  Dr.  Uhl,  and  disclaiming  any  justification 
for  his  course,  we  gave  the  most  favorable  defence  of  his  error  of 
which  it  was  susceptible,  and  we  now  recur  to  it  only  to  add  that  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  put  forth  by  our  New  York 
contemporary,  nor  do  we  believe  the  profession  in  the  city,  any  more 
than  our  Montreal  editor,  will  tolerate  either  the  offence  or  its  apolo- 
gy. The  Boston  Medical  Sf  Surgical  Journal  adopts,  we  percieve, 
substantially  our  own  views  of  the  matter. 
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PX7ERPJBRAL  F!BVBR 

The  paper  on  this  sobject,  read  before  the  New  York  Academj  of 
Medicine,  appears  in  the  iV.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  since  in  a 
pamphlet.  It  contains  a  resume  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
as  such  we  can  commend  it  to  perusal,  though  with  its  ultra-conta- 
gions teachings  we  have  no  fellowship,  as  our  readers  well  know.  In 
a  subsequent  stage  of  the  discussion,  which  is  still  in  progress,  we 
may  take  occasion  to  present  our  reasons  for  demurring  against  the 
opinions  sanctioned  by  so  high  authority. 


CANCER  CURER8. 

The  "  celebrated  Doctor  Samuel  Gilbert,"  who  a  few  years  ago 
flourished  in  this  department,  would  seem  to  have  been  himself  out- 
rageously humbugged  by  a  certain  Dr.  Fell,  who,  after  obtaining  the 
"secret"  from  Gilbert,  has  set  up  for  himself  in  London,  and  is  fleec- 
ing the  cockneys,  including  the  Doctors  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  by 
announcing  Gilbert's  secret  as  his  own,  and  publishing  to  the  world 
that  blood-root  is  the  Cancer  curer,  both  of  Gilbert  and  himself.  Dr. 
Fell  claims  to  have  learned  it  from  the  Indians  himself,  and  utterly 
ignores  Dr.  Gilbert,  from  whom  it  is  said  he  not  only  learned  the 
secret,  but  received  his  outfit.  If  so,  there  can  be  no  "  honor  among 
— quacks." 

PROF.  HORACE  GREEN 

Has  issued  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  certain  censorious  criticisms  in  the 
British  and  American  press  touching  the  practicability  of  introducing 
the  sponge-probang  into  the  trachea,  for  topical  medication  of  the  air 
passages.  Those  who  have  ventured  to  i)roclaim  the  operation  an 
impossibility,  and  denied  that  either  Dr.  G.  or  anybody  else  has  at 
any  time  performed  the  operation,  will  here  find  evidence  and  testi- 
monials which  cannot  fail  to  convince  even  them  that  they  have  enti- 
tled themselves  to  an  apology,  if  not  to  Dr.  Green,  to  those  whom 
they  have  misled  by  their  dogmatism.  There  is  nothing  so  easy  as 
to  be  mistaken,  especially  when  any  of  us  assume  to  be  oracles,  and 
to  speak  ex  cathedra  on  subjects  which  are  decided,  not  by  authorities, 
but  by  facts.  Hence,  we  should  all  learn  to  express  our  dicta  on 
topics  which  are  yet  suh  judice  with  more  modesty  than  if  we  were 
infallible. 
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BCIENTZFIC  DENTISTR7. 

The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Snrgerj,  whose  aDQOoncement 
of  its  forthcoming  session  appears  in  this  nnmber,  has  a  strong  claim  up- 
on the  gratitude  of  the  profession  and  the  public.  Its  foundation  was 
laid  by  Dr.  Ghapin  A.  Harris,  a  Physician  as  well  as  a  Dentist,  who  en- 
listed in  the  enterprise  several  of  his  medical  brethren,  and  with  their 
co-operation  he  has  built  up  an  Institution  which  has  become  an  hon- 
or to  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  to  our  country.  By  its  labors,  more 
has  already  been  done  to  elevate  the  Dental  profession  at  home  and 
abroad,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  effected  in  a  century.  Its 
graduates  are  now  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and,  distinguished  by 
scientific  attainments  and  surgical  skill,  they  have  given  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Surgeon  Dentist  a  high  and  honorable  position. 

Other  Dental  Colleges  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  this  Balti- 
more patriarch,  Dental  Journals  have  been  multiplied  by  the  success 
of  their  American  Journal  of  Denial  Science,  and  several  valuable  con- 
tributions to  medical  literature  have  thus  been  originated.  The  stand- 
ard works  of  Professors  Harris,  Bond,  and  Handy  have  a  merited  re- 
putation and  are  widely  circulated.  And  such  is  the  rank  attained  by 
this  Dental  College,  that  its  diplomas  are  passports  to  position  and 
success  in  every  part  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  Students  are 
annually  attracted  thither  by  the  reputation  of  its  Faculty,  so  that 
educated  Dentists  are  becoming  the  rule,  instead  of  being  the  excep- 
tion, as  was  formerly  the  case  everywhere.  The  public  have  very  great 
interests  in  Dental  qualification,  and  our  profession  welcome  the  educat- 
ed Dentists  as  among  our  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  healing  art. 


BritiAh  and  Foreign  Hedico-Chirargical  Seview. 

The  London  publishers  transmit  their  edition  of  this  valuable 
Quarterly  to  American  subscribers  with  great  punctuality,  when  or- 
dered direct  from  them,  at  $6.50  per  annum.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
of  Philadelphia,  supply  it  at  $5  per  annum,  but  so  many  weeks'  delay 
occurs  in  its  delivery,  that  much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  those 
who  wish  to  receive  it  earlier,  greatly  preferring  it  to  the  American 
reprint.  The  best  way  is  to  order  it  direct  from  the  London  publish- 
ers, and  pay  the  difference  in  price  for  the  sake  of  an  early  copy  of 
each  number.  Its  superior  typographical  execution,  moreover,  enti- 
tles it  to  precedence  over  the  reprint,  as  its  sterling  value  renders  it 
worthy  of  permanence  in  every  medical  library. 
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BOOK   N^OTICES. 

Diseases  of  the  Genito-Ubinary  Organs.    B7  Albao  Goldsmith,  M.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  New  York.    New  York:  Wiley  A  Halsted.    1867. 
In  this  work  the  author  professes  only  to  give  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, without  attempting  the  literature  of  the  subject.    The  topics  treated  are 
Gonorrhoea,  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  Fistula  in  the  Perineum,  Lithotripsy  and 
Seminal  Weakness,  illustrated  by  a  report  of  cases,  and  engravings  upon  wood 
and  stone.    It  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  preliminary  to  another  and  larger  vol- 
ume in  preparation  on  Syphilis  and  kindred  maladies. 

The  ample  experience  of  the  author  must  certainly  qualify  him  as  a  teacher 
in  this  department,  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  for  so  many  years  as  a  prac- 
titioner. Few  men  among  us  have  had  greater  success,  or  enjoy  a  higher  repu- 
tation for  skill.  We  commend  the  practical  character  of  the  book,  but  the  prin- 
ter and  proof-reader  should  have  the  sheets  thrown  upon  their  hands  for  its 
multiplied  blunders  in  orthography,  which  no  errata  can  correct.  The  wood- 
cuts and  the  lithographic  plates  are  good,  as  also  the  paper  and  binding,  but 
the  typographical  errors  are  innumerable. 

The  Physician's  Yisttino  List  for  1868.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
This  worthy  periodical  has  already  made  its  annual  appearance,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  year,  at  which  all  who  practically  know  its  value  will  rejoice, 
for  such  would  not  be  without  it  for  five  times  its  cost  Moreover  it  is  improved 
in  important  respects,  though  still  of  convenient  size  for  the  breast-pocket;  and 
its  blank  pages,  headed  so  as  to  facilitate  the  records  which  medical  men  have 
occasion  daily  to  make,  including  those  appertaining  to  professional  memo- 
randa, business  accompts  and  engagements,  as  well  as  the  details  of  daj*book, 
ledger,  and  cash-book,  for  all  these  may  be  condensed  in  this  little  pocket  com- 
panion, by  a  little  ingenuity  and  economy  of  space. 

We  renew  our  annual  recommendation  that  every  physician,  in  town  or  conn- 
try,  order  it  forthwith  from  his  medical  bookseller. 

The  Hand-book  of  Practical  Receipts  of  bvery-day  use,  Ac.    By  Thos.  F. 

Branston.    First  American  from  the  second  London  edition.    Philadelphia: 

Lindsay  k  Blakiston.    1867. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  best  work  of  its  class,  and  comprises  a  vast  amount 
of  detailed  information  on  topics  interesting  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 
Medical  practitioners  and  students  will  find  it  highly  useful  as  a  convenient 
book  of  reference,  embracing  as  it  does  all  the  oflQoinal  preparations,  their  uses, 
modes  of  preparation,  &c.,  a  glossary  of  old  technicalities,  and  a  copious  index 
The  work  is  worth  more  than  its  price. 

The  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences.    By  Drs.  Ranking  & 

Radcliffe.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.    1867. 

The  July  number  of  this  popular  compendium  of  medical  novelties  abounds 
in  practical  matters  of  recent  and  enduring  interest,  and  so  cheap  is  the  Amer- 
ican reprint  that  no  physician,  in  town  or  country,  should  be  without  it.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  continued,  though  the  last  two  numbers  failed  to  reach 
our  table. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

The  California,  State  Medical  Journal^  so  ably  conducted  by  Dr. 
Morse,  is  discontinued  for  want  of  patronage.  Shame  on  the  doctors 
of  the  golden  state.  We  hope  it  will  only  be  a  temporary  sospen- 
sioD,  and  that  its  resuscitation  will  be  soon  announced.  Medical 
journalism,  like  medical  teaching,  will  not  pay  except  in  certain  fa- 
vored localities;  yet  still  editors,  like  professors,  often  work  for  noth- 
ing and  find  themselves,  until  ever  and  anon  the  luxury  becomes  too  ex- 
pensive, and  both  journals  and  schools  die  out,  only,  however,  to  be  re- 
juvenated by  others  who  have  not  learned  their  wisdom  by  experience. 

The  Atlanta  Medical  College  has  just  closed  its  summer  session, 
having  had  a  class  of  124  students,  representing  seven  of  the  South- 
ern States.  This  is  an  advance  on  the  numbers  of  last  year,  and  be- 
tokens prosperity. 

The  Virginia  Medical  Journal  is  zealous  in  depreciating  the  boast- 
ed clinical  advantages  of  Philadelphia,  and  awards  very  justly  the 
supremacy  in  this  respect  to  New  York.  Still,  however,  the  editors 
insist  that  the  Richmond  school  is  preferable  for  studying  clinical 
medicine  to  either  of  the  northern  schools,  and  for  the  reason  that 
their  hospital  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  lecture-rooms  under  the 
same  roof,  and  under  the  control  of  the  Faculty.  This  they  deem  a 
sine  qua  non^  and  hence  denounce  our  clinical  teaching  as  a  farce. 
There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  article  devoted  to  this  subject, 
and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  hospitals  will  become  the  only 
schools  of  medicine  which  will  not  be  disowned  by  the  profession. 

Dr,  J,  Adams  Allen,  of  Kalamazoo,  formerly  Professor  in  the 
Michigan  University,  sets  up  his  claim  to  priority  over  Dr.  Campbell, 
of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  excito-secretory  system  of  nerves,  he 
having  taught  this  doctrine  in  his  lectures  in  Indiana,  before  either 
Dr.  C.  or  Marshall  Hall  had  announced  it.  We  do  not  understand 
him  to  allege  plagiarism,  but  only  earlier  and  independent  discovery. 

Frof,  Armor,  late  of  Ohio,  has  accepted  the  Chair  of  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis. 

TTie  Nashville  Medical  Journal  announces  that  the  prospect  is 
bright  for  the  largest  class  of  medical  students  the  Medical  College 
of  that  city  has  ever  had.    Philadelphia  must  look  to  its  laurels. 
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Oar  neighbOT,  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  who  we  thoaght  "  alone  in  his 
glory"  as  the  discoverer  and  demonstrator  of  the  true  method  of 
surgical  treatment  in  cases  of  yesico-vaginal  fistula  and  kindred  mal- 
adies, seems  destined  to  have  numerous  rival  competitors  for  the  post 
of  honor  awarded  him,  justly,  as  we  think,  not  only  at  home,  bat 
abroad,  in  Europe  as  well  as  America.  We  are  ever  and  anon  hear- 
ing of  Dr.  Hayward's  and  Dr.  Bozeman's  methods,  and  now  the 
"  method  of  Mr.  Maurice  CoUis,"  eulogized  in  an  Americdn  journal, 
and  already  copied  eagerly  into  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette.  Mean- 
while, Dr.  Sims,  **  calm  as  a  summer's  morning,"  presides  at  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  in  New  York,  pursuing  and  perfecting  his 
"  method,"  and  multiplying  cures,  the  best  evidence  of  its  merits.  As 
he  is  to  report  on  the  subject  in  May  next,  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion, he  can  afford  to  "  bide  his  time."  Meanwhile,  the  critics  and 
improvers  of  his  plan,  we  opine,  would  be  wise  to  bide  theirs. 

Free  Medical  Education  is  not,  it  seems,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  Trustees  of  the  Medical 
College  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  have  abolished  all  fees  for  lectures  hereaf- 
ter. A  wag  at  our  elbow  suggests  that  it  would  be  wise  and  politic 
in  certain  other  colleges  to  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  free 
teaching,  while  lecturing  for  nothing  and  finding  themselves.  They 
are  teaching  now  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  fees  of  their  classes 
fail  to  meet  the  outlay  of  the  Faculties,  so  that  they  might  as  well 
proclaim /rec  medical  education.  If  the  Trustees  will  only  pay  the 
expenses,  we  know  of  more  than  one  Faculty  who  would  cheerfully  con- 
sent to  the  abolition  of  all  fees  for  lectures,  as  has  been  done  in  Iowa. 

W^— ^  — ^M^— ^^^i^— ^M^l^— — ^^— —— 

RB01SZFT8  to  December,  1857,  for  Subscription  to  Gazette. 

Drs.  Bartlett,  Allen,  Henderson,  H.  Lindsley,  Charch,  Morton,  Monell,  Mliinn, 
Sehenck,  Waterbnry,  Benson,  Sands. 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OP   OHIO. 


T 


SESSION  OF  1857-8. 

HE  Thirty-ESghth  Annual  Coorte  of  Lectures  in  this  Inatitation  will  eommenoe  on  the  15th 
of  October,  and  continue  until  the  let  of  March. 

FACULTY: 


I^.  M.  Lawson,  M.D..  Professor  of  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Jbsbs  p.  Judkins,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy. 

Georob  C.  Blagkhan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Gbobqb  Mbndenhall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ob- 
•tetrics  and  Oinical  Midwifery. 

Jambs  Graham,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Hedica  and  Therapeutics. 


C.  G.  Combots,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes 
of  Medicine. 

H.  E.  FooTB,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Thomas  Wood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Microscopic 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

John  A.  Murpht,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

B.  F.  RiGHARDSOir,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Obstetrics. 

WiLUAM  CLEtrDENiN,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Faculty  are  determined  to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  Clinical  Instruction.  The 
Commercial  Hospital,  St.  John's  Hotel  for  Inralids,  and  City  Dispensary,  (which  are  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,)  will  be  visited,  and  patients  examined,  prescrib- 
ed for,  or  operated  upon  daily,  in  presence  of  the  class. 

The  Anatomical  Rooms  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  October.  Material  for  dissection  will  be 
cheap  and  abundant. 

^£Sr.— Professors'  Tickets,  $80,00;  Dissecting  Tickets,  $6,00;  Hospital  Tickets,  $5,00;  Matric- 
ulation Ticket,  (paid  once  only,)  $5,00;  Graduation  Fee,  $25,00. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  the  Faculty  will  elect  from  the  class  seven  House  Physicians,  to 
reside  in  the  Hospitals  and  Dispensary  for  one  year. 

For  further  information,  call  at  the  College  on  Sixth  Street,  between  Vine  and  Race,  or  address 


Sbptxmber,  1857. 


GBORGfi  MBNDfiNHAIiL,  M.D.. 
JAMBS  GRAHAM,  M.D.,  Dean, 


Registrar, 

S7  Seoenlth  Strtd. 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COIiLEGE. 

Fall  and  Winter  Course  of  Leotnres. 


J.  M.  Carkoghan,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Edmund  R.  Pkaslkb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology and  Pathology. 

Hbnrt  G.  Cox,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Timotht  Childs,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

D.  S.  CoNANT,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

)tember  15th,  1857,  and  continue  until  October 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  daily,  at  the  College  er 

On  the  Microscope  as  applied  to  the  Diagnosii 
of  Disease,  by  Professor  Childs. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  by  J.  Hah- 

ooGK  Douglass,  M.D. 

On  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  David  Ubl,  M.D. 

The  practical  Instruction  in  Toxicological  Chemistry  will  commence  three  weeks  in  advance  of 

the  Winter  Course.    Students  will  have  an  opportunity  of  analyzing  cases  from  the  Coroner. 

Fee  $5,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Laboratory. 

TERMS.— For  Summer  and  Winter  Course  inclusive,  $105;  for  Winter  Course  alone,  $105;  for 
Summer  Course  alone,  $25. 

If  Students  attending  the  Summer  Course  afterwards  decide  to  attend  the  Winter  Course,  the 
$25  paid  will  be  placed  to  their  credit  on  taking  out  the  tickets  for  the  Winter  Course.    Matricu- 
lation Fee,  $5. 
Letters  may  be  addressed  to  any  Member  of  the  Faculty,  or  to 

R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  Dean  of  tlie  Faculty, 

J^ew  York  Medical  College^  East  \^h  Street, 
July,  1857.  Between  8d  and  4th  AytnoM. 


Horaok  Grkbn,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

£.  H.  Davis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medi- 
ca  and  Therapeutics. 

B.  FORDTOB  Barker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

R.  Ogdkn  Dorkuub,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

The  Fall  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  Se 
30th,  when  the  Winter  Course  will  be  resumed. 
Hospital,  by  the  following  gentlemen: 

On  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  by  Professor 
Barker. 

On  Practical  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Dorkmus. 

On  Amputations,  by  Professor  Carnochan. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  Professor  Cox. 
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PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OP  MEDICINE, 
XHfth  Street,  below  TXTalnnt. 

SfiSSiON  OF  185T-6. 

FACULTY'. 


Altbk)  T.  Knro,  M.D.,  Emeritas  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

Gborgi  Hbuston,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

B.  Howard  Rand,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 

HcntT  Hartshornk,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Prac- 
tice ot  Medicine. 


Lkwis  D.  Harlow,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery. 

Wm.  S.  Hai^kt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Wm.  Hkmbkl  Tagoart,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica. 

J.  ATTKKr  Mdgs,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes 
of  Medicine. 


Fob.— Matriculation,  $5;  one  full  Course,  $100;  Perpetual  Ticket,  $150;  Graduation  Fee,  $30; 
Practical  Anatomy,  $10.    Material  for  dissection, /ree. 

The  Hospital  Ticket  for  one  year  is  conferred  gratuitously  upon  each  second  course  stud«it. 
A  Clinique  is  also  conducted  at  the  College. 

Examinations  datZy,  by  the  Faculty. 

4^  This  College  will  hereafter  hold  but  one  Commencement  in  the  year,  the  Summer  Lectores 
being  made  supplementary  to  the  Winter  Course,  which  will  begin  early  in  October. 

For  further  information,  address 

B.  HO'WARD  RAlfD,  M.D.,  Dean  of  tlie  Facuitjr. 


VlVITERSITir    OF     BVFFA£iO. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  Annual  Course  of  Lecttires  in  this  Institution  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
Norember  (4th)  and  continues  sixteen  weeks.    The  dissecting  rooms  will  be  opened  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  October. 

Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Buffalo  Hospital  throughout  the  entire  term,  by  Professors  Hamdlioii 
andFuMT. 

FACULTY. 


GBARUCS  B.  CovKNTRT,  M.  D.,  Bmeritus  Pro- 
-  feasor  of  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Charles  A.  Leb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica. 

James  P.  White.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Prac.  of  Surg,  and  dinioal  Surg. 

Gborob  Hadlbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy. 

Fees.-— Including  Matriculation  and  Hospital  Tickets,  $76. 
nation  Fee,  $20. 


Thomas  F.  Rochester,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Sampord  B.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Professoi  oi  ^  eneral 
and  DescriptiTe  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^. 

Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Medical  Pathology. 

Edward  M.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Profer!s«<r  ot  Surg- 
ical Anatomy  and  Surgical  Pathology. 

Austin  W.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of 

Anatomy  and  Assistant  in  Dept.  of  Clinical  Med. 

Demonstrator's  Ticket,  $5.    6rad> 


For  further  information  or  circulars  address 

THOMAS  F.  ROCHESTER, 


BuiVALO,  Jiily,  1857. 


Dean  of  tlM  Faenltjr* 


CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


T 


HE  next  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  WEDNESDAY  of  NOYEM* 
BER  next,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 

Jared  p.  Kirtland,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  or  Medicine. 

Jacob  Delamater,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurispm- 


John  Dilamater,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

T.  LANa  Casseu,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany. 

Proctor  Thater,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

H.  K.  CuBHiNO,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 


dence. 

GcsTAT  C.  E.  Wkbbr,  H.  D.,  Prof,  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  A.  Knowlion,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  prosecution  of  Practical  Anatomy  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
Surgical  and  Medical  Clinlques,  at  which  operations  are  performed  and  cases  prescribed  for 
and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  every  week. 

Fees— For  Lectures,  $00;  Matriculation,  $6;  Graduation,  $20.    Good  board  from  $2  to  $3  per 
week.    For  furthw  ixiformation  apply  to 

JOHN  DELAMATER,  M J>^ 

CumiLAifD,  Omo,  May,  1867.  ntmm  mt  ISfe«  Wmernhw. 
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ALBAirr  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

TiW'O  fttU  Courses  of  Ijeetwres  are  dellTered  anniialljr.  The  FsU  Gootm  com- 
mences on  the  ftnt  Tuesday  in  September,  snd  the  Spring  Ckxirse  on  the  tMrd  Tuesday  in 
February.  Each  Course  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  each 
term. 


Alokn  March,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Jajckb  MgNaugbton,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jambs  H.AiufiraY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Thomas  Hun,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 


Amos  Dkak,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisprudence. 

HowABD  TowNBiND,  )l.  D.,  Prof.  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Ezra  S.  Cabb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

J.  V.  P.  QuAcscERBU8H,M.D.,Prof.  of  Obstetrfcs. 


Fees  for  a  single  course,  $60;  for  two  courses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matriculation  fee,  $6 
Graduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  belicTed  to 
be  equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  College  in  the  country.    Price  of  Board  from  $2,60  to  $8,60  per 

JOHN  V.«P.  QUACKENBUSH,  Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medical  Department.— Session  18dT-58.— The  Seventh  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
the  ftrst  of  the  ensuing  March. 


John  M.  Watbon,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Paul  F.  Evb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 
Srurgeary. 

W.  K.  BowuMQ,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practioe 
of  Medicine. 

Wiuiam  T.  Briogs.  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


Thomas  R.  Jknninos,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

J.  BiRRiBir  LiNDSLKT,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

C.  K.  WiNsrox,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A.  H .  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  (the  5th.) 

A  Prdiminary  Course  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors,  com- 
mencing also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
charge. 

A  Clinique  has  been  established,  in  connection  witii  the  University,  at  which  operations  are 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  dass. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  is  $105;  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,)  $5;  Practical  Ana- 
tomy, $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  to  $4  per  week.  For  further  information  or  Catalogue, 
apply  to 

PAULi  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Nashville,  Tknn.,  July  16, 1857.  JPmhs  •#*  ike  Wmemiifg* 

CASTLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Oastleton  Medical  College.  The  SPRINO 
SESSION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  D^^rees  are  conferred 
tt  the  close  of  each  term. 


Albert  Smith,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

WiLUAM  SwxBisKB,  M.  D.,  Prof.  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

Middleton  Goldsmith,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery 

Wm.  C.  KrrnuDGE,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp 


CoBTooN  La  Fobd,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

Gbobgb  Hadlbt,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History. 

Adbian  T.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob 
stetrics. 


Fehb.— For  Lectures,  $50;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  Colleges,  $10 
Matriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  week. 

A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

GiiTLKroir,  Vt.,  Jimw,  1860 
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SATAIflVAH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


T 


HE  AnnnsI  Coarse  of  Lectures  will  comiaence  on  the  first  Mondaj  in  November  next,  and 
continue  antU  Ist  of  March.    The  Preliminary  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  19th  October. 


General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy— Prof .  J.  6. 
HOWABD,  M.D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine— Prof .  Jubiab  Hibrisb, 
M.D. 

Materia  Medlea  and  Pharmacy— Prof.  J.  B. 
Read,  M.D. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy — J.  J.  Wm,  M.D. 
The  Professors 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine— Prof .  B.  D. 
Abnold,  M.D. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren—Prof. P.  M.  KoLLOCK,  M.D. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery— Prof .  W. 
6.  Bullock,  M.D. 

Medical  Chemistry— Prof.  Joskph  Joni8,M.D. 

Clinical  Lectures  will  be  delivered  regularly  twice  a  week  at  the  (Xty  Hospital 
are  the  Visiting  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  Institution. 

The  Dissecting  Rooms  are  opened  after  the  19th  October,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  the  Demonstrator. 

J.  G.  HOWARD,  Dean. 

August,  1857. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  r^ular  Lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November 
next,  and  continue  until  March.    A  preliminary  course  will  be  delivered  without  extra 
•harge,  at  the  College  and  the  Marine  Hospital,  during  the  month  of  October. 

Medical  Facultys 


Hknkt  Millkr,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetric 
Medicine. 

BBNjAxm  R.  Palhkr,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  De- 
scriptive and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

J.  Lawebnob  SioTH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Joshua  B.  Punt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Thtodorb  S.  Bell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine. 


Charlbs  W.  Short,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany. 

LUNSFORD  P.  Yandbll,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology and  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty. 

RoBRRT  J.  Bbbckbnridgb,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica. 

Lewis  Rogebs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 

Archie  B.  Cook,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  An- 
atomy. 

Ample  opportunities  for  Clinical  Instruction  are  afforded  by  the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Uni- 
versity Clinique.  Anatomical  material  has  always  been  equal  to  the  demand.  Board  in  respect- 
able families  can  be  procured  at  from  $8  to  $4  a  week.  Fees  for  the  entire  course,  $105.  Ma- 
triculation ticket,  $5.    Dissecting  ticket,  $10.    Hospital  ticket,  $5.    Graduation  fee,  $26. 

June  30, 1857. 

L.  P.  YANDEL.L.,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


T 


ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

he  third  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  Monday  in  May, 
and  continue  four  months. 

FACULTY : 


Alexander  Means,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy. 

W.  F.  Weshioreland,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Joseph  P.  Logan,  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology 
and  General  Pathology. 

L  C.  H.  WiuoN,  M.D.,  Demonstrat  or  of  Ana- 
omy. 


H.  W.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

John  W.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jesse  Boring,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

J.  G.  Westmorxland,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


Freb.— For  the  Course  of  Lectures,  $105.  Matriculation,  (once  only,)  $6.  Dissecting  ticket, 
(taken  once^  $10.    Graduation  fee,  $25. 

The  facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Institution  for  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  medical 
science  the  ensuing  season,  will  make  the  course  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  Dissecting  Room,  in  the  new  College  Building,  furnished  with  sky-light,  and  supplied  with 
ioun    material,  wili  be  opened  by  the  15ith  of  April. 

Good  board  can  be  had  for  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  G.  WESTMORELAND,  Dean. 

AfLAMZA,  Ga.,  J».  25,  1857.  ' 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

Medical  Department.—Sesslon  of  185T-'58. 

FACULTY. 


David  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Alfrbd  Stillb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

John  Nsnx,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  J.  Rbbsi,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Chemistry. 


John  B.  Biddli,  M.  D.,  Profiassor  of  Therapeu- 
tics and  Materia  Medica. 

Francis  6.  Suhh,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine. 

T.  G.  RiCHARDeoN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Spedal 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

H.  W.  Ds  Saussubk  Ford,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Frank 
Bbll,  M.  D.,  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 


The  Session  of  1857-58  will  commence  on  Monday,  12th  of  October,  and  continue,  without  in- 
termission, until  the  first  of  March.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  The  Commencement  for  conferring  Degrees 
will  take  place  early  in  March,  causing  as  little  detention  of  the  Graduating  Class,  after  the  dose 
of  the  Lectures,  as  possible. 

There  will  also  be  an  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation,  on  the  1st  of  July;  the  Degree, 
in  such  cases,  being  conferred  at  the  ensuing  Commencement  in  March. 

The  Rooms  for  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  open  early  in  September. 

The  Faculty,  satisfied  of  the  paramount  importance  of  Hospital  Instruction,  will  supply  oil 
tJieir  Students,  ^st  course  as  weU  as  second  coursej  graiuUowly,  with  a  CUniccd  Ticket  qf  the  Penn- 
sylvania HospUal. 

The  College  Clinic  will  be  conducted  on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  throughout  the 
Session. 

The  Register  of  Matriculants  will  be  open  in  the  College  Building  early  in  September.  The 
Janitor  will  always  be  present  at  the  College,  to  g^ve  every  necessary  assistance  and  information 
(as  regards  board,  &c.),  to  students,  on  their  arrival  in  the  city. 


Matriculation  (paid  once  only)         -  $  6  00 

For  each  Professor's  ticket 16  00 

Graduation 30  00 

FRANCIS  G.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Registrar, 

JiOy,  1857.  No.  1504  IValnnt,  above  15t]&  Street. 

MEDICAL  INSTITUTION  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 


T 

Bbnjamin  Siluman,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Emeri- 
tus of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Eli  Ivxb,  M.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Jonathan  Knight,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Charlbs  Hooker,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

Lecture  Fees,  $68.50.    Matriculation,  $5.    Graduation,  $15. 

New  Havsn,  May,  1857.  CHARIiBS  HOOKBR,  Dean  of  tbe  Facultjr, 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


HE  Course  of  Lectures  for  1857-8  will  commence  on  Thursday,  September  17th,  and  con- 
tinue four  months. 

HsNRT  Bronson,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Med- 
ica and  Therapeutics. 

WoRTHiNGTON  HooKBR,  M.D.,  ProfessoT  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Benjamin  Siluman,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy. 
Puny  A.  Jewbit,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics. 


Chafin  a.  Harris,  D.D.S.,  M.  D.,  Principles  of 
Dental  Science. 

Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.D.,  Therapeutics  and  Mate- 
ria Medica. 

Washington  B.  Handt,  M.  D.,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

Phiup  H.  Austen,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry. 


FACULTY: 

C.  A.  Harris,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Dental  Surgery,  {pro  tem.) 


Reginald  N.  Wright,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Me- 
tallurgy. 

Christopher  J(»nston,  HD.,  Microscopical  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Teeth. 
The  Eighteenth  Annual  Session  will  open  October  1st,  and  dose  March  Ist,  1858. 
The  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  November  2d.    During  October  instruction  exduaively 
practical  will  be  given  in  the  extensive  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  of  the  College. 

Fees,  $125;  Dissection,  (optional,)  $10;  Graduation  Fee,  30.    Board,  $3.50  @  $4.00  per  week. 
For  informaUon,  address  F.  H.  AUSTBN, 

79  N.  Charles  Street,  Dean  of  the  Faculfy. 
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TO    THE    MEDI€AIi    PROFESSION. 

''FemLginous  Preparations." 


Wonld  call  the  attention  of  Physicians  and  Druggists  to  their  large  assortment 
of  Femiginoos  Preparations,  protected  by  a  covering  of  sngar,  so  as  to  warrant 
their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  These  Sugar  Coated  Pills  or  Drag^es,  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Garnier,  Lamouroux  &  Oie.,  of  Paris,  are  warranted  to  contain 
the  exact  proportions,  and  prepared  l^om  the  very  gurest  articles;  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  those  we  can  furnish  in  any  quaritites  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
pnce,  viz:  Iodide  Lactate,  Hydrogen  reduced,  Manganese  and  Iron,  ValleVs 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Iron,  also  Quinine  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  all  the  combina- 
tions of  Extract  of  Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Iron,  Jtssafcetida  Pills;  all  the  alka- 
loids in  granules  of  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  of  a  grain,  Opium  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  and 
other  U.  S.  Pharm.  Pills. 

PHYSICIANS'  PRESCRIPTIONS 

will  be  put  up  with  the  above  Drag^es  or  Sugar  Coated  Pills  only  when  pre- 
scribed; thus  for  abreviation  S.  C.  at  the  end  of  the  pill  prescribed,  or  the  full 
word  Drag^es  of  Iodide  Iron,  &o,,  &g.,  &o.  We  have  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  correct  lists,  with  proportion  of  active  ingredients  in  each  Dragee  or 
Fill.  By  Addressing, 

IffiLLUC  &  €0*9  Dkpensing  Apotheearies^ 

635  VKOJUXWAX,  and 

2S0  Fonrtli  Avenne. 

P.  S.  Messrs.  H.  C.  Blair  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  take  pleasure  in  show- 
ing the  specimens  to  the  physicians  of  that  city. 

C.  B.  GUTHRIE,  M.  D., 

PHARMACEUTIST^ 

MO  8B.OADWAT, 

.      .  (SUCCE8S0B  TO  WILLIAM  J.  OLUFFE,) 

HAVING  pnrchaaed  this  store  solely  with  the  view  to  continue  the  business  of  a  PHARMA- 
CEUTIST, I  shaU  keep  it  supplied  with  the  BEST  of  CHEMICAI^  and  MEDIONES,  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  usually  found  in  City  Drug  Stores. 

All  the  new  preparations  in  Pharmacy  will  be  found  here  as  soon  as  sufficiently  tested  to  es- 
tablish their  Talue.    Family  medicine  chests,  cases,  &c.,  j«!.,  carefully  put  up. 

CongreM,  Blue  Idek,  and  other  medicinal  waters. 

TroMM,  Bandages,  Syvtnges,  Cljrao  P«mp«,  &e.,  &t* 

Toilet  and  Fancy  GUmmU  in  great  yariety. 

JI9*  ]f y  friends  and  patrons  will  find  Mr.  LEAMT  and  Mr.  STEELE  attentire  to  their  wishes, 
prompt  and  careful  in  all  their  duties,  both  of  them  b^g  thoroughly  eompet«it  Parmaeeatists. 

J«lfl,lM7. 
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MAGNETO-ELECTRIC  MACHINES, 
ro&  amszoAXi  nrRvouw. 

DR.  EINNE  has  arriTtd  at  the  only  proper  mode  of  conitmeting  these  valuable  ICaehines  for 
Medical  ow,  to  obtain  a  certain  and  desirable  effect,  ^Tonio  and  Ahodtnk,)  as  well  as  the 
proper  manner,  in  detail,  of  applying  them  to  the  care  of  disease,  to  obtain  the  desired  resnlt 
from  a  daily  use  in  a  large  Spkoiai.  PRAcnci  of  thirteen  years,  In  all  forms  of  Scrofulous  Diseases, 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Complaints. 

These  ICacbdtk  are  now  offered  to  the  Profession  and  the  public  needing  them,  with  his  Book 
of  full  directions  for  their  application  in  detail,  in  all  cases,  u  which  they  have  been  found  bet- 
ter than  any  other  means,  as  a  Principal  Remedy,  or  an  assistant  to  other  Remedies  in  treatment 
of  the  various  diseases  in  which  thev  have  been  applied.  These  Machines,  with  a  Book  of  Di- 
reetions,  will  be  sold,  warranted  perfect,  for  $10.  The  Book  alone  for  25  cents— may  be  ordered 
by  post,  and  paid  for  with  stamps. 

Ihr.  EiNHB  keeps  on  hand  the  Crank  Machine,  ready  for  delivery,  by  the  single  machine  or  a 

Suantity,  and  will  make  to  order  as  follows:  For  Medical  and  Surgical  purposes,  a  large,  effective 
pring  Machine,  with  a  direct  current,  or  to  change  for  a  to*and-fro  current;  price,  $&B.  Also, 
a  good,  effective  machine,  that  may  be  operated  by  a  weight  or  crank  at  pleasure;  price,'$15. 
Abo,  Magneto-Electric  Machine  for  $8;  a  Galvanic  Chair  or  belt  for  $5,  made  to  order. 

N.  B.— It  is  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  Dr.  Knnn's  Machine  is  the  only  one 
arranged  and  constructed,  from  a  full  knowledge,  (from  long  expbrisncb  in  practice.}  of  what  is 
essential  in  the  Machine  to  its  success  in  use;  and  his  Book  of  Directions  is  the  only  one  ever 
published  by  a  Physician  of  matured  experience  in  that  particular  department;  and  it  is  by  this 
aid  of  the  Book  that  makes  the  Machine  availably  useful  to  Physician  or  common  citizen. 

Dr.  KiNNi  would  here  state,  that  he  continues  his  business  in  his  department  of  Special  Prac- 
tice in  the  treatment  of  all  the  Dkformiiies  of  the  Person  and  Limbs. 

All  forms  of  Scrofulous  Diseases,  Nsrvous  and  Rhbumatio  Complaints — ^will  cure  Hkbnia  in  all 
recent  and  curable  cases;  will  introduce  Artificial  Palates  to  restore  the  Voice,  in  cases  of  deft 
Palate.    Contracted  Muscles  treated,  and  stift,  but  not  anchylosed  Joints,  rendered  useful. 

Will  apply  Medical  Magnetism  for  those  that  need  it— for  Physicians  and  their  patients,  at  his 
offioe,  or  at  their  residence. 

Office^  No.  16  Bond  Street^  New  York* 

MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION 

of  BXorbid  Tissnes  and  Seerettons. 

THE  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  those  members  of  the  medical  profession^whose  ocom- 
pation  deprives  them  of  the  leisure  required  for  the  purpose,  in  making  such  microscopical 
and  chemical  examinations  of  diseased  SECRETIOl^,  TUMORS,  etc.,  as  are  often  required  for 
the  proper  recognition  and  treatment  of  diseases. 

Fee  from  $5  to  $25,  including  a  minute  of  chemical  analysis  and  drawing  of  microscopical 
appearances— the  patient  being  expected  to  pay  the  fee. 
Instruction  given  in  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 

J.  W.  S.  €K)UIiEY,  M.D., 

qate  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College;  Lecturer  on  Mierosoopieal  Anatomy. 
August,  1867.  No.  7f4  East  14th  Street,  New  York, 
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Phfladelphia  Sorgeras'  Band^e  Instltiitei  (g^^^ 

No.  4  NORTH  NINTH  STR££T. 

{Pabnmiged  by  (he  Medical  IbcuUy.) 

lonstantly  on  hand,  and  made  to  order,  ©very  variety  of  Surqioal  Appuancbs,  including  Ev- 
'  BREFT's  Patent  GRAouArofO  PnaasiTia  T&xtbb  and  Elasho,  Snx,  and  Cotton  Stockings.    A 

liberal  discount  made  to  Physiciani  

ft  B.  C.  EYERETT,  Prineipdl 
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Dr.  MATTSOPT'S  Patent  Premium  Family  and 
otber  Syringes.  Tbe  best  assortment  in  tbe  U. 
States.  Mannfaetured  by  Mattson  &  Co.^  Boston. 
Beware  of  Inferior  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 

ASHiTBR  BIBDAlj,  (the  highest  premiuni,)  was  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts  Char. 
Mec.  Association  in  September,  1856,  to  «« MATTSON'S  BLASTIC  VALVB  STK- 

INGBS."  The  Judges  were  Drs.  Henry  6.  C3ark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gay,  eminent 
Boston  Physicians.  Premiums  also,  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  Crys- 
tal Palace,  New  York;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  various  other 
Associations.  — - 

MATTSON'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  STRINGK— This  has  no  rival  in  point 

of  neatness,  eflSciency  and  portability.    It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 

elastic  valves;  fills  itself  through  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 

I  mirable  male  and  female  self-syringe.    "The  best  enemata  apparatus 

I  known  to  us,"  was  the  report  of  the  aforesaid  Char.  Mec.  Assoc.     Each 

*  Syringe  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mattson's  lUuttrated  Manual  of  Dim 

tunuy  a  volume  of  164  pages. 

AKNOTT'S  CHEIAP  ELASTIC  SYRINGE,  Manufactured  by  Mattson  k 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valves. 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Sold  without  the  3{anual. 

BCattson's  Patent  Pocket  Sirringe. 

A  small  sized  metallic  pump,  with  elastic  valves,  and  differing  entirely 
from  other  pump  syringes,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  may 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  use  of  vaginal  in- 
jections: hence  ladies  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  pump  Syringe. 
Sold  with  the  Manual. 

Mattaon's  Patent  Metallic  Fninp  Syringe. 
Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  valves.    It  is  neat,  well 
N  made,  already  a  favorite  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.    The 
■4  Manual  is  included. 

j|9*  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
said  of  the  aforesaid  Manual: — *' It  appears  to  be  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature,  and  free  from 
any  tendency  to  empiricism.'' 

€teneral  Depot,  MATTSOIf  A  CO.,  30  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
MGf  For  sale  bv  the  principal  Druggists.    Liberal  discounts  to  the  Trade.    Priced  Circulars 
fnniished  on  application. 

Dr.  Mattson  lias  revoked  tbe  Agency  of  Mark  l¥ortliley,  and  has  no  con- 
nection -vrltli  hiMMk,  nor  Ills  l&lred  man,  Thomas  liCfrls. 


MECHAnCAL^SUEGERY. 

ARTinOAL  LEGS,  "PALMER'S  PATENT," 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 

IF  A  TiTVT'Fm.   ct)   O^., 

At  878  Broadway,  New  York;  876  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  and 
19  Green  Street,  Boeton. 

HBSB  I<IMB8  are  radicallj  and  essentially  diflerent  in  their  meehanism,  their  opera 
tion,  usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordinarily  made  and  sold  They  are  beautif ullj 
adapted  to  every  rariety  of  stump;  for  every  age  and  sex-  and  for  walking  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  gracefulness,  as  also  for  actively  engaging  In  every  kmd  of  business  pursuit. 

JlSr  Upward  of  two  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  (including  upward  of  twen- 
tj'flve  persons  wearing  pairs  of  them,)  are  in  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  these  Limbs. 
Bntlre  satlsftictlon  Is  f^naranteed. 
Ftoiphlets  containing  BtferenoeSj  and  the  mod  reHabU  infcrmaHtn^  are  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  them.  Rbrbbtcbs. 

YAI£NTINE  MOTT,  M.  D.  i         J.  M.  GARNOCHAN,  M.  D. 

WniiARD  PARKER,  M.  D.       I        ALFRED  C.  POST,  M.  D 

JOHN  C.  CBKESElfAN,  M.  D 
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JOVRIVAI.    OF   HCAI.TH. 

Vol.  vxzz.      HovBaflasA,  1897.  mro.  11. 

ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 


ARTIFICIAL  DIULTATION  OF  THB  OS  UTERI. 

Dr.  Reese, 

Sir — The  article  on  this  subject  in  your  last  number  has  been,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  rather  favorably  commented  on  by  some  of  my 
friends,  and  I  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  all  were  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  practice, vand  had  found  it,  at  times  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  beneficial.  One  of  them,  after  expressing  such  an 
opinion,  observed  further  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  any  claim  made 
for  novelty  in  the  practice,  for  he  had  learned  it  early  in  his  career 
from  his  father,  and  had  often  resortfed  to  it,  supposing  it  to  be  what 
all  did  and  all  knew.  It  may  be  so:  but  if  there  be  any  into  whose 
hands  the  article  falls  who  were  ignorant  of  the  method,  all  that 
needs  to  be  said  is,  that  they  had  yet  something  to  learn.  Permit 
me  to  add  a  case  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  28th  part  of  Braith- 
waiters  Retrospect^  for  January,  1854,  by  Dr.  Rawson.  I  will  as  much 
as  possible  abridge  it. 

Mrs.  B.,  aet.  50,  1st  child:  Tuesday,  A.M.,  severe  and  regular 
pains  for  hours:  os  uteri  rigid  and  firmly  closed.  Several  hours  after, 
no  improvement:  impatient  and  dispirited.  Bled  to  syncope;  castor- 
'Oil,  laudanum.  Wednesday  evening:  pains  not  diminished  in  force 
and  frequency,  and  the  os  uteri  had  not  as  yet  given  way  in  the  least. 
Ant.  tart,  in  repeated  doses;  warm  bath.  On  Thursday  evening: 
pains  still  strong  and  regular;  no  chamge  in  the  os  uteri.  Dr.  K.  now 
41 
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resolved  on  trying  the  effect  of  artificial  dilatation.  After  time  and 
difficalty,  succeeded  in  introducing  the  point  of  the  index  finger 
through  the  os  uteri,  then  two  fingers,  then  all  and  thumb,  conically 
disposed.  Gradually  dilated  the  os  uteri  to  the  size  of  a  crown  piece. 
Friday  morning:  membranes  and  head  slightly  protruding  through  it. 
Then  ''ruptured  the  membranes,  and  gradually  increased  the  dilata^ 
iion,  slipping  the  os  uteri  back  to  the  broadest  part  of  the  headP  No 
further  progress  during  Friday;  pains  unabated.  By  Sunday  head 
had  only  reached  the  brim.  (?)  Monday  morning;  applied  long  for- 
ceps and  removed  a  living  child. 

This  case  establishes  the  possibility  and  propriety  of  artificial  dila- 
tation of  the  OS,  under  exceptional  circumstances;  but  I  cannot  coin- 
cide with  the  author  in  thinking  that  it  was  the  "only  alternative.'' 
The  case  was  one  well  adapted,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  application  of 
the  method  adopted  and  recommended  of  late  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Elliot,  of 
this  city,  of  injecting  against  the  os  a  copious  stream  of  warm  water, 
by  means  of  a  syringe;  or  a  sponge  tent  might  have  been  left  in 
the  OS  for  some  hours,  whose  dilatation  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have 
brought  about  the  result  with  less  of  mechanical  violence,  pain,  and 
risk  of  subsequent,  inflammation.  Still  the  case  is  suggestive  and  in- 
stractive,  and  affords  a  good  example  of  what  artificial  dilatation  can 
and  may  do.  The  long  continuance  of  pain  without  progress  in  the. 
dilatation  of  the  os,  however,  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  interfer- 
ence having  been  made  before  the  actual  occurrence  of  labor,  (false 
pain,  rheumatismus  uteri.)  This  would  have  been  perhaps  reprehen- 
sible, although  many  attempts  were  evidently  made  to  allay  the  pain 
and  procure  the  dilatation;  opium,  perhaps,  should  have  been  rather 
more  freely  employed. 

In  a  case  of  great  and  distressing  oedema,  with  an  amount  of  am- 
niotic dropsy  which  closely  simulated  an  extensive  ascites,  at  the  7th 
month,  the  patient  suffering  great  distress  and  dyspnea,  unable  to  sit, 
walk  or  lie,  pains  simulating  those  of  labor  recurred  daily  and  nightly 
for  near  a  week,  and  were  very  exhausting.  The  os  was  patulous, 
partially  dilatable,  but  not  the  seat  of  any  proper  parturient  action. 
At  length,  one  evening,  finding  a  very  slight  increase  of  dilatation, 
I  proceeded  to  augment  it  manually:  induced  labor  and  ruptured  the 
membranes,  which  was  followed  by  a  deluge  of  fluid.  I  further  in- 
creased the  dilatation  by  the  finger,  passed  in  the  hand,  and  seized 
the  foot  of  a  twin  and  delivered  it,  the  second  following  very  shortly 
afterward;  the  second  sac  containing  little  or. no  fluid.    All  this  oc- 
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carred  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient, 
who  made  a  good  recovery.  The  children  survived  for  a  few  weeks 
only.  In  both  the  above  cases  labor  was  induced  by  the  finger,  under 
circumstances  which  perhaps  rendered  an  interference  with  nature 
justifiable,  and  the  results  left  no  cause  for  regret.  Dr.  Bawson 
closes  his  paper  with  the  remark,  that  in  cases  where  the  os  uteri, 
only  partially  dilated,  has  been  carried  down  even  through  the  os 
externum,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  artificial  dilatation. 

I  am  truly  gratified  to  find  that  the  sentiments  I  expressed  in  re- 
ference to  artificial  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  in  labor,  are  endorsed 
by  a  rising  young  obstetrician  of  this  city.  Dr.  George  T.  Elliot,  Jr., 
Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  an  article  on  Puerperal  Convul- 
sions, in  the  N.Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  September,  185T.  "Manual 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  in  parturient  women,  has  frequently  proved," 
says  he,  "  of  advantage  in  my  practice.  Indeed,  as  we  can  never  es- 
timate its  dilatability  until  we  have  tested  the  matter  experimentally, 
I  think  that  so  harmless  a  measure  should  be  more  frequently  resorted 
to  than  is  customary.  The  non-recognition  of  this  principle  has  prob- 
ably cost  many  lives.''  Dr.  Elliot  mentions  cases  illustrative  of  the 
practice,  to  which,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  protract  too  greatly  this  paper, 
I  refer  the  reader.  The  coincidence  of  results  and  sentiment  be- 
tween us,  to  which  Dr.  E.  has  so  early  attained,  is  highly  gratifying, 
and  supplies  a  strong  proof  of  their  probable  accuracy. 

There  is  another  application  of  the  practice  of  manual  dilatation  to 
which  I  have  not  yet  alluded.  It  occurs  in  early  miscarriages;  say, 
before  or  about  the  fourth  month,  or  even  later.  The  patient  has 
severe  pains  and  profuse  hemorrhage;  the  os  is  thin  and  partially  di- 
lated; the  neck  oviform;  the  foetus  or  ovum  presenting,  or  perhaps 
only  a  portion  of  the  placenta  to  be  felt  within  the  orifice.  Two 
methods  of  practice  here  suggest  themselves:  to  plug  (if  necessary) 
the  vagina,  and  await  the  natural  increase  of  the  dilatation  and  the 
escape  of  the  foetus  or  ovum,  which  will  very  certainly  sooner  or  later 
occur  if  the  vital  powers  be  not  too  much  exhausted,  aided,  perhaps, 
by  the  application  of  cold,  frictions,  and  the  exhibition  of  ergot;  or  to 
exhibit  chloroform,  for  the  operation  is  painful,  pass  the  hand,  coni- 
cally  disposed,  into  the  vagina,  and  with  a  finger  in  the  uterus  remove 
its  contents,  breaking  down  the  adhesions,  if  any,  between  the  pla- 
centa and  the  uterus.  Time  is  thus  saved  which  may  be  precious: 
that  is  done  at  first,  which,  I  suppose,  must  be  done  at  last  when  ad- 
hesions  of  the  placenta  exist;  loss  of  blood  is  prevented,  and  an  anxious 
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delay  ayoided,  distressing  to  both  practitioner  and  patient.  This  has 
been  my  practice,  of  late,  in  many  cases  of  abortion  attended  with 
hemorrhage,  pain,  and  prostration,  and  I  have  met  with  no  case  as  yet 
io  which  I  have  had  reason  to  regret  it. 

The  very  great  frequency  with  which,  in  early  miscarriages,  the 
placenta  is  found,  wholly  or  in  part,  acjherent  to  and  attended  with 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus,  requiring  that  the  placenta  should 
be  detached  by  actual  manipulation  with  the  finger  from  the  walls  of 
the  uterus,  and  broken  down  almost  into  a  pulp  before  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted, has  often  struck  me,  and  I  have  thought  that  the  subject  had 
not  received  the  attention  it  merited  in  treatises  written  professedly 
on  the  subject.  May  it  not  be  that,  in  awaiting  the  action  of  the  nat- 
ural efforts,  valuable  time  may  be  lost  before  the  adhesions  are  spon- 
taneously overcome  and  the  putrifying  mass  discharged?  and  may  not 
some  fatal  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  abortion,  or  subsequent  perito- 
nitis and  puerperal  fevers,  have  depended  on  this  cause,  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  an  early  resort  to  manual  dilatation  jind  the 
removal  of  the  adherent  placenta  by  the  finger?  "  Again,"  says 
Churchill,  "  the  pains  of  labor  may  come  on  with  more  or  less  flood- 
ing, and  after  some  time  the  foetus  alone  be  expelled,  the  shell  of  the 
ovum  being  retained.  The  latter  is  generally  detached  after  a  time,  or 
it  may  be  dissolved  and  discharged  along  with  the  lochia.  So  long  as 
it  remains,  hemorrhage  is  to  be  feared,  and  in  many  cases,  when  it 
dissolves  by  putrefaction,  uterine  phlebitis  is  excited.  Such  cases, 
therefore,  excite  great  anxiety,  and  require  careful  treatment."  Unless 
this  "  shell,"  elsewhere  called  the  "  secnndines,"  and  the  "  ovum," 
indiscriminately,  and  which  may  be  detached  "  by  the  uterine  efforts," 
or  "  removed  with  hook  or  forceps,"  or  by  the  "  introduction  of  the 
hand  into  the  vagina,  and  one,  or  at  most  two  fingers  into  the  uterus, 
in  extreme  cases,"  mean,  in  some  cases,  the  adherent  placenta,  there  is 
no  notice  by  this  late  and  high  authority  on  Midwifery,  of  the  fact 
which  I  have  mentioned;  and  the  student  will  seek  in  his  pages  in 
vain  for  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that,  in  early  abortions^  the  pla- 
centa  often  adheres  to  the  uterus^  above  or  vjithin  an  hour-glass  contrac- 
tion, and  that  it  will  be  often  necessary,  to  avoid  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  vagina  and  a  finger  into  the 
uterus,  dilating  the  os,  overcoming  the  superior  contraction,  peeling 
the  placenta  from  its  adhesions  and  hooking  it  away.  The  forceps 
and  wire  crotchet,  however  eflBcacious  in  their  action  on  a  loose  retain- 
ed ovum,  or  placenta,  would  surely  fail  to  effect  the  removal  of  one 
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which  was  adherent,  and  manual  dUatation  in  any  grave  case  would 
be  required.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  inquire  whence  . 
arise  these  placental  adhesions.  Doubtless,  from  an  inflammatory  ac- 
tion (however  induced,)  between  the  chorial  and  decidual  coats  of  the 
respective  organs — placenta  and  uterus — and  to  the  interruption  of 
circulation  thus  induced,  is  due  the  destruction  of  the  product  of  con- 
ception and  its  premature  expulsion. 

I  shall  bring  these  remarks  to  a  closiB  by  stating  that  in  Braith- 
waite's  Retr.,  part  26,  Jan.  1863,  is  a  synopsis  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  S.W.  J.  Merriman,  on  artificial 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  This  gentleman  I  believe  to  be  an  eminent 
authority.  He  opposes  the  practice.  The  number  of  protracted  la- 
bors being  small,  "we  need  not,''  he  says,  "  hasten  the  progress  of  la- 
bors, seeing  how  very  large  a  majority  terminate  speedily,  and  how 
trifling  the  mortality  is  from  the  mere  length  of  time  occupied."  "  The 
question  is,"  he  says,  "  whether  dilatation  by  the  finger  does  not  pro- 
duce as  much  injury  as  the  prolongation  of  the  labor  would."  "  The 
practitioner  will  seldom  succeed  in  keeping  up  the  lip  of  the  os,  except 
in  the  last  moments  of  a  protracted  first  stage  of  labor."  "  Pressure 
on  and  in,  must  bruise  the  part,  and  render  it  unable  to  resume  per- 
fectly its  pristine  condition."  Any  one  who  coincides  in  these  senti- 
ments, which  to  us  savor  of  prejudice  and  a  want  of  practical  famili- 
arity with  the  process,  had  better  avoid  it  in  Mo,  or  at  least  con- 
fine it,  with  Dr.  Merriman,  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  "  that 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  anterior  lip  of  the  uterus,  which  would  soon 
bring  on  congestion,  unless  it  were  moved  out  of  the  way." 

There  are  some  errata  in  the  former  article,  which  interfere  with 
the  sense  of  some  passages,  which  I  wish  to  signalize. 

Page  578,  line  4,  put  the  comma  after  "  side." 
"    681,    "  21,  for  "  then,"  read  "  thin." 
*'    682,   "    2,  for  "  infringe,"  read  •'  impinge." 
*^    683,  last  line,  comma  after  **  time." 
"    686,  line  8,  for  "  not  being,"  read  "  are." 
"    686,  line  21,  for  "  eutocie,"  read  "  eutocic." 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  C.  Roberts. 
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BLOCKLinr  HOSPITAL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  Blocklet,  August  15thf  1857. 

My  Dear  Sir — ^With  your  consent,  I  propose  to  occupy  a  few  pa- 
ges of  your  valuable  journal  every  month,  with  some  report  of  the 
condition  of  this  Institution,  or  a  history  of  cases,  post  mortem  exam- 
inations, or  surgical  operations. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  Hospital  is  one  of  the  largest  infirmaries  in 
the  world;  probably  there  is  but  one  of  equal  capacity  in  the  United 
States;  and  its  wards  are  almost  always  filled  by  representatives  of 
nearly  all  the  nations  under  the  sun,  but  it  happens,  unfortunately  for 
medical  instruction  or  clinical  reports,  that  many  of  our  cases  are  of 
chronic  character.  This  may  be  attributable,  mainly,  to  the  three 
following  causes:  1st,  the  geographical  position  of  the  institution; 
2d,  the  ready  access  to  patients  aflForded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Episcopal  Hospital,  the  Western  Clinical 
Infirmary,  the  Northern  Infirmary,  and  the  Medical  Colleges;  3d, 
the  fact  that  this  Hospital  forms  a  portion  of  the  "Poor  or  Alma 
House."  But  notwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances,  profes- 
sionally, hundreds  of  cases  of  most  interesting  character  are  treated 
here  every  year. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  vast  clinical  advantages  of  this  institu- 
tion have  never,  in  any  printed  form,  been  made  advantageous  to  the 
members  of  the  profession.  The  gentlenaen  who  compose  the  present 
corps  of  Assistant  Resident  Physicians  have  kindly  agreed  to  aid  me, 
through  your  Gazette,  in  the  promulgation  of  such  information  as 
can  be  collected  here,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  useful  to  the  whole 
medical  fraternity. 

The  first  account  I  can  find  of  this  Institution  is  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  minute-book  of  the  "Managers:"  "Pursuant  to  an 
Act  of  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,*  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  better  Employ- 
'ment.  Relief,  and  Support  of  the  Poor  within  the  City  of  Philadel- 
'phia,  the  District  of  Southwark,  the  Townships  of  Moyamensing 
'and  Passyunk,  and  the  Northern  Liberties.' 

"A  number  of  the  contributors  thereto  met  at  the  Court  House, 
comer  of  Second  and  Market  Streets,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  6th 
month,  (May,)  1*166,  and  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  twelve  Mana- 
gers and  a  Treasurer,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  by 
ballot,  viz.: 

*  George  m. 
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"Joseph  Fox,  Esq.,  95  votes.        John  Palmer,      68  votes. 
Philip  Syng,  94     "  Hugh  Roberts,   54     " 

Abel  James,  16    "  Jacob  Lewis,      53     " 

William  Masters,    16    "  Samuel  Rhoads,  50    " 

Luke  Moms,  13    "  Enoch  Story,      49    " 

Joseph  Redman,     64    "  Joseph  Wharton,  44     " 

and  Jeremiah  Warder,  Treasurer,  84  votes. 

^Jos.  Fox, 
Signed,  -<  Isaac  Greenleaf, 
(Henrt  Drinker. 

"  The  original  Poor  House  for  the  city  was  located  down  town,  on 
a  green  meadow,  extending  from  Spruce  to  Pine  Streets,  and  from 
Third  to  Fourth  Streets.  Its  front  was  towards  the  East,  and  near- 
est to  Third  Street.  Its  great  gate  was  on  Spruce  Street,  and  its  en- 
trance by  Third  Street  was  by  a  stile.  The  house  was  much  such  a 
structure,  as  to  height  and  general  appearance,  as  that  of  the  Friends' 
Alms  House  in  Walnut  Street;  it  had  a  piazza  all  round.  It  con- 
tained the  sick  and  insane  as  well  as  the  poor.  There  were  also  some 
parts  of  the  necessary  buildings  formed  near  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Union  Streets,  on  the  site  now  occupied  as  the  premises  of  Doc- 
tor Physic,  from  which  cause  I  find,  in  1158,  it  was  called  'the  Alms 
House  down  Fourth  Street,'  and  '  the  Alms  House  Square,'  &c. 

"The  present  Alms  House,*  out  Spruce  Street,  begun  in  1160,t  was 
first  occupied  in  1161.  The  square  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet  square, 
on  which  the  buildings  stand,  cost  then  but  iSSOO.  Who  can  tell  its 
rise  in  value  since  ?  It  was  then,  however,  quite  a  place  in  the  coun- 
try, and  near  the  woods,  and  having  a  fine  orchard  on  the  square,  on 
its  northern  front." — Watsov^s  Annals  of  Philadelphia^  p.  462,  vol. 
Isl,  1850. 

Among  the  records  I  find  some  ludicrous  accounts  of  the  ''Daily 
Occurrences,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen: 

"Tuesday,  22d  Decem'r,  1189.  Jane  Bickerdite,  a  N.  Liberty 
Pauper,  discharg'd  at  her  own  desire;  she  for  some  time  acted  as 
nurse,  among  the  Yinerial  Women,  But  her  best  endeavours,  in  that 
filthy  service,  not  proving  satisfactory  to  them,  they  quarel'd  with 
and  abused  her  very  much — And  now  when  she  was  going  away, 
they  mob'd  her  severely  and  raised  a  Brawling,  clamrons  noise  and 

♦  Previously  to  1834. 

t  There  is  tome  mistake  here.    Aeoordiof  to  the  original  minatee,  the  ground  in  Spmoe  Street 
WM  bought  May  19, 17M. 
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clangor,  with  Beating  and  Ratling  Frying  pans,  shovels,  Tpngs  Ac. 
after  her,  all  of  which  Together,  they  called  'The  Whoars  march,' 
and  of  which  they  doubtless  are  competent  Judges,  as  every  step 
they  have  taken  for  several  years  hath  been  altogether  in  that  lint 
and  trne  to  the  Beat — Thas  those  hardened  insolent  Hnsseys  go  on 
despising  all  rule  and  order  here." 

For  nearly  seventy  years  the  Alms  House  occupied  the  lot  between 
Spruce  and  Pine,  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets.  For  many  years  the 
inmates  numbered  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred,  and  the 
house  was  so  crowded  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  Board  to  find 
larger  and  better  accommodations.  The  result  was  the  removal  to 
the  present  location.  In  my  next  letter  I  hope  to  give  you  a  full 
account  of  the  Institution,  its  arrangements,  medical  management, 
Ac,  since  it  was  established  here.    Yours  truly, 

JAMES  McCLINTOCK. 


Our  Philadelphia  brethren,  through  the  N,  A.  Medico- Chirurgical 
Review,  and  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  persist  in 
dealing  out  their  anathemas  against  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  and 
Dr.  James  McClintock,  whom  they  curse  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods 
at  once,  and  they  now  begin  to  curse  all  who  will  not  unite  in  their 
anathemas.  The  occasion  of  all  this  frenzy  is  the  loss  of  the  medical 
control  of  the  Blockley  Hospital,  which,  while  they  held,  these  same 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  were  the  very  gods  of  their  idolatry,  though 
as  much  a  "political  body''  then  as  now.  But  the  pretext  of  their 
clamor  is,  that  the  appointee  has  been  a  nostrum  vender,  and  excluded 
from  the  American  Medical  Association  for  this  violation  of  the  code 
of  ethics;  and  hence  his  appointment  is  denounced  as  an  "insult  to' 
the  profession  of  Philadelphia,"  which  they  resented  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Clinical  Board  and  that  of  the  Assistant  Physicians.  The 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  action  of  the 
former  by  predetermining  to  abolish  that  Board;  and  the  new  Resi- 
dent Physician  filled  the  places  of  the  Assistants  with  better  men, 
so  that  the  hospital  survives  the  onslaught  made  upon  it,  and  its  san- 
itary and  mortuary  statistics  are  said  to  be  highly  creditable  to  its 
present  management.  The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  had  at  first  only 
filled  the  vacancy  of  a  few  weeks  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  McClin- 
tock; but  on  receiving  the  volley  of  indignation  from  the  medical  re- 
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monstrants,  have  been  prompted  thereby  to  reappoint  him  for  the 
ensuing  year,  having  thus  responded  to  the  newspaper  clamor  of  the 
combined  Faculty  of  the  city.  And  it  would  scarcely  excite  surprise 
if  they  should  appoint  their  Resident  Physician  to  represent  the  Hos- 
pital as  a  delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  its  next 
meeting  in  Washington,  thus  significantly  rebuking  tlfe  attempted  dic- 
tation and  censorship  towards  the  city  authorities,  by  certain  hot-heads 
of  the  profession.  And  though  we  could  not  advise  this  course,  yet 
should  he  be  delegated  and  appear  to  assert  his  constitutional  rights 
on  the  floor  of  the  Association,  the  organic  law  of  the  body  furnishes 
no  remedy.  The  folly  of  our  Philadelphia  brethren  in  provoking  this 
result  by  their  misguided  zeal,  must  be  apparent. 

But  the  periodicals  already  named  have  ventured  to  include  in  their 
reprobation  the  editoi;  of  this  Journal,  for  the  exercise  of  his  indefeasible 
right  as  a  man  and  as  a  physician,  in  testifying  to  the'ample  professional 
education  and  experience  of  Dr.  McClintock  for  this  medical  appoint- 
ment, which  he  did  in  common  with  many  other  brethren,  some  of  whom 
are  not  only  his  superiors,  but  proudly  eminent  in  our  ranks.  The 
assumption  is,  that  having  been  chosen  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  at  its  late  "  unfortunate*'  session 
at  Nashville,  we  have  been  disfranchised  of  our  vested  rights  as  a 
man  and  as  a  physician,  and  had  no  right  to  certify  to  the  facts,  ad- 
mitted to  be  such,  for  the  reason  that  the  subject  had  been  excluded 
from  membership  in  the  Association  the  year  previous  at  Detroit. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  preposterous  proposition  put  forth,  even  by 
the  author  o£  "sophistry  and  cant?"  Had  we,  as  Yice  President, 
certified  that  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Association,  or  had  not 
been  excluded,  our  folly  and  falsehood  had  been  apparent.*  But  did 
bis  exclusion  from  the  Association  deprive  him  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  he  had  acquired  previously  to  his  ethical  offences  ?  Did 
his  exclusion  from  the  Association  outlaw  him  from  all  the  offices  of 
friendship  and  humanity,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  so  that  no  mem- 
ber or  officer  of  the  Association  was  ever  to  extend  to  him  a  helping 
hand  to  recover  his  lost  position,  and  provide  for  his  family  in  the 
legitimate  profession  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
life  ?  And  because  of  his  exclusion,  is  a  Yice  President  forbidden 
to  certify  to  the  truth  that  he  is  a  good  physician  or  surgeon,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  this  however  great  may  have  been  his  ethical  oflFen- 
ces?  Our  manhood  revolts  at  such  absurdity,  and  we  would  reject 
with  disdain  and  contempt  any  Association  or  any  office  which  could 
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imply  such  reqnisitioDs,  or  exact  such  legal  and  moral  dereliction  of 
duty,  in  violation  of  both  honor  and  conscience. 

And  now  a  word  in  relation  to  the  office  with  which  we  were  hon- 
ered,  by  the  unsolicited  and  unanimous  voice  of  our  peers,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Nashville;  and  this  only  because  the 
parties  to  this  controversy,  "Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart,''^ have 
been  perpetually  howling,  as  though  they  are  themselves  envious  of 
this  mark  of  distinction.  A  "Vice  President  of  the  Association"  is 
reiterated  by  the  aforesaid  periodicals,  and  dwelt  upon  by  certain 
very  small  members  of  the  craft,  whom  we  need  not  name,  as  consti- 
tuting the  head  and  front  of  our  offending,  as  though  this  accidental 
circumstance  was  a  matter  of  prodigious  consequence. 

Now,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  dignity  of  this  position,  nor  to 
the  kind  consideration  of  our  brethren  who  placed*  us  there.  But  our 
status  in  the  profession,  such  as  it  is,  was  acquired  long  before  the 
Association  had  an  existence,  and  we  are  in  no  wise  indebted  to  the 
office  conferred  last  May  at  Nashville  for  any  influence  we  exerted 
with  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  recent  ap- 
pointment. Those  concerned  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
appeal  for  our  opinion  touching  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the 
place,  was  made  at  the  instance  of  men  in  the  Board,  not  because  we 
were  Yice  President,  but  only  because  they  knew  us  personally,  and 
judged  us  capable  of  giving  an  honest  and  disinterested  testimony. 
The  corroboration  of  our  judgment  by  others  older,  wiser,  and  much 
more  worthy,  doubtless  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  incumbent. 
We  rejoice  that  it  did  so,  and  this  in  full  view  of  the  threats  of  the 
great  Mogi^l  of  Philadelphia,  whose  thunder  is  said  to  be  heard 
through  the  journals,  but  of  whom  we  in  New  York  have  no  dread. 
We  shall  meet  at  Philippi,  mayhap,  and  vindicate  our  manhood  and 
professional  fidelity  in  the  chamber  of  our  peers,  and  meet  their  men- 
acing bravado,  which  we  despise  and  defy. 

Finally,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  when  Dr.  McC,  (then  a 
President  and  Professor  of  one  of  their  chartered  Medical  Colleges, 
which  has  since  "conquered  a  peace,"  and  been  taken  per  force  into 
favor,)  entered  upon  his  stupendous  scheme  of  nostrum  vending,  these 
Philadelphia  periodicals  maintained  a  profound  silence,  nor  was  a  syl- 
lable uttered  in  remonstrance  or  reprobation  of  this  "insult  offered 
to  the  Philadelphia  profession"  by  a  conspicuous  member  of  their  own 
fraternity.  The  American  Medical  Gazette  was  the  first  to  de- 
nounce the  flagrant  quackery,  to  predict  its  failure,  and  to  warn  its 
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author  of  his  expalsion  from  every  Medical  Society  in  the  land  as 
the  penalty  of  his  oflFence,  which  we  then  denominated  a  "prosti- 
tution'' of  his  profession.  We  thus  foreshadowed  and  invited  his 
exclusion  from  the  American  Medical  Association,  which,  on  being 
consummated,  was  vindicated  in  our  columns  as  just.  Still  these 
Philadelphia  brethren  persisted  in  their  silence,  though  the  last  grand 
depot  for  the  sale  of  the  nostrums  was  opened  in  Philadelphia,  in 
proximity  to  their  colleges;  and  this  after  we  had  witnessed  the  swamp- 
ing and  bankruptcy  of  the  whole  concern  in  New  York,  and  driven 
the  parties  back  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  plot  originated.  Neither 
Dr.  Condie  nor  Dr.  Hays  were  heard  from  until  the  bubble  had  ex- 
ploded, nor  then  until  Dr.  McClintock  had  renounced  and  abandoned 
the  affair,  washed  his  hands  of  all  interest  in  the  sales,  and  published 
bis  recipes  and  recantation,  thus  making  all  the  atonement  in  his 
power,  and  was  seeking  to  return  to  the  legitimate  profession.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  these  Rip  Vanwinkle  gentlemen  awake,  to  put 
forth  an  impotent  protest  against  "the  insult  to  the  profession,''  and 
failing  to  defeat  the  appointment,  now  turn  their  battery  on  those 
who  vouched  for  the  capacity  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  medi- 
cal headship  of  the  Blockley  Hospital,  from  their  previous  knowledge 
from  his  youth  up. 

If  any  of  our  friends  should  except  to  any  portion  of  this  article, 
let  them  read  the  vituperation  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  in 
the  daily  newspapers,  in  the  way  of  insinuations  and  inuendos,  and 
this  by  colleges  and  societies,  using  a  vehicle  from  which  their  own 
code  of  ethics  excludes  them.  Let  them  look  into  their  late  periodi- 
cals, in  which,  presuming  upon  our  forbearance  and  the  pacific  spirit 
we  had  shown  in  our  previous  notices  of  the  subject,  the  same  parties 
have  ventured  upon  more  open  assault,  and  even  threatened  us  with 
vindictive  vengeance.  It  will  then  be  apparent,  that,  standing  as  we 
do  behind  the  ramparts  of  common  sense,  in  resisting  this  outrage 
upon  our  manhood,  and  offence  against  the  majesty  of  truth,  it  is  full 
time  to  admonish  all  concerned  that  while  we  waive  much  to  courtesy 
yet  we  yield  nothing  to  intimidation.  Our  course  has  been  consider- 
ately taken  and  deliberately  reviewed,  and  cateris  paribus  we  should 
do  so  again.  If  the  Association  wish  for  a  Vice  President  next  year 
who  will  surrender  his  manhood,  intellect,  and  personal  independence 
to  the  dicta  of  any  junto,  either  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  they 
will  seek  to  bestow  their  dignities  elsewhere.  Such  arrogance  we  are 
persuaded  can  find  no  favor  among  our  profession  anywhere  else  than 
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in  the  city  whose  representatives  plume  themselves  on  their  title  to 
be  regarded  as  the  medical  emporium,  a  distinction  the  semblance  of 
which  has  been  accidental,  and  which  we  predict  will  be  evanescent. 
Let  them,  for  selfish  ends,  continue  to  wage  war  upon  the  Associa- 
tion, its  President  and  its  Vice  President,  as  they  have  recently 
done,  and  their  glorying  will  soon  have  departed. 

The  following  alteration  in  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  is  recommended  to  these  angry  and  mortified  Phila- 
delphians,  which  their  delegates  can  present  at  the  meeting  in  May 
next,  viz: 

"  Whenever  any  member  of  this  Association  shall  hereafter  be  excluded ^ 
no  Vice  President  or  other  officer  shall  be  at  liberty ^  forever  thereafter, 
to  express  in  any  form  his  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes,  nor  his  confi- 
dence in  the  prof  essional  abilities,  or  in  any  manner  *give  aid  and  com- 
forf  to  such  excluded  member;  who  is  henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  and  outlaw  from  all  the  courtesies  of  humanity,  in  his  person 
and  his  family  forever  J^ 

To  which  may  be  added  the  Papal  anathema,  in  all  its  withering 
details,  while  living,  and  when  dead,  let  him  be  buried  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy! 

OUR  PTnTiADELPHIA  CORHESPONDXaTT. 

No.  3. 

Medical  Education  in  Philadelphia. 

"  Why  did  my  parents  send  me  to  the  Hohools, 
That  I  with  inowledge  might  enrich  my  mind, 
Since  the  desire  to  learn  first  made  men  fools, 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind?"— Spxnbek. 

Dear  Gazette: — ^The  public  mind  in  our  city  is  so  fully  occupied 
with  the  great  financial  crisis  of  the  day,  that  scarcely  any  other  ob- 
ject attracts  the  least  attention.  Even  the  election,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  like  the  handle  of  Paddy's  jug,  all  one  side,  is  allowed  to 
pass  with  scarcely  a  passing  notice.  Medical  matters,  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  are  allowed  to  go  unnoticed. 
The  usual  bustle  among  the  colleges  and  boarding  houses,  and  the 
hotels,  incident  to  the  advent  of  the  **  Virginny  students,"  maybe  ob- 
served by  the  initiated.  This  month  and  the  next  are  peculiar  in  the 
medical  calendar  of  our  city.  The  important  question  of  medical 
patronage,  which  affects  our  citizens  to  the  extent  of  millions,  is  de- 
cided within  these  few  weeks. 
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Daring  September  and  October  the  habitue  of  Cbesnut  and  other 
streets,  will  annually  observe  a  class  of  foreigners  gradually  insinuating 
their  brown,  fair,  ruddy,  and  youthful  faces  into  the  walks  of  the  fash- 
ionable promenades  of  these  thoroughfares;  whose  presence  portends, 
(or  used  to  portend,)  the  necessity  of  additional  police  regulations  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  city. 

These  strangers  are  generally  now  welcomed  with  smiles  and  other 
friendly  attentions  by  various  classes  of  our  citizens — I  need  not  men- 
tion the  ladies.  Alas,  what  is  a  youth  to  do  under  the  unmasked 
battery  of  female  eyes  and  female  charms  1 1 

The  Professors,  especially  the  "  Deans,"  receive  the  strangers  like 
old  friends.  They  know  their  preceptors,  their  fathers,  their  brothers 
and  friends;  and  thus  the  young  men  soon  find  themselves,  (once  in- 
troduced to  a  Dean,)  perfectly  at  home.  Is  the  young  man  rich,  he 
makes  the  whole  faculty  smile  with  a  serene  halo,  on  paying  the  full 
price  for  his  tickets.  Is  he  able  to  pay  only  part  of  his  fees,  he  is 
gently  reminded  of  the  great  obligation  he  is  under  to  the  school,  for 
the  favor  of  admitting  him  under  price.  Is  he  poor,  he  is  patron- 
izingly reminded  of  a  Godman,  a  Hunter,  or  a  Cullen,  who  rose  from 
just  such  a  position  as  he  now  occupies.  The  young  men,  one  and 
all,  retire  from  the  office  of  the  smiling  Deans,  fully  convinced  of  the 
greatness  of  the  college  they  have  matriculated  into,  and  of  the  bril- 
liant prospects  which  lie  far  before  them. 

The  preliminary  lectures  and  the  clinics  are  attended  to,  of  course, 
after  seeing  some  of  the  lions  of  the  town — then  come  the  Introduc- 
tories.  Here  the  young  Esculapians  that  are  to  be,  first  see  each 
other  face  to  face.  Soap-locks,  curly  heads,  Roman  noses,  Kossuth 
hats,  brown  skins,  beardless  faces,  all  in  that  interesting  period  of 
existence  when  the  incipient  gait  of  the  man  unheedingly  falls  into  a 
strut,  and  the  gay,  careless  walk  of  the  boy  slides  into  a  swagger. 
Segars,  canes,  imperials,  text-books,  announcements,  social  promenad- 
ing, and  sometimes,  oh,  most  moral  Gazette,  a  little  drinking  charac- 
terize these  great  men  in  embryo.  But  to  return  to  seriousness  and 
our  mutton. 

We  visited  one  of  the  colleges  last  evening,  and  heard  part  of  an 
introductory  by  Dr.  D.  His  hall  was  well  filled  by  students,  whose 
numbers  we  were  told  bid  fair  to  surpass  last  year's  classes.  Nothing 
positively  can  be  told  at  present  in  reference  to  this  matter,  but  ap- 
pearances indicate  large  classes. 

Great  indignation  is  expressed  by  some  of  the  professors  on  ac- 
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coant  of  the  closare  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  to  students;  and 
yet  the  whole  number  last  year  attending  that  institution,  we  are  in- 
formed, did  not  exceed  sixty;  the  Guardians  concluded  that  it  would 
not  pay,  and  would  probably  have  closed  it  this  winter,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  late  election  of  physician-in-chief. 

How  indignant  people  become  afUr  a  good  has  escaped  their 
hands;  how  it  is  magnified  for  effect.  The  professional  corps  in  Phila- 
delphia had  much  better  unite  (at  least  the  faculty  of  each  college 
should)  in  establishing  hospitals  in  connection  with  their  schools. 
To  teach  medicine  without  hospital  advantages  at  the  present  time, 
is  a  farce. 

But  the  truth  is,  we  want  a  proper  system  of  appointing  professors 
and  organizing  schools.  This  voluntary  system  is  quite  too  volun- 
tary; and  the  self-appointing,  close  corporation  power,  has  had  its 
day.    It  is  well  known  that 

'^  College  ladders  are  not  always  moanted  best 
By  learned  men  and  Latinists  professed. 
The  exalted  prize  demands  an  upward  look 
Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book. 
His  wealth,  fame,  honors,  all  that  I  intend, 
Subsist  and  centre  in  one  point — afriend,^^ 

The  present  system  permits  (does  not  produce)  some  good  men  and 
true  to  come  into  existence;  but  it  crushes  out  many  others,  whose 
bones  whiten  the  pathway  of  this  car  of  Juggernaut.  Something 
more  than  the  removal  of  here  a  beam  and  there  a  rafter,  is  necessary 
to  place  medical  education  on  its  true  foundation.  Removing  beams 
and  rafters  will  prove  like  the  repairing  of  the  Indian's  gun — ^it  will 
cost  more  than  it  will  come  to. 

The  health  of  our  city  still  continues  good,  and  the  influenza, 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  sometimes  very  severe,  is  almost  the  only  disease 
among  us.  The  autumnal  remittents,  as  a  general  rule,  prove  tract- 
able and  easily  managed. 

What  in  the  world  are  we  to  think  of  our  medical  societies  send- 
ing committees  to  your  city  and  to  Washington,  to  instruct  the 
Academy  and  the  American  Medical  Association  in  their  ethical 
duties  to  their  members  ?  Does  it  not  savor  somewhat  of  officious- 
ness,  to  say  the  least?  Do  the  New  York  faculty  need  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  Philadelphia  solons?  Will  the  Academy  academi- 
cians allow  it  ?  will  they  not  gently  invite  the  committee  of  five  to 
go  home  and  attend  to  their  own  business  ?  But  we  must  close.  In 
our  next  we  expect  to  touch  upon  the  medical  societies  of  the  city  of 
Penn.    Yoors,  &c.,  Ssnkca. 
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THE  MOUSTACHE  FASHION. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Dr.  David  Hosack  uttered  his  protest 
against  the  moustache^  by  declining  to  hold  a  consultation  with  a 
foreign  physician  of  merit  and  distinction,  on  the  sole  ground  that  his 
upper  lip  was  unshaven,  which  he  deemed  wwpro-fessional,  a  fashion, 
as  he  expressed  it,  only  to  be  tolerated  in  a  barber  or  dancing  master, 
but  insuflFerable  in  a  medical  man.  The  rejected  stranger  found  the 
sentiment  so  general  among  the  New  York  profession,  that  he  had  to 
sacrifice  his  hairy  appendage  to  public  opinion,  before  he  could  obtain 
either  patronage  or  recognition  in  refined  American  society,  which 
then  had  a  greater  regard  to  personal  appearance  in  the  educated 
classes  and  the  liberal  professions,  than  exists  at  present. 

A  few  years  later,  however,  the  moustache  was  introduced  here  by 
a  foreign  Homoeopath,  and  soon  became  the  badge  of  distinction  for 
that  sect,  being  adopted  by  the  leading  disciples  of  Hahnemann,  ex- 
clusively. Not  until  very  lately,  had  any  American  physician  ven- 
tured thus  to  disfigure  himself.  But  the  fashion  having  been  thus 
introduced  by  certain  medical  fops,  "  two  rufiSes  and  never  a  shirt," 
has  been  followed  precisely  as  the  infinitesimal  bonnets  and  enormous 
hoops  have  been  introduced  by  the  other  sex,  until  the  moustache  is 
fast  becoming  the  rule,  and  the  shaven  lip  the  exception  among  the 
younger  medical  men  of  our  city,  whatever  may  be  the  fashion  reign- 
ing elsewhere.  Even  learned  professors  in  medical  colleges  are  dis- 
coursing to  their  pupils  through  hair-covered  lips,  whereby  theur 
utterance  is  hindered  and  articulation  obstructed,  while  the  "human 
face  divine"  is  robbed  of  its  classical  and  intellectual  outline,  being 
deformed  by  this  fashion,  until  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  morbid 
physiognomy. 

Like  other  vices,  the  votaries  of  this  folly  assign  a  multitude  of 
reasons  for  the  innovation,  thus  conceding  the  necessity  of  a  defence, 
and  the  difl&cnlty  of  making  one.  If  the  true  reason  were  given  at 
once,  out  of  the  score  that  have  been  named,  we  could  dispense  with 
the  other  nineteen  as  irrelevant.  A  friend  of  ours  who  has  thus 
spoiled  the  honest  face  his  mother  gave  him,  confesses  that  he  wears 
it  to  give  him  a  "  foreign  air,"  to  make  him  a  "  distingue"  by  resem- 
bling Counts  and  others  of  the  French  and  German  nobility,  and  his 
candor  should  be  imitated  by  the  whole  tribe  of  bearded  moustached 
Americans,  who  wish  to  be  believed. 

We  introduced  our  friend  to  a  whole  gallery  of  the  portraits  of  the 
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distingaished  medical  sayans  of  the  Parisian  Academy  and  Hospitals, 
no  one  of  whom  wears  a  moustache,  but  whose  noble  heads  appear 
with  hare-faced  honesty,  with  scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  whisker  un- 
shaven. These  are  our  professional  nobility,  fitting  exemplars  of  what 
physicians  and  surgeons  ought  to  be,  whatever  may  be  the  fashion 
among  soi-disant  Counts,  and  French  or  Russian  fops,  of  whom  our 
physicians  consent  to  be  the  imitators.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  many 
of  our  young  men  who  had  fallen  into  this  snare  before  they  visited 
the  continent,  have  there  been  shaved  from  very  shame  at  this  folly, 
and  returned  to  their  country  civilized  and  Americanized  into  wear- 
ing clean  faces,  as  characteristic  of  professional  decency. 

Without  any  prophetic  pretensions,  we  predict  that  the  moustache 
will  soon  go  out  of  fashion  among  medical  men,  and  be  worn  as  it 
ought  to  be — only  by  the  quacks. 


[For  the  American  Medical  Gazette.] 
ON  A  NEW  MATERIAL  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  T7MPANI. 

Speaking  of  the  Artificial  Tympanum  in  the  October  number  of  the 
"  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,"  I  find  the  writer  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "It  would  be  very  desirable  if  some  other  fabric  could 
be  found  to  take  the  place  of  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  the  artifi- 
cial drum,"  "  less  beating,  less  liable  to  irritate  and  decompose." 
For  the  purpose  indicated,  the  undersigned  begs  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  medical  profession  to  a  "  Collodion  material,"  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  friend,  he  has  applied  with  complete  success,  and  which  can 
be  readily  made  by  the  following  simple  process: 

Upon  a  well-polished  plate  of  steel  or  glass,  apply  successively  sev- 
eral coats  of  Collodion,  let  it  well  dry  for  a  few  minutes,  and  polish 
it  a  little,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  smooth;  then  remove  the  coat 
carefully  from  the  plate,  and  a  thin,  transparent,  durable  and  elastic 
material  will  be  the  result,  which  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  required  for  the  above  purpose. 

The  rubber  tympanum,  besides  being  subject  to  many  other  objec- 
tions, proves,  in  many  instances,  too  thick,  while  this  "  collodion  ma- 
terial" can  be  prepared  of  wonderful  thinness,  and  is  not  liable  to  irri- 
tate or  decompose  in  the  least.  Henry  Brtdgman, 

Editor  "  American  Druggists'  Circular^" 
36  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 
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SELECTIONS. 

[From  the  Gncixuiati  liedieal  Obserrer.] 
JOTmrOS  FROM  TRXTTHMOUNT. 

Truthmount,  August  6th,  1867. 

Messrs.  Editors — ^This  is  a  wicked  world,  and  awfully  given  to  de- 
ception and  lying.  I  suppose  you  will  endorse  this,  and  may  be 
inwardly,  if  not  outwardly,  say,  '*  We  know  it — tell  us  something  we 
don't  know."  Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  instruct  or  enlighten  an  editor.  ' 
Seated  upon  his  tripod,  with  a  huge  pair  of  shears  on  one  side,  with 
which  he  extricates  heavy  material  from  its,  it  may  be,  original  resting 
place,  and  in  close  proximity,  a  wee,  delicate  pair  of  scissors,  used  for 
the  clipping  operation;  with  journals,  newspapers,  manuscripts  blotted 
and  unblotted,  intelligible  and  unintelligible,  the  chirography,  in  some 
instances,  resembling  that  on  the  pyramids,  and  about  as  easily  de- 
ciphered; with  raven,  flaxen,  or  some  other  kind  of  hair  thrown  back 
from  the  forehead;  with  lips  compressed  and  eyes  intent,  indicative  of 
a  strong  determination  to  catch  an  idea,  and  hold  it,  if  possible,  long 
enough  to  secure  it  for  the  journal,  the  editor  presents  a  most  unap- 
proachable aspect,  a  knowing  yet  forbidding  look,  a  "  noli  me  tangere" 
demeanor,  which  force  him  into  comparative  solitude,  give  him  at  a 
distance  a  stupendous  appearance,  however  little  he  may  appear  upon  a 
nearer  view — in  a  word,  place  him  in  a  class  of  animated  beings,  which 
has  for  its  title  "  sui  generis."  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  de- 
ception and  lying  ?  Do  editors  deceive  ?  Do  all  editors  always  tell 
the  truth  ?  Hoping  you  will  not  consider  what  I  may  say  as  personal, 
and  therefore  call  me  to  the  field,  I  wish  to  jot  down  a  few  things 
which  may  prove  not  altogether  worthless. 

Be  it  known  to  you,  then,  I  am  away  on  an  excursion,  and  send  this 
missile  to  you  from  Truthmount,  where  I  find  but  very  few  people  of 
any  class,  and  no  editors.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  upon  consulting 
the  register,  and  inquiring  of  the  few  residents  here,  an  editor  has 
never  visited  this  lofty  mount.  Now,  as  they  are  an  aspiring  doss,  I 
have  felt  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation.  '*  Are  you  certain,"  I  asked 
the  ** oldest  inhabitant, ^^  "that  an  editor  of  a  medical  journal  has 
never  visited  this  elevating  and  refreshing  spot?"  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  quite  sure.  I  have  watched  those  journeying  hither,  and  they  have 
been  many,  and  in  the  mass  I  have  frequently  espied  such  an  indi- 
42 
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yidaal  as  you  mention,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  summit,  which 
he  never  gained!  Look  down,  near  the  foot  of  this  eminence,  and  to 
the  left,  and  yon  will  see  a  narrow  zig-zag  road,  which  leads  to  an- 
other, but  not  so  high  a  mount  as  this;  it  is  Selfdom.  To  that,  editors, 
with  many  others,  I  have  seen  go,  instead  of  steadily  and  perseveringly 
climbing  to  where  we  now  stand.  A  few  years  ago  one  had  almost 
reached  Truthmount,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  would  have  rolled 
quite  to  the  base,  had  it  not  been  for  the  multitude  on  their  way  to 
the  zig-zag  road,  who  blocked  up  the  path,  and  thereby  arrested  him. 
Poor  fellow!  he  had  not  the  courage  to  try  it  again,  but  trudged  on 
with  the  crowd  to  Selfdom,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since." 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  this  is  a  painful  story,  and  I  am  very  mach 
inclined  to  doubt  its  truthfulness,  though  I  heard  it  on  Truthmount. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  doubt  it  too.  But  still,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
great  deal  of  deception  and  lying  are  practiced  in  our  journals?  Don't 
you  believe  a  great  many  cases  are  reported,  wonderful,  monstrocious, 
horrible  cases,  which  have  had  no  existence  save  in  the  brain  of  the  re- 
porter ?  Don't  you  believe  a  great  number  of  the  miraculous  cures  of 
awful  diseases  by  wonderfully  skillful  operations  or  medication,  have 
been  conceived  and  born  in  Selfdom,  and  the  brats  swaddled  in  the 
sheets  of  a  journal,  have  been  recklessly  thrown  upon  the  lap  of  a 
credulous  community  to  create  a  sensation,  and  thereby  beget  notoriety 
for  the  projector?  Have  you  never  read  of  "jphantom  tumors"  mar- 
velously  disappearing  under  a  single  application  of  the  "tactus 
eruditus,"  rendered  doubly  efficient  by  the  presence  of  chloroform  and 
an  admiring,  gaping  crowd  ?  Of  luxated  femurs  and  humerus  as  reduc- 
ed by  manipulation,  without  any  pulleying,  where  the  joints  have  been 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  eclat  attained!  A  host  of  illustrations  rush 
into  my  mind. 

And  then,  again,  look  at  the  long  drawn-out  articles  which  encumber 
our  journals,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  "  nothing  in  them!''  Or,  it 
may  be,  that  after  careful  searching,  one  little  mouse  of  an  idea  may  be 
found,  snugly  ensconced  in  some  old  clothes,  which  have  been  thrown 
away  as  old-fashioned ;  or,  an  idea  of  some  magnitude  may,  after  much 
pains-taking,  be  brought  to  view,  having  been  obscured  by  the  luxuri- 
ant drapery  thrown  about  it!  Then,  again,  how  perfectly  fatiguing  and 
discouraging  it  must  be  to  any  but  editors  and  professors,  to  meet  in 
every  other  line  at  least,  "the  automatic  nervous  force"  linked  by  huge, 
elephantine  words,  which,  judging  by  their  size,  should  contain  a  great 
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deal  of  meaning,  but,  nnfortunately  for  the  reader,  too  often  resemble 
fine-looking,  large  peanuts,  at  a  distance  captivating  their  admirers, 
but,  upon  close  contact,  proving  nothing  more  than  a  semblance  to 
reality  1 

Journals  are  not  the  only  vehicles  which  convey  exaggerated^  to  say 
the  least,  reports  to  the  masses.  Do  the  announcements  of  our  medi- 
cal colleges  always  contain  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ?"  How  many  "  splendid  anatomical  museums"  there  must 
be  in  our  fast  country,  judging  from  the  circulars  of  medical  colleges  ! 
How  many  of  our  professors,  especially  of  surgery^  must  have  visited 
Europe,  and  must  have  made  valuable  additions  to  their  private 
museums,  if  the  "documents"  can  be  credited  I  Who  ever  read  an 
"  announcement"  of  lectures  of  a  medical  college,  without  observing, 
in  print,  a  complete  collection  for  the  illustration  of  the  "  anatomical, 
surgical,  and  obstetrical  lectures,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  chemical  ap- 
paratus? 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  use  **  perifocal  or  pantascopic"  glasses  to  see, 
in  print,  "  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the  faculty  to  make  theit 
future  instruction  most  eminently  practical^"  "  having  advantages  in- 
ferior to  no  school  in  the  United  States."  Of  the  importance  of 
clinical  instruction  there  is  no  doubt,  and  yet,  Messrs.  Editors,  it  seems 
strange,  that  while  insisting  upon  this  branch  as  necessary  to  the  pro- 
per qualification  of  the  student  to  become  a  good  practitioner,  the 
acquirement  of  "knowledge  which  will  be  so  immediately  requisite 
when  he  assumes  the  duties  of  his  profession,"  "  07ie  course  only  of 
clinical  instruction,*^  other  things  being  equal,  is  requisite  as  a  "  quali- 
fication for  graduation  J*    For  the  present,  adieu.  "  Veritas." 


[From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonmal.] 
HOMCBOPATH7   IN   HOSPITALS. 

The  experiment  of  Homoeopathy,  as  applied  to  hospital  practice,  has 
been  tried  in  several  instances,  and  has  invariably  proved  a  failure. 
The  example  which  has  been  most  frequently  appealed  to  as  a  trium- 
phant proof  of  the  success  of  Hahnemann's  doctrine  is  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  at  Vienna,  or  rather  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Fleischmann,  the  statistics  of  which  have  been  fre- 
quently cited  as  an  instance  of  a  low  degree  of  mortality  hitherto 
unparalleled.    But  these  statistics  have  been  proved,  by  Dr.  Gairdner, 
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of  Edinburgh,  in  so  clear  a  manner  to  be  fraudulent,  that  the  homoeo- 
paths themselves  are  heartily  ashamed  of  them,  and  have  ceased  to 
quote  them.  Lately  a  homoeopathic  hospital,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  languishing  condition  in  London,  has  been  closed  as  a  dead 
failure.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  appear  surprising  that  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Chicago  have  appointed  two  Boards 
of  Medical  Attendants  in  the  City  Hospital  lately  established  there — 
one  of  physicians,  the  other  of  homoeopaths — to  each  of  which  separate 
wards  are  assigned;  and  that  the  Governors  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  have  established  a  homoeopathic  ward  in  that 
great  institution.* 

The  ignorabce  displayed  by  some  of  the  guardians  of  public  health 
in  this  country  is  lamentable.  An  examination  into  the  condition  of 
homoeopathy  in  America,  at  the  present  time,  will  explain  in  a  meas- 
ure these  strange  occurrences.  The  fact  is,  that  homoeopathy,  as 
such,  no  longer  exists  among  us.  The  absurdity  of  infinitesimal  doses, 
so  utterly  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and  so  disastrous  in  its  appli- 
cation to  cases  of  disease  which  require  treatment  by  drugs,  is 
abandoned  by  the  great  majority  of  practitioners  of  homoeopathy, 
who  have  bad  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  otherwise  their  practice 
would  abandon  them.  No  sane  homoeopath  now  treats  a  patient, 
who  has  swallowed  poison,  with  infinitesimals,  nor  gives  such  medicines 
in  a  case  of  diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  fever  and  ague,  and  ma^y 
other  diseases  in  which  medicine  is  of  specific  use.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases  of  self-limited  diseases,  in  which  no  medicine  is  required,  he 
administers  infinitesimals  in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  con- 
sistency; and  it  is  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  he  gives  his  medicines, 
when  he  gives  any,  in  as  concentrated  a  form  as  possible,  for  the  same 
reason,  though  we  have  seen  prescriptions  written  by  homoeopaths  in 
large  practice,  which  differed  neither  in  substance  nor  in  dose  from 
those  of  regular  physicians.  To  be  sure,  he  pretends  to  practice  on 
the  principle  of  simUia  similibus;  but  as  his  practice  resembles  that  of 
regular  physicians,  he  maintains  that  they  unconsciously  practice  on 
the  same  principle — ^just  as  M.  Jourdain  had  been  speaking  prose  all 
his  life  without  knowing  itl 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  practice  of  homoeopaths  be  the  same  as  that 
of  regular  physicians,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  employing  them 

*This  announcement  is  prematare.    The  deed  is  not  yet  done,  though  it 
would  Burprise  nobody.    [Ed.  Jim,  Med,  Journ, 
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in  hospitals?  There  are  two  very  good  objections;  in  the  first  place, 
a  man  whose  practice  is  a  deliberate  fraud  npon  the  understanding  of 
his  clients,  is  not  fit  to  hold  any  office  of  trust,  and  his  appointment  to 
such  office  is  an  insult  to  a  liberal  profession.  In  the  second  place, 
homoeopaths  generally  are  notoriously  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
medicine  and  of  the  collateral  sciences  so  necessary  to  the  successful 
practice  of  the  art  healing.  We  all  see  almost  daily  instances  of  their 
errors  in  diagnosis,  and  in  many  cases  such  errors  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  patient.  No  one  can  be  accomplished  in  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine  and  be  a  homoeopath,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  such  an 
instance  has  occurred. 

The  fact  is,  the  great  body  of  homoeopaths  in  this  country  use  the 
title  as  the  means  of  gaining  the  patronage  of  a  large  class  of  patients, 
who,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  sufficiently  want- 
ing in  common  sense  not  to  perceive  that  all  the  respectability  and 
science  of  the  medical  profession  utterly  condemns  homoeopathy,  and 
every  other  exclusive  system,  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  those  who 
make  the  greatest  boast  of  the  infallibility  of  their  practice. 


DEATH  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

[Dr.  Ghanning,  in  a  touching  tribute  to  the  gifted  authoress  of 
"  Jane  Eyre,"  thus  introduces  an  interesting  topic  in  the  professional 
aspect  of  her  case,  and  one  worthy  of  grave  consideration.] 

Charlotte  Bronte  married  late  in  life.  Her  father  opposed  her 
marriage,  and  the  daughter  could  not  marry  the  man  she  so  deeply 
loved,  as  her  marriage  must  separate  her  from  her  father,  now  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  with  no  living  creature  of  his  house, 
but  her,  left.  At  last  her  father's  consent  is  given  and  she  is  mar- 
ried. This  was  an  event  in  Haworth.  Everybody  came  to  the 
wedding.  Charlotte  had  been  the  friend  of  all  the  poor.  She  would 
traverse,  in  snow  and  rain,  the  wild  moors  of  her  home,  to  carry  some- 
thing for  the  sick  child  or  parent,  or  to  do  something  for  them. 
Everybody  knew  her,  and  everybody  loved  her.  Says  Mrs.  Gaskill, 
"  many  old  and  humble  friends  were  there,  seeing  her  look  like  a 
snow-drop."  Her  bridal  dress,  after  a  few  months,  became  her 
shroud. 

She  became  pregnant,  and  soon  after  experienced  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  that  state,  but  which  rapidly  became  morbidly  severe. 
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Nausea,  vomiting,  and  faintness;  and  fainting,  at  first  frequent,  be- 
came, at  length,  constant.  The  sight  of  food  was  suflScient  to  pro- 
duce them  all  in  most  distressing  forms.  Said  one,  "  a  wren  would 
have  starved  on  what  she  ate  daring  those  last  six  weeks."  A 
physician  was  called.  **  He  came,  and  assigned  a  natural  cause  for 
her  miserable  indisposition;  a  little  patience,  and  all  would  go  right." 

From  the  record,  nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  said  or  done  in 
this  case.  We  copy  the  following  from  Mrs.  Gaskill,  because  of  its 
professional  interest,  and  as  showing  something  of  the  sufferer's  state 
in  the  last  moments  of  her  life: 

"Long  days  and  longer  nights  went  by;  still  the  same  relentless 
nausea  and  faintness,  and  still  borne  on  in  patient  trust,  ^bout  the 
third  week  in  March  (it  was  early  in  the  new  year,  1865,  that  the 
symptoms  first  appeared),  there  was  a  change;  a  low,  wandering 
delirium  came  on;  and  in  it,  she  begged  constantly  for  food,  and  even 
for  stimulants.  She  swallowed  eagerly  now;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Wakening  for  an  instant  from  this  stupor  of  intelligence,  she  saw  her 
husband's  woe-worn  face,  and  caught  the  sound  of  some  murmured 
words  of  prayer  that  God  would  spare  her.  '  Oh  I'  she  whispered 
forth,  '  I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  I  ?  He  will  not  separate  us,  we 
have  been  so  happy.' " 

She  died  Saturday  mprning,  March  31st. 

It  is  of  the  professional  relations  of  our  subject — the  treatment  of 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  when  morbidly  aggravated — that  we  would  now 
speak.  Was  the  cause^  the  motive  cause  of  those  symptoms  which  pro- 
duced death  in  Charlotte  Bronte,  removed  ?  This  question  is  of  great 
interest.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  it  was  our  privilege  to  attend 
the  midwifery  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Haighton,  in  London;  and  a  better 
lecturer  than  Haighton  is  not  in  our  memory.  He  discussed  this 
question  of  removing  the  cause  of  those  symptoms,  and  showed  con- 
clusively that  in  cases  in  which  other  means  had  failed,  and  the  worst 
consequences  were  to  be  looked  for,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  physician 
to  remove  the  cause,  viz.,  to  remove  the  fatus  from  the  womb.  Haighton 
related  his  experience,  and  dwelt  on  the  opposition  he  had  met  with 
in  consultations,  to  such  measures  as  he  knew  could  alone  save  life. 
More  recently  we  have  spoken  with  eminent  men  abroad  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  met  with  objections  to  the  practice;  or,  when  it  has 
been  allowed  to  be  proper,  it  has  been  after  so  much  evil  has  been 
done  that  there  has  hardly  been  any  reason  to  look  for  success  from  it. 
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We  have  felt  it  onr  duty  to  resort  to  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion, and  in  every  case  recovery  has  been  rapid  and  complete.  We 
have  known  death  to  happen  when  the  measure  has  been  rejected  by 
patient  or  friends,  and  where  all  other  means  have  been  faithfully 
used.  In  one  case  it  was  clear  that  death  must  occur,  if  things  re- 
mained as  they  were,  but  in  which  the  mother  of  the  patient  would 
not  consent  to  the  measure,  unless  the  physicians  who  advised  it  would 
in  the  first  place  guarantee  its  success.  The  attending  physician  would 
not  do  this;  and  soon  after  our  consultation  we  heard  of  the  patient's 
death. 

In  another  instance,  the  lady  lived  in  a  distant  State.  She  was  a 
clergyman's  wife,  ani^  of  the  Church  of  England.  She  was  reduced 
by  nausea  and  vomiting  to  excessive  weakness,  and  absolutely  could 
keep  nothing  on  her  stomach.  It  was  between  the  second  and  third 
month  of  pregnancy.  The  foetus  was  removed,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  after  we  found  her  heartily  eating  solid  food,  and  she  was  soon 
well.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  same  patient  a  second 
time  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  result.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  this  practice  was  not  attempted  until  full  trial 
had  been  made  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  treatment,  and  after 
the  best  evidence  that  the  disease  was  rapidly  increasing.  In  another 
lady  it  was  not  until  convulsive  movements  had  occurred  in  the  uni- 
versal exhaustion,  that  the  measure  was  adopted.  This  patient  re- 
covered, and  this  was  a  second  trial  of  it  in  the  same  patient. 

We  dwell  on  these  cases,  because  a  grave  moral  question  is  involved 
in  our  subject;  and  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  life 
is  clearly  in  jeopardy,  that  any  physician  who  deserves  the  name, 
would  for  a  moment  entertain  the  question  we  are  considering.  It  is 
then  as  a  remedy;  and  only  to  be  used  under  what  we  believe  are 
really  desperate  circumstances. 

Whether  thS  cause  was  removed  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  case,  or 
whether  she  died  of  pregnancy,  we  know  not.  We  know  not  what 
was  the  limit  of  that  "  little  patience,  when  all  would  go  right."  But 
as  the  disease  continued  unrelieved  till  death,  may  it  not  be  asked  if 
the  cause  of  that  disease  did  not  remain  undisturbed  till  it  became  the 
cause  of  death  ?  The  question  is  put,  because  in  no  like  case  which 
has  come  under  our  care,  however  unpromising,  has  death  occurred 
after  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  womb. 

The  Rectory  at  Haworth  is  now  desolate.    Its  venerable  head,  in 
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his  extreme  age,  stands  erect  and  alone,  literally  in  the  midst  of  the 
graves  of  all  his  house;  and  before  him,  in  his  church,  is  the  simple 
tablet  on  which  are  recorded  the  names,  the  ages,  and  the  death  of 
his  wife  and  of  all  his  children. — Boston  Med,  Sf  Surg.  Jov/rnal. 

Walter  Channino. 


TOBACCO. 

"Death  in  the  Pipe,"  or  "The  Great  Smoking  Question"— " The 
Tobacco  Question,  Morally,  Socially  and  Physically  Considered,"  are 
the  titles  of  pamphlets  now  widely  advertised  in  the  London  journals, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  controvert  the  doctrines  recently  advanced 
by  Mr.  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Solly,  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital, 
London.  Both  of  the  writers  last  named  boldly  assert  that,  should 
the  habit  of  smoking  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  "  the  English  character  will  lose  that  combination  of  energy 
and  solidity  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  it,  and  that  England 
will  sink  in  the  scale  of  nations."  A  writer  in  the  Times  and  Gazette, 
who  evidently  has  not  the  fear  of  King  James'  Counterblast  before 
his  eyes,  thus  expresses  his  views  upon  this  exciting  topic: 

"The  Turks  are  dying  out — they  smoke  enormously — therefore 
tobacco  is  a  cause  of  impotence.  Polygamy  is,  of  course,  a  trifle  quite 
beyond  the  question.  The  Germans  smoke  a  great  deal — there 
are  a  great  many  insane  Germans — therefore  tobacco  is  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity. In  England  many  insane  persons  have  been  smokers.  Kaison 
de  plus.  Of  course  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  state  that  there  are  a 
great  many  more  female  than  male  lunatics,  and  that  smoking  is  very 
rare  among  English  females.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  frivolity  and 
'  light,  undignified  reading'  just  now,  and  an  '  alarming  passion  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  and  squandering  money.'  This  propensity  Mr. 
Taylor  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  '  the  immoderate  uee  of  tobacco.' 
There  are  a  great  many  bald-headed  men  in  England.  Dr.  Garrett 
has  often  traced  baldness  to  smoking,  and  one  of  his  smoking  patients 
had  such  a  distressing  pain  in  the  'right  centre  of  the  occipital  bone, 
that  in  an  hour  he  actually  rubbed  all  the  hair  off  that  part  of  his  headj 
Our  preachers  are  not  so  effective  as  they  used  to  be.  One  clergy- 
man, it  is  admitted,  writes  brilliant,  elegant  sermons  under  the 
influence  ot  tobacco  smoke;  but,  says  Mr.  Solly,  'the  end  of  that  man 
is  not  yet  come.'    Whether  tobacco  narcotises  preacher  or  hearer,  how- 
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eyer,  we  are  told  that  it  renders  *  comparatiyelj  useless  the  best 
endeavors  of  ministers  of  religion.' 

"  Mr.  S0II7  finds  that  in  habitual  smokers  the  fauces  are  always 
'  more  or  less  injected  and  rough,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  dirty  red  velvet/  He  conceives  that  this  is  not  a  mere  local  con- 
gestion, but  that  '  it  exists,  more  or  less,  in  the  stomach  and  the  rest 
of  the  alimentary  canal/  He  quotes  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  says  that 
'  he  has  seen  three  cases  of  delirium  tremens  induced  by  tobacco 
smoke  alone.'  He  says  that  during  one  week  lately  he  was  *  consult- 
ed by  three  young  men  sufifering  from  seminal  weakness,  in  all  of  whom 
I  could  trace  this  drain  to  the  relaxing,  iwnervating  effect  of  smoking.' 
After  a  gentle  hint  to  young  men  that  '  all  such  cases,'  of  which  he 
has  seen  many  of  late  years,  are  curable — he  promises  facts  from  his 
hospital  practice,  proving  the  ill  effects  of  smoking,  *  when  I  have  had 
a  record  kept  of  its  effects  in  my  hospital  cases,'  no  record  having,  ap- 
parently, been  kept  as  yet.  In  private  he  says  he  has  seen  '  many 
cases  of  amaurosis  caused  by  smoking.'  He  knew  an  'old  hair 
dresser,'  '  whose  health  improved  after  giving  up  smoking  and  going 
to  Brighton  for  change  of  air;'  and  a  '  valued  servant,'  who,  after  he 
had  abandoned  smoking,  was  '  an  altered  man.'  These  are  really  all 
the  facts — and  such  facts! — in  two  of  the  most  wild,  illogical,  irration- 
al letters  we  ever  read  upon  any  medical  question. 

"  But  if  facts  are  wanting,  assertions  and  suppositions  are  not.  Mr. 
Solly  says,  '  In  the  habitual  smoker  the  heart  is  irritable  and  the  per- 
son nervous,  the  pulse  frequently  intermittent,  and  irregular  in  force 
and  frequency.'  Had  he  said,  in  '  some  habitual  smokers,'  this  state- 
ment would  have  been  correct,  but  everybody  knows  habitual  smokers 
who  are  by  no  means  nervous  or  irritable,  and  whose  pulse  is  normal. 
Because  Lord  Raglan,  who  smoked  in  early  life,  is  said  not  to  have 
smoked  in  the  Crimea,  Mr.  Solly  supposes  this  is  a  *  tacit  acknowl- 
edgment that  smoking  interferes,  more  or  less,  with  that  high 
intellectual  activity  which  is  required  in  high  positions.'  It  would  be 
just  as  logical  to  argue  that,  as  Lord  Raglan  did  not  die  of  cholera 
while  he  was  a  smoker,  he  would  have  been  alive  now  if  he  had  not 
given  up  his  cigar.  Logicians  of  the  Solly  school  might  say  trium- 
phantly, *  Lord  Raglan  went  through  two  epidemics  of  cholera  in 
England  while  he  was  a  smoker,  and  escaped.  He  went  to  the 
Crimea,  gave  up  smoking,  and  when  cholera  came  he  died.  Is  not 
this  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  smoking  interferes  more  or  less  with 
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that  high  intestinal  activity  which  is  required  in  a  high  degree  of 
cholera  V 

"  But  perhaps  the  most  amnsing  specimen  of  this  style  of  reasoning 
is  the  reply  to  the  argument  that  a  *  certain  personage'  smokes  with- 
out detriment.  *  Oh/  says  Mr.  Solly,  *  God  grant  that  it  may  not 
shorten  his  valuable  life,  and  impair  his  nervous  system!'  This  is  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  astounding  expression  of  belief,  that  '  all  our 
greatest  men,  I  mean  intellectually — statesmen,  lawyers,  warriors, 
physicians,  and  surgeons — have  either  not  been  smokers,  or  if  smokers 
that  they  have  died  prematurely.'  Mr.  Solly's  physiology  is  as 
questionable  as  his  biography.  Nicotine  is  a  poison — so  is  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  and  *  tobacco  can  poison  by  its  smoke 
through  the  lungs;'  every  smoker  knowing  that  the  smoke  does  not 
pass  into  the  lungs.  '  The  blood  really  is  poisoned  by  tobacco,'  says 
another  writer,  *  for  leeches  drop  off  dead  directly  they  are  applied  to 
smokers,  and  fleas  and  bugs,  whose  bites  on  the  children  were  as  thick 
as  measles,  rarely,  if  ever,  attack  the  smoking  parent.'  Here  at 
least  is  something  new;  but  is  it  true?  We  might  repeat  the  same 
question  upon  every  one  of  the  startling  assertions  of  Mr.  Solly  and 
his  school.    They  may  be  new,  but  are  they  true  ? 

"  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  discussion  in  the  pages  of  a  cotem- 
porary,  who  devotes  a  considerable  space  weekly  to  the  affairs  of 
tobacconists  and  coffee  shops,  bakers  and  grocers,  oilmen  and  pastry 
cooks — and  admitting  the  purpose  of  the  principal  champions  to  be 
good — still  the  manner  in  which  they  seek  to  attain  their  object  is 
blameable.  Instead  of  arguing  the  question  in  a  calm,  philosophical 
spirit,  their  letters  teem  with  denunciations  based  on  facts  for  which 
they  are  indebted  almost  entirely  to  their  own  fertile  imaginations. 
The  effects  of  moderate  use  and  immoderate  abuse  are  jumbled  to- 
gether, and,  if  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  style  of  argument  were 
carried  out,  we  should  have  to  abolish  the  use  of  every  remedy  which, 
when  incautiously  used,  had  caused  death.  Opium,  chloroform,  and 
digitalis  must  fall  with  tobacco.  Such  reasoning  will  not  do  in  the 
present  day.  We  must  have  facts — real,  thoroughly  established  facts 
— ^to  prove  that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  moderation  is  injnrious,  before 
we  can  expect  to  abolisli  a  luxury  sanctioned  by  time  and  almost  uni- 
versal custom  in  varied  climates  and  among  the  most  diverse  races. 
When  such  facts  are  brought  forward,  it  will  be  time  to  join  in  the 
new  crusade.    In  the  present  state  of  the  question,  we  must  put  aside 
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all  tbat  is  new  as  not  trne,  and,  taking  only  what  is  true,  maintain 
the  doctrines  long  held  by  every  man  of  common  sense  and  habit  of 
observation,  regretting  that  the  tone  of  medical  literature  has  been 
lowered  in  the  recent  discussion  by  filling  pages  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  serious  argument  addressed  to  the  profession,  with  agitating 
addresses  to  the  public. —  Va,  Med.  Journal. 


[From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 
MARSHALL  HALL. 

[Professor  Holmes^s  beautiful  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  is  too  good  to  be  overlooked.] 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  is  dead,  and  an  illustrious  name  is  stricken  from 
the  roll  of  Science,  to  be  engraved  on  her  monumental  tablet.  No 
living  English  physician  or  physiologist  is  perhaps  so  widely  known, 
and  none  is  like  to  be  remembered  so  long.  With  all  its  material 
strides,  our  century  can  show  but  a  few  of  those  bounds  forward  in 
the  science  of  life  which  leave  a  long  blank  space  between  the  foot- 
prints that  measure  them;  and  to  Marshall  Hall  one  of  these  few 
considerable  movements  of  progress  may  be  justly  attributed. 

The  great  discovery  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  aided  by  the  more  precise  experimentation  of  Magendie — the 
divided  function  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-roots — was  beyond  question 
the  most  important  addition  to  physiological  knowledge  since  the  new 
revelation  of  Harvey.  This,  again,  was  almost  overshadowed  by  that 
newer-found  truth  which  is  to  vital  movement  what  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation  is  to  the  movements  of  the  spheres,  or  that  of  proportional 
combination  to  chemical  changes;  the  law  of  cell-formation. 

The  microscope,  to  which  we  owe  this  noblest  of  physiological 
generalizations,  has  since  absorbed  much  of  the  observing  talent  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  life.  Science  is  apt  to  be  dull  and  slow;  it  loves 
tools  and  cabinets  and  manipulations;  anything  better  than  hard 
thinking.  The  little  world  of  the  microscope  bred  a  race  of  little  mien 
to  live  in  it.  The  coral  insects  that  labored  to  build  up  this  new  realm 
in  the  waste  of  knowledge  were  undeniably  useful,  but  they  were  in- 
disputably small. 

Marshall  Hall  wrought  in  the  midst  of  this  molecule-loving  genera- 
tion, in  the  old  track,  with  the  old  natural  implements.  What  he  ac- 
complished Prochaska  and  others  had  long  before  begun;  it  was  only 
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a  wonder  that  a  hundred  experimenters  had  not  anticipated  him,  for 
there  was  nothing  seemingly  in  his  observations  and  experiments  that 
Herophilus  or  Galen  might  not  hare  stumbled  upon. 

The  usual  round  was  run  through,  of  disputing  the  facts  or  their 
explanation,  of  denying  their  originality,  and  at  last  of  acquiescing  in 
the  claim  of  the  discoverer.  The  world  concedes  the  recognition  of 
the  automatic  nervous  centres  and  actions  to  Marshall  Hall.  Others 
may  have  more  or  less  perfectly  observed  and  announced  some  of  the 
facts  in  the  series  of  demonstrations.  But  they  spoke  in  a  whisper  or 
in  a  corner,  and  when  they  had  once  spoken  were  quiet.  He  cried  his 
doctrine  and  its  proofs  aloud  in  the  street  and  the  Academy;  he 
shouted  it  over  and  over  again,  until  he  was  hoarse  with  calling;  he 
printed  it  in  little  pamphlets  and  big  books;  he  dressed  it  in  italics 
and  capitals,  as  if  it  were  an  incendiary  proclamation;  he  wearied  the 
very  echoes  with  it,  until  at  last  the  deaf  and  surly  world  took  up  its 
ear-trumpet  and  listened — and  lol  one  of  the  startling  truths  that 
make  a  century  luminous  in  the  procession  of  time,  and  lift  a  withered 
student  into  planetary  reputation! 

His  doctrine  of  the  reflex  function,  announced,  rwterated,  illustrat- 
ed, demonstrated,  applied  and  triumphantly  established  in  the  world's 
belief,  fixes  his  name  in  that  stony  immortality  of  science  which  is  the 
surest  hold  a  n^an  can  have  upon  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  bis 
race.  His  peculiarities  and  weaknesses  all  pass  out  of  sight,  but  his 
great  achievement  remains.  It  is  handed  over — if  we  may  borrow  a 
simile  from  his  discovery  itself— to  the  rejkx  action  of  Time — to  the 
automatic  grasp  of  universal  memory.  No  voluntary  act  can  now 
reach  his  fame.  We  need  hardly  hesitate,  therefore,  to  sketch  some 
of  his  traits  in  a  few  words,  with  the  freedom  which  illustrious  and 
unquestioned  position  authorize  us  to  exercise  in  judging  those  who 
have  gained  it. 

An  ingenious,  active-minded,  observing,  speculating,  excitable  man, 
half  physiologist  and  half  medical  practitioner,  he  always  seemed  to 
be  in  the  flurry  of  some  new  discovery  or  startling  novelty.  Some- 
times he  would  make  a  new  name  for  an  old  thing,  and  frighten  the 
nosologists  with  a  long  string  of  new  diseases,  that  proved,  after  all, 
to  be  only  old  friends — or  enemies — with  a  fresh  set  of  aliases.  Such 
was  the  case  with  his  famous  Mimoses — collections  of  imitative  symp- 
toms which  he  raised  to  the  condition  of  medical  entities.  Sometimes 
it  was  in  the  spreading  out  and  emphysematous  dilatation  and  spas- 
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modic  emphasizing  of  common  and  well-known  phenomena,  amidst  a 
great  splash  of  capitals  and  an  alarming  spatter  of  notes  of  admira- 
tion. It  was  his  weakness  to  love  his  own  ideas  and  fancies,  and  to 
make  mach  of  them.  Nobody  ever  insisted  so  earnestly  on  the  one 
particular,  special,  indiyidaal  point  of  observation  or  of  precept  which 
he  was  laying  down  at  the  moment.  He  knew  that  men  were  stnpid 
and  obstinate,  and  that  it  took  a  great  deal  to  wake  them  np.  See 
how  he  talks  to  as  in  the  Lancet^  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  about 
the  treatment  of  asphyxia.  His  advice  is  as  sharp  and  startling  as 
the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act.  He  always  has  the  same  eager  way  of 
pushing  all  his  thoughts  home,  as  if  this  one  particular  thing  he  is 
fiaying  were  the  thing  that  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  so  long, 
and  which  he  was  determined  they  should  not  die  without  the  sight 
or  knowledge  of  1 

Mere  praise  of  a  man,  living  or  dead,  has  no  flavor  if  it  does  not 
relieve  itself  against  his  individual  characteristics,  even  if  these  be  of 
the  nature  of  infirmities.  To  deny  the  evidence  of  a  certain  efferves- 
cent egotism  in  the  writings  of  Marshall  Hall  would  be  like  overlook- 
ing the  learned  inflation  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  or  the  homely  obscuri- 
ties of  John  Hunter.  It  is  customary  in  France  to  deliver  orations 
or  funeral  speeches  over  the  tombs  of  distinguished  men  just  buried. 
There  nothing  is  named  but  the  virtues  and  glory  of  the  dead.  But 
we  are  the  posterity  of  at  least  a  fortnight's  standing  to  the  deceased 
of  the  other  continent;  the  fresh  tears  of  friendship  have  ceased  to 
flow  before  we  know  that  they  are  numbered  with  the  generations  of 
the  past.  Therefore  we  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  more  freely 
and  honestly  of  those  peculiarities  which  brought  the  great  discoverer 
nearer  the  standard  of  common  men  than  his  place  on  the  roll  of  fame 
might  have  led  us  to  believe  him. 

Many  acute  practical  observations  are  to  be  found  in  his  medical 
writings.  He  has  painted  with  great  felicity  various  forms  of  func- 
tional disturbance  in  females,  and  distinguished  them  from  the  organic 
changes  they  resembled.  He  has  pointed  out  most  important  consid- 
erations to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  the  question  of  blood- 
letting and  its  amount,  and  insisted  with  much  effect  on  the  deceptive 
symptoms  produced  by  the  loss  of  blood.  His  work  on  Diagnosis 
may  perhaps  be  called  an  imperfect  Syllabus,  but  it  was  an  effort  in 
the  right  direction.  The  desire  to  give  greater  scientific  accuracy  to 
the  discnmination  of  disease  led  him  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  Louis, 
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and  to  become  connected  with  the  Society  of  Medical  Observation, 
where  the  writer  of  this  notice  met  him  in  the  earlier  days  of  that 
Association.  The  great  pathologist  was  pleased  with  his  homage. 
His  English  acquirements  not  being  considerable,  he  handed  a  work 
of  "  Monsieur  Mar'-shalP  Ahl"  to  the  writer  to  examine  and  report 
upon.  Bat  the  methods  of  the  Englishman,  who  pat  himself  into 
everything,  and  the  Frenchman,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  epigraph 
be  borrowed  from  Roassean,  kept  himself  out  of  everything,  proved 
very  hard  to  incorporate.  Their  relations,  however,  became  very 
friendly,  and  the  medical  works  of  Marshall  Hall  gave  proof  that  his 
visit  to  Paris  was  not  without  its  fruit. 

But  it  is  in  the  domain  of  Physiology  that  his  chief  laurels  have 
been  won.  He  clung  with  admirable  pertinacity  to  the  great  idea 
which  shaped  itself  in  his  imagination,  until  by  a  series  of  well-devised 
experiments  its  reality  was  established.  He  took  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  established,  and  applied  it  through  a  great  range  of  physiologi- 
cal and  pathdogical  facts  with  signal  and  brilliant  success.  With 
Harvey,  with  Bell,  with  Hunter,  with  Jenner,  Marshall  Hall  is  here- 
after to  be  counted  among  the  imperishable  names  of  British  Science. 

0.  W.  H. 

CASES  OF  DEFORMIT7. 

The  treatment  of  deformities  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  in  our 
pages  as  being  remarkably  successful  in  the  hands  and  by  the  method 
of  Dr.  H.  G.  Davis,  of  this  city.  Speaking  from  our  own  observation, 
we  are  somewhat  decided  in  our  opinion,  but  can  still  appreciate  the 
doubts  expressed  by  many  professional  friends  as  to  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  so  much  by  apparatus.  Two  cases  have  lately  been 
under  treatment,  one  of  which  we  saw,  and  both  of  which  have  been 
remarkably  successful.  So  striking  are  they  that  we  give  a  short 
sketch  of  them.  These  cases,  were  there  no  others,  would  be  suflS- 
cient  to  prove  the  erroneousness  of  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  straighten  patients  in  advanced  stages  of  Pott's  disease. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  that  the  mechanical  treatment  is  only 
an  auxiliary  by  hygienic  and  constitutional  treatment.  That  the  ap- 
pliances do  not  interfere  with  the  taking  of  exercise  and  constant 
exposure  to  the  pure  air  is  not  their  least  recommendation.  The  first 
case  is  that  of  Wilbur  Fisk  Wood,  son  of  Samuel  S.  Wood,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.    The  disease,  which  was  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  was  of 
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four  years'  standing,  and  deformity  has  been  noticeable  for  three  years. 
He  has  been  very  restless  at  night,  crying  out  in  his  sleep,  and  pre- 
sented the  usual  symptoms  of  Pott's  disease  in  this  region.  Has  been 
treated  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker  and  Dr.  Livingston.  The  father  states 
that  under  their  treatment  his  general  health  had  improved,  but  the 
deformity  steadily  increased.  His  height  was  43  inches,  and  he  stood 
with  oue  hand  on  the  knee.  The  increase  in  his  height  was  five  inches. 
He  now  stands  erect,  his  general  health  is  improved,  aftd  he  is  gaining 
in  flesh  and  strength.  The  second  case  was  that  of  Richard  Graves, 
Jr.,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  aged  15  years.  He  has  had  Pott's  disease 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  for  three  years.  It  has  been  attended  by 
partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  He  walked  with  difficulty 
around  the  house,  and  had  the  expression  of  one  suffering.  He  has 
worn  apparatus  applied  by  Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  though  not  with 
the  expectation  of  remedying  the  deformity.  The  paralysis  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  patient  walks  and  rides  without  difficulty.  He  has 
gained  in  flesh,  and  his  appetite  is  excellent,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case 
in  Dr.  Davis'  experience.  This  apparatus  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
only  one  yet  devised  which  corrects  the  deformity  in  Pott's  disease, 
does  not  confine  the  chest,  and  still  permits  the  patient  to  exercise 
freely. — Amer.  Med,  Monthly, 


Method  of  Promptly  Belieying  Facial  and  Dental  Veuralgiag. 

This  method  consists  in  turning  into  the  meatus  auditorious  from 
four  to  ten  drops  (according  to  the  age  and  sensibility  of  the  patient) 
of  the  following  fluid;  then  to  close  the  opening  of  the  ear  by  means 
of  a  little  cotton,  and  to  cause  the  patient  to  hold  the  head  inclined 
for  some  minutes  to  the  side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  so  that 
the  liquid  may  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  ear.  This  preparation  is 
thus  made:  R.  Take  of  the  extracts  of  opium,  of  belladonna,  and  of 
stramonium,  each  one  part;  of  distilled  cherry  laurel  water,  twelve 
parts.    Dissolve  and  filter. 

Although  this  preparation  may  be  only  extemporaneous,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  preserved  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  cool,  and  to  pour 
on  its  surface  from  two  to  four  drops  of  sweet  almond  oil. 

It  is  very  rare  that,  with  the  use  of  this  liquid,  rehef  is  not  obtained 
in  a  few  minutes;  indeed,  the  patient  is  almost  always  asleep  in 
half  an  hour,  whatever  may  have  been  the  severity  jof  the  pains,  and 
that  without  having  been  in  the  least  danger. 
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Absorption  takes  place  almost  as  rapidly  as  from  a  denuded  surface, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  blister  the  patient  when  we  wish  to 
use  narcotics,  since  they  act  almost  as  rapidly  by  the  auditory  passage. 

If  it  should  happen  that,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  the 
pain  does  not  yield  to  the  remedy,  (which  sometitnes  happens  when 
the  quantity  used  has  been  too  small,  or  when  we  have  to  treat 
a  neuralgia  which  has  already  required  the  use  of  narcotics  in  any 
way,)  it  is  nebessary  then  to  use  a  second  dose,  at  least  equal  to  the 
first,  but  in  the  opposite  ear,  in  order  to  obtain  promptly  that  relief 
which  is  only  too  frequently  momentary  in  facial  neuralgias  of  loug 
standing. 

The  preference  which  I  give  to  this  aqueous  solution  over  those 
which  contain  alcohol,  such  as  laudanum  and  other  narcotic  tinctures, 
arises  from  having  used  both  upon  myself  for  several  years  for  a  facial 
neuralgia,  and  observing  that  the  latter  produce  a  sensation  of  quite 
acute  pain  at  the  moment  of  their  use,  and  not  being  always  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  former,  which  causes  neither  heat  nor  smarting,  and  is 
more  certain  in  its  effects. — Michel  Andre,  in  the  Revue  de  Thiror 
jpeutique,  in  Amer,  Med.  Monthly. 


PRIZES  OF  THE  MASa  MEDICAL  SOCIET7. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  is  authorized,  by  a  donation 
from  one  of  its  members,  to  offer  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  best  dissertation  adjudged  worthy  of  a  prize  on  the  following 
theme,  viz:  "  To  what  affections  of  the  lungs  does  bronchitis  give 
origin  ?"  The  above  is  open  to  physicians  of  every  country.  The 
latest  article  on  the  relations  of  Bronchitis  to  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs  was  written  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1850.  A 
review  of  the  paper  can  be  found  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  for  April,  1853.  Each  dissertation  should  be 
designated  by  a  motto,  and  accompanied  by  an  envelope,  superscribed 
with  the  motto,  and  containing  the  writer's  name  and  address.  The 
sealed  packet  accompanying  the  successful  dissertation  will  be  bro- 
ken, and  the  author's  name  announced,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  May,  1858. 

Dissertations  for  the  above  prize  must  be  sent  (post  paid)  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Benj.  E.  Getting,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  on 
or  before  April  15,  1858.         Yours  truly, 

J,  B.  Alley,  M.D.,  Rec.  Sec. 
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[From  the  Charleston  Med.  Jonm.  k  Review.] 

Statistics  of  Height  and  Weight  in  the  Soatfa. 

By  S.  H.  Dickson,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  Sooth  Gtrolina. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  been  long  making  most  nnsatisfactory  efforts 
at  the  collection  of  statistical  details.  Some  of  these  I  offer  you  for 
preservation  and  record.  I  have  been  curious  to  ascertain  the  average 
height  and  weight  of  our  Southern  men.  Of  the  class  graduating  in 
March,  1847,  at  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 

There  were  12  who  measured  Six  feet  and  upwards. 

There  were  15  others  from  Five  ft.  10  in.  upwards,  to  6  ft. 

There  was     1  of  Six  ft.  4  in.:  Tallest  6  ft.  4  in. 

There  was     1  of  Six  ft.  3  in. 

There  were   4  of  Six  ft.  2  in. 

There  were   2  of  Six  ft.  1  in. 

There  were   4  of  Six  feet. 

I  questioned  94  candidates  for  graduation  in  1857,  as  to  their 
height,  weight,  and  lineage. 

There  were  25  who  measured  Six  feet  and  upwards. 

There  were  23  others  from      Five  ft.  10  in.  upwards,  to  6  ft. 

There  were  22  others  from      Five  ft.    8  in.  upwards,  to  6.10. 

There  were  21  others  from      Five  ft.    6  in.  upwards,  to  5.  8. 

There  was    1  who  measured  Six  ft.  3    in. ) 

There  was   1    "  "        Six  ft.  2|  in.  V  Tallest  6.  ft.  3.  in. 

There  were  2    "  "        Six  ft.  2    in. ) 

There  were  4    '*  "        less  than  5  ft.  6  in.    So  much  for  the 

height. 
There  were    2  who  weighed  182  lbs.    One  weighed  106  lbs. 
The  average  is  145  lbs. 

There  were    9  from  170  lbs.  upwards,  to  180. 

There  were  14  from  160  lbs.  upwards,  to  170. 

There  were  20  from  150  lbs.  upwards,  to  160. 

As  to  lineage,  they  were  almost  all  hybrids  of  mingled  Scotch, 
English,  Irish,  French,  and  Welsh  race;  few  claimed  to  be  of  un- 
mixed blood;  few  knew  the  proportion  of  the  mixture. 

42  claimed  to  be  all  or  partly  Scotch, 
37        "        "    "  "      English, 

28        "        "     "  "      Irish, 

17  "        "    *'  '•      French, 

18  "        "    "  "     Welsh, 

5        "        "    "  '*     German, 

4        "        "    "  "     Dutch,  (Hollander,) 

2        "        "    "  "      Swiss. 
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The  tallest  was  of  English  and  Irish  mixture.  The  two  shortest  were, 
English,  5  ft.  4|  in.,  and  Scotch,  5  ft.  4  in.  The  two  heaviest  were, 
1st,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  English;  2d,  Scotch  and  Irish.  The  lightest 
was  an  Englishman  from  England. 

The  average  age  of  the  number  is  probably  about  22  or  23.  Thej 
are  from  "  everywhere" — chiefly  the  Southern  States,  South  Caro- 
lina predominating. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Capers  obligingly  furnishes  me  with  the  following  statist- 
ics f^om  the  Citadel  Academy.  There  are  given  89  names  of  young  m»i 
from  every  portion  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Of  these  he  sets 
down  the  average  age  at  IS  years  6  months;  average  weight,  134 
lbs.;  average  height,  5  ft.  *l  in.  There  are  6  who  measure  6  feet  and 
upwards. 

Of  these  2  measured  6  feet  2  inches. 
"      "      1         "         6  feet  1  inch. 
"      "     3        "        6  feet. 

There  are  besides,  37  who  measure  5  feet  8  inches  and  upwards,  to 
6  feet.  The  heaviest  weighs  165  lbs.,  is  19  years  6  months  of  age, 
measures  6  feet,  is  of  Dutch  and  English  descent. 

As  to  lineage,  they  are  of  mingled  blood  almost  universally:  a  few 
claim  pur  sang.  They  name  the  following  sources,  generally,  without 
attempting  to  calculate  proportions: 

55  claim  to  be  all  or  partly  English, 

36  "  "  "  "  Scotch, 

32  "  "  "  "  French, 

24  "  "  "  "  Irish, 

6  "  **  "  "  Welsh, 

8  '*  *^  ^'  **  Qerman 

2  "  "  "  "  Dutch,  (Hollander,) 

1  *'  "  "  "  Swiss. 

The  tallest  are,  1st,  English,  (as  he  claims,  unmixed,  though  a 
native  Carolinian,)  and  2d,  of  Welsh  and  German  (Prussian)  blood. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bruns  collected  from  a  volunteer  company  (W.  L.  I.) 
composed  of  youth  resident  in  the  city,  (most  of  them  natives  of  it — 
some  few  Northerners)  the  following  facts.  There  are  40  names  set 
down,  average  age  24  to  25.  Height  about  5  ft.  6  in.  Weight 
130  lbs. 

There  are    3  who  measure    6  feet. 

There  are  15  others  .  5  ft.  8  in.  and  upwards,  to  6  ft. 

There  are  7  others  less  than  5  ft.  6  in.  The  shortest  measures  5 
feet  3^  inches.    The  lineage  is  not  ascertained  or  set  down. 
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I  woald  observe  upaa  the  above  facts — 1st.  That  the  names  used 
are  not  employed  with  ethnological  significance.  Dr.  Williamson,  in 
his  remarks  "  on  the  Hnmsut  Crania  in  the  Army  Medical  Mnsenm" 
in  Chatham,  near  London,  tells  ns  that  he  has  pot  "  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish;  as  the  races  are  now 
so  mixed,  that  if  there  ever  were  any  difTerence  in  the  conformation  of 
their  crania,  this  has  now  become  inappreciable."  We  donbt  the 
correctness  of  this  view.  We  donbt  whether  Davis  or  Borke  would 
permit  it  to  pass  nncQntradicted.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
national  peculiarities,  apart  from  the  cranial  configurations,  are  known 
ta  differ  widely  among  our  British  immigrants  ai^d  their  descendants. 
The  Scotchman,  the  Welshman,  the  Irishman,  and  the  Englishman 
each  retains  and  transmits  certain  peculiarities  of  form  and  physiog- 
nomy  by  which  he  can  in  general  be  readily  recognized.  There  is 
doubtless  much  conjecture  and  uncertainty  in  the  answers  given;  yet 
almost  every  man  in  America  knows  whether  he  has  descended  from  a 
British  or  Continental  stock;  and  if  from  the  former,  whether  his  an- 
cestors were  from  Wales  or  Ireland,  England  or  Scotland.  But  he 
does  not  know  or  care  to  distinguish  whether  they  were  Highlanders 
or  LowJanders;  of  Celt  or  Danish  race.  Nor  does  he  care  to  tell 
you,  when  he  says  he  has  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  whether  it  is  of  the  • 
English  pale,  or  the  Scotch-Irish,  mere  exotics  of  temporary  residence. 

2.  That  a  large  majority  calling  themselves  Irish  are  truly  Scotch, 
as  is  shown  by  their  emigration  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  Belfast, 
and  Derry;  by  their  being  Protestants,  Cameronians,  Seceders,  strict 
Presbyterians;  and  by  their  names.  Names,  indeed,  help  much  to 
point  out  the  various  currents  of  intermixture. 

3.  In  the  low  country,  and  in  Charleston  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, we  have  much  French  intermixture:  throughout  our  State 
we  shall  find  a  large  proportion  of  English,  what  is  called  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  in  the  Southern  States  generally,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  Scotch,  I  think,  predominates.  I  mean 
the  Lowland  blood,  the  Danish  or  Northman,  the  Protestant-Crom- 
wellian-Seceder-Presbyterian.    Hence  comes  the  perfervidum  ingenium, 

,  the  tenacious  vehemence,  and  wild  obstinacy  of  our  Southern  char- 
acter. The  Scotch,  of  all  emigrants,  makes  the  best  compromise 
with  change  of  sky  and  condition.  He  does  not  doggedly  resist  and 
passively  break  down,  like  the  stolid  Englishman,  nor  run  to  the 
othtf  extreme  with  the  volatile  Frenchman,  amalgamating  and  assuni- 
laling  wiUi  everything  and  ev^ybody.    He  is  prudent  and  canny, 
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giving  Dp  what  he  cannot  retain  without  injury;  seizing  in  its  stead 
what  is  most  suitable,  and  absorbing  what  is  worthy. 

I  trust  I  am  not  liable  to  be  accused  of  exaggerating  the  import- 
ance of  statistics;  but  even  on  the  smallest  scale  they  have  their 
value,  and  when  cautiously  collated  may  direct  to  future  useful 
inquiries.  Their  accumulation,  too,  tends  rapidly  to  correct  any 
errors  into  which  the  earlier  and  hasty  inferences  may  lead  us.  As 
far  as  the  numbers  which  I  have  given  above  have  any  weight,  they 
go  to  contradict  the  assumption  of  Knox  and  others,  that  our  mani- 
fold' and  confused  hybridism  has  already  told  against  us  as  a  nation, 
or,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  race.  We  have  thus  far  neither  lost  in  com- 
parative height  or  weight;  nay,  a  comparison  with  our  parent  stocks 
seems  as  yet  to  be  in  our  favor. 

I  have  before  me,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Lancet,  of  185T,  a 
Report  of  a  paper  read  by  Staff-Surgeon  McGrigor  to  the  Army 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  G.  B.,  "  On  Recruiting  Statistics."  He 
speaks,  in  a  modified  sense,  of  picked  mm,  for  he  tells  us  that  the 
"  general  proportion  of  rejections  to  admissions  examined  for  eleven 
years  before  the  war,  was  34  per  cent.,  a  little  more  than  one-third: 
during  the  war  it  was  23  per  cent."  My  tables,  such  as  they  are,  are 
.  made  promiscuously,  without  any  rejections.  The  limit  for  under-size 
in  England  is  5  feet  4  inches;  in  Prance,  5  feet  1  inch.  Now,  in  my 
first  table,  out  of  90  young  men  there  were  but  four  (4)  who  fell  be- 
low the  English  limit,  (one  of  whom  was  a  born  Englishman,)  and 
none  who  did  not  transcend  the  French.  In  the  second  table  of  mere 
adolescents,  whose  average  age  was  18  years  6  months,  there  were 
but  11  out  of  the  89  who  were  as  low  as  the  English  limit;  19  per 
cent,  instead  of  30,  even  with  the  difference  of  age.  None  would 
have  been  rejected  in  France.  The  average  is  put  down  at  6.7,  a 
pretty  fair  size. 

Of  the  third  table  the  showing  is  less  favorable.  But  they  are  all 
towTtrhr^^  youths,  and  though  the  average  age  given  is  between  24 
and  25,  yet  some  of  them  are  very  young;  little  more  than  boys,  as 
is  the  fact  in  all  volunteer  companies.  Towns  we  know  give,  compar- 
ed with  rural  districts,  an  inferior  average  as  to  height  everywhere, 
perhaps  as  to  weight,  strength,  and  general  vitality.  But  here  the 
average  height  is  6  feet  6  inches,  and  there  are  only  T  who  measured 
less  than  this ;  about  1 1  per  cent,  to  set  against  30  as  in  England.  The 
shortest,  a  gentleman  of  mingled  Scotch  and  French  descent,  measur- 
ing 5  feet  3^  inches,  would  still  have  fulfilled  the  French  requisition. 
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I  need  not  inform  an  American  that  we  of  the  Atlantic  Sonthern 
States  do  not  by  any  means  claim  to  be  as  tall  as  oar  Kentncky, 
Tennessee,  and  mountain  Virginian  brothers;  although,  if  the  news- 
papers tell  the  truth,  the  tallest  man  now  in  the  army  is  a  Georgian, 
and  the  next  a  South  Carolinian.  If  they  excel  in  height  our  illus- 
trious Major-General,  of  whom  Yirginia  is  justly  proud  as  his  mother, 
they  must  be  stalwart  fellows;  he  being,  I  believe,  6  feet  3  or  4 
inches.  Major-General  Doniphan,  of  Missouri,  is  about  the  same 
height — 6  feet  4,  I  think.  We  may  hope  that  we  are  not  in  this  re- 
gard at  all  degenerate.  Nay  rather,  may  we  not  suppose  that  the 
masses  are  on  the  improving  scale  when  we  go  on  to  read,  that 
**  during  two  years  of  the  late  war  it  was  estimated  from  the  tables 
submitted,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  recruits  of  the  British  army 
were  between  the  heights  of  5  feet  6  inches  and  5  feet  4  inches  for 
the  rank  and  file;  and  for  two  special  corps,  viz.,  the  Medical  Staff 
Corps  and  Land  Transport  Corps,  candidates  were  eligible  as  low  as 
6  feet  2  inches."  I  do  not  know  whether  they  could  find  any  recruits 
of  this  latter  standard  among  us. 

As  to  weight.  Dr.  McGrigor  is  less  full.  "A  table  of  468  re- 
cruits showed  the  weight  to  be  134  lbs.  5  oz."  Of  our  young  Cadets 
the  average  weight  is  already  given  in  precisely  the  same  number  of. 
pounds — but  5  ounces  less.  He  goes  on  to  specify  the  proportional 
weight  to  age,  and  here  our  superiority  is  distinctly  shown.  **  The 
weight  of  recruits  advanced  progressively,  thus:  18  years,  129  lbs.; 

19  years,  132  lbs.;  20  years,  135  lbs.;  and  so  on.  Our  average  age 
is  18  years  6  months,  which  would  give,  by  the  British  standard, 
130^  lbs.  against  the  actual  134  lbs.     In  our  first  table  we  find  but 

20  out  of  90  below  the  average,  TO  above  it — 2  weighing  182  lbs., 
and  the  lightest,  an  Englishman  born,  of  106  lbs.  Our  third  table 
gives  no  weights. 

Again  I  say,  we  may  cheerfully  indulge  the  hope  that  we  are  not 
deteriorating,  as  compared  with  the  European  stocks  from  which  we 
have  sprung,  in  any  physical  relation.  And  notwithstanding  the  foul 
calumnies  and  atrocious  falsehoods  which  our  Northern  associates  in 
the  Union  have  originated,  circulated  with  so  much  zeal  and  unction, 
and  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  civilized  nations 
everywhere  as  truth,  we  are  prepared  to  show,  when  called  on,  that 
neither  in  morals  nor  intelligence,  neither  in  active  courage  or  passive 
endurance,  have  we  degenerated  from  bur  loftiest  ancestry. 

[We  append  the  following  very  interesting  table — extracted  from 
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the  last  Army  Report  of  Snrgeon-G'eneral  liawson — which  exhibits 
tiie  mean  height,  in  feet  and  decimals,  of  1,800  men,  taken  as  they 
were  entered  npon  the  recmit  lists  filled  in  the  Adjatant-G-exmral's 
office.  The  resnlts  are  given  for  100  men  from  each  State.  No  re- 
crnit  under  five  feet  five  inches  received. — Ed.] 

PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION   OF   AMERICAN   RECRUITS. 


OBEATB8T 
HEIGHT. 


Indiana 

II  Kentucky 

Ohio 

J  Tennessee 

Maine 

Vennont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Massachasetts  and  Connecticut 

t  North  Carolina 

•  Georgia 

[|  South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Virginia 

New  Yorlc 

Penn^lvania 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware 

Maryland 

Illinois 

Missouri 


MSAN 

SIX  FB 

HEIGHT. 

AND  OT 

Feet. 

5.7604 

18 

6.7729 

18 

6.7537 

16 

5.7779 

18 

6.7314 

11 

6.6951 

6 

6.6821 

6 

6.7814 

24 

5.8272 

30 

5.7729 

16 

6.7647 

17 

6.7488 

15 

5.6605 

4 

6.6756 

5 

6.6509 

6 

6.7130 

9 

6.7696 

17 

6.7162 

8 

Ft.  In. 

6.4} 

6.31 

6.3i 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

6.3 

6.31 

6.6^ 

6.41 

6.4 

6.2 

6.1J 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 


(From  the  London  Medical  Circular.] 
AMBRICAN  RBVIBWERS  AND  ENOUSH  AXTTHORa 

The  July  Namber  of  the  "  North  American  Medico-Ohirnrgical  Re- 
view, just  placed  in  my  hands  by  a  friend,  has  a  notice  of  my  book  on 
the  Microscope,  commencing  in  the  following  manner: 

**  Our  Transatlantic  neighbors  have  so  often  indulged  in  whining 
complaints  of  the  appropriation  of  their  literary  labors  by  others, 
that  it  has  become  a  sort  of  stereotyped  criticism  npon  American 
publications,  no  matter  how  faithfully  they  may  have  given  credit  to 
their  cotemporaries  when  occasion  required  a  reference  to  their  pro- 
ductions." 

This  remarkable  flourish  stands  at  the  head  of  an  article  intended 
as  a  well-digested  criticism,  by  the  astute  reviewer  of  the  above  peri- 
odical, of  my  book  on  the  Microscope,  published  in  1864,  two  large 
editions  of  which  have  been  sold  off. 

The  merest  tyro  in  literature  would  say  that  our  Yankee  reviewer 
must  have  quite  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  just  cause  of  complaint 
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•ftgainst  the  person  be  was  about  ''  to  polish  off  consider  ably  ^^^  and 
aQDihilate  with,  not  criticism^  but  a  volley  of  abase.  Bat  how  stands 
the  case  ?  Why,  sir,  that  he  exhibits  a  spectacle  of  gross  igaorauce 
of  the  literatare  of  the  sabject  he  has  andertaken  to  criticise,  and 
that  English  authors  never  had  juster  ground  for  complaint  than  they 
have  now  against  the  person  the  reviewer  has  undertaken  to  defend 
from  what  he  pleases  to  call  the  '*  gross  plagiarisms  of  an  English- 
man." The  accusation  raised  against  an  Englishman  is,  that  he  has 
copied  many  paragraphs  from  a  little  book  on  the  Microscope,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Wythes,  of  America.  Now,  how  stands  the  fact  ? 
Thus — that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wythes  published  in  the  year  1862  a  little 
book,  of  about  180  pages,  on  the  Microscope,  and  that  this  little  book 
appeared  just  four  years  after  a  large  and  comprehensive  "  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Microscope,"  by  Professor  Quekett;  that  the  said  Mr. 
Wythe's  little  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  English  editors,  who, 
in  reviewing  the  same,  accused  Mr.  Wythes  of  plagiarism,  &c. 

Fortunately,  I  am  able  to  put  my  hands  upon  one — and  that  the 
most  valuable  testimony  for  my  present  purpose.  It  is  a  review  from 
the  able  pen  of  the  editor  of  our  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscop- 
ical Science."  Upon  referring  to  page  fifty-two,  vol.  I,  of  1853,  the 
following  notice  appears: 

"  The  little  work  published  in  America,  by  Dr.  Wythes,  its  plan  and 
contents,  are  so  evidently  founded  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Quekett, 
that  we  wonder  the  author  did  not  at  once  acknowledge  how  largely 
he  was  indebted  to  that  gentleman's  labors.  As  an  instance  of  how 
much  Dr.  Wythes  is  indebted  to  the  English  Professor,  we  could 
quote  the  chapter  on  Test-Objects,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  an  ab- 
stract of  the  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  Mr.  Quekett's  book,  and 
in  which  no  pains  have  been  taken,  by  an  alteration  of  expression,  to 
conceal  the  source  of  the  information.  The  plates  illustrative  of  this 
subject  are  also  copied  from  Mr.  Quakett's  work,  as  well  as  many 
others." 

Compare  cut  after  cyit,  and  page  after  page,  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-seven,  in  Mr.  Wythes'  book,  with  Mr.  Quekett's,  and  they  bear 
the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  source.  So  much  for  this 
book;  we  will  now  turn  to  another  review  in  the  same  "  Microscopical 
Journal,"  and  at  page  138  we  find  a  notice  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  the 
Microscope,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wythes.  What  say  our  reviewers  of 
this? 

"  In  our  last  number  we  noticed  a  work  by  Dr.  Wythes,  in  which 
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we  pointed  oat  a  namber  of  plagiarisms,  without  the  slightest  ac- 
knowledgment. We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  the  present 
work  is,  if  possible,  a  still  worse  instance  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
literary  property  of  others.  The  design  of  this  work,  like  that  of  the 
last,  is  good,  but,  as  in  that  work,  it  is  badly  carried  out,  and  scarcely 
a  sentence  can  claim  to  be  regarded  as  original.  The  work  consists 
of  descriptions  of  microscopic  objects,  with  plates  for  the  use  of  young 
people.  The  principal  subject  treated  of,  is  the  family  of  Infasoria, 
and  the  plates  and  descriptions  are  directly  copied  from  a  work  by 
Miss  Agnes  Gatlow,  published  by  Messrs.  Reeve  &  Benham,  with 
the  title  of  '  Drops  of  Water.'  On  account  of  the  proved  plagiarism 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  we  understand  the  publishers  of  Miss  Catlow's 
book  have  been  enabled  to  prevent  the  further  sale  of  the  American 
work.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  this  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  authorship,  and  regret  to  find  that  it  has  been 
perpetrated  by  a  gentleman  who  claims  by  his  titles  to  belong  to  both 
the  Medical  and  Clerical  Professions.'^ 

After  such  an  expression  of  opinion  by  those  so  well  able  to  judge 
the  merits  of  authors,  little  will  be  required  from  myself  in  answer  to 
the  imputations  of  the  American  reviewer,  who  has  proved  himself 
more  a  partisan  of  his  protege,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wythes,  than  a  truthful 
and  impartial  censor  of  the  Press.  If  I  believed  it  necessary,  I  could 
show  that  nearly  every  page  of  Dr.  Wythes'  book  is  taken  from 
Qnekett  and  other  English  authorities,'*'  and  so  taken,  that  it  was 
evidently  intended  to  conceal  the  80ui*ce  from  whence  he  has  derived 
his  information;  and  therefore  it  would  have  required  a  degree  of 
hardihood  I  do  not  possess  for  any  one  to  have  taken  materials  from 
so  contaminated  a  source. 

The  apparent  resemblance  in  some  of  the  American  author's  pro- 
ductions and  my  own,  is  therefore  readily  explained,  and  easily  under- 
stood, when  it  is  known  that  I  drew  upon  our  English  authors  with 
their  knowledge,  and  in  most  instances  with  their  conserU,  which  was 
invariably  granted  with  that  ready  acquiescence  so  characteristic  of 
the  courtesy  and  intelligence  of  the  English  author.    I  have,  &c., 

J.  H06O. 
GowER  Street,  September  1st,  1867. 

*  The  passages  complained  of  by  the  reviewer,  although  properly  attributed 
to  the  right  author,  Mr.  Goadby,  an  Englishman,  have  been  nearly  all  ezpanged 
from  the  editions  published  in  1856.  It  was  manifestly  unjnst  to  go  back  to  an 
old  edition  to  found  this  charge  of  plagiarism  upon. 
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[From  the  Boiton  Med.  and  Sozg .  Jonroal.] 
QX7ESTZON ABU3  ADVERTISEMSNTS. 

We  referred,  in  our  last  volume,  to  the  manly  and  honorable  posi- 
tion taken  by  a  religious  newspaper,  the  American  Freshyierian,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  with  regard  to  advertisements  which  were 
designated  by  that  paper  as  '*  questionable."  We  tendered  to  the 
editor  our  hearty  thanks  for  his  honest,  bold  defence  of  right,  truth, 
and  decency,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  reap  a  fitting  reward  for 
his  pains  in  exposing  and  holding  up  to  condemnation  the  abominable 
frauds  imposed  upon  the  community  in  so  wholesale  a  manner.  We 
have  only  one  objection  to  make  to  the  caption  of  the  Freshyterian^s 
article;  and  that  is,  we  do  not  think  the  word  "questionable"  de- 
scribes the  character  of  these  advertisements.  They  are  ttwquestiona- 
bly  bad  in  essence  and  tendency,  and  no  editor,  of  even  a  secular  pa- 
per, who  values  his  own  honor  or  regards  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
so  largely  influenced  as  it  is  by  the  press,  should  for  one  moment  lend 
the  weight  of  his  influence  to  the  unprincipled  mountebanks  who  thus 
grub  for  money  in  foul  places  and  by  foul  means. 

If  this  be  true  for  the  secular  press,  what  shall  we  say  when  papers 
devoted  to  enlightening  the  people  upon  religious  and  sacred  themes 
become  the  vehicles  of  shameless  imposition,  unblushing  lies,  unreal- 
ized and  unrealizable  promises,  and,  worse  than  all,  the^channels  through 
which  flow  alike  to  the  ignorant  and  the  wilful,  the  means  of  inducing 
abortion,  under  the  guise  of  wonderful,  health-giving  medicaments? 
What  shall  we  say,  indeed  I  We  will  say  to  begin  with,  that  we 
hope — nay,  we  will  try  to  believe,  that  the  editors  and  managers  of 
such  papers  do  not  see  through  the  transparent  veil  which  hardly 
covers  these  nefarious  projects — these  filthy  prospectuses  of  crime  I 
We  cannot  believe  that  "  Priests  of  the  Temple  "  willingly,  knowingly 
pander  to  sin — but,  wonder  of  wonders,  why  and  whence  is  this  blot 
upon  the  purity  of  the  religious  press?  Let  religious  editors  and  pub- 
lishers look  to  it,  lest  they  bring  disgrace  upon  themselves  and  upon 
the  Church  they  represent,  and  make  Satan  laugh  in  his  sleeve,  and 
chuckle  over  this  his  new  "  holy  alliance  I" 

We  began  by  recalling  the  pleasant  impression  made  upon  us  by' 
the  creditable  and  upright  course  of  the  Freshyterian  in  regard  to 
these  matters;  we  deeply  regret  to  conclude  by  expressing  our  mor- 
tification and  sorrow  that  a  paper  professing  to  set  forth  and  represent 
the  interests,  here,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  should  so  far 
forget  its  oflSce  and  dignity,  and  not  only  these,  but  the  rights  and  de- 
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cencies  of  life,  as  to  adnrit  into  its  colnmns  sach  adrertisements  as  we 
hare  recently  fonnd  therein.  Not  eo&tent  with  advertKing,  for  a  long 
time,  **  HoUoway's  Pills,"  the  *'CkrisH(m  Witness  and  Church  Advo- 
caU,^^  published  in  this  citj,  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  adreriiBe- 
ments  of  that  phase  of  arrant  and  knavish  qoackery  knpwn  as  the 
**  Indian  System  of  Medrcine,"  whose  agents  recently  announced,  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  that  they  had  removed  a  "  cancer  of  ten 
years'  standing,"  in  ten  minutes,  by  "  Indian  Cancer  Plaster " — a 
^atement  which,  for  its  bold  and  brazen  mendacity,  can  hardly  be 
equalled;  and  which,  from  its  very  effrontery,  must  offend  the  sense 
of  truth  in  the  most  uninformed  mind.  It  also  goes  so  far  as  to  irnsert 
an  advertisement  which,  examined  and  understood,  would  condemn 
even  the  man  of  ordinary  morality,  and  should  revolt,  on  the  bare 
reading,  the  religious  man.  Here,  again,  the  Qiost  charitable  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Church  Advocate"  are 
unaware  that,  instead  of  exclusively  advocating  Church  extension, 
they  unfortunately  lay  themselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  affording 
publicity  to  means  which  may  be  \]&t^  for  ^procuring  abortion!  It  is 
of  very  little  service  for  them  to  preach  religious  duties  upon  one 
page,  and  sully  another  with  discreditable  advertisements.  Does  the 
editor  say,  "  these  matters  are  beyond  my  control?"  What  does  the 
Christian  publisher  say?  What  do  the  readers  of  the  Christian 
Witness  and  Church  Advocate  say  ?  We  can  reply  for  several  of 
them,  and  thus:  they  will  not  tolerate  such  incongruities  long.  Al- 
ready we  are  cognizant  of  some  who  have  discontinued  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  reasons  we  have  set  forth,  and  more  will  follow. 
These  things  require  reformation;  if  the  mercenary  policy  of  the  low- 
est portion  of  the  daily  press  will  truckle  to  anything  and  everything 
for  money t  let  not  this  be  said,  any  longer,  for  those  who  aspire  to  set 
before  us  the  precepts  of  religion^  and  to  chronicle  the  progress  of 
Christianity! 

To  justify  our  strictures,  let  any  cool-minded,  sensible  person  judge 
of  the  trtUh,  and  more  especially  of  the  nltimate  and  even  direct  vmal 
bearing,  of  the  following  extracts,  which  we  make  from  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Christian  WUness  of  September  I8th,  1857.  If  a  religious 
paper  is  to  be  sustained,  in  any  degree,  by  such  means^  we  hope  it^ 
props  will  be  knocked  from  under  it  immediately. 

Side  by  side  with  a  piece  entitled  the  ^'Lost  Sheep,'^  in  the  ''CkU- 
dren^s  Departments'^  appears  the  advertisement  headed  ''Grindle's 
Ancient  and  Celebrated  Japanese  Life  Pills,"  which  the  advertisers, 
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QDder  the  (N^oteetion  of  tke  clerical  aaad  lay  authority  engaged  in  wit- 
nessing  for  aad  advocating  the  Ohurch,  ''offer  on  a  more  ezteaaLre 
scale/'  after  having  ''  tested  them  in  the  worst  forms  of  disease,  and 
after  having  been  urged  to  do  so  by  eminent  physicians  who  have 
tried  them  to  their  satisfaction."  We  should  like  to  see  the  names  of 
these  ''eminent  physicians;"  for,  to  us,  this  is  either  totally  untrue, 
or  dse  it  charges  a  feebleness  and  incapacity  upon  physicians  which 
yi  we  cannot  credit. 

Hear  the  respectable  advertiser  fnrther,  always  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church — proh  pudor!  "  Performing  cures  where  every  other 
rfemedy  had  failed,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  spread  the  glad  intelligence 
to  every  family  of  the  globe.  *  *  *  Parts  that  were  even  decay- 
ing with  disease  are  restored  to  a  healthy,  vigorous  action,  and  disease 
eradicated  as  if  by  magic,  leaving  the  system  in  a  robust  condition 
and  less  predisposed  to  contract  disease  again,  of  whatever  kind. 
Possessing  such  penetrating  and  healing  virtues,  their  success  must 
^  be  inevitable."    This  is  fine  trash  for  the  proprietors  of  a  religious 

newspaper  to  present  to  theur  readers:  do  these  gentlemen  realize 
their  responsibility?  But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come:  the  advocate  of 
the  Church  admits  into  its  columns  the  fdlowing  choice  language: 
"These  Ancient  Pills  are  also  a,n  invaluable  remedy  for  females 
suffering  from  suppression  of  the  menses,  the  cause  of  so  many  de- 
clines and  females  weakness."  Aside  from  the  poor  grammar  here 
displayed,  we  would  simply  ask  the  reverend  editor,  and  the  publisher, 
who  is  a  communicant  of  the  Church,  if  they  do  not  yet  know  that 
>  phraseology  nearly  ideiitical  with  this  is  the  favorite  dodge  of  the 

abortion-nostrum  venders,  whose  advertisements  fill  many  of  our  daily 
papers,  usque  ad  nauseam?  If  they  do  not  know  this,  it  is  time  they 
did ;  and  their  first  duty  is  to  purge  their  paper  of  such  declarations, 
which,  even  if  not  made  with  the  intent,  still  bear  the  odor,  of  evil-doing. 

As  these  and  similar  advertisements  in  no  way  advance  the  reli- 
gious welfare  of  the  people,  but  rather  the  reverse,  that  plea  cannot 
be  urged  in  extenuation  of  their  presence  in  a  professedly  religions 
paper.  There  can,  then,  be  but  one  other  object^  the  wish  for  whose 
attainment  is  cogent  enough  to  effect  this  purpose;  and  that  is,  the 
amount  realized  for  the  insertion  of  the  vile  paragraphs.  Do,  then, 
the  proprietors  of  religious  papers  acknowledge  that  they  willingly 
derive  support  from  such  sources?  If  so,  we  fearlessly  say,  better 
never  a  religious  paper  in  the  land!  If  these  notices  mii^^  be  publish- 
ed, to  pmson,  both  physically  and  morally,  the  readers  who  peruse 
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them,  let,  at  least,  the  guardians  of  our  holy  religion  shake  their 
skirts  free  from  such  pollution  I  And  let  honest  editors,  whether  their 
sheet  be  secular  or  religious,  hesitate  to  issue  such  unwarrantable 
promises,  such  assertions  that  the  slightest  examination  must  falsify, 
such  masked  wickedness  and  such  money-seeking,  under  groundless 
pretences.  We  trust  to  see  not  only  the  **  Christian  Witness  and 
Church  Advocate,'^  but  every  other  newspaper  we  have  been  led  to 
look  upon  with  respect,  free  from  the  trumpetings  of  soi-disant  **  In- 
dian Physicians,"  "  Female  Pill "  venders,  *'  Invigorators  ^  and 
"Liver  Remedies"  which  " one  dollar  will  buy,"  "  Speedy  and  Cer- 
tain Cures  for  Hydrophobia,"  et  id  omne  genus.  Are  there  not  remune- 
rative advertisements  in  plenty,  more  suited  to  the  character  (as  it 
should  be)  of  a  religious  paper — not  to  speak  of  the  elevation  of  tone 
and  sentiment  which  should  animate  all  secular  papers  which  expect 
the  encouragement  of  decent  people?  No  one  can  convince  us  to  the 
contrary;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  what  man — what  Christian — 
will  deliberately  lend  his  aid  to  unfounded  pretension,  unblushing  im- 
pudence, immoral  truckling  to  gain,  and  also  to  the  infliction  of  certain 
ills  upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  fellow  beings? 

We  deeply  regret  that  a  Church  which  from  childhood  we  have  so 
much  venerated,  should  have  even  one  of  its  professed  standards  so 
deeply  tarnished ;  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  remedied,  we  seriously  recom- 
mend to  those  who,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  still  choose  to  take  the 
sheet  to  their  Christian  homes,  to  interdict  the  perusal  of  its  advertis- 
ing columns,  at  least,  to  their  wives  and  children.  •  That  must  be  but 
a  loose  theology  which  tolerates  these  objectionable  features  upon 
ground  professedly  devoted  to  sacred  topics!  A  religious  journal, 
Hke  Caesar's  wife,  *^  should  he  above  suspicion," 


[From  the  Medical  Independent.] 

MECHANISM  OF  NERVOUS  ACTION. 

By  J.  Adams  Allen,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Therap.,  Mat.  Med.  and  Juris,  in  the  Indiana  Medical  Collegt : 

and  late  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and  acting  Prof. 

of  Mat.  Med.  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

[We  give  place  to  the  following  article,  that  our  readers  may  have 
before  them  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claim  made  by  the  author 
to  originality,  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  the  excito-secretory 
system  of  nerves,  since  promulgated  by  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  and 
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Dr.  Marshall  Hall;  bat  we  leave  the  controverted  qoestion  of  priority 
to  those  concerned.] 

In  the  September  No.  of  the  Independent  I  pointed  out  certain 
doctrines  which  I  have  tanght  since  1848. 

Briefly,  I  shall  now  explain  certain  incidents  of  those  doctrines, 
then  and  since  developed. 

The  readers  of  the  London  Lancet  will  recollect  that  W.  Tyler 
Smith,  in  the  year  1848,  pointed  oat  the  remarkable  synergic  relations 
of  the  three  great  organs  of  the  sexaal  system, — nterns,  mammse,  and 
ovaria.  Had  he  not  been  blinded  by  the  term  "  excito-motory,"  it 
seems  impossible  to  believe  but  that  he  would  then  have  discovered  the 
real  mechanism  of  the  "synergies."  (Yide  Lond,  Lan.y  Oct.  1848, 
p.  321.) 

One  point  only  I  here  notice:  Tyler  Smith  urges  in  that  series  of 
lectures  that  the  motions  attributed  to  the  fottus  in  utero  were,  in 
fact,  caused  by  motion  of  the  uterus  itself.  There  is  no  nervous  con- 
nection between  the  mother  and  child;  hence  he  argued  the  excito- 
mortor  influence,  well  known  to  give  rise  to  these  movements,  must 
act  upon  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  uterus.  But  careful  investigation 
convinced  me  that  the  foetus  was  itself  the  moving  object. 

The  corollary  is  clear;  the  nervous  arc  induced  a  change  in  the 
blood  which  supplied  the  placenta,  and  this  modified  blood  caused 
muscular  contraction  in  the  foetus.  The  modus,  the  same  as  though 
moving  the  muscle  of  the  mother. 

Why  does  parturition  occur  at  a  fixed  period  ? 

Because  the  changes  in  the  blood  of  the  mother,  occasioned  by  the 
full  development  of  the  foetus,  produce  that  particular  molecular  change 
in  the  uterine  muscle  which  necessitates  contraction.  The  molecular 
change  is  the  cause. 

The  same  blood-modification  may  occur  from  accidental  causes,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  arc. 

Why  does  application  of  the  child  to  the  breast  provoke  the 
mammary  secretion?  Is  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  motor  before 
the  secretory  eflfect?    Is  it  philosophical?    Not  at  all. 

Constant  molecular  changes,  the  necessary  condition  of  life,  keep 
up  what  is  called  "  passive  contraction,"  or  the  tone  of  muscle,  but  the 
exigencies  of  animal  life  require  something  beyond  this;  something 
which  will  intensify  these  changes  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  animal. 
The  nervous  system  meets  this  demand,  but  not  by  the  introduction 
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of  new  modes  of  opem/don  is  tbe  moYmg  tissoea  l%e  molecular 
changes  are  varied  by  the  inflaence  of  the  nervons  system. 

The  yarioas  fanctions  of  Testable  life  are  carried  on  under  nearly 
identical  conditions:  the  orgaiffi,  therefore,  have  no  need  of  intemnAciL 
But  when  animal  life  cornea  in  to  rary  theconditionsv  then  internnncii 
become  necessary.  But  natnre  chooses  uniformity,  and  thus  no  new 
machinery  or  unparalleled  apparatus  k  made  use  of.  Synergic  organs 
reciprocally  respond  to  the  simple  nervous  arc. 

Much  confusion  has^  arisen  among  physiologists  by  vague  attempts 
to  localize  a  particular  nervous  centre.  The  true  centre  is  Hie  nerve- 
vesicle,  and  may  radiate  its  influence  to  yet  another  point,  which  again 
becomes  a  centre.  The  nerve-fibre  creates  nothing.  Golleotively  the 
fibres  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  vesicles  together,  and  yet 
keeping  them  apart. 

It  is  proved  that  nervous  impulses  will  pass  by  vesicles  in  contact 
as  wdl  as  by  n^ves  of  commissure.  The  white  fibre  insulates  and  lo- 
calizes the  effect — the  gray,  mote  nearly  analogous  to  the  vesicle, 
diffuses  it  almost  indefinitely.  This  is  shown  by  their  several  connec- 
tions and  by  observation. 

The  points  of  contact  of  the  so^alled  "  sympathetic ''  and  the 
cerebro-spinal  systems  are  limked,  yet  they  do  exist;  and  gray  and 
white  fibres  may  intermingle,  as  we  see  fibrillse  of  striated  and  non- 
striated  muscular  tissue  side  by  side. 

The  ganglionic  chain  is  little  connected  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
simply  because  it  is  unnecessary,  and  nature  never  does  a  needless 
work.  But  this  shows  no  real  diversity  of  operation.  As  well  might 
we  exclaim  against  the  optic  nerve  and  vesicles  because  they  are  not 
intimately  connected  with  a  lumbar  spinal  nerve  and  its  fused  ganglion. 

The  outward  expansion  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved, consists  of  vesicular  neurine.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  is 
the  general  fact  for  all  recipient  nerves.  The  peculiar  structure  of 
this  vesicular  expansion  fits  it  for  undergoing  changes  on  the  applica- 
tion of  its  particular  stimulus,  and  that  only.  Transmitted  inward  by 
the  conducting  tissue,  it  develops  there  another  change,  which  may  be 
reflected  to  several  different  points,  according  to  the  connections  of 
the  central  vesicles — the  central  vesides,  in  the  latter  instance,  hav- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  second  vesicular  centre  reached,  that  the 
outward  vesicular  expansion  had  to  the  first  centre. 

To  take  the  optic  nerve,  for  example,  and  trace  the  series  of  <^)era- 
tions  which  may  result  from  its  action: 
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1.  Retinal  change;  2  central  vestcnbu*  change  at  the  "origin''  of 
the  q[)tic  nerve;  3  a.  "  Keflex''  npon  the  iris;  b.  upon  the  lachrymal 
gland;  c.  upon  the  blood  vessels  of  the  eye;  d.  Through  the  gray 
vesicles  of  the  central  nervous  ganglia  (fused)  of  the  base  ofthe  brain, 
and  by  commissural  fibres  to  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions,  etc.,  of 
the  cerebrum;  e.  ditto,  to  the  cerebellar  vesicles;  f.  through  various 
nerves,  vesicles,  and  ganglia  to  muscular  organs ;  g.  to  secreting  organs.''' 

From  careful  study  upon  this  topic,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  gray  vesicles  upon  the  convolutions  and  anfractnosities  of  the 
brain  have  a  similar  relation  to  the  commissural  fibres  and  central 
nervous  vesicles  (constituting  the  true  centres  of  volition,  sensation, 
etc)  that  the  expansions  npon  the  optic,  and  other  nerves  of  special 
sense,  do  to  their  commissnral  fibres  and  the  same  centre. 

The  retinal  cells  respond  only  to  their  own  stimulus;  and  their 
lesion,  or  that  of  their  fibres,  or  central  vesicles,  gives  rise  to  the  sub- 
jective phenomena  of  vision. 

In  like  manner  the  superficial  cerebral  vesicles  respond  only  to  their 
peculiar  stimulus,  and  lesion  of  them  or  their  commissural  fibres  of 
connection,  etc.,  gives  rise  to  the  subjective  phenom^a  oi  mind. 

If  there  is  anything  of  mind  beyond  the  registered  impressions  of 
sense,  it  finds  the  organs  of  communication  with  the  body  through 
th^e  vesicles,  as  light  comes  in  by  the  retina,  and  sound  by  the  cells 
of  the  distal  auditory  expansion  I 

The  force  of  mind  once  producing  the  vesicular  change,  the  me- 
chanism  of  its  action  thereafter  is  altogether  analogous  to  that  of 
physical  stimuli!  In  all  are  the  commencing  vesicle,  the  conducting 
fibre,  and  the  redpient  vesicle,  which  latter  becomes  the  commencing 
vesicle  of  a  new  chain  I 

A  correct  idea  of  the  reflex  phenomena  of  mental  nervous  action 
will  explain  at  once  about  all  of  the  real  phenomena  of  ''  spiritual- 
ism," table-tipping,  mesmerism,  somnambulism,  dreaming,  etc. 

Abstract  metaphysics  applied  to  psychology  causes  the  whole  thing 
to  evaporate  in  subtleties;  direct  physiological  investigation  brings 
the  whole  subject  to  the  simplest  possible  concrete. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  the  "  new  principle,"  or  "  doctrine,"  is 
but  a  corollary  from  what  was  previously  known.  This  is  true  pf  all 
discoveries  by  the  inductive  method. 

•  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  deference  to  common  nsage,  I  employ  different 
t^rms  for  muscular  and  secreting  organs,  but  it  should  1)6  recollected  that, 
physiologically  and  histologically,  tiiey  are  homologous. 
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It  was  a  known  fact  that  diseases  or  disttrbances  of  the  nervous 
centres  deranged  both  motion  and  secretion  in  the  parts  snppUed 
from  those  centres. 

The  terh  fanetional  disease  was  either  meaningless,  or  itiinrolyed 
in  many  instances  reflex  phencraaena. 

The  terms  centric  and  ex-centric  causes  of  internal  disorder  conld  find 
no  other  explanation. 

The  entire  doctrine  of  *'  revulsion"  was  vague  and  indefioite  without 
this  transparent  statement. 

The  structure  of  muscular  tissue,  its  cell  fc^mation  and  relation  to 
nervous  tissue,  demanded  this  view. 

The  doctrine  of  "  sympathies"  was  otherwise  inexplicable.  The  dis- 
coveries in  cytogenesis  and  histology,  showing  the  analogy  of  develo|»- 
ment,  nutrition,  and  decay  of  mnscnlar  and  glandular  organs,  poiat- 
€|d  definitely  to  this  idea. 

Even  though  the  opinion  of  M.  Hall,  that  muscular  irritability  is 
dependent  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  be  still  entertained,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  tsonclusion  that  the  blood  and  fluids  must  be  the 
medium  of  action. 

In  October,  1849,  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  on  trial  for  homicide 
of  his  son,  I  gave  evidence  npon  the  question  of  insanity,  and  ai^ued 
the  presence  of  diabetes  as  indicative  of  disease  of  the  nervoas  centre. 
The  other  indications,  and  the  event,  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  (Vide 
Bost.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ.,  vol.  42,  p.  441.)  Few  writers^  indeed, 
have  been  found  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  influence  of  disease  of  the 
the  nervous  centres  npon  secretion.  The  corollary  is  obvious,  that 
nerves  which  induce  changes  in  these  nervous  centres  will,  secondarily, 
induce  changes  in  parts  receiving  nervous  supply  from  those  centres. 

Irritate  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow,  and  sensation  is  referred  to 
the  ring  and  little  finger;  continue  the  irritation,  and  actual  inflam- 
mation will  ensue  in  the  parts  experiencing  sensation.  Where  is  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  sensory  and  secretory  here  ?  There 
is  precisely  the  same  effect  in  case  of  reflected  sensation  elsewhere. 

Probably  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  neuralgia  are  examples  of 
what  might  be  called  excito-sensitory  action. 

Is  there  philosophical  propriety  in  inventing  the  term  ? 

The  central  truth  is,  that  the  nerve-vesicle  undergoing  change,  in- 
duces changes  in  structures  with  which  it  is  in  connection,  by  conduct- 
ing nerve-fibres,  or  vesicles — the  expression  or  form  of  that  change 
depends  on  the  structure  reached. 

The  nerve-vesicle  may  be  primarily  undergoing  change,  or  by  the 


medium  of  an  incident  fibre. 
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EDITOR'S   TA.B2L,E. 


HARD  TIMES. 

Our  exchanges,  as  well  as  our  own  long  list  of  delinquent  subscrib- 
ers, give  evidence  that  the  medical  journals  all  over  the  land  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  financial  crisis  which  has  overtakeu  the  country,  be- 
yond any  class  of  periodicals.  Medical  men  seem  to  regard  their 
own  monthly,  bi-monthly,  or  quarterly  journals  not  as  essentials,  ab- 
solute necessaries  of  life,  but  only  as  luxuries,  to  be  dispensed  with  in 
times  of  retrenchment,  and  their  just  claims  for  payment  to  be  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

We  protest  against  our  misjudging  brethren  in  this  regard,  and  in 
behalf  of  editors  and  publishers  of  medical  journals  suggest,  that  by 
physicians  our  periodicals  should  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  pahvr 
lum  vUce,  without  which  their  medical  vitality  will  become  extinct. 
Hence,  in  these  hard  times,  they  should  retrench  in  something  else, 
and  suspend  payments  in  some  other  debts  than  those  due  to  those 
editors  and  publishers,  who  sustain  the  periodical  journals  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  whose  expenses  for  paper,  printing,  binding,  and  mailing 
must  be  paid. 

Will  our  own  patrons  receive  these  hints,  and  give  them  a  personal 
application,  by  enclosing  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness  for  the 
Gazette,  and  including  two  dollars  for  the  next  year's  subscription? 
Bank  notes,  circulating  as  current  in  their  own  locality,  will  he  received 
in  payment. 

HOMGElOPATHr  IN  THE  FIELD. 

That  scientific  and  learned  coterie  of  savans,  yclept  the  "  Ten  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Alms  House,"  have  been  for  several  months  negotiating 
with  a  number  of  the  Homoeopaths  of  the  city,  who  are  ambitious  of 
trying  the  potency  of  the  infinitesimal  pellets  of  sugar  of  milk  in  the 
"Bellevue  Hospital,  the  sick  poor  of  the  city  to  be  there  made  the  sub- 
jects of  the  experiment.  These  little  pill  gentry  propose  that  they 
should  be  intrusted  with  one  half  the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  and  re- 
ceive evfery  alternate  patient,  as  admitted,  and  assume  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  their  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  A  committee  of  that 
sapient  body  have  the  matter  in  charge,  and  as  several  of  the  Govern- 
ors have  been  taking  or  smelling  the  pellets  themselves,  for  their 
bodily  ailments,  it  is  said  that  a  majority  and  minority  report  will 
44 
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shortly  be  made,  when  some  defioite  action  will  be  had  in  the  prem- 
ises. 

Unfortunatelj  for  the  project,  it  has  been  attempted,  tried,  and 
abandoned  in  so  many  instances,  that  no  precedent  can  be  cited  which 
is  not  fatal  to  the  sect.  The  HomoBopaths  have  been  driven  oat  of 
every  hospital  in  Earope  into  which  they  have  ever  been  permitted 
to  enter,  and  all  the  hospitals  they  have  ever  had  of  their  own,  in  any 
country,  have  perished  on  their  hands  of  inanition,  after  disgraceful 
failure. 

At  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  our  own  country,  the  Homoeopaths  have  • 
recently  induced  the  Board  of  Health  to  stultify  themselves  by  ap- 
pointing some  of  the  sect  to  a  new  hospital  about  to  be  opened  in 
that  city,  and  to  insult  an  equal  number  of  regular  physicians  and 
surgeons,  by  associating  their  names  with  these  quacks,  under  the 
nickname  of  the  **  Allopathic  Board,''  of  the  same  hospital.  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Gazette,  Professor  Davis's  indignant  refusal  to  be 
included  in  any  association  with  Homoeopathy,  or  recognition  of  its 
disciples  as  medical  men,  resents  the  outrage  in  fitting  terms.  And 
as  no  "  Allopath"  can  be  found  in  Chicago,  physicians  everywhere  re- 
pudiating the  misnomer,  the  Homoeopaths  and  the  Board  of  Health 
will  be  left  **  alone  in  their  glory."  Chicago,  therefore,  will  have  the 
honor  of  having  the  only  Homoeopathic  hospital  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  all  those  of  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  &c.,  having  be- 
come defunct,  and  been  abandoned  by  their  projectors.  Whether 
New  York  is  to  become  the  second  field  of  the  experiment  remains  to 
be'  seen.  Our  profession  here,  appear  to  be  profoundly  indifferent  in 
the  matter  thus  far;  and  the  medical  men  concerned  are  not  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  their  course  until  the  deed  is  done.  As  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  a  political  body,  no  action  will  be  taken  until 
after  the  election. 


OPENING  OF  THE  MEDICAIi  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  TORK. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  regular  sessions  of  medical  lectures 
in  the  several  colleges  of  the  city,  the  introductory  services  began  in 
the  pathological  amphitheatre  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  when  Dr.  John 
W.  Francis  inaugurated  the  clinical  course,  about  to  be  delivered  by 
members  of  the  Medical  Board,  by  aa  eloquent  and  appropriate  ad- 
dress, which  is  to  be  published  elsewhere. 

It  was  then  announced  that  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  would  lecture  on 
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Siu^cal  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery;  Drs.  A.  Clark,  B«  F.  Baiv 

ker,  J.  T.  Metcalf,  S.  Smith,  and  G.  T.  Elliott  being  associated  with  hkn 
as  clinical  teachers,  each  of  whom  is  to  lecture  weekly  at  the  hospital, 
thns  superadding  a  systematic  clinical  course  to  the  teaching  of  the 
several  colleges. 

The  operation  of  extirpating  a  cardnomatons  mamma  was  then 
performed  by  Dr.  Wood,  who  gave  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  subject. 

The  hall  was  crowded  with  physicians  and  students,  and  the  exer- 
cises were  highly  satisfactory,  eliciting  frequent  bursts  of  applause. 
Tickets  to  the  clinical  course  are  free  to  the  students  at  either  of  the 
colleges.  Diplomas,  at  the  end  of  the  coarse,  are  conferred  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Alms  House  upon  diligent  students,  for  a  fee  of  five 
dollars,  which  goes  to  the  pathological  museum  of  the  hospital,  which 
already  contains  many  valuable  preparations. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  viz.,  October  19th,  Professor  St. 
John  delivered  the  Introductory  Lecture  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  the  23d  Street,  and  Prof.  Yalentine  Mott  performed 
the  same  service  at  the  I4th  Street  school  of  the  University  of  the 
city.  The  following  evening,  Professor  Carnochan  introduced  the 
course  at  the  New  York  Medical  College  in  13th  Street. 


NEW  TORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  October  meeting  was  large;  Dr.  Mott,  President,  in  the  chair. 
After  preliminary  business,  the  discussion  on  Puerperal  Fever  was  re- 
sumed by  Professor  Barker.  His  points  >  were  briefly,  that  it  was 
neither  a  local  phlegmasia,  nor  an  idiopathic  fever,  but  strictly 
a  zymotic  disease.  Hence,  he  discriminated  between  those  local 
phlegmasiflB  occurring  in  the  puerperal  state,  viz:  peritonitis,  metritis, 
endo-metritis,  phlebitis,  &c.,  which  are  not  puerperal  fever,  though  so 
often  confounded  with  it;  and  he  regarded  all  such  local  lesions,  when 
co-existing  with  puerperal  fever,  as  the  consequences  of  the  fever,  lind 
not  its  cause.  The  former  class  of  cases,  whether  occurring  spasmodi- 
cally or  epidemically,  could  not  be  regarded  as  contagious;  a  quality 
which  he  considered  characteristic  only  of  true- puerperal  fever,  fiitid 
this  latter  doctrine  he  stoutly  maintained.  "  A  morbid  poison  in  tl^ 
blood,''  seemed  to  be  his  definition  of  its  pathology,  and  he  argu^ 
his  points  learnedly  and  ably,  concluding  with  a  glance  at  the  trea^ 
ment  of  the  disease,  the  practical  issue  to  which  the  discussion  leads,  j^ 

Here,  he  denied  any  special  therapeutics,  but  contended  for  the^ 
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adaptation  of  remedies  to  the  existing  pathological  state  in  each  in- 
dividual case.  The  only  peculiarities  of  treatment  he  presented,  other 
than  the  received  practice  of  the  books,  consisted  in  the  use  of 
veratrum  viride  for  controlling  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  a  remedy 
which  he  highly  extolled;  and  the  use  of  opium  to  incipient  narcotism, 
to  subdue  the  pain  and  irritation  present  in  what  are  called  the 
peritoneal  cases,  and  in  these  alone.  The  rule  for  the  use  or  disuse  of 
the  opium  being  its  success  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
simultaneously  with  reducing  that  of  the  respiration,  the  normal  effect 
of  this  drug.  Without  the  former  result,  he  considered  the  opium 
contra-indicated. 

He  related  a  number  of  cases  illustrative  of  his  practical  views,  and 
of  the  tolerance  of  such  patients  both  to  the  veratrum  and  opium ; 
after  which,  on  motion  of  Professor  Clark,  the  discussion  was  laid 
over  until  the  December  meeting. 

Among  the  strangers  present  we  observed,  with  pleasure,  Professor 
Samuel  H.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Detmold,  and  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Academy. 


THB  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 

Are  commencing  their  regular  sessions  in  this  city  under  encourag- 
ing circumstances,  considering  the  financial  distresses  of  the  country. 
We  have  heard  of  no  changes  in  either  Faculty,  and  each  of  the 
colleges  seems  to  be  anticipating  a  larger  class  than  last  year.  The 
arrangements  for  clinical  teaching  and  for  private  classes  have  im- 
proved since  last  year;  a  number  of  gentlemen  other  than  professors 
having  organized  for  conducting  examinations,  &c.,  who  deserve  en- 
couragement from  the  several  Faculties,  who  will  extend  it  if  they 
are  not  blind  to  their  own  interests. 


UKIVERBIT7  OF  BUFFALO. 

The  medical  department  of  this  school,  to  whose  meritorious  claimB 
we  referred  in  a  late  article,  seems  to  have  enemies  among  those  of 
iU  own  household,  for  one  of  the  religious  newspapers  of  that  city  re- 
plies to  our  commendatory  notice,  by  an  impotent  attempt  to  dis- 
parftge  the  school,  and  this  by  falsely  stating  that,  "  for  years  past, 
it  has  hardly  made  a  show  of  students."  The  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal  has  promptly  replied  to  this  hostile  assault,  with  the 
fact  that  last  year  this  Buffalo  school  had  between  fifty  and  sixty 
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bona  fide  students,  and  this  while  other  and  neighbonng  schools,  sus- 
tained bj  the  favor  of  the  local  presses,  had  far  inferior  classes.  We 
mast  infer  that  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  are  strangely  oblivious  to  tl^e 
interests  and  character  of  their  own  city,  if  they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
labors  of  such  men  in  their  midst  as  constitute  the  Faculty  of  their 
University.  This  must  be  so,  if  such  an  ungenerous  end  unjust  a 
press  is  sustained  in  this  wanton  onslaught  upon  men,  who,  in  point 
of  reputation,  learning,  and  usefulness,  are  immeasurably  superior  to 
their  clerical  detractor. 


ATLANTA  MXa^ICAL  COLLBGE,  Gea 

The  coarse  of  lectures  at  this  summer  school  has  terminated  au- 
spiciously, when  there  were  46  graduates.  The  valedictory,  by  Thos. 
S.  Powell,  M.D.,  of  Sparta,  Geo.,  was  a  highly  creditable  perform- 
ance, and  appears  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  Journal. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  kindly  relations  appear  to  prevail  be- 
tween this  college  and  that  at  Augusta,  in  the  same  State.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  between  rival  schools,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case, 
neither  trenches  on  the  other,  the  sessions  being  held  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

<*PRRACHINO  BRETHRBN." 

The  Nashmlh  Medical  Journal,  in  a  late  controversial  article,  thus 
denominated  two  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College; 
whereupon  the  Atlanta  Medical  Journal  retorts,  by  referring  to  the 
three  "preaching  brethren'' in  the  Nashville  Faculty,  Dr.  Bowling 
himself  being  one  of  the  three,  the  other  twain  not  being  named. 
We  suppose,  as  in  another  case  we  wot  of,  the  notion  "  once  a  preacher 
always  a  preacher"  is  adopted;  and  as  there  would  be  no  incongruity, 
but  rather  a  congeniality  between  the  professions  of  clerical  and  med- 
ical teaching,  if  men  are  worthy  of  both  offices  and  capable  in  both, 
WB  cannot  perceive  that  the  allusion  to  ''  preaching  brethren"  should 
be  offensively  made  or  taken,  unless  some  of  the  parties,  having  ceased 
to  preach,  dislike  being  reminded  of  it,  or  are  thought  to  be  better 

preachers  than  lecturers. 

« ^  »  ^  »■ 

EXCBSSIVB  MZUDICATION. 

This  topic  is  now  prominently  discussed  in  medical  journals,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  is  deservedly  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
profession,  and  awakening  interest  in  the  public  mind.    It  is  right 
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that  it  shoald  be  so,  for  an  overweening  faith  in  drngs  has  vitiated 
medical  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  done  more  to  detract  from  the 
public  confidence  in  medical  practitioners,  and  to  perpetuate  the  mis- 
chiefs of  nostrum  vending,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

This  is  no  new  topic  with  us,  for  this  vice  of  excessive  medication 
by  physicians,  and  the  kindred  fallacy  of  domestic  drugging  in  the 
private  family,  for  every  real  or  imaginary  ailment,  formed  the  staple 
of  much  that  we  have  written  and  published,  in  various  ways,  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  For  though,  in  common  with  the  brethren  of 
the  passing  generation,  we  bad  learned  from  our  teachers  and  the 
books  the  virtues  and  powers  of  a  multitude  of  drugs,  and  the  value 
of  herculean  agencies  in  battling  with  disease,  yet  we  very  soon  un- 
learned these  lessons  in  actual  practice,  and  have  ever  confided  in  few 
drngs,  of  deleterious  liabilities  and  perturbating  effects,  and  these 
only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  "  To  expend  the  strength  of  a 
Sampson  in  the  destruction  of  a  fly"  has  often  been  literally  done,  by 
employing  active  remedies  and  violent  means  in  subduing  morbid 
action,  when  rest,  abstinence,  and  innocuous  medication  have  been 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  And  yet  there  are  emergencies  occurring 
in  disease,  in  which  the  vital  organs  are  preserved  only  by  the  most 
vigorous  depletory  and  drastic  means  in  the  power  of  our  art.  The 
tact  safely  to  discriminate  these  few  from  the  many,  is  acquired  only 
by  experience,  and  hence  it  is  that  young  physicians  are  apt  to  give 
more  physic  than  old  ones,  by  reason  of  an  overweening  faith  in  drugs. 


DR.  RSENTZ'S  ANATOMICAL  BffUSEUM 

Is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Chinese  Rooms,  on  Broadway.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit,  being  at  an  infinite  remove  from  the  scanda- 
lous and  beastly  show,  under  a  similar  name,  which  until  lately  dis- 
graced the  lower  part  of  Broadway.  Dr.  Jackson,  who  lectures  three 
times  a  day,  gives  every  needed  explanation  to  visitors,  and  Madame 
Kreitmnyer  performs  a  similar  service  for  ladies  on  Fridays,  when  no 
gentlemen  are  admitted.  The  models  are  of  wax,  and  accurately  ex- 
hibit the  internal  structure  of  every  organ  in  the  hnman  body,  colored 
to  nature.  A  few  hours  may  be  profitably  spent  in  these  rooms  by 
the  curious  in  such  matters,  who  will  learn  more  than  can  be  derived 
from  either  books  or  drawings.  They  will  find  everything  conducted 
decently  and  in  order. 

"Anatomical  and  Physiological  Cabinet''  would  be  a  mach  better 
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title  for  the  exhibition,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  odious  '*  Mnseam'' 
60  long  and  until  recently  an  object  of  public  disgust. 


CALIFORNIA  SUROERT. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  reports  an  extraordinary  oper- 
ation performed  by  him  for  the  removal  of  a  slug  of  iron  from  the 
thorax,  and  which  was  found  under  the  apex  of  the  heart,  lying  be- 
side the  descending  aorta  upon  the  vertebrae.  The  recovery  of  the 
patient,  after  such  an  injury  inflicted  by  a  gunpowder  explosion,  is 
more  miraculous  than  the  formidable  operation,  which  itself  is  unpre- 
cedented.   

PROFESSOR  WESTMORELAND, 

Of  Atlanta,  Geo.,  has  performed  a  highly  useful  service  to  his  class, 
by  publishing  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, which  exhibits  much  practical  familiarity  with  the  subject. 


r 


'  For  Editorial  matter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  648,  of  this 
number, headed  '^Philadelphia  War^^  and  p.  655,  ** Moustache  Fashion*^ 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

Dr.  W.  H,  Gohrecht  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Hewson  having  retired. 

Dr.  Joseph  Per^*i7i5.has  lately  delivered  an  address  before  the  Ver- 
mont Medical  Society,  which  has  been  published.  Its  subject  is  the 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  for  which  he  makes  an 
earnest  and  able  plea,  urging  the  reasons  and  arguments  in  its  favor. 
We  fear,  however,  that  he  will  find  the  Legislature  deaf  as  our  own  to 
make  adequate  appropriations  to  cover  the  expense  of  such  registra- 
tion, which  is  a  situ,  qua  nan  to  any  practicable  plan.  The  parties 
called  upon  to  report  reliable  statistics  must  be  paid  for  their  servi- 
ces, or  any  law  will  be  nullified.  / 

A  death  lately  occurred  at  Belle vue  Hospital  in  a  man  who  swal- 
lowed a  number  of  his  false  teeth,  united  to  a  metallic  plate  in  the 
usual  way.  These  articles  were  found  by  the  autopsy  to  have  passed 
through  the  oesophagus  into  the  thorax,  and  lodged  near  the  heart. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Gardiner  J  of  this  city,  lost  his  horse  and  carriage  a  few 
days  since,  by  a  thief  who  drove  oflf  and  escaped  while  the  owner  was 
standing  within  a  few  yards. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

Medical   Department.  — Session   of  1857-'58. 


FACULTY. 


David  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Alfred  Stolle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

John  Neill,  M .  D.  ,  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  J.  Rxesb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Chemistry. 


John  B.  Biddlk,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeu- 
tics and  Materia  Medica. 

Francis  6.  smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine. 

T.  G.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Special 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

H.  W.  Db  Saussurb  Ford,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Frank 
Bell,  M.  D.,  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 


The  Session  of  1857-58  will  commence  on  Monday,  12th  of  October,  and  continue,  without  in- 
termission, until  the  first  of  March.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  will  be  held  at  the  olosd  of  the  Session.  The  Commencement  for  conferring  Degrees 
will  take  place  early  in  March,  causing  as  little  detention  of  the  Graduating  Class,  after  the  dose 
of  the  Lectures,  as  possible. 

There  will  also  be  an  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation,  on  the  1st  of  July;  the  Degree, 
in  such  cases,  being  conferred  at  the  ensuing  Commencement  in  March. 

The  Rooms  for  Practical  Axuitomy  will  be  open  early  in  September. 

The  Faculty,  satisfied  of  the  paramount  importance  of  Hospital  Instruction,  will  supply  oQ 
ilidr  Stvdents,  first  course  as  well  as  second  course,  ffratuUously,  toith  a  Clinical  Tidket  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 

The  College  Clinic  will  be  conducted  on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  throughout  the 
Session. 

The  Register  of  Matriculants  will  be  open  in  the  College  Building  early  in  September.  The 
Janitor  will  always  be  present  at  the  Oollege,  to  give  e^wj  necessary  awistanoe  and  information 
(at  regards  board,  &c.),  to  etudenta,  on  their  arrival  in  the  city. 


Matriculation  (paid  once  only) 
For  each  Profesaor'a  ticket 
Graduation        .       -       .       - 


$  5  00 
15  00 
80  00 


JTiOy,  1857. 


FRANCIS  G.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Registrar, 

No.  UMMk  mralnuty  alMnre  19tl&  Street* 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OP   OHIO. 
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SESSIOIV  OF  1857-8. 

HE  Thirtj-Eighth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  ^n  the  I6th 
of  October,  and  continue  until  the  Ist  of  March. 


FACU 

L.  M.  Lawsox,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Jesse  P.  Judeins,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy. 

Gbqrob  C.  Blackuak,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery and  Clinical  Surgery. 

GsoBOB  Mkndinhall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Clinical  Midwifery. 

JjLHES  Graham,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 


L  TTt 

C.  G.  COMEGTS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institute* 
of  Medicine. 

H.  E.  FooTB,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Thomas  Wood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Microsoopio 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

John  A.  Mdkphy,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

B.  F.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  %t 
Obstetrics. 

William  CLBNDExnr,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

,The  Faculty  are  determined  to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  Clinical  Instruction.  The 
Commercial  Hospital,  St.  John's  Hotel  for  Invalids,  and  City  Dispensary,  (which  are  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.)  will  be  visited,  and  patients  examined,  prescrib- 
ed for,  or  operated  upon  <2ai2y,  in  presence  of  the  class. 

The  Anatomical  Rooms  will  be  opened  on  the  lat  of  October.  Material  for  dissection  will  be 
cheap  and  abundant. 

JTJBfiSr.— Professors'  Ticlcets,  $80,00;  Dissecting  Tickets,  $6,00;  Hospital  Tickets,  $5,00;  Matric- 
ulation Ticket,  (paid  once  only,)  $5,00;  Graduation  Fee.  $26,00. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  the  Faculty  will  elect  from  the  class  seven  House  Physicians,  to 
reside  in  the  Hospitals  and  Dispensary  for  one  year. 

For  further  information,  call  at  the*  College  on  Sixth  Street,  between  Vine  and  Race,  or  address 


Sepismbeb,  1857. 


GBORGE  MENDBBmAIili,  BI.D. 
JAMBS  GRAHAM,  M.D.,  Dean, 


,  Registrar, 

87  SeMfn£h  Street. 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COIiLEGE. 

Fall  and  Winter  Course  of  Lectures. 


Horace  Green,  M.  D.,  LIj.D.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs^ 

E.  H.  Davm,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medi- 
ca and  Therapeutics. 

B.  FORDTOB  Barker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

R.  Ogdbn  Doremus,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

The  Fall  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  September  15th,  1857,  and  continue  until  October 


30th,  when  the  Winter  Course  will  be  resumed. 
Hospital,  by  the  following  gentlemen: 

On  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  by  Professor 
Barker. 

On  Practical  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Doremcs. 

On  Amputations,  by  Professor  Carnochan. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  Professor  Cox. 


J.  M.  Carnochan,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Edmund  R.  Peasleh,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology and  Pathology. 

Henry  G.  Cox,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

TuiOTHY  CmLDS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

D.  S.  CoNANT,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy. 


Lectures  will  be  delivered  daily,  at  the  College  or 

On  the  Microscope  as  applied  to  the  Diagnosis 
of  Disease,  by  Professor  Childs. 

On  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  by  J.  Han- 
cock Douglass,  M.D. 
On  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  David  Uhl,  M.D. 
The  practical  Instruction  in  Toxicological  Chemistry  will  commence  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  Winter  Course.    Students  will  have  an  opportunity  of  analyzing  cases  from  the  Coroner. 
Fee  $5,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Laboratory. 

TERMS. — For  Summer  and  Winter  Course  inclusive,  $105;  for  Winter  Course  alone,  $105;  for 
Summer  Coarse  alone,  1^5. 

If  Students  attending  the  Summer  Course  afterwards  decide  to  attend  the  Winter  Course,  the 
$25  paid  will  be  placed  to  their  credit  on  taking  out  the  tickets  for  the  Winter  Course.    Matricu- 
lation Fee,  $5. 
Letters  may  be  addressed  to  any  Member  of  the  Faculty,  or  to 

R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

J\rew  York  Medical  College,  East  ISth  Street, 
JxtL%  1$67.  Between  3d  and  4th  AvenuM. 
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PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OP  MEDICINE, 
Tiltli  Street,  below  ll^alnnt. 

SESSION  OF  18&7-«. 

FA  CULTT: 


Airtao  T.  Knro,  M.D.,  Emeritni  Professor  of 
Pimctice  of  Hedicine. 

Georgb  Hktstok,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

B.  Howard  Ramd,  M.D..  Prof,  of  Cheinistry. 

Uknrt  EUrtshorxb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Prac- 
tieo  ot  Hedicine. 


r.BWi8  D.  EUblow,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery. 

Wm.  S.  Halskt,  ILD.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Wm.  HnfBXL  TAOOiJtT,  H  D.,  Prof,  of  Hateria 
Medica. 

J.  AmcKT  Mugs,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes 
of  Medicine. 


FnB.~MatrienUt{on,  $5;  one  fuU  Conrse,  $100;  Perpeiaal  Ticket,  $150;  Graduation  Fee,  $30: 
Practical  Anatomy,  $10.    Material  for  dissection, /ree. 

The  Hospital  Ticket  for  one  year  is  conferred  gratuitously  upon  each  second  course  student. 
A  Qinique  is  also  conducted  at  the  College. 

Examinations  daUy^  by  the  Faculty. 

$Sf  This  Colleflre  will  hereafter  hold  but  one  Commencement  in  the  year,  the  Summer  Lectorva 
being  made  supplementary  to  the  Winter  Course,  which  will  begin  early  in  October. 

For  further  information,  address 

B.  HOIVARD  RAJVD,  M.O.,  Dean  of  tbe  Facnitjr. 


VIVITERSITY    OF     BUFFALO. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
NoTember  (4th)  and  continues  sixteen  weeks.    The  dissecting  rooms  will  be  opened  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  October. 

Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Buffalo  Hospital  throughout  the  entire  term,  by  Professors  Hamjlt*]! 
and  Fu.vr. 

FACULTY. 


Charub  B.  CovErrBT,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  MedtralJurisprudence. 

Charleb  a.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica. 

James  P.  WHrrE  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseaws  of  Women  and  Children. 

Frank  H.  Hamiltow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Prac.  of  Surg,  and  Clinical  Surg. 

Gborgs  Hadlbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy. 

Fres.— -Including  Matriculation  and  Hospital  Tickets,  $75. 
nation  Fee,  $20. 

For  further  information  or  circulars  address 


Thomas  F.  Rochrster,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

Sakforo  B.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Protessoi  o.  .  eneral 
and  Descriptive  Anatomy  and  PbysioluCT". 

AusTiK  Flctt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Medical  Pathology. 

Edward  M.  Moorb,  M.  D..  Protc«s«  r  o!  *forg- 
ical  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Pathology 

AuSTDT  W.  NiCBOLS,  M.  D-,  r?monstrat»r  of 

Anatomy  and  Assistant  in  Dept.  of  Clinical  Med. 

Demonstrator's  Ticket,  $5.    Orad- 


BimrALO,  July,  1867. 


THOMAS  F.  ROCHESTER, 

Dean  of  tlae  Faenlty. 


CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


T 


HE  next  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  WEDNESDAY  of  NOVEM- 
BER next,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 


John  Delamater,  M.D  ,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

T.  Lakg  Casskls,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany. 

Proctor  Thatkr,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

H.  K.  CrsQNO,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 


Jared  p.  Kirtlaxd,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jacob  Delamater,  M.  D..  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

GuOTAT  C.  E.  Weber,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

JoHK  A.  Kmowlton,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  prosecution  of  Practical  Anatomy  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
Surgical  and  Medical  Clinlques.  at  which  operations  are  performed  and  oases  prescribed  for 
and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  every  week. 

Fees— For  Lectures,  $60;  Matriculation,  $6;  Graduation,  $20.    Good  board  from  $2  to  $3  per 
week.    For  further  information  apply  to 

JOHN  DELAMATER,  M.D,. 

CumELAHD,  Ohio,  if<^,  1867.  JPr«ii  •f  ih€  JFmemlip* 
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AI/BANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

TfTO  ftall  Courses  of  liectores  are  delivered  annually.  The  Fall  Courro  com- 
mences on  tbej^rs^  TueRday  in  September,  and  the  Spring  Course  on  the  third  Taesday  in 
Febraarj.  Each  Course  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  each 
term. 


AtDEN  March,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Jaheb  McNaughton,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
mnd  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jambs  H.Armsbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Thomas  Huw,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 


AmosDban,  EAq.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisprudence. 

Howard  Townsend,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materift 
Medica. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

J.  V.  P.  QuACKENBUSH,M.D.,Prof.  of  Obstetrics. 


Fees  for  a  single  course,  $60;  for  two  courses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matriculation  fbe,  $5 
Sraduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  believed  to 
be  equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  College  in  the  country.    Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,50  per 

JOHN  V.  p.  QCACKENBUSH,  Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medical  Department. — Session  1857-58. — ^Tlie  Seventh  Annual  Coiirse  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  March. 


Thomas  R.  Jennings,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

J.  Berrisn  Lindsut,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

C.  K.  WmsTON,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A.  H.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


John  M.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

PaulF.  Eve,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 
Surpjery. 

W.  K.  Bowling,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

WiLUAM  T.  Bbiggs,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  (the  5th.) 

A  Preliminary  Course  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors,  com- 
mencing also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
charge. 

A  Clinique  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  art 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  is  $106;  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,)  $5;  Practical  Ana- 
tomy, $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  to  $4  per  week.  For  further  information  or  Catalogue, 
apply  to 

PAUL.  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Nasbtiiub,  Tern.,  July  16, 1857.  MBeau  ot  the  WmemU^* 

ft . 

CASTLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  fuU  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Castleton  Medical  College.  The  SPRING 
SESSION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  Degrees  are  conferred 
at  the  close  of  each  term. 


Albert  Smith,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

WiLiJAM  SwEBiSKi,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

MiDDLETON  Goldsmith,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery 

Wm.  C.  Kittridge,  a.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp 


CoKYDON  La  Ford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy 
aud  Physiology. 

Gborgi  Hadlet,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History. 

Adrlan  T.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


Fbbb.— -For  Lectures,  $50;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  Colleges,  $10; 
)latriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  week. 

A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

Gitturoir,  Yt.,  Jwm^  1856 
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SATAJViVAH  MEDICAX  COIiI<E«E. 

THE  Annoal  COttrse  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  next,  «id 
continue  until  1st  of  March.    The  Preliminary  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  19th  Octol>er. 
—Prof.  R.  D.        General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy — Prof.  J.  Q. 
Howard,  M.D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine— Prof.  Jusl&b  HabhiW, 
M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy — Prof.  J.  B. 
Rkad,  M.D. 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy — J.  J.  Wnnr,  BLD. 
Clinical  Lectures  will  be  delivered  regularly  twice  a  week  at  the  City  HospitaL    The  Professors 
are  the  Visiting  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  Institution. 

The  Dissecting  Rooms  are  opened  after  the  19th  October,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
theTrofessor  of  Anatomy  and  the  Demonstrator.  

'    J.  G.  HOWARB,  Dean. 

August,  1857.  ' 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicin* 
Arnou),  M.D. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren—Prof. P.  M.  KOLLOCK,  M.D. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery — Prof.  W. 
6.  Bullock,  M.D. 

Medical  Chemistry — ^Prof.  J<»3EPH  Joxes,M.D. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  regular  Lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November 
next,  and  continue  until  March.    A  preliminary  course  will  be  delivered  without  extra 
charge,  at  the  College  and  the  Marine  Hospital,  during  the  month  of  October. 


Medical  Facultyi 


CHARura  W.  Short,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany. 

LuNSFORD  P.  Yaxdkll,  M.D. ,  Professor  of  Phy-. 
Biology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty. 

ROBRRT  J.   BRECKtKRIDGK,  M.D.,  ProfcSSOr  of 

Materia  Medica. 

Lewis  Rogsrs,  M.  D.,  Profe«<n*  of  CUalcal 
Medicine. 

Archie  B.  Cook,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  An- 
atomy. 


Hbnrt  MnxKR,  M.  D.,  Professer  of  Obstetric 
Medicine. 

Bknjamin  R.  Pautkr,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  De- 
scriptive and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

J.  Lawrexck  Smtth,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Joshua  B.  Flint,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Theodorr  S.  Bkll,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine. 


Ample  opportunities  for  Clinical  Instruction  are  afforded  by  the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Uni- 
versity Clinique.  Anatomical  material  has  always  been  equal  to  the  demand.  Board  in  respect- 
able families  can  be  procured  at  from  $3  to  $4  a  week.  Fees  for  the  entire  course,  $105.  Ma- 
triculation ticket,  $5.     Dissecting  ticket,  $10.    Hospital  ticket,  $5.    Graduation  fee,  $25. 

June  SO,  1857. 

L..  P.  YANDEL.L.,  M.D.,  Dean. 
ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


T 


he  third  course  of  liOctures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  Mond&y  in  May, 
and  continue  four  months. 

FACULTY  : 


H.  W.  Broww,  M.  D.,  Pr6f.  of  Anatomr. 

John  W.  JoNra,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  &nd 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

JsssK  Boring,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

J.  6.  WBSncoRiiLAND,  M.  D.,  Prof.  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


Alexander  Means,  M.  D.  ,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Pliarmacy. 

W.  F.  Westmoreland,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Joseph  P.  Logan.  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology 
and  General  Pathology. 

L  C.  H.  WiLSO.v,  M.D.,  Demonstrat  or  of  Ana- 
omy. 

Fkes.— For  the  Course  of  Lectures,  $105.  Matriculation,  (once  only,)  $5.  Dissecting  ticket, 
(taken  once)  $10.    Graduation  fee,  $25. 

The  facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Institution  for  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  medical 
science  the  ensuing  season,  will  make  the  course  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  Dissecting  Room,  in  the  new  College  Building,  furnished  with  sky-light,  and  supplied  with 
soun    material,  will  be  opened  by  the  15th  of  April. 

Good  board  can  be  bad  for  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

For  further  information  address  

J.  G.  WESTMORELAND,  Dean. 

Ajlasta,  Ga.,  fa.  26,  1857.  ' 
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MEDICAL  INSTITUTION  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 


T 

BtsJAmx  SiixiMAN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Emeri- 
tus of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Eu  Ivaa,  M.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materia 
Mediea  and  Therapeutics. 

Jonathan  Kxiqbt,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

CHARLB9  Hooker,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

Lecture  Fees,  $68.50.    Matriculation,  $6.    Graduation,  $15. 

Nkw  Hatex,  May,  1857.  CHARUEBS  HOOKBR,  Dean  of  tbe  VBculty, 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


HE  Course  of  Lectures  for  1857-8  will  commence  on  Thursday,  September  17th,  and  oon< 
tinue  four  months. 

HKimT  6R0N80X,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Med- 
iea and  Therapeutics. 

WoKTHiNOTON  HooKSR,  M.D.,  Profcssor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Phvsic. 

Bexjawn  Silumak,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy. 
Puny  A.  Jkwbtt,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics. 


CbApm  A.  Harris,  D.D.3.,  M.D.,  Principles  of 
Dental  Science. 

Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.D.,  Therapeutics  and  Mate- 
ria Mediea. 

Washington  R.  Handt,  M.  D.,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

Philip H.  Austin,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry. 


FACULTY: 

C.  A.  Harris,  D.  D.  8.,  M.  D.,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Dental  Surgery,  (pro  tern.) 


Reginald  N.  Wright,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Me- 
tallurgy. 

Christopher  Johnston,  M.D.,  Microscopical  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Teeth. 
The  Eighteenth  Annual  Session  will  open  October  Ist,  and  close  March  1st,  1S58. 

^The  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  November  2d.  During  October  instruction  exclusively 
practical  will  be  given  in  the  extensive  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  of  the  College. 

Fees,  $125;  Dissection,  (optional,)  $10;  Graduation  Fee,  80.    Board,  $3.50  @  $4.00  per  week. 
For  information,  address  P.  H.  AUSTBN, 

79  N.  Charles  Street,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

SXmaiCAL  INSTRlTMIiNTS. 
H.  HERWSTEIW, 

UANUFAOrCRIR  OF  AND  DBALBR  IN 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
NO.   393   BROADWAY, 

Between  White  and  Walker  Streets,  NEW    YORK. 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Sorgeons,  Physicians  and  Dentists,  to  his 
extensive  stock  of  Surgical,  Dental  and  other  instraments,  at  his  store,  No.  393 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  constantly  being  replenished  and  added  to  from 
his  Steam  Factory,  No.  81  Duane  Street,  in  this  city. 

Having  long  enjoyed  tlie  patronage  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  his 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finish;  and  having  supplied  many  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  the'award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  their  Gold  Me- 
dal,  which  was  voted  to  H,  Hemstein  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz  :  Drs.  Reescj  Carnoehan,  and  Gilmany  who  cer- 
tified to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particularly  invited  to  inspect  his  In- 
struments, and  judge  of  their  superiority  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  prices. 
In  this  respect  he  shrinks  from  no  comparison,  when  the  quality  and  finish  of 
his  Instruments  are  appreciated. 

^^^  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships,  or  Plantations,  always  on  hand,  of 
superior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 
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TO    THE    mLEDICAIi    PROFESSIOIV. 

^^Ferrnginoiis  Preparations." 

IMCessirs.  1DE3T  wT  iTTO  db  OO. 


Woald  call  the  attention  of  Physicians  and  Drnggists  to  their  large  assortment 
of  Ferrnginous  Preparations,  protected  by  a  covering  of  sugar,  so  as  to  warrant 
their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  These  Sugar  Coated  Pills  or  Drag^es,  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Gamier,  Lamouroux  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  are  warranted  to  contain 
the  exact  proportions^  and  prepared  from  the  very  purest  articles;  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  those  we  can  furnish  in  any  quaritites  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
price,  viz:  Iodide  Lactate^  Hydrogen  reduced,  Manganese  and  Iron,  ValleVs 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Iron,  also  Quinine  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  all  the  combiDa- 
tions  of  fCxtraet  of  Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Iron,  Assafcetida  Pills;  all  the  alka- 
loids in  granules  of  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  of  a  grain,  Opium  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  and 
other  U.  S.  Pharm.  Pills. 

PHYSICIANS'  PRESCRIPTIONS 

will  be  put  up  with  the  above  Drag^es  or  Sugar  Coated  Pills  only  when  pre- 
scribed; thus  for  abreviation  S.  C.  at  the  end  of  the  pill  prescribed,  or  the  fhll 
word  Drag^es  of  Iodide  Iron,  &c.y  &c.,  &c.  We  have  at  the  di^osal  of  the 
Faculty  correct  lists,  with  proportion  of  active  ingredients  in  each  Dragee  or 
Pill.  By  Addressing, 

DELLUC  &  C0«,  Dispensing  Apotlieearies^ 

eaS  BUOADWAT,  and 

ASO  Fourth  Avenue. 

p.  S.  Messrs.  H.  C.  Blair  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  take  pleasure  in  show- 
ing the  specimens  to  the  physicians  of  tnat  city. 

C.  B.  GUTHRIE,  M.D., 

PHARMACEUTIST, 

809  BROADWAT, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  WILLIAM  J.   OLLIFFE.) 

HAVING  parohased  this  store  solely  with  the  view  to  continue  the  bunines*  of  a  PHARMA 
CEUTIST,  I  shall  keep  it  supplied  with  the  BEST  of  CHEMICALS  and  MEDICINES,  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  usually  found  in  City  Drug  Stores. 

All  the  new  preparations  in  Pharmacy  will  be  found  here  as  soon  as  i n£Bclently  totted  to  ••• 
tablish  their  value.    Family  medicine  chests,  cases,  &c.,  &c.,  carefully  put  up. 

Confpreu,  Bine  Iilck,  and  other  medicinal  waters. 

Tmssea,  Banda§^,  Sjnrlngef,  Clyoo  Pump*,  diCy  ^te> 

Toilet  and  Fancy  Goods  in  great  variety. 

HSf  My  friends  and  patrons  will  find  Mr.  LEAMY  and  Mr.  STEELE  attentive  to  their  wiaht^ 
prompt  and  careful  in  all  their  duties,  both  of  them  being  thorooghly  eompetnit  1 

July  1,1867. 
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MAGNETO-ELECTRIC  MACHINES, 
FOR  MSDIOAL  PimVOSBS.! 

Tyt  SIKNE  baa  arriTtd  at  the  OQly  proper  mode  of  coastrncting  the»e  ralaabla  ]tfachliie»  for 
MM-  MMHeal  use,  to  obtain  a  certain  wA desirable  eflect,  (Tomo  and  Aitodyng,)  as  it^ll  as  the 
proper  manner,  in  detail,  of  applying  tbem  to  tbe  care  of  disease,  to  obtain  the  desired  result 
from  a  daily  use  in  a  large  Spsoal  PiucncB  of  thirteen  years,  in  all  forms  of  Scrofulous  Diseases, 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Complaints. 

These  MACHurss  are  now  olTered  to  the  Profession  and  the  public  needing  them,  with  his  Book 
of  full  directions  for  their  application  in  detail,  in  all  cases,  in  which  they  have  been  found  bet- 
ter than  any  other  means,  as  a  Principal  Remeay,  or  an  assistant  to  other  Remedies  in  treatment 
of  the  various  diseases  in  which  they  have  been  applied.  These  Machines,  with  a  Book  of  Di- 
rections, will  be  Rold,  warranted  perfect,  for  $10.  The  Book  alone  for  26  cents — may  be  ordered 
by  post,  and  paid  for  with  stamps. 

Dr.  KwNK  keeps  on  hand  the  Crank  Machine,  ready  for  delivery,  by  the  single  machine  or  a 
quantity,  and  will  make'to  order  as  follows:  For  Medical  and  Surgical  purposes,  a  large,  effective 
^prin^Machioe,  with  a  direct  current,  or  to  change  for  a  to-and-fro  current;  price,. $25.  Also, 
a  good,  effective  machine,  that  may  be  operated  by  a  weight  or  crank  at  pleasure;  price^  $15. 
Also,  Magneto-Electric  Machine  for  $8;  a  Galvanic  Chair  or  belt  for  $5,  made  to  order. 

N.  B.— It  is  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  Dr.  Kinne's  Machine  is  the  only  one 
arranged  and  constructed,  from  a  full  knowledge,  (from  lonq  exfebisncb  in  practice.)  of  what  is 
essential  in  the  Machine  to  its  success  in  use;  and  his  Book  of  Directions  is  the  only  one  ever 
published  by  a  Physician  of  matured  experience  in  that  particular  d<»partment^  and  it  is  by  this 
aid  of  the  Book  that  makes  the  Machine  availably  useful  to  Physician  or  common  citizen. 

Dr.  KmNX  would  here  state,  that  he  continues  his  business  in  his  department  of  Special  Prac- 
tice in  tbe  treatment  of  all  the  DEFORMmBB  of  the  Person  and  Limbs. 

AH  forms  of  Scrofulous  Diseases,  Nbbvous  and  Rhbumatic  Complaints — ^will  cure  Hesinia  in  aU 
recent  and  curable  cases;  will  introduce  Artificial  Palates  to  restore  the  Voice,  in  cases  of  Cleft 
Palate.    Contracted  Muscles  treated,  and  stiff,  but  not  anchylosed  Joints,  rendered  useful. 

Will  apply  Medical  Magnetism  for  those  that  need  it — foe  Physicians  and  their  patients,  at  his 
of&ce,  or  at  their  residence. 

Office^  No.  16  Bond  Street^  Wew  York. 

MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION 

of  Morbid  Tissues  and  Secretions. 

THE  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  those  members  of  the  medical  profession^whose  occu- 
pation deprives  them  of  the  leisure  required  for  the  purpose,  in  makiug  such  xuicroscopical 
and  chemical  examinations  of  diseased  SECRETIONS,  TUMORS,  etc.,  as  are  often  required  for 
the  proper  recognition  and  treatment  of  diseases. 

Fee  from  $5  to  $25,  including  a  minute  of  chemical  analysis  and  drawing  of  microscopical 
appearances — ^the  patient  being  expected  to  pay  the  fee.- 
Instruction  given  in  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 

J.  W.  S.  GOUUEY,  M-D.jHZ 

Lite  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College;  Lecturer  on  Microscopical  Anatomy. 
August,  1867.  No.  Ta  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

t     Philadelphia  Surgeons'  Bandage  Institute,  ^^^ 
No.  4  NORTH  NINTH  STREET. 


C 


(Patronized  by  (he  Medical  Faculty.) 
onstantly  on  hand,  and  made  to  order,  every  variety  of  Surgical  Appliancks,  including  Ev- 

_^ — .,^  « « V, « ...  ^L^gjjp    '-  -  '   " " 


sRiri's  Patent  Graduaxdco  Prissubs  Truss  and  Elastic,  Silk,  and  Cotton  Stockimos. 

liberal  diseoimt  made  to  Pbyiiciani .  

et  B.  C.  EYERlSrr,  PHndfai. 
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Dr.  MATTSON'S  Patent  Premium  Family  and 
other  Syring^es.  The  best  assortment  in  the  U. 
States.  Manufketured  by  Mattson  &  Co.^  Boston. 
Beware  of  Inferior  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 

ASHiVBR  MBDAIt,  (the  higheat  premium.)  wan  awarded  by  the  Massachunetts  Char. 
Mee.  AssocUtioQ  in  September,  1856,  to  •«  MATTO01i*S  BLASTIC  VAIiVB  STR- 

INQBS.**  The  Judges  were  Drs.  Henry  G.  Clark,  George  Bartlett.  and  George  H.  Gay,  eminent 
Boston  Physicianii.  Premiums  also  awarded  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  Crys- 
tal Palace,  New  York;  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  by  Tarions  other 
Association!.  

MATTSON'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  SYRINGE.— This  has  no  rival  in  point 
of  neatness,  efficiency  and  portability.  It  is  furnished  with  the  patent 
elastic  valves;  fills  itself  through  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable male  and  female  self-sjrringe.  "The  best  enemata  apparatus 
known  to  us,"  was  the  report  of  the  aforesaid  Char.  Hec.  Assoc.  Each 
Syringe  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mattson 's  Illtulrated  Manual  qf  Direc- 
tions, a  volume  of  164  pages. 

ARNOTT'S  CHEAP  ELASTIC  SYRINGE,  Manufactured  by  MaAson  k 
Co.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  ball  valves. 
It  is  neat,  well  made,  and  serviceable.    Sold  without  the  MannaL 

Mattson's  Patent  Pocket  Syringe. 

A  small  sized  metallic  pump,  with  elastic  valves,  and  differing  entirdy 
from  other  pump  syringes,  in  being  constructed  so  that  the  piston  may 
be  worked  with  one  hand.  This  is  indispensable  in  the  use  of  vaginal  in- 
jections: hence  ladies  do  not  purchase  any  other  form  of  pump  Syringe. 
Sold  with  the  Manual. 

Mattson's  Patent  Metallic  Pomp  Syringe. 

Identical  with  the  above,  excepting  the  ball  valves.    It  is  neat,  well 
,s  made,  already  a  favorite  with  the  trade,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  price.    The 
ifcic  Manual  is  included. 

HSf  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  andEurope, 
said  of  the  aforesaid  Manual: — "  It  appears  to  be  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature,  and  free  from 
any  tendency  to  empiricism." 

Ctoneral  Depot,  MATTSOM  &  CO.,  30  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
HSf"  For  sale  bv  the  principal  Druggists.    Liberal  discounts  to  the  Trade.    Priced  Circulars 
furnished  on  application. 

Dr.  Mattson  lias  revoked  fbe  Af^ney  of  Mark  Wortbley,  and  baa  no  con* 
neetlon  ivltli  lUim,  nor  kls  blred  man,  Tlioii&as  Iie-wts. 

MECHAmCAL^  SURGERY. 

ARTMCIAL  LEGS,  "PALMER'S  PATENT," 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 

At  378  Broadway,  New  York;  376  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  and 
19  Ghreen  Street,  Boston. 

THBSEi  IjIMBS  are  radically  and  essentially  difiPerent  in  their  mechanism,  their  opera- 
tion, usefulness  and  comfort,  from  those  ordinarily  made  and  sold  They  are  beautifully 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  stump;  for  every  age  and  sex:  and  for  walking  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  gracefulness,  as  also  for  actively  engi^ng  m  every  kind  of  business  pursuit. 

J^  Upward  of  two  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  (including  upward  of  twen- 
ty-five persons  wearing  pairs  of  them,)  are  in  the  daily  and  constant  use  of  these  limbs. 
Bntlre  satisfaction  Is  guaranteed. 
pamphlets  containing  B^erenceSf  and  the  most  rdiaJUU  information,  are  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  them.  Refbrxnces. 

VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.  D.  I         J.  M.  CARNOCHAN,  M.  D. 

WILLARD  PARKER,  M.  D.  ALFRED  C.  POST,  M.  9 

JOHN  C.  CHEESEBiAN,  M.  D 
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Vol.  V2XX.         9B0BMBB&,    1S07.  Xo.  IX 

ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENT. 

New  Tork  Academy  of  Medicine. 
REPORT  ON   CONZ>¥!N0Za>  MILK. 

Bt  the  Section  on  Matebia.  Medioa  and  Botant. 

November  ith,  1851. 

The  Section  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botanj,  to  which  was  referred 
the  sabject  of  "  Condensed  Milk/'  with  a  specimen  thereof  for  exam- 
in^tion,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report : 

The  elements  that  enter  into  the  structure  of  organized  bodies, 
whether  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  are  extremely  simple  and 
few  in  number.  When  we  mention  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  we  have  enumerated  the  sum  total  of 
all  organic  compounds.  Yet  few  and  simple  as  they  are,  they  possess 
powers  of  combination  so  extraordinary  and  complicated  as  to  enable 
them  to  produce  a^  almost  unlimited  variety  of  substances,  each  pos- 
sessing characteristics  peculiar  to  itself,  and  liable  sooner  or  later  to 
decomposition,  owing  to  the  great  tendency  of  the  elementary  con- 
stituents to  assume  new  relations,  and  enter  into  the  formation  of 
other  compounds  differing  materially  from  those  which  previously  ex- 
isted. Thus,  when  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, the  process  of  decomposition  soon  commences.  The  elements 
of  sugar  contained  in  the  fluid  being  influenced  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  gradually  enter  into  new  combinations  producing  alcohol 
45 
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and  carbonic  acid,  neither  of  which  existed  in  the  original  fruit.  The 
most  fmitfnl  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances,  then,  is 
moisture  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  the  best  means 
of  their  preservation  is  the  exclusion  of  these  two  agents. 

From  this  liability  of  organized  bodies  to  decomposition  and  decay, 
has  arisen  the  necessity  of  inventing  some  method  by  means  of  which 
the  different  articles  of  food  may  be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
their  original  state  of  freshness  and  purity,  a  subject  that  for  the  last 
half  century  has  received  no  small  degree  of  attention.  As  early  as 
the  year  1810,  the  French  Government  awarded  a  premium  of  12,000 
francs  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  preserving  food,  by  first  par 
boiling,  and  afterwards  enclosing  in  earthenware  vessels  so  as  to  en- 
tirely exclude  the  air.  The  success  of  this  method  has  been  followed 
by  other  attempts,  and  as  the  science  of  chemistry  has  advanced,  and 
the  causes  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
been  more  clearly  understood,  in  the  same  proportion  have  the  means 
of  their  preservation  been  suggested  to  the  inquiring  mind;  and  man 
has  so  well  succeeded  in  applying  the  principles  of  science  to  this 
branch  of  the  useful  arts,  as  to  be  able  to  preserve  the  most  ordinary 
articles  of  food  for  years,  without  injury,  and  many  of  them  in  so  con- 
centrated a  form  as  to  be  readily  transported,  thus  affording  the  en- 
joyment not  only  of  the  necessities,  but  also  the  luxuries  of  life,  under 
circumstances  where  they  have  been  hitherto  unattainable. 

Thus  the  abundance  of  one  season  may  contribute  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  another;  the  severity  of  our  northern  latitudes  maybe 
to  some  extent  relieved  by  the  productions  of  a  more  genial  clime. 
In  mid  winter  we  may  regale  ourselves  with  the  most  delicate  fruits 
of  summer;  and  the  sea-faring  man,  whether  sweltering  beneath  a 
tropical  sun  or  shivering  in  the  polar  regions,  may,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, vary  his  miserable  scurvy-generating  routine  of  salted  meat  with 
the  fresh  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  his  native  soil.  Foremost 
among  the  many  articles  of  diet,  in  interest  and  importance,  stands 
milk,  that  fluid  assigned  by  nature  as  the  type  of  nourishment  for  all 
the  young  mammalia.  In  order  to  estimate  correctly  the  value  of 
this  important  secretion,  and  comprehend  more  clearly  its  physiologi- 
cal relations,  perhaps  a  hasty  glance  at  its  chemical  constituents  would 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  Pure  cows'  milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1027;  when  skimmed,  about  1035;  the  specific  gravity  of 
cream  is  1024. 
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The  following  analysis,  by  Mr.  Haidlen,  is  perhaps  the  one  more 
generally  received:  In  1,000  parts  of  milk  we  have,  of  water  813.00; 
batter,  30.00;  caseine,  48.20;  milk  sugar,  43.90;  phosphate  of  lime, 
2.31;  phosphate  of  magnesia,  0.42;  phosphate  of  iron,  0.0*7;  chloride 
of  potassium,  1.44;  chloride  of  sodium,  0.24;  soda  in  combination 
with  casein,  0.42=1,000.  A  more  recent  analysis  has  given  us,  in 
addition  to  the  above  constituents,  a  small  portion  of  sulphur.  Al- 
though other  analyses  may  vary  slightly  from  the  foregoing,  it  is 
probably  not  so  much  from  want  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
perimentalist as  from  the  influence  exerted  upon  its  composition  from 
the  nature  of  the  food,  condition  of  the  animal,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces that  may  combine  in  some  manner  to  vary  the  proportion  of  its 
constituents.  The  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  potatoes  has  been  found  to 
yield  more  casein  than  when  otherwise  fed. — (Boussingault.)  Play- 
fair  found  that  cows  subjected  to  much  exercise  yielded  less  butter 
than  stall-fed  cows.  Every  practitioner  is  aware  of  the  influence  that 
diet,  certain  medicines,  mental  emotions,  and  various  other  circum- 
stances exert  upon  the  milk  of  the  nursing  mother.  Simon  found  that, 
during  the  period  of  lactation,  the  milk  is  gradually  undergoing  alter- 
ations, the  casein  and  insoluble  salts  increasing  in  quantity,  the  su- 
gar diminishing,  while  that  of  butter  remains  about  the  same. 

Of  all  the  constituents  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  milk, 
that  most  immediately  concerned  in  the  nourishment  of  the  muscular 
system  and  soft  parts  generally,  is  casein.  This  exists  for  the  most 
part  in  solution,  though  a  portion  of  it  forms  an  investing  membrane 
for  the  fat  globules.  It  differs  from  albumen  by  not  coagulating 
by  heat.  It  is  held  in  solution  by  its  being  in  combination  with  soda, 
and  therefore  will  only  coagulate  readily  through  the  intervention  of 
an  acid.  This  is  afforded  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach,  when 
milk  always  coagulates  before  digestion  commences.  It  is  also  fur- 
nished spontaneously,  if  the  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
by  the  sugar  being  converted  into  lactic  acid ;  this  uniting  with  the 
soda,  leaves  the  casein  free  to  coagulate.  Butter  exists  in  the 
form  of  minute  globules,  each  one  surrounded,  as  before  stated,  by  a 
thin  investing  membrane  of  casein.  These  fat  globules,  as  is  well 
known,  being  of  a  less  specific  gravity  than  the  fluid  through  which 
they  are  diffused,  soon  gather  upon  the  surface  of  the  milk  in  the  form 
of  cream,  which  being  removed  and  subjected  to  continual  agitation, 
as  in  the  well-known  process  of  churning,  they  become  further  separat- 
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ed  from  the  milk  by  the  rnptaring  of  the  investing  membrane,  allow- 
ing the  fatty  particles  to  come  into  more  immediate  contact  in  the 
form  of  butter.  It  is  well  known  the  important  office  that  this  per- 
forms in  the  nourishment  of  the  individual. 

The  next  important  constituent  in  the  composition  of  milk,  is  sugar, 
upon  which  its  sweetness  depends.  Though  the  proportion  of  its 
elements  does  not  vary  from  that  of  cane  sugar,  yet  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  it  differs  considerably  in  its  properties,  being  harder, 
less  sweet,  and  with  more  difficulty  dissolved.  It  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  whey.  It  is  this,  as  before  stated,  that  first  assumes  the 
process  of  decomposition,  by  being  converted  into  lactic  acid,  thus 
causing  the  milk  to  become  sour.  This  process  commences  soon  after 
the  milk  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  as  may  be  detected  by 
litmus  paper  long  before  any  sour  taste  is  imparted  to  the  milk.  At 
an  ordinary  temperature  this  process  of  decomposition  is  gradual,  but 
*^n  very  hot  weather  or  in  certain  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
it  may  be  completed  in  a  few  hours.  These  three,  viz.,  casein,  butter, 
and  sugar,  constitute  the  organic  constituents  of  milk.  It  now  re- 
mains for  us  to  notice,  briefly,  the  inorganic  portion  which  consists  of 
saline  matter  nearly  identical  with  that  contained  in  the  blood.  These 
salts  are  of  two  kinds,  soluble  and  insoluble.  The  former  are  the 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  phosphate  of  iron,  and  the 
soda  that  exists  in  combination  with  casein.  The  insoluble  are  the  . 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  These,  like  the  organic  constituents, 
vary  in  proportion  in  the  milk  of  different  animals,  and  in  that  of 
the  same  animal,  according  to  the  variety  of  its  food.  From  this 
brief  review  of  its  composition,  it  will  be  seen  that  milk  contains  all  the 
elements  of  nutrition,  combined  in  such  proportions  as  to  render  it  the 
best  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  life,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  various  tissues  of  the  animal  economy.  For,  while  the  casein 
supplies  material  for  the  muscular  system,  the  butter  and  sugar 
supply  fuel  in  the  form  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  supporting  the 
animal  heat;  for  the  development  of  the  osseous  system,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  earthy  salts;  the  hair  and  blood  are  nourished  by  the 
iron,  and  the  gastric  juice  by  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  is  also  seen 
that  in  milk  is  represented  both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  The 
beefsteak  and  fat  are  famished  by  the  casein  and  butter,  while  the 
starchy  matter  of  potatoes  and  bread  is  plentifully  snpplied  by  the  sugar. 
Its  adaptability,  then,  to  the  wants  of  man,  the  important  part  which 
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it  plays  in  his  sustenance  and  nourishment,  the  readiness  with  which 
it  assumes  the  process  of  decomposition,  its  liability  to  adulteration 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  duty  of  furnishing  it  to 
our  citizens,  combine  to  render  any  successful  attempt  to  famish  the 
article  in  its  purity,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  easily  transported  and 
retain  for  a  longer  time  the  integrity  of  its  composition,  worthy  the 
liberal  encouragement  of  the  public,  and  the  warm  and  earnest  sanc- 
tion of  the  medical  profession.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province 
of  this  report  to  dwell  upon  the  morbid  changes  produced  in  the 
quality  of  milk  by  the  diseased  condition  of  cows,  with  the  disastrous 
consequences  often  attendant  upon  its  employment,  to  which  we  be- 
lieve thousands  of  children  in  our  city  have  been  sacrificed,  as  this 
subject  in  all  its  borrowing  details  has  been  most  ably  presented  to  this 
Academy  on  a  former  occasion.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  to  examine  more  particularly  the  article  under  consideration. 
It  affords  the  Section  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  to  be  ablet 
to  state  to  the  Academy  that,  after  a  thorough  examination  of 
this  subject,  they  are  fully  convinced  that  in  "  Borden's  condensed 
milk"  the  citizens  of  New  York  may  be  furnished  with  an  article  that 
for  purity,  durability,  and  economy,  is  hitherto  unequaled  in  the  annals 
of  the  milk  trade.  The  facilities  that  he  enjoys,  both  in  a  pecuniary 
and  scientific  point  of  view,  added  to  the  high  character  he  sustains  as 
an  honest,  upright  man,  not  only  afford  him  no  inducement  for  decep- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary,  should  be  sufficient  to  inspire  all  with  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  insure  the  final 
success  of  his  undertaking. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  views  to  the  greatest  advantage  both  to 
himself  and  patrons,  he  has  selected  for  the  seat  of  his  operations  a 
section  of  country  abounding  in  rich  pastures  and  healthy  cattle,  and 
so  remote  from  the  city  as  to  enable  him  to  procure  milk  from  the 
neighboring  farmers  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  is  usually  paid  by 
the  milk  dealers.  As  soon  as  received,  it  is  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  deprived  of  a  greater  part  of  its  watery  portion,  leaving  the 
nutritious  portion  wholly  unaffected,  and  in  a  portable  condition.  In 
the  examination  of  the  merits  of  this  article,  the  Section  have  thought 
proper  to  acquaint  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  to  test  its  value  as  an  article  of  diet,  its  therapeutic  vir- 
tues, its  purity,  its  durability,  and  economy. 

In  order  to  become  more  thoroughly  satisfied  concerning  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  this  milk  is  prepared,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  the 
whole  process  be  submitted  to  the  careful  inspection  of  some  member 
of  the  Section.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Griscom,  (who  has  kindly  volunteered  his  assistance  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  most  interesting  subject,)  at  their  earliest  convenience, 
visited  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Borden  &  Co.,  and  were  enabled  to 
witness  the  process  through  its  different  stages,  from  the  milking  of 
the  cows  to  its  final  completion.  The  milk,  immediately  after  leaving 
the  cow,  was  strained  into  an  ordinary  milk  can,  then  placed  in  a  cold 
water  bath,  and  there  it  remained  until  it  was  entirely  deprived  of  its 
animal  heat.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  hot  bath,  and  soon  as  possible 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  1*15°  Fahrenheit.  This  caused  a 
slight  deposit  of  a  viscid  albuminous  matter  upon  the  sides  of  the 
can,  which,  if  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  evaporating  pan,  greatly 
retards  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  milk  is  now  passed  through  a 
second  strainer,  and  without  delay  removed  to  a  vacuum  pan,  where 
the  water  is  evaporated.  This  pan  consists  of  a  large  metallic  ves- 
sel, supplied  with  a  jacket  for  the  reception  of  steam,  by  means  of 
which  the  heat  is  applied.  Connected  with  the  pan,  by  a  tube,  is  a 
barometer  that  indicates  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  vacuum,  and  by 
another  tube,  which  serves  also  for  the  escape  and  condensation  of 
steam,  an  air  pump  in  constant  motion.  A  thermometer,  also  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  interior  of  the  pan,  indicates  the  temper- 
ature, and  by  means  of  a  glass  light  in  either  side  of  the  pan  we  can 
from  time  to  time  witness  the  progress  of  the  evaporation.  While 
witnessing  the  process,  every  few  minutes  a  note  was  made  of  the  tem- 
perature, extent  of  vacuum,  and  other  points  of  interest.  For  instance, 
at  9  o'clock  there  were  247  quarts  in  the  pan,  boiling  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  US'*  in  a  vacuum  of  27 J  inches.  At  forty  minutes  past  9, 
1 80  quarts  were  added ;  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  ten,  240  quarts 
were  added,  making  in  all  667  quarts,  which  by  thirty-five  minutes 
past  1  o'clock  was  evaporated  to  one-fourth  the  quantity.  During 
this  time  the  temperature  was  twice  observed  to  be  above  130®,  but 
most  of  the  time  it  was  from  115°  to  126®.  An  opportunity  was  also 
afforded  to  test  the  relative  quality  of  milk  from  the  respective  farms. 
Thus,  from  five  different  farms  the  milk  was  examined  by  the  lactome- 
ter, and  showed  that  the  morning's  milk  was  of  a  richer  quality  than 
the  evening's.  The  cows  taking  little  or  no  exercise  during  the  night, 
less  fat  is  required  to  support  the  respiration,  and  consequently  more 
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allowed  to  pass  into  the  milk.  The  milk  ft'om  one  farm,  where  the 
cows  were  thin  in  flesh  and  seemed  destitute  of  fat,  was  superior  to 
the  milk  of  cows  that  presented  to  the  eye  a  more  attractive  figure. 
It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  medical  man,  that  those  mothers  who  are 
of  a  slender  frame,  small  muscular  development,  and  deficient  in  adi- 
pose tissue,  often  afford  better  nourishment  for  their  offspring  than 
many  mothers  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit.  In  the  one  case  the  fat 
and  casein  supplied  by  the  food  passes  into  the  milk;  in  the  other, 
more  of  the  one  is  deposited  and  retained  in  the  areolar  tissue,  and 
the  other  contributes  to  the  support  and  development  of  the  muscular 
system.  During  the  preparation  of  this  milk,  your  committee  beheld 
nothing  that  was  not  to  their  minds  eminently  satisfactory,  both  in 
the  franKness  with  which  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject  was 
submitted  to  our  examination,  and  the  intelligence  manifested  in  the 
replies  to  our  many  inquiries. 

In  reference  to  the  condensed  milk  as  an  article  of  diet,  its  import- 
ance is  at  once  established  by  the  fact  that  it  retains  all  of  the  nutri- 
tive qualities  of  milk  uninjured.  Cheese  made  from  it  is  superior  to 
common  cheese,  as  it  contains  not  only  the  casein  and  butter,  (the 
beef  and  fat,)  but  the  sugar  also,  which,  as  before  stated,  supplies  the 
starchy  matter  of  vegetable  food.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  cheese- 
making,  the  sugar  is  lost  in  the  whey,  thus  depriving  us  of  a  very  im- 
portant element  of  nutrition.  Used  in  its  condensed  form,  this  milk 
imparts  a  delicious  flavor  to  coffee,  fully  equal  to  that  of  thick  cream, 
and  in  short,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  upon  the  most.rigid  in- 
quiry, it  has,  whenever  used  in  the  various  departments  of  the  culinary 
art,  given  entire  satisfaction.  Its  therapeutic  value  is  restricted  to 
that  of  pure  milk  and  cream,  and  wherever  these  are  indicated  the 
condensed  milk  is  equally  valuable.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cod- liver  oil,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  oil  is  not  tol- 
erated by  the  stomach,  and  cream  has  fulfilled  the  indications  present- 
ed, the  same  amount  of  benefit  may  be  derived  from  its  employment; 
but  as  its  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  so  much  less  in  proportion 
to  its  volume  than  exists  in  the  oil,  the  Section  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  can  in  all  cases  be  substituted  for  that  remedy.  The  opin- 
ion prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  that  boiled  milk  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and  that  question  has  been  raised 
in  reference  to  the  condensed  milk.  To  a  note  addressed  to  Professor 
Henry  G.  Cox,  Physician  to  the  Nursery  Hospital,  where  the  milk 
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bas  been  used  for  the  last  two  months,  that  gentleman  replies  that  it 
has  no  sach  tendency.  He  is  pleased  with  it  as  an  article  of  diet  for 
children  in  the  absence  of  pnre  new  milk,  and  he  adds,  **  if  Mr.  Bor- 
den continues  to  furnish  it  nnadnlterated^  I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
improvement  to  the  public  over  the  manufactured  milk  now  so  gener- 
ally in  use.*' 

In  order  to  test  its  purity,  it  has  been  submitted  to  careful  micro- 
scopical examinations  as  well  as  different  chemical  tests,  and  found  to 
contain  nothing  but  pure  milk.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  weH 
to  add,  that  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  tim^f,  small  crystals  are 
deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  the  can,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  re- 
mark, that  some  foreign  substance  had  been  added  to  the  milk.  These 
crystals  are  nothing  but  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  so  far  from  being  an 
objection,  they  afford  proof  that  the  milk  has  undergone  no  decompo- 
sition. They  are  readily  dissolved  upon  the  addition  of  water.  Its 
durability  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
kept.  When  exposed  to  the  influence  of  hot,  damp  weather,  it  wfll 
remain  sweet  but  little  longer  than  ordinary  milk.  If  kept  upon  ice, 
or  in  cold  weather,  it  will  romun  sweet  for  many  weeks.  When  her- 
Bratically  sealed,  it  will  keep  for  many  months,  or  even  years.  In  an- 
swer to  inquiries  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  following  eommBii- 
cations  were  received  : 

Office  of  N.  T.  and  Liverpool  U.  S.  M.  Steamers,  Oct.  29, 1857. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Janes,  See'y  of  Med.  Com. 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  relative  to  Borden's  Con- 
densed Milk,  I  have  to  state  that  it  has  been  used  on  board  of  this 
line  of  steamers  for  several  voyages,  and  ascertaining  that  it  would 
keep  to  Europe  and  back,  it  is  put  on  board  for  the  return  voyage, 
and  found  good  on  return  of  ship  to  this  port. 

G.  Brigos, 
Sopt.  of  ColUns'  Steamflhlpa 

l^eamship  Augusta,  Oet.  29M,  1857. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Janes,  Sec'y  of  Med.  Com. 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  in  relation  to  Borden's  Con- 
centrated Milk,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  Steamer  Augusta  has 
used  it  exclusively  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  on  her  passage  to 
and  firom  Savannah,  Oeo.,  with  convenience  to  the  ship  and  comibrt 
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of  the  passengers.    I  also  learn  that  the  Steamer  Alabama,  sailing  to 
the  same  port,  exclosiyely  ases  the  milk. 

Respectfully, 

David  Simmons, 
Chief  Steward  Steamer  Augusta. 

A  communicatioD  was  also  received  from  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  ice 
dealers,  stating  that  they  had  famished  steamships  with  this  milk,  and 
in  no  instance  had  heard  any  complaint  of  its  becoming  soar.  Full 
directions  are  given  by  the  proprietor  on  this  subject,  and  those  who 
follow  oat  faithfully  these  directions,  will  find  it  quite  as  durable  as  is  re- 
presented. Its  economy  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  It  is 
sold  in  its  condensed  form  at  thirty-two  cents  per  quart.  Add  three 
quarts  of  water,  and  we  have  four  fjuarts  of  pure  cows'  milk.  Add 
another  quart  of  water,  and  we  have  five  quarts  of  better  milk  than 
is  usually  supplied  at  our  doors.  Should  any  one  desire  a  still  cheap- 
er article,  he  can  learn  how  to  obtain  it,  by  referring  to  an  account  of  ft 
recent  meeting  of  milkmen,  given  in  the  New  York  Daily  Times  of 
Monday,  Nov.  2nd. 

In  conclusion,  the  Section  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Academy  that 
they  believe  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  to  be  what  it  purports  to  be, 
and  nothing  more;  viz.,  pure  milk  deprived  of  most  of  its  water,  and 
deficient  in  none  of  its  nutritive  elements.  They  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  possible  substitute  for  pure  new  milk  that  can  be  had  in  this  or 
any  other  city.  Equally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  conditions  of 
life,  and  often  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  physician,  either  in  private 
or  hospital  practice.  And  as  such,  the  Section  would  earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Academy. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Joel  Foster,  M.D.,  Chairman, 
E.  H.  Janes,  M.D.,  Secretary. 


OUR  pbUkAdelphia  correspondent. 

No.  4. 
Medical  Colleges  and  Medical  Societie& 

**  Learning  by  study  must  be  won, 
'Twos  ne'er  entailed  from  sire  to  son." — Gay's  Fabus. 

"  He  who  would  free  from  malice  pass  his  days, 
Must  liT*  obscure,  and  never  m<^nt  praise."— Gay's  EPiSTtES. 

Dear  Gazette. — Our  doctor  factories  are  now  in  full  operation. 
The  swarming  has  taken  place;  the  bees  have  settled  down,  each  in 
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his  own  hive,  and  the  labor  of  the  session  is  fairly  began.  The  In- 
trodnctories,  as  far  as  we  could  learn  and  hear,  bore  the  usual  stamp 
of  such  productions.  In  the  Jefferson  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
spoke  of  the  *^  awful  shades"  of  departed  anatomists  moving  around 
the  room,  and  hovering  over  the  scene.  This  production  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  highly  finished  one.  We  consider  him,  in  his  history,  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  good  effects  of  self-culture  and 
assiduous  labor,  in  our  city.  When  younger,  no  one  supposed  that 
so  much  could  be  extracted  from  the  material.  In  the  history  of  the 
Jefferson,  we  well  remember  when  the  necessity  of  bolstering  resolu- 
tions, by  the  class,  for  himself  and  a  colleague,  were  considered  abso- 
lutely imperative.  Now  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Professors  and 
Surgeons  among  us.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  delivered  one  of 
his  usual  solid  and  practical  introductories;  the  new  teacher  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  delivered  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  professional  (medical)  life,  which  was  well  received  by  his  hearers. 
The  Professor  of  Obstetrics  lectured  on  the  origin,  nature,  uses,  and 
importance  of  language,  and  the  sacrum.  The  lecture  was  long  and 
prosy  until  he  fell  upon  the  sacrum,  when  he  was  himself  again,  and 
ended  with  a  flourish.  The  Professor  of  Surgery  gave  a  short  sketch 
of  the  history  of  surgery,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  surgeon,  and  the  importance  of  surgical  pathology. 

The  attendance  of  young  men  was  very  good,  the  room  being  nearly 
full.  The  prospect,  which  is  now  a  reality,  is  very  encouraging  for  a 
large  class.  There  are  probably  near  five  hundred  in  attendance  now, 
and  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  are  said  to  be  first-class  students. 
Fortunately  most  of  the  young  men  arrived  in  the  city  before  the 
monetary  crisis,  and  those  who  did  not  meet  with  a  liberal  policy  on 
th8  part  of  the  faculty.  Time  is  given  when  necessary,  and  such 
funds  as  can  be  commanded  are  taken.  ^Some  few  will  probably  find 
themselves  s/iort  before  the  season  is  over,  but  their  absence  will  not 
affect  the  catalogues. 

In  the  University  the  class  is  nearly  as  large:  indeed,  this  school 
seems  to  have  lost  nothing  in  numbers  by  the  late  professional  chan- 
ges. How  can  it,  with  its  thousands  of  alumni,  who  look  upon  it  as 
the  only  school  worthy  the  name  in  this  country? — as  if  the  memories 
of  the  mighty  dead  could  add  anything  to  the  abilities  of  the  living. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  most  of  the  aspiring  medical  talent 
of  this  city  circulates  around  and  is  attracted  to  the  Jefferson  Col- 
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lege.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  professors,  most  of  them,  have 
sons  and  other  relatives  to  patronize.  Another  reason  is  the  appa- 
rent liberality  of  the  faculty  in  encouraging  young  teachers  and  the 
practitioners  generally  to  attend  the  college  and  aspire  to  position. 
We  well  remember  when  this  was  the  policy  of  the  University.  The 
late  Professor  of  Practice  in  that  school  patronized  all  the  young 
men  in  the  city,  and  promised  or  hinted  in  one  way  or  other  promo- 
tion and  honors  from  the  school,  in  due  time.  Things  are  now  chang- 
ed there;  there  are  but  four  blood  connections,  and  nepotism  is  con- 
fined to  a  much  narrower  circle.  There  is  no  acknowledged  head  to 
attend  to  these  matters;  the  last  election  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
broke  up  all  prestige  in  that  line,  and  set  matters  all  afloat.  The 
University  now  needs  a  head  who  has  also  a  soul,  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  affairs  of  the  school.  It  is  probable  that  the  Professor  of  Chicago 
would  have  been  the  head  and  soul,  had  he  been  elected. 

In  reference  to  the  two  remaining  schools,  their  classes  are,  we  be- 
lieve, rather  smaller  than  they  were  last  year.  The  Faculty  of  the 
Pennsylvania  is  united,  talented,  and  energetic,  but ''  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  There  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  medical  schools  as  well  as  of  individuals  or  armies. 
The  Philadelphia  College  suffers  from  the  youth,  inexperience,  and 
changeable  character  of  its  faculty.  The  latter  defect  has  long  been  a 
great  difficulty  in  its  progress.  There  is  room  for  a  third  first-rate 
school  in  our  city;  and  if  a  faculty  could  be  organized  of  the  right 
stamp,  it  would  succeed  to  a  noble  patronage.  lu  such  an  organiza- 
tion additional  clinical  advantages  and  additional  chairs  must  be  in- 
cluded, in  order  to  take.  The  Professors  should  be  men  of  reputa- 
tion, and  in  general  from  outside  of  Philadelphia.  Old  cliques  and 
parties  would  be  left  to  die  out,  and  a  new  era  should  be  introduced. 
The  progress  of  medical  teaching  in  this  country,  in  fact,  demands  this, 
and  the  men  and  the  means  no  doubt  now  exist  for  this  great  work. 
We  could  easily  name  the  men  who  could  do  this  thing,  and  who  ought 
to  do  it.  But  see  how  I  have  gone  on,  without  once  touching  on  the 
societies,  as  promised  in  my  last. 

Lest  this  letter  should  terminate  without  saying  something  on  the 
subject,  we  proceed  at  once  to  say  that  the  County  Society  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  are  at  once  the  youngest,  oldest,  and  largest 
Societies  in  our  city.  The  County  Society  has  just  made  itself  ridic- 
ulous, not  to  say  contemptible,  in  the  minds  of  all  the  better  portioB 
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of  the  profession  here,  bj  thd  expaMon  of  one  of  its  members  for 
signing  an  endorsiement  of  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  pres- 
ent Pbysician-in-chief  to  the  Blockley  Alms  House.  This  act,  done 
by  a  few  young,  hot-beaded  satellites,  who  have  long  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  reputation  of  the  now  expelled,  is  one  which  was  done  under 
the  greatest  excitement,  and  contrary  to  all  judicial  rules  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided.  The  individual  was  not  even  present  to 
hear  his  own  trial,  or  hear  the  charges.  Such  an  amount  of  exultant 
spleen  and  uncharitableness,  not  to  say  bitter  malice,  are  seldom  ex- 
hibited by  professional  men,  pretending  to  the  title  of  gentiem&n.  In 
order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  a  caucus  meeting  was  held,  no  gen- 
eral notice  of  the  object  of  the  meeting  given,  and  when  being  foiled 
even  then  and  voted  down,  they  resorted  to  the  mean  and  unmanly 
expedient  of  tiring  the  opposition  down,  and  waiting  until  the  older 
and  wiser  members  had,  many  of  them,  withdrawn,  (supposing  the 
contest  had  ended,)  and  then  calling  the  matter  up  again  and  voting 
upon  it.  This,  it  is  well  known,  is  unparliamentary,  to  reconsider  a 
measure  fully  settled  at  the  same  sitting;  but  "whom  the  Gods  wish 
to  destroy,  the  adage  goes,  they  first  dement.** 

All  this  movement  comes  directly  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  oust- 
ed from  the  aboved  named  hospital,  by  the  election  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent, and  from  one  or  two  disappointed  applicants  for  the  office. 
These  agitators  found  ready  accon^lices  in  the  jealous  personal  foes 
of  those  whom  they  wished  to  punish. 

This  Society  is  composed,  nominally,  of  about  200  of  the  1,000 
physicians  who  reside  in  this  county.  The  meetings  usually  number 
from  15  to  30  or  40  members;  the  most  common  number  being  about 
20.  It  claims  to  represent  the  city  and  county,  but  there  are  three 
other  Societies,  which  embrace  most  of  the  scientific  physicians  of 
the  city. 

The  County  Society  may  be  considered  an  appendage  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  inasmuch  as  the  same  men  rule  both,  and  the  act- 
ing rulers  of  the  one  do  little  more  than  obey  the  expressed  or  under- 
stood wishes  of  the  other.  The  truth  is,  that,  until  within  a  short 
time,  and  even  now,  very  little  is  done  in  either  of  these  Societies  for 
the  advancement  of  science.  They  are  merely  hot-beds  of  aspirants 
for  position,  without  much  regard  to  any  other  sort  of  merit  than 
that  of  belonging  to  a  particular  school  or  party. 

But  I  must  close,  and  wishing  you  good  fortune  and  health,  remain 

Tours  truly,  Senkca. 
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Contmnes  to  rage  among  our  medical  brethren,  as  appears  by  the 
letter  of  our  correspoBdent  "  Seneca,"  and  the  County  Medical 
Society  have  disgraced  themselves  by  a  labored  deed  of  hard-earned 
infamy,  in  expelling  a  member  on  the  charge  of  having  aided  in  the 
election  of  Dr.  McClintock  to  the  office  of  Resident  Physician  of 
Blockley  Hospital.  The  only  redeeming  circumstance  is,  that  this  act 
was  consummated  in  defiance  of  the  counsel  and  protest  of  such  men 
as  Condie,  La  BA>cht,  Bell,  Biddle^&nd  the  whole  Board  of  Censors, 
who  washed  their  hands  of  this  iniquity,  having  sense  enough  to  see 
the  folly  and  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  rash  and  asinine  stu- 
pidity on  the  part  of  twenty  of  their  associates.  Unless  the  Society 
reconsider  and  rescind  this  action,  their  epitaph  is  written,  and  the 
expelled  member,  whoever  he  is,  (for  we  know  not  even  his  name,)  will 
have  his  fortune  made.  We  envy  him  the  destinction  of  martyrdom, 
for  his  manly  independence  in  doing  right,  especially  at  the  hands  of 
men,  of  whom  Dr.  McClintock  is  himself  the  superior  in  knowledge  of 
his  profession  and  in  social  position.  **  Ti*ue  merit  consists  not  in  a 
man's  never  falling,  but  in  rising  as  often  as  he  falls." 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Medical  and  Surgical  Jourvial: 

"  What  the  Respectable  Portion  of  the  Profession  of  this  City  think 
of  it. — In  conversation  with  ohe  of  the  purest  and  best  medical  men 
of  our  city,  the  other  day,  we  were  pleased  to  hear  him  say,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  the  physician-in-chief  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital:  *  I  never  was  more  pleased  than  when  Dr.  McC.  came  to 
me  and  said  that  he  desired  to  give  up  all  his  medicine  vending  and 
return  to  the  regular  profession,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  reconmiend 
him  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I  told  him  I  would  with  pleasure; — I 
knew  some  of  them,  and  I  thought  I  had  some  influence  with  them. 
I  gave  him  a  letter  to  one  of  them,  and  would  freely  do  it  again,  under 
the  circumstances.'  *  Physicians  (said  he)  should  be  very  considerate 
of  the  faults  of  each  other;  And  nothing  is  further  from  the  character 
of  an  honorable  physician  than  proscription  and  intolerance.'  This 
gentleman  was  at  one  time  a  professor  in  one  of  our  colleges,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Philadelphia.  He  Wonders  why  the  County 
Society  have  neglected  to  honor  him  with  its  censorial  visitation. 

"  We  understand  that  the  October  meeting  of  this  Society  (which 
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we  were  prevented  from  attending  by  being  out  of  the  city,)  was  a 
very  stormy  one,  and  more  passion  and  prejudice  were  exhibited  than 
judgment  or  good  sense,  by  some  of  the  members,  in  their  debates. 
We  fear  some  of  them  will  yet  make  themselves  amenable  to  the  civil 
law  for  their  unbridled  use  of  unprofessional  and  untrue  assertions." 
"  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  in  the  late  outrage  on  personal  and 
professional  rights,  perpetrated  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society,  all  the  men  of  character  stood  up  against  it,  both  speaking 
and  j^oting  in  opposition.  The  following  names  are  among  them :  Dr. 
La  Roche,  Drs.  Condie,  Bell,  Yardly,  Lajus,  Betton,  Prof.  Biddle, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  with  all  that  body,  Dr.  Lamb,  Dr, 
Wilson,  and  others.  Five  of  these  are  ex-Presidents  of  the  Society. 
The  infamous  act  was  perpetrated  by  waiting  (after  the  question  had 
been  fairly  taken  and  lost)  until  many  of  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  meeting  had  withdrawn,  and  then  obtaining  a  reconsideration  of 
the  vote.  The  party  was  openly  charged  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Censors  with  prejudice  and  unfairness,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
outside  issues,  and  not  under  that  of  the  question  before  them." 


THB  EASTERN  DISPENSAR7. 

We  have  lately  had  the  Trustees  of  this  would-be-charitable  insti- 
tution figuring  quite  conspicuously  in  a  court  of  justice  in  this  city, 
in  a  suit  instituted  against  them  for  services  rendered  by  one  of  their 
Medical  Board. 

It  seems  that  the  doctor,  who  formerly  held  the  position  of  "  Phy- 
sician to  the  Northern  District,"  was  compelled  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  classic  precincts  of  "  MackrelvUle/^  in  order  to  fulfill  a 
by-law  which  this  august  body  had  seen  fit  in  their  wisdom  to  insti- 
tute. He  of  course  complied,  and  served  them  well  and  faithfully 
for  nearly  a  year,  when  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  "  middle  district," 
a  gentleman  was  appointed  who  did  not  nor  ever  had  resided  within 
the  prescribed  limits,  whereupon  application  was  made  for  permission 
to  change  his  residence,  by  the  physician  in  the  "  Northern  District." 
This  request  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  after  being  repeated,  the 
gentleman  considering  it  "  a  bad  rule  that  would  not  measure  as  far 
one  way  as  another,"  resigned  his  connection  with  the  institution, 
whereupon  the  place  was  temporarily  filled,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board,  by  one  of  the  attending  physicians,  who  was  led  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  believe  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  vacancy,  more  particu- 
larly as  he  happened  to  reside  on  the  borders  of  the  district.  After 
two  weeks'  attentive  service  on  his  part,  another  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed, who  resided  over  a  mile  from  the  district  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  him.  The  aforesaid  attending  physician  thereupon  resigned 
all  connection  with  the  institution,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  the 
impudence  to  offer  him,  as  compensation,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the 
annual  salary  for  his  two  weeks'  services.  This,  of  course,  was  de- 
clined, and  a  suit  very  properly  instituted  for  services  at  $5  per  diem. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Trustees,  the  Court  did  not  regard  two  weeks' 
services  of  a  professional  man  as  being  only  worth  $19,  and  judgment 
was  accordingly  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  for  $70  and  costs. 

This,  we  hope,  will  have  the  effect  of  teaching  these  laymen  that 
professional  men  have  a  redress  from  imposition,  and  that  some  doc- 
tors, at  any  rate,  will  kick  back  if  their  toes  are  too  heavily  trod 
upon. 

The  cream  of  the  joke,  however,  is,  the  house  physician  testified 
that  the  average  number  of  patients  visited  each  month  was  about 
200  in  a  district,  and  that  the  compensation  adequate  for  such  servi- 
ces was  12 J  cents  a  visit;  but  he  was  nicely  tripped  up  by  the  plaint- 
iff's lawyer  asking  how  much  he  chained  per  visit?  To  which  ques- 
tion Quaker  modesty  forbade  a  reply. 

"  Oh  !  Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel !" 


AN  INTBRBSTINa  CASE  IN  ItfECHANICAL  SXTRGXIRT. 

Having  occasion  to  call  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co.,  318 
Broadway,  recently,  our  attention  was  invited  to  the  case  of  a  young 
man,  Matthew  Palmer,  from  the  Westchester  Poor  House,  who  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  both  limbs  by  railroad  accident;  one  limb  having 
been  removed  by  amputation  at  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
other  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  Until  recently,  such  cases  have 
been  regarded  as  past  help.  The  first  instance  of  a  successful  adjust- 
ment of  artificial  legs  in  such  a  case,  was  performed  by  Messrs.  Pal- 
mer &  Co.,  in  1862,  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Sanford,  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  He  is  now  in  active  business — an  employee  on  a  New 
England  Railroad,  and  never  uses  but  one  cane,  and  ofttimes  not 
any.  Matthew  Palmer,  at  the  time  we  saw  him,  was  weak  and 
trembling,  not  having  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  accident 
and  operation,  and  had  had  a  pair  of  legs  adjusted  to  his  stumps  only 
three  days;  and  yet  it  was  marvelous,  the  ease  and  naturalness  with 
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which  he  walked  aboat  the  hoase.  With  the  slight  aid  of  two  canes, 
and  also  the  manner  with  which  he  ascended  and  descended  two  long 
flights  of  stairs,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  several  times  in 
the  day,  and  nnaided.  Such  mechanical  operations,  (for  no  case  seems 
to  be  beyond  their  skill  to  treat  successfully,)  conducted  on  strictly 
scientific  and  anatomical  principles,  and  with  due  attention  to  the  pa- 
thological condition  of  the  truncated  portion  of  the  limbs,  are  truly 
interesting,  humane,  and  praiseworthy,  and  should  command  the  ap- 
probation and  countenance  of  every  intelligent  professional  man;  and 
what  adds  to  their  merit — such  cases,  destitute  of  pecuniary  means, 
are  never  disregarded. 

The  house  of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co.,  and  all  their  operations,  are 
under  the  immediate  and  constant  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Hudson, 
an  intelligent  and  well-educated  physician  and  surgeon,  formerly  Fel- 
low of  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  and  Hopkins  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Hartford,  Connecticut,  who,  for  good  and  substantial  reasons,  is 
at  present  devoted  to  this  branch  of  mechanical  surgery  with  com- 
mendable zeal  and  the  most  pleasing  success.  The  worst  possible 
cases  have  been  treated  under  his  supervision. 

We  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  practice  of  surgery — to  humanity — 
that  the  inimitable  operations  of  Palmer  &  Co.  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  or  slightly  considered  by  the  profession.  That  no  charlatan,  alike 
ignorant  of  science,  anatomy,  pathology,  and  art,  who  may  have  had 
a  few  days'  practice  with  tools  in  their  workshop,  should  be  tolerated 
when  he  presents  as  a  rival  operation  a  coarse  imitation  of  the  beau- 
tiful appliance  of  Palmer's  leg,  with  some  trivial  or  detrimental  alter- 
ations to  evade  the  process  of  law,  and  which  he  has  the  effrontery  to 
term  an  improvement.  That  Palmer's  limb  may  in  some  minor  re- 
spect be  susceptible  of  improvement,  is  very  probable;  but  as  a  whole, 
the  award  that  was  given  to  it  by  such  experienced  and  enUghtened 
surgeons  as  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Green,  Ferguson,  Brodie,  Roux, 
Lallemand,  &c.,  of  London  and  Paris,  over  every  appliance  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  and  that  of  a  similar  class  of  men  in  these 
United  States,  should  be  sufficient  to  inspire  the  profession  and  the 
public  with  unmeasurable  confidence  in  the  superior  and  philanthropic 
operations  of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co.  As  an  evidence  of  their  enter- 
prise, they  have  houses  at  376  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  19 
Green  Street,  Boston,  in  addition  to  the  one  at  378  Broadway, 
N.Y. 
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SELEOTIOlNrS. 

VIRGINIA  PLAN  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 
The  Union  of  the  Schools. 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  our  September  issue  we  attempted  to 
show  that  dutj  and  interest  alike  combined  to  induce  the  southern 
medical  student  to  seek  his  education  and  his  experience  of  disease  at 
home,  abandoning  the  pernicious  habit  of  going  abroad  in  search  of 
superior  advantages  which  do  not  exist,  or  of  clinical  opportunities 
whose  flattering  promises  are  easily  shown  to  be  fallacious. 

We  are  gratified  to  observe,  from  the  unusual  attention  paid  to 
these  remarks,  not  only  by  the  public  press,  but  by  influential  and 
prominent  members  of  the  Virginia  profession,  in  whose  judgments 
and  opinions  we  place  much  confidence,  that  this  subject  of  homo 
medical  education  is  at  last  exciting  general  interest;  and  we  espe- 
cially notice  that  the  idea,  originally  suggested  in  this  journal  more 
than  three  years  ago,  of  uniting  the  two  state  medical  schools,  has,  when 
repeated  in  our  recent  articles,  been  received  with  respect,  if  not 
entertained  favorably.  Some  of  our  readers,  who  have  never  been 
disposed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  these  institutions,  have  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  the  proposed  union,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope,  from  the  language  of  our  executive  to  the  educational  convention 
lately  held  in  this  city,  that  the  idea  of  making  the  medical  school  in 
Richmond  the  department  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university  school,  has  already  occupied  his  thoughts  and 
received  his  commendation. 

One  of  the  communications  we  have  received,  although  designed 
as  a  private  letter,  alludes  so  forcibly  to  the  question  before  us,  that 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  an  extract.  Our  correspondent, 
after  saying  that  he  is  glad  to  see  the  "  clinical  sham^^  of  the  northern 
colleges  exposed,  thus  writes: 

"Your  proposition  to  unite  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  with  the 
medical  department  of  the  university,  would  result  in  the  formation  of 
a  school  which  would  command  the  support  of  the  Virginia  profession. 
By  combining  the  thorough  elementary  teaching  of  the  university  with 
th^  practical  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis,  an  admirable 
course  of  instruction  would  result.  The  university  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  would  then  attain  the  high  position  in  the  public  estima- 
46 
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tioh  now  conceded  to  its  literarj  and  legal  diplomas;  the  vacuam 
caused  by  the  transfer  of  the  medical  class  to  Richmond  would  relieve 
the  university  of  its  present  plethora,  and  could  be  usefully  filled  by 
the  addition  of  new  chairs  devoted  to  agricultural,  and  other  studies 
of  a  kindred  character,  now  entirely  neglected. 

"The  dlflficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme  are  mostly 
of  a  personal  character.  Are  these  difficulties  insuperable,  and  what 
plan  would  you  suggest  by  which  such  an  union  could  be  effected  ?" 

Acknowledging  without  hesitation  the  correctness  of  this  language, 
and  being  fully  aware  that  there  are  private  rights,  which  require  to 
be  consulted,  and  upon  which  we  certainly  do  not  desire  to  infringe, 
we  yet  think  that  the  diflSculties  suggested  by  our  correspondent  are 
not  "insuperable."  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  integrity  of  either 
faculty  should  be  interfered  with.  The  object  is,  to  bring  the  school 
of  theory  and  the  school  of  practice  together.  We  must  then  have  a 
professor  of  theory  and  a  professor  of  practice.  The  student  would 
have  presented  the  science  and  the  art  of  medicine  in  connection  with 
each  other;  and  when  the  Paris  faculty,  with  its  twenty-eight  profes- 
sors, hardly  regards  its  system  of  instruction  as  cpmplete,  we  surely 
ought  to  find  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  nine  or  ten  very  worthy 
gentlemen  who  now  occupy  the  position  of  teachers  in  the  Virginia 
colleges. 

Without  discussing  the  propriety  of  retaining  at  the  university  a 
chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  be  taught  as  a  necessary  branch 
of  polite  education,  the  original  idea  of  Mr.  JeflFerson,  and  one  which 
has  much  in  it  to  commend,  we  will,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  our 
esteemed  correspondent,  present  a  plan  of  organization,  which  seems 
to  us  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  harmonious  and  successful  union 
between  the  two  institutions.  To  those  who  really  desire  such  a 
union,  we  would  remark  that  it  is  offered  with  diffidence,  and  will  be 
gladly  withdrawn  in  favor  of  a  better;  but  holding  a  strictly  neutral 
position  in  this  discussion,  and  only  desirous  to  pffect  an  object  which 
we  earnestly  regard  as  equally  the  interest  of  the  state  and  the  pro- 
fession, we  intend  to  urge  the  union  of  the  schools  upon  some  liberal 
and  well-digested  basis,  on  the  attention  of  our  readers,  our  legisla- 
tors, and  the  general  public. 

The  necessity  of  largely  increasing  the  number  of  professorships  in 
our  medical  colleges  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  association,  and 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  one.     W^  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not 
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a  professor  of  anatomy,  of  surgery,  or  of  practice  in  the  United  States, 
who  ever  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  lectures  to  his  class.  The 
most  meagre  and  skeleton  sketch  he  can  devise  will  overrun  his 
allotted  time.  He  skips  and  slurs  over  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  branch,  but  he  yet  fails  to  find  a  graceful  termination,  and  gen- 
erally gives  up  in  despair. 

Besides  this  notorious  and  disgraceful  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied, 
we  may  add  that  some  of  the  most  important,  indeed,  indispensable 
portions  of  medical  science  are  entirely  neglected.  Pathological 
anatomy,  medical  pathology,  and  the  principles  of  medicine  are  usually 
expected  to  be  taught  by  the  professor  of  practice.  The  professor  of 
obstetrics,  in  four  months,  attempts,  in  addition  to  his  own  branch,  to 
instruct  the  class  upon  the  diseases  of  women ;  and  the  diseases  of 
children,  requiring  more  tact,  observation,  and  accuracy  of  diagnosis 
than  any  department  of  medicine,  are  never  heard  of  inside  of  the  col- 
lege walls  I 

Now,  we  propose  that  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  with  its  long  term  of  nine  months,  its  careful  system  of  teach- 
ing by  lectures  and  recitations,  and  its  well-deserved  reputation, 
should  be  transferred  to  Richmond,  and  by  a  union  with  the  Medical 
college  of  Yirginia  and  an  incorporation  of  the  two  faculties,  should 
offer  to  the  student  a  course  of  instruction  somewhat  after  this  manner: 

Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia. — JSTine  Professorships: 

I. — Anatomy,  General  and  Descriptive. 
II. — Physiology,  Human  and  Comparative. 
III. — Medical  Pathology  and  the  Principles  of  Medicine. 
IV. — Clinical  Medicine,  including  Infantile  Diseases. 
V.r-Surgical  Pathology  and  Operations. 
VI. — Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
VII. — Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women. 
VIII. — Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
IX. — Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene. 

The  course  of  lectures  to  commence  Ist  October,  and  close  Ist  July.  Three 
lectures  a  day  of  an  hour,  and  three  examinations  or  recitations  of  half  an  hour. 
Intermediate  examination  on  Ist  March,  and  a  written  examination  Ist  of  July. 
Perpetual  ticket  to  the  institution,  $200,  which  will  include  all  charges.  Can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  can  offer  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
or  at  any  of  the  examinations  thereafter,  whether  in  March  or  July. 

This  would  be  the  most  complete  course  in  the  United  States.  Each 
teacher  would  have  time  to  complete  his  review  of  the  department  to 
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which  he  is  attached;  the  stadeat  coald  digest  his  information  and 
master  the  difficulties  of  the  science.  Pathology — the  very  founda- 
tion of  diagnosis  and  successful  therapeutics — would  be  thoroughly 
understood.  Hygiene,  that  branch  of  medicine  daily  growing  in 
dignity  and  importance,  (for  we  may  learn  to  prevent  what  cannot  be 
cured,)  would  be  represented,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
constituting  at  least  one-half  of  the  sickness  in  the  world,  would  be 
practically  taught. 

This  would  he  the  most  economical  course  in  the  United  States,  The 
student  receives  instruction  for  nine  months;  hears  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  lectures;  and,  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  task,  can  obtain  an 
honorable  degree  at  an  expense  of  $200.  If  he  fails  or  fears  his 
ability  to  pass  the  unbending  equality  of  a  written  examination,  he 
can  postpone  his  application  as  long  as  he  may  deske,  without  any 
additional  cost.  Suppose  he  remain  two  full  terms,  yet  his  expenses 
will  be  below  the  cost  of  two  winters  at  Philadelphia,  or  an  attend- 
ance at  the  university,  with  a  subsequent  session  at  a  northern  college. 

This  would  be  the  most  approved  course  in  the  United  States.  It 
comes  up  fully  to  the  desires  of  the  association,  the  demands  of  the 
reformers;^  and  the  wishes  of  the  profession.  The  method  of  examina- 
tion by  written  questions  would  satisfy  the  complaints  of  the  most 
exacting;  the  length  of  session  would  be  all  that  could  be  asked  for, 
and  the  system  of  instruction  on  the  most  enlarged  scale. 

This  would  be  the  most  profitable  course  in  the  United  States.  To 
prove  this  statement,  we  will  assume  that  no  more  students  would  re- 
main at  home  than  are  now  found  at  the  two  colleges.  For  several 
years  these  classes  have  averaged  two  hundred.  This  number,  at 
$200,  will  yield  a  revenue  to  the  institution  of  $40,000,  allowing^© 
each  professor  $3,000  a  year,  and  a  surplus  of  $13,000  for  expenses, 
which  would  be  largely  increased  by  the  many  students  now  abroad, 
who  would  be  attracted  homewards  by  the  superior  advantages  of  this 
curriculum. 

We  must  draw  our  article,  for  the  present,  to  a  close,  remarking 
that  the  Legislature  should  not  only  offer  to  the  youth  of  the  state  the 
most  complete  and  economical  course  of  medical  instruction  in  the 
Union,  but  by  exempting  every  graduate  from  any  professional  tax, 
they  might  wisely  discriminate  in  favor  of  their  own  institutions.  By 
retaining  a  student  at  home,  the  average  sum  of  $1,000  is  saved  the 
Commonwealth,  or  $60  per  annum;  but  the  state  tax  will  hardly 
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average  $10.     Interest  and  justice  alike  demand  snch  an  exemp- 
tion. 

We  submit  these  crude  and  very  imperfect  suggestions  with  diflS- 
dence  and  hesitation,  knowing  them  to  be  open  to  criticism  and 
amendment;  and  we  would  more  particularly  ask  the  serious  attention 
of  our  numerous  readers  amongst  the  country  physicians  of  this  state 
to  the  views  we  have  advocated.  No  institution  can  be  successful 
without  ihdr  support;  and  it  is  because  of  their  old  love  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia schools  that  our  own  colleges  have  languished  so  long.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  them  that  their  confidence  is  misplaced;  we 
are  striving  to  introduce  a  system  of  education  on  the  largest  and 
most  liberal  basis;  and  we  would  urge  them  to  unite  with  us  in  an 
effort  to  erect  in  Virginia  a  school  of  medicine  which  would  be  a 
noble  ornament  to  our  university,  a  source  of  pride  and  profit  to 
the  state,  and  a  powerful  lever  in  elevating  the  profession  of  medicine 
to  a  lofty  position  in  the  public  estimation. —  Va,  Med.  Journ. 


THE  ABORTION  CASE. 
The  'P&xMes  held  to  Bail  in  $10,000  each. 

"  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Temple  and  Dr.  Jas.  Swanze  were 
taken  before  Judge  K  S.  Wilson,  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  on  a  writ 
oi  habeas  corpus,  and,  after  hearing  testimony  and  argument  in  the 
case,  the  Judge  decided  to  admit  them  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $10,000 
each,  to  answer  the  charge  of  manslaughter. 

"  The  medical  testimony  given  in  the  court  was  in  the  highest  degree 
conflicting,  illustrating  the  old  adage  that  *  doctors  differ.' 

"  Prof.  D.  Brainard  testified  to  the  effect  that  the  production  of 
abortion  by  mechanical  means  which  rupture  the  membranes  was  not 
at  all  dangerous  or  injurious  to  life,  if  proper  care  were  taken  of  the 
person  subsequently.  He  said  he  considered  that  all  the  leading  med- 
ical writers  sustained  him  in  this  position.  A  patient  who  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  would  be  no  more 
injured  by  the  production  of  an  abortion  than  she  would  have  been  by 
allowing  the  full  period  to  pass,  and  the  child  to  come  into  the  world 
in  the  natural  way.  He  stated  that  not  one  case  in  two  hundred, 
where  abortion  was  produced  at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  would 
prove  fatal;  but  to  make  it  safe,  he  would  say  one  case  in  one  hun- 
dred. 
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"  Prof.  N.  S.  Dayis,  on  the  other  hand,  testified  that  he  looked  upon 
the  production  of  abortion  by  mechanical  means  as  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous,  and  also  as  highly  injurious  to  the  system  in  its 
subsequent  effects.  Out  of  twenty  cases  of  abortion  that  came  un- 
der his  knowledge,  he  could  not  recollect  a  single  case  where  perma- 
nent and  serious  injury  was  not  the  result. 

"  The  question  arises  as  to  which  of  the  learned  and  talented  pro- 
fessors is  right,  for  certainly  their  testimony  is  widely  different." — Chi- 
cago Paper, 

The  case  here  referred  to,  on  which  this  testimony  was  given,  oc- 
curred in  Chicago,  and  was  one  of  those  of  so'  frequent  occurrence  as 
to  have  ceased  to  startle  the  communities  in  which  they  occur  from 
novelty  of  the  crime;  and  commonly  excite  more  of  morbid  sympathy 
and  commiseration  for  the  parties  concerned,  than  any  healthful  ex- 
pression of  opinion  and  decided  action  towards  meteing  out  justice  to 
the  guilty  ones. 

Such  occurrences,  indeed,  excite  tio  such  interest  as  a  beer-house 
row  or  a  street  garroting,  though  it  must  be  evident  to  any  impartial 
and  reflecting  individual  that  the  crime  is  as  much  more  heinous  and 
indicative  of  a  degraded  sense  of  morality  and  responsibility,  by  as 
much  as  the  iniquity  of  a  cool,  deliberate  assassination  of  an  innocent, 
unresisting  and  utterly  helpless  being,  with  the  danger  of  a  double 
murderer,  exceeds  that  of  the  unpremediated  angry  blow  given  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  which  makes  a  thoughtless  man  an  unwilling  and  re- 
pentant murderer;  or  as  it  exceeds  the  guilt  of  the  goaded  victim  of 
avarice  and  guilty  passions,  who  becomes  the  bold  robber  of  a  man's 
valuables  while  he  spares  his  life. 

We  said  that  these  crimes  have  ceased  to  startle  from  their  novelty, 
and  even  while  we  are  writing  this,  our  own  papers  contain  the  report 
of  a  similar  case  in  our  own  city,  which  has  resulted  in  the  death  of 
both  mother  and  child. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not  to  remark  upon  particular 
circumstances  of  this  case,  nor  has  it  reference  to  the  crime  of  abor- 
tion in  general,  its  danger  and  immorality,  the  legal  responsibility  of 
the  parties  engaged,  nor  to  means  for  its  suppression.  Upon  this 
subject  we  took  occasion  to  express  some  opinions  in  a  recent  number, 
among  which  was  the  following,  *'  that  we  did  not  believe  any  consid- 
erable number  of  the  members  of  the  regular  profession  in  any  manner 
countenanced,  or  even  tacitly  supported,  the  popular  sentiment  on  this 
subject." 
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Our  purpose  now  has  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  evidence  in  the 
above  report,  which,  coming  from  a  man  in  Dr.  Brainard's  position,  if 
not  very  surprising,  is  certainly — if  contrary  to  good  teaching,  as  we 
believe  it  is,  as  Dr.  Davis  believed,  and  as  the  evidence  of  leading 
authors  conclusively  shows — deserving  of  notice,  from  the  authority 
which  his  position  as  a  teacher  might  be  supposed  to  impart  to  him, 
and  the  influence  which  might  thence  be  exercised  on  the  opinions  of 
junior  members  of  the  profession. 

And  if  he  is  sustained  in  these  views,  as  he  aisserts,  by  good  author- 
ity, it  is  well  to  know  it;  and  if  otherwise,  as  we  could  scarcely  at- 
tribute the  expression  of  such  an  opinion,  in  one  holding  his  position 
as  a  teacher,  to  ignorance  of  authorities,  it  must  arise  from  other 
causes.  A.nd  when  he  thus .  dogmatically  gives  an  opinion  so  opposed 
to  the  teachings  of  the  best,  and,  indeed,  of  all  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  we  think  we  can  show,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  ourselves  if  we 
uttered  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  very  few  members  of  the  regular  pro- 
fession in  any  manner  countenanced,  or  even  tacitly  supported,  the 
popular  sentiment  on  this  subject — at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  dan- 
ger of  the  accident;  for  this  is  evidently  supporting  the  popular  sen- 
timent as  regards  the  danger;  and  if  we  find  such  opinions  amongst 
the  teachers,  how  much  more  shall  we  not  amongst  the  pupils;  and, 
indeed,  we  fear  there  are  no  small  number  who  construe  their  ideas  of 
the  immorality  of  the  business  according  to  their  views  of  the  danger. 

But  we  will  not  judge  Dr.  B.  without  evidence.  AVhat  are  the 
statements  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject?  and  do  they  sustain 
Dr.  B.  in  his  statement,  "  that  the.  production  of  abortion  by  mechan- 
ical means  which  rupture  the  membranes  teas  not  at  all  dangerous  or  in- 
jurious to  life^  if  proper  care  were  taken  of  the  patient  subsequently  ?" 
and  again,  "  that  a  patient  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  third  month 
of  pregnancy f  would  no  more  be  injured  by  tJie  production  of  an  abortion 
than  she  would  have  been  by  allowing  the  full  period  to  pass^  and  the 
child  to  come  into  the  world  in  the  natural  way." 

Although  this  accident  is  so  very  common,  occurring  frequently  in 
the  experience  of  every  practitioner — so  frequent  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Whitehead's*  statistics,  of  2000  cases  of  pregnancy  1  in  7  termi- 
nated in  abortion — yet  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  from  good  author- 
ities to  show  that  is  not  without  danger,  even  when  resulting  from 

*  Whitehead  on  Abortion  and  Sterility. 
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nataral  canses.  It  is  not  withont  immediate  danger  to  life,  thongh 
the  greater  danger  arises  from  the  .more  remote  but  neyertheless 
direct  sequences  of  the  accident,  which,  from  the  fact  of  their  remote- 
ness and  chronic  course,  are  less  liable  to  be  regarded  as  the  conse- 
quences; and  hence  arises  the  idea  of  its  innocuousness. 

Thus  says  Ramsbotham  on  this  subject:* 

"  Although,  however,  the  discharge  is  the  only  symptom  which  need 
produce  immediate  alarm,  abortions,  as  is  well  observed  by  Denman, 
especially  if  repeated,*  may  either  occasion  local  disease,  or  the  time 
of  an  abortion  is  an  era  from  which  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  some  dangerous  diseases  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages.*^ 

**  Abortion  not  unfrequently  is  also  followed  by  hysteritis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  uterine  veins,  and  some  of  the  other  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  childbed;-'  and  again :f 

"  The  principal,  if  not  only  source  of  peril,  is  loss  of  blood." 

This  is,  indeed,  the  great  source  of  danger  at  this  period,  (3rd 
month,)  at  which  time  Dr.  B.  states  that  a  patient  "would  no  more 
be  injured  hy  the  production  of  an  abortion  than  she  would  have  been  by 
allowing  the  full  time  to  pass,  and  the  child  to  come  into  the  world  in  the 
natural  way^ 

Says  Churchhill|  on  this  point: 

"  It  is  always  an  untoward  event,  but  not  to  be  considered  datiger- 
ouSj  unless  accompanied  by  great  hemorrhage;"  and  again :§ 

", Generally  speaking,  the  flooding  is  less  the  nearer  gestation  is  to 
completion." 

And  thus  Cazeaux:|| 

"  Whence  I  conclude  that  an  abortion  is  then  (third  or  fourth 
month)  more  grave  SLud  painful  to  the  patient,  as  also,  more  danger- 
ous, than  in  the  fifth  or  sixth." 

Colorabat^  also  remarks  as  follows : 

"The  prognosis  of  abortion  regards  both  mother  and  child;  for 
the  former  it  is  generally  viore  dangerous  than  labor,  because  the 
latter  is  the  performance  of  a  natural  function,  while  miscarriage  is  a 
disease." 

•  Ramebotham's  Process  of  Parturition,  p.  487. 

t  Ibid.  486. 

X  ChurchhilPs  Midwifery,  page  180. 

§  Ibid.  "     184. 

II  Cazeaux's  Midwifery,      "    265. 

IT  Colombat  on  Diseases  of  Females,  p.  591. 
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And  thns  Bennet:* 

"  Abortion  is  often  occasioned  by  inflammatory  ulceration  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  and  often  occasions  it." 

And  thus  Lisfrancif 

"  Abortion  in  particular  has  been  designated  as  a  frequent,  and 
even  as  a  formidable,  cause  of  organic  affections  of  the  uterus." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  some  recognized  authorities,  in  regard  to 
the  danger  of  abortion  resulting  from  natural  causes.  If  such  danger 
exists  in  natural  abortion,  how  much  more  must  it  be  in  those  arti- 
fically  induced.  On  this  point,  we  will  also  take  the  evidence  of 
"  leading  medical  writers,"  and  first  that  of  statistics,  such  as  we,  are 
enabled  to  adduce. 

Churchhill  collates  from  various  authors  706  cases  in  which  pre- 
mature artificial  delivery  was  effected  for  various  causes.  In  these, 
death  to  the  mother  was  the  result  in  twenty-five,  and  from  the  means 
made  use  of,  in  twenty,  or  about  one  in  thirty-five. 

On  this  point  says  M.  Chailly:J 

"  If  we  consult  the  statistics  published  in  1838  by  M.  Stolz,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  211  premature  artificial  deliveries  more  than  one  half 
the  children  survived,  and  scarcely  one  mother  in  fifteen  dkdP 

These  statistics  are  also  adduced  by  the  authors  to  show  the  com- 
parative safety  of  this  method  of  procedure.  They  were,  too,  cases 
occurring  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  recognized  authorities  in  med- 
icine, and  against  whom,  therefore,  the  charge  of  incapacity  and 
neglect  of  proper  subsequent  care  could  not  be  brought. 

There  is  no  little  difference,  it  will  be  observed,  between  one  death 
in  fifteen,  according  to  Stolz,  or  one  in  thirty-five,  according  to  Church- 
hill,  and  one.  in  two  hundred,  or  even  in  one  hundred,  according  to 
Dr.  Braiuard's  opinion.  But  perhaps  Doct.  B.  may  object  to  these 
facts,  that  here  the  operation  was  performed  late  in  pregnancy,  after 
quickening,  with  the  view  of  affording  a  chance  for  a  viable  child, 
and  that  the  danger  was  proportionally  increased  as  the  pregnancy 
had  advanced  towards  full  term,  and  that  at  or  about  the  third  month 
the  danger  would  be  far  less.  Now,  if  this  were  so,  is  it  probable 
there  should  be  as  much  difference  in  the  danger  attending  the  opera- 
tion about  the  third  month,  and  that  after  quickening  up  to  the  seventh, 

•  Bennet  on  the  Uterus,  page  321. 
t  Lisfranc        do  "       85. 

X  Chailly's  Midwifery,  p.  131. 
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as  woald  be  indicated  bj  these  figares?  Bat,  however  mnch  less 
the  danger  may  be  in  natural  abortions  at  this  early  period,  and  we 
have  shown  that  even  this  is  not  admitted  by  all  good  authorities, 
still  in  artificially,  and  especially  mechanically,  indaced  abortions  at 
this  period  the  case  is  widely  dififerent.  Here  the  danger  is  increas- 
ed, as  appears  very  evident,  by  just  as  much  as  the  difficulty  of  safely 
manipulating  with  instruments  about  the  undeveloped  os  and  cervix 
at  this  early  period  exceeds  that  of  manipulating  in  a  later  and  more 
developed  stage.  But  we  will  show  what  this  danger  is,  from  the 
best  authorities. 

Thus  says  Cazeaux*  on  this  point: 

"  The  prognosis  varies  with  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Thus  the 
most  serious  of  all  is  an  abortion  brought  on  either  by  internal  reme- 
dies or  by  manipulations." 

And  thus  Colombat:f 

**  The  most  dangerous  (is)  that  which  has  been  occasioned  by  a 
violent  exciting  without  any  predisposing  cause." 

YelpeauJ  makes  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the  conse- 
quences of  using  instruments  to  procure  abortion: 

"  Those  who  make  use  of  them  most  frequently  fail  in  attaining 
their  object,  and  succeed  only  in  seriously  injuring  the  womb." 

And  thus  again  Dr.  Smith  :§ 

"  Abortion  is  in  general  injurious  to  health,  and  is  seldom  unac; 
companied  with  suffering.  The  administration  of  emenagogues  to 
force  a  separation  of  the  ovum  where  the  constitution  has  no  ten- 
dency to  throw  it  off,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  mother.  No  drug  can 
act  in  this  way  upon  the  uterus,  but  by  involving  it  in  a  violent  shock 
given  to  the  general  system.  It  has  frequently  occurred  that  the  un-  * 
happy  mother  has  herself  been  the  sacrifice^  while  the  object  intended  has 
not  been  accomplished." 

And  then  again  Dr.  Burns, ||  who  writes  as  follows: 

"  It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  when  those  medicines 
(emenagogues)  do  procure  abortion,  the  mother  can  seldom  survive 
their  effects." 


*  Cazeanx's  Midwifery,  Am.  £d.,  page  265. 
t  Colombat^s  Diseases  of  Females,  Am.  £d.,  page  591. 
X  Qaoted  from  Beck's  Medical  Jnrispradeuce,  page  444. 
§  Smith's  Principles  of  Foreasic  Medicine,  p.  295. 
II  Boms'         ''  ''  Medicine,  p.  283. 
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Again  Doct.  Michel  Ryan:* 

"  Irritation  of  the  cervix  uteri  by  mechanical  means  and  piercing 
the  membranes  justify  the  truth  of  the  remark  *  scepe  suos  utero  qua 
necat  ipsa  peril  J  " 

Translation — ^frequently,  she  who  would  destroy  her  foetal  offspring 
perishes  herself. 

And  again  Baitleyf  as  follows: 

"  Every  woman  who  attempts  to  promote  abortion  does  it  at  the 
hazard  of  her  life  J' 

And  again  Male^J  who  writes: 

*'  There  is  no  drug  which  will  produce  miscarriage  in  women  who 
are  not  predisposed  to  it,  without  acting  violently  on  their  system, 
and  probably  endangering  their  lives.'^ 

Dr.  Meigs  §  writes: 

"  But  shall  a  man  feel  justified  to  enter  on  an  important  operation, 
one  admitted  to  be  dangerous  to  the  mother^  and  uncertain  for  the  child 
in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent.,  upon  the  ground  of  a  mere  perad- 
venture?" 

Dr.  Beck II  characterizes  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the 
womb  for  the  purpose  of  rupturing  the  membranes  as  villainous  prac- 
tice, and  draws  the  following  conclusions  on  this  subject: 

1st.  "  That  all  of  them  (means  of  producing  abortion)  are  uncer- 
tain in  their  operation  upon  the  foetus. 

2nd.  *'  That  they  always  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother, 

3rd.  "  That  they  sometimes  destroy  the  mother  without  affecting  the 
foetus." 

Again  we  quote  from  Farr:^ 

"  The  life  of  the  mother  as  well  as  the  child  is  endangered  by  such  ex- 
hibitions." 

Such  are  the  views  of  some  of  our  authors  respecting  the  danger 
of  inducing  abortion.  Had  we  the  works  of  other  writers  on  this 
subject  to  refer  to,  we  doubt  not  that  much  more  corroborating  tes- 
timony might  be  adduced. 

We  will  now  offer  some  evidence  respecting  the  particular  source 

*  Manual  of  Midwifery,  by  Michel  Ryan. 
t  Baitley's  Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  5. 
t  Male,  Epitome  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
'  6  Diseases  of  Females. 
II  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
IT  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  page  70. 
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of  danger  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  the  puncturing  the  mem- 
branes; and  let  our  readers  judge  from  this  evidence  whether  this 
danger  is  not  far  greater  at  the  third  month  than  at  any  consecutive 
period;  that  the  danger  from  this  source  will  be  just  in  proportion 
to  the  earliness  of  the  stage  of  pregnancy  in  which  these  means  are 
employed. 

Thus  remarks  Dr.  Taylor:* 

"  Mechanical  means  are  undoubtedly  more  effective  in  producing 
abortion  than  medicinal  substances;  yet,  from  the  facl^  of  such  at- 
tempts being  made  by  ignorant  persons,  the  woman  generally  dies 
from  hysteritis,  peritonitis,  or  other  serious  after-consequences."  And 
again: 

"  It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  perpetrating  abortion  is  only  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  a  complete  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  parts^ 

This  is  an  admission  of  the  danger  from  the  operation  performed 
by  inexperienced  hands.  But  the  operation  is  not  attempted  alone 
by  ignorant  persons,  as  this  writer  seems  to  think,  nor  is  it  alone  un- 
successful with  such  persons,  as  he  also  asserts.  That  it  is  not  at- 
tempted alone  by  ignorant  persons,  the  statistics  we  have  quoted  will 
show  that  it  is  not  always  successful  with  intelligent  and  experienced 
physicians,  and  those  having  a  complete  anatomical  knowledge,  partic- 
ularly in  the  early  months,  we  will  proceed  to  show. 

"  Thus  Dr.  Gooch  relates  that  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter  attempted  this 
operation  (introducing  an  instrument  to  puncture  the  membranes)  on 
a  young  woman  at  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy.  He  found 
that  he  several  times  punctured  the  cervix  uteris  and  the  case  termi- 
nated fatally  J^ 

"  If  this  happened  to  one  of  so  much  anatomical  knowledge  and 
skill,  how  much  more  probable  must  it  be  in  the  hands  of  those  ig- 
norant men,  by  whom,  for  the  purpose  alluded  to,  the  operation  is 
sometime  sundertaken.  No  doubt  these  attempts  often  prove  fatal, 
but  the  murdered  do  not  tell  tales." 

On  this  point,  Ramsbotham  also  remarks: 

*'  That  the  performance  of  the  operation  demands  a  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ovum  and  the  maternal  structures,  as 
well  as  of  the  state  of  development  which  the  neck  of  the  uterus  assumes  * 
at  different  periods  of  pregnancy." 


•  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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Now,  consider  that  the  necessity  for  this  operation  arises  so  very 
seldom,  and  almost  never  at  the  third  month,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  skill  derived  from  experience,  in  legitimate  practice,  is  not  easily 
obtained,  and  hence  the  greater  likelihood  of  injury  resulting  to  the 
cervix  and  os  uteri. 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  admitted,  and  has  been  shown  conclusive- 
ly by  eminent  obstetric  writers,  that  morbid  conditions  of  the  os  uteri, 
ulcerations  and  inflammatory  conditions,  are  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  abortions.  Hence  we  see  why  abortions  would  be  likely  to 
follow  in  these  cases,  at  the  expense  of  injury,  perhaps  permanent, 
to  the  mother,  and  the  strong  presumption  that  abortion  in  the  early 
months,  by  mechanical  means,  is  the  result  of  such  injuries  to  the 
mother  rather  than  of  injury  to  the  ovum. 

What  the  danger,  both  immediate  and  ultimate,  is,  from  these  in- 
juries, should  be  known  to  every  medical  man,  and  we  presume  it  is. — 
Pemnsular  Journal  of  Medicine.  E.  P.  C. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  FORSION  JOTTRNALa 

For  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
By  W.  H.  Byfobd,  M.D.,  of  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Tumors  of  the  Palate  from  Hypertrophy  of  the  Salivary  Glands, — 
By  M.  Jules  Royer.  After  some  remarks  on  the  history  of  these 
tumors,  and  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  region  in  which  they  occur, 
the  author  gives  a  general  description  of  this  variety  of  glandular 
hypertrophy.  We  give  only  that  part  of  the  paper  which  we  regard 
of  most  practical  importance. 

These  are  more  common  in  young  persons  of  strong  constitution  and 
good  health;  nearly  as  frequent  among  females  as  males. 

Their  growth  is  generally  very  slow;  they  may  remain  stationary 
for  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  years,  but  sometimes  they  augment  in 
size  very  rapidly. 

They  are  almost  always  located  in  the  velum  palati^  and  when  found 
on  the  vault,  they  seem  to  be  prolongations  of  tumors  arising  in  the 
soft  palate.  I  know  of  but  one  case  in  which  the  disease  was  primarily 
seated  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Many  patients  who  have  noticed 
the  affection  from  its  origin,  designate  the  upper  edge  of  the  soft 
palate  near  the  median  line  as  the  part  first  affected,  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  seat  of  the  larger  glandular  granules.    One  characteristic 
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of  much  importance  is  the  complete  non-adherence  of  these  tumors  to 
the  surrounding  parts ;  theyare  so  completely  isolated,  in  fact,  that 
they  may  be  easily  enucleated  without  trouble  or  loss  of  substance  to 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Most  frequently  the  covering  mucous  mem- 
brane completely  retains  its  normal  appearance;  it  is  sometimes  a 
little  too  red,  seldom  inordinately  pale.  Sometimes  a  small  vein  may 
be  seen  issuing  from  the  convexity  of  the  tumor.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  always  free,  and  may  be  made  to  glide  over  the  gland,  and 
sometimes  even  be  pinched  up  into  a  fold,  and  it  never  presents  any 
appearance  of  ulceration.  These  tumors  form  an  elevation  under  the 
mucous  membrane,  very  definitely  marked  even  to  the  sight,  and  which 
may  be  traced  with  great  exactitude  by  the  finger.  Their  consistence 
is  firm  and  elastic,  and  on  the  surface  they  are  mamelonated  or  lobu- 
lated.  They  project  very  little  above  the  surface  when  situated  in  the 
velum,  owing  to  the  small  resistance  of  their  muscular  or  aponeurotic 
cushion,  but  upon  the  root  of  the  tongue  they  often  obtain  sufl&cient 
prominence  to  raise  up  the  soft  palate.  Tumors  situated  near  the 
median  line  do  not  pass  through  the  fibrous  partition  depending  from 
the  spinous  press  of  the  ossa  palati,  but  so  far  pushes  it  and  the  uvula 
to  one  side  as  to  appear  to  occupy  both  sides  of  the  palate.  They  are 
not  painful  even  with  considerable  pressure,  and  the  reason  for  apply- 
ing for  surgical  aid  is  that  the  patients  experience  difficulty  from  the  rise 
of  the  tumor  in  swallowing,  breathing,  or  speaking.  As  their  growth 
is  very  slow,  so  may  they  acquire  considerable  volume  without  attract- 
ing attention — deglutition,  phonation,  and  respiration  being  unaffected. 
The  symptom  which  most  generally  declares  itself  first,  is  an  altera- 
tion in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  but  by  the  patient  it  is  nearly  always 
attributed  to  some  other  cause  than  the  right  one.  A  distinction  be- 
tween these  and  cancerous  tumors  of  the  palate  is  most  easy.  These 
last  are  developed  more  rapidly,  the  mucous  membrane  is  traversed 
by  numerous  varicose  veins,  they  are  attended  by  lancinating  pain. 
The  last  symptom  is  seldom  absent  when  they  have  been  in  existence 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  They  produce  engorgement  and 
degeneration  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic  gangliars,  and  produce  the 
general  appearance  known  as  the  cancerous  cachexia.  Encephaloid 
cancer  is  soft,  and  often  apparently  fluctuates  to  the  touch.  Scirrhns, 
although  hard  and  firm  like  the  benign  glandular  tumor,  adheres  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  induces  ulceration  of  the  surface. 
Syphilitic  tumors,  which  occur  in  the  tertiary  form  of  this  affection, 
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might  be  mistaken  for  these  hypertrophic  nodules,  but  their  progress 
is  different.  They  are  not  so  slow  of  formation  and  development ;  but 
an  especial  difference  is,  that  their  boundaries  are  not  so  definite  as 
the  glandular  tumors.  Other  portions  of  the  body  are  also  affected 
similarly,  and  often  there  is  syphilitic  cachexia.  The  history,  too,  is 
essentially  that  of  syphilis. 

These  glandular  tumors  are  not  dangerous  to  life,  but  if  let  alone, 
by  the  considerable  volume  they  attain,  cause  functional  derangement 
calling  for  their  removal.  Their  ablation  is  never  followed  by  a  re- 
turn of  the  diseft-se. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  their  treatment  is  essentially 
surgical,  and  consists  of  their  excision. 

The  operation,  which  is  intended  merely  to  disembarrass  the  patient, 
is  quite  simple — a  simple  longitudinal  incision  over  the  middle  of  the 
tumor,  separation  of  the  flaps  and  enfcleation  are  all  usually  needed. 
Their  feeble  adhesion  permits  this  last  to  be  done  easily  by  the  finger 
or  spatula.  A  crucial  T  or  circular  incision  in  rare  instances  may  be 
required. '  In  one  case  the  excision  was  not  complete,  and  M.  Nelaton 
applied  the  actual  cautery  to  the  remaining  portion.  I  saw  the 
patient  a  year  afterward,  and  the  tumor  had  entirely  disappeared.  In 
case  from  any  cause  the  excision  should  not  be  complete,  this  treat- 
ment should  be  resorted  to  for  fear  of  recurrence.  The  loss  of  blood 
is  generally  trifling.  If  sufficient  to  require  attention,  however,  the 
cold  lotions,  ice,  and  other  surgical  remedies  for  hemorrhage  will 
easily  succeed  in  arresting  it.  The  surgical  wound  required  for  ex- 
tirpation heals  kindly,  and  requires  no  extraordinary  treatment. 

A  section  of  one  of  these  tumors  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a 
yellowish  gray,  or  grayish-colored  surface.  The  section  at  first  sight 
seems  smooth  and  fibrous,  but  upon  close  examination,  and  especially 
if  a  lens  is  used,  it  shows  a  furrowed  appearance  which  divides  it  into 
lobes,  and  still  smaller  rubi  divide  it  into  lobules.  Under  pressure  a 
limpid  thin  fluid  is  expelled,  as  also  a  more  consistent  but  soft  and 
cheesy-looking  substance  may  be  obtained. 

This  liquid  and  substance  both  contain  epithelial  cells  visible  by  the 
microscope.  The  tumor  examined  as  a  whole  is  enveloped  by  a  dense 
resisting  membrane  in  which  it  is  encisted,  and  which  appears  to  be 
formed  of  lamillated  areolar  tissue.  Yery  few  vessels  can  be  observ- 
ed either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  interior,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.    The  microscopic  character  of  these  tumors  has  been 
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made  out  almost  entirely  from  the  observation  of  M.  Charles  Robin, 
and  consist  of  the  following  items  of  composition,  viz: 

Ist.  Hypertrophied  glandular  cmZ^  de  sac,  very  numerous  and  obvious. 

2d.  Nuclea  of  epithelial  cells,  single  and  aggregated. 

3d.  Epithelial  cells  containing  nuclea. 

4th.  Fribro-plastic  elements,  and  fibrous  tracti. 

5th.  In  some  tumors  small  calcula  are  often  met  with,  formed  of 
one  or  more  of  the  salts  of  lime. 

After  this  description  M.  Royer  gives  more  extended  information 
on  the  histology  of  these  tumors,  and  closes  his  work  with  six  cases 
taken  from  the  hospital  practice  of  Professors  Yelpeau  and  Nelaton, 
and  a  summary  of  the  main  facts  relative  to  six  other  cases  recorded 
in  other  scientific  collections. — Gaz,  des.  Hos. 


Subcutaneous  Medication. — 1^  Dr.  Kurzark.  Professor  Langen- 
beck  has  tried  a  peculiar  mode  of  medical  inoculation — Hyperdermic 
— which  has  been  attended  with  interesting  practical  results. 

His  procedure  has  two  objects  in  view;  1st,  to  place  certain  medi- 
cines in  a  condition  to  act  immediately  (?  Trans.)  on  a  particular 
organ  or  determinate  portion  of  the  system ;  and,  2d,  by  the  same  opera- 
tion to  produce  a  revulsive  or  derivative  action.  The  absorption  of 
medicines  are  facilitated  by  the  operation,  but  there  are  some  remedies 
that  cannot  be  introduced  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  form,  and  which 
are  absorbed  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  With  these  Langenbeck 
associates  some  vehicle  of  an  excitant  character,  as  tart.  ant.  and 
potass,  or  croton  oil,  or  both  these  together.  Inoculation  is  perform- 
ed by  means  of  a  needle  and  plaster.  In  the  first*  procedure  the 
needle  should  penetrate  deeper  than  in  vaccination — to  the  sub-cuta- 
neous areolar  tissue,  and  of  course  the  amount  of  substance  introduced 
.  more  considerable.  The  instrument  is  flat,  double  edged,  and  has  an 
excavation  of  a  spoon-shape  on  one  of  its  surfaces,  the  edges  continued 
back  almost  to  the  handle,  which  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  thumb 
lancet,  and  gives  it  a  myrtiform  shape. 

The  inoculation  produces  redness  of  the  parts,  the  skin  becomes 
red  and  indurated,  etc. 

When  the  tissues  are  normal,  the  operation  produces  a  fistulous 
track  the  length  and  size  of  the  instrument  used,  which  feels  like  a 
hard  cord,  and  which  closes  up  as  soon  as  the  medicine  is  absorbed. 
(This  puncture  should  extend  beneath  the  skin  to  the  areolar  tissue, 
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and  then  take  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface  of  this  investing 
membrane. — Trans. ) 

When  the  needle  has  been  introduced  from  one  point  in  different 
directions,  several  of  these  fistulous  tracks  are  made ;  these  often  unite 
to  form  one  continuous  pouch.  The  medicine  has  but  to  be  introduc- 
ed into  this  cavity,  or  these  cavities,  to  be  readily  absorbed  and 
entirely  disappear.  ^  This  generally  occurs  in  from  four  to  six  hours. 
In  the  case  of  inoculation  by  plaster,  the  medicine  is  by  means  of 
charpic  placed  on  a  wound  in  the  skin,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of 
diachylon  to  retain  it  in  place.  This  mode  of  inoculation  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  so  marked  results  as  with  the  needle.  Langenbeck  has 
used  a  great  number  of  remedies  by  inoculation,  particularly  such  as 
are  absorbable  in  the  areolar  tissue  and  substance  of  the  organs.  He 
has,  for  example,  inserted  strychnia  on  the  sides  of  the  vertebral 
column  in  paralysis,  and  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities; 
veratria  for  various  cutaneous  afiTections,  as  sepra,  ptyriarls,  and 
scabies;  quinia  over  the  chest  or  abdomen  for  intermittent  fever; 
digitalis  over  the  scorbiculus  cordis  for  dropsy  and  palpitations;  the 
extract  of  squills  as  a  diuretic  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys;  can- 
tharides  for  paraphlegia  over  the  sacrum  or  lower  part  of  the  spine; 
cubebs  and  copaiba  for  Menorrhagia  in  the  inguinal  regions. — Gaz, 
des,  Hos, 


Atuzsthtsia  Vesica, — M.  R.  Philipeaux  communicated,  9th  Feb., 
1857,  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  des  Sciences,  on  the  subject  of 
anassthesia  of  the  urinary  bladder — its  diagnosis  and  treatment.  He 
says  that  anaasthesia  of  this  organ  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  general  attention.  Confounded  by  authors  with 
paralysis  proper  of  the  urinary  reservoir,  it  has  unperceived  passed 
into  the  hands  of  such  as  make  the  bladder  and  its  diseases  a  special 
study.  But  one  case  is  on  record  which  passes  under  its  appropriate 
title.  This  occurs  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Duchenite,  of  Boulogne,  on 
local  efectrization,  p.  T51. 

The  memoir  which  I  have  the  honor  to-day  of  submitting  to  the 
Academy,  is  intended  to  supply  this  omission.  After  indicating  the 
signs  of  vesical  anaesthesia,  I  dwell  on  its  pathological  symptom,  viz., 
the  absence  of  pain  under  the  influence  of  electricity  directed  upon  the 
bladder,  and  that  the  means  used  to  diagnosticate  its  presence,  (local 
47 
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electricity,)  when  applied  as  treatment,  is  most  efficacions  in  procoring 
a  favorable  termination  of  the  aflfection. — Gaz.  des,  Hos, 


Congenital  Absenu  of  the  Svpra-IUnal  Capsules, — M.  Martone  ad- 
dressed a  description,  accompanied  with  a  drawing  of  a  malformation 
which  came  under  his  observation,  in  which  there  was  a  fusion  of  both 
kidneys,  they  forming  but  one  body,  with  a  congenital  absence  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules. — Gaz,  des,  Hos, 


Extirpation  of  the  Supra-Renal  Capsules,  Spleen  and  Thyroid 
Gland,  from  living  Animals, — ^M.  Philipeaux  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  succeeded,  not 
only  in  removing  the  supra-renal  capsules,  but  also  the  spleen  and 
thyroid  body  in  two  white  rats  (Mus  Rattus,)  aged  one  month.  By 
an  operation  of  the  kind  described  in  my  first  note,  I /have  removed 
first  the  right  supra-renal  capsule,  and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards  the 
left.  These  animals  in  about  one  month  were  completely  recovered, 
when  I  proceeded  to  remove  the  spleen  through  a  small  opening  in 
the  side  of  the  abdomen,  after  which  the  wound  was  closed  by  a 
single  sutnre.  It  was  but  a  short  time  until  they  had  again  com- 
pletely recovered,  and  I  was  successful  in  removing  from  the  same 
animals  the  thyroid  gland  through  .a  longitudinal  section  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck,  on  a  level  with  the  tracheal  artery.  At 
this  time  these  animals,  aged  three  months,  are  in  excellent  health, 
notwithstanding  they  have  been  despoiled  of  their  supra- renal  capsules 
for  sixty-seven,  the  spleen  for  twenty-six,  and  the  thyroid  body  seven 
days.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  Academy  also,  that  I 
possess  one  male  rat  living  in  fine  condition,  which  has  been  for  four 
months  deprived  of  his  supra-renal  capsules,  and  a  female  for  forty- 
three  days,  without  any  modification  of  their  functions  that  can  be 
perceived.  The  feaiale  has  been  impregnated,  borne  eight  young 
ones,  and  is  raising  them. 

These  experiments  prove  still  more  thoroughly  the  truth  of  my 
former  conclusions  (viz.,  that  animals  can  live  without  the  supra-renal 
capsule. — ^Trans.)  T  adjoin  to  these  that  they  can  live  after  being 
deprived  at  the  same  time  of  the  supra-renal  capsule,  the  spleen,  and 
the  thyroid  body,  and  that  consequently  none  of  these  (non-essential 
bodies)  are  required  to,  or  can  supplementarily  discharge  the  function 
of  the  other. — Gaz,  des  Hos, 
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Salt  not  a  Necessary  of  ii/c.-^That  salt  performs  an  important 
oflfice  in  sanguification,  and  is  regarded  by  physiologists  as  a  necessary 
article  in  our  dietary,  is  well  known.  It  is  therefore  in  use  among  all 
nations,  from  the  savage  to  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  people. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  members  of  the  whole  human  race  to  whom 
the  use  of  table  salt  is  unknown,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  in- 
habitants of  Mauritius  and  the  Patagonian  Pampas  of  America 
(Faerichs).  I  have,  says  M.  Gatton,  recently  learned  of  another 
tribe  who  never  eat  salt.  It  is  the  Damaras  of  tropical  South  Africa. 
In  their  country  there  is  no  salt.  In  Europe  it  is  universally  believed 
that  salt  is  indispensable  to  life,  but  M.  Gatton  in  the  country  of 
Damaras  saw  this  proven  to  be  a  fallacy.  He  made  a  journey  with 
eleven  other  men  on  horse-back  of  six  weeks'  duration, with  only  a  pill- 
box full  of  salt.  The  whole  of  them  used  no  more  than  this.  They 
eat  nothing  but  flesh  and  drank  coflfee  alone.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  people  who  live  on  flesh  and  milk  need  much  less  salt  than  those 
whose  sole  nourishment  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
half  of  the  people  of  Damara  eat  nothing  but  pigg-nuts,  the  most 
meagre  and  indigestible  of  nourishment,  and  which  must  be  taken  in 
very  large  quantities  to  afford  subsistence  enough.  The  Hottentots 
of  Wallfish  Bay,  who  live  almost  entirely  on  squashes,  with  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  salt  springs  on  the  other,  take  no  pains  to  collect  salt 
for  use,  which  they  certainly  would  do  if  they  experienced  the  same 
need  of  it  as  the  Europeans.  Wild  animals  in  Swakop,  according  to 
Gatton,  do  not  frequent  salt  licks  like  they  do  in  America.  He  visit- 
ed these  places,  and  although  the  tracks  of  wild  beasts  were  abundant, 
they  were  a  month  old,  and  indicated  that  they  were  passing  without 
coming  near  enough  the  salt  rocks  to  lick  them.  He  mentions  tribes 
also  that  not  only  eat  their  food  without  salt,  but  actually  loathe  it. 
— Allge.  Med.  Cent.  Zeitung. 


[The  following  precious  morceau  is  gravely  put  forth  in  the  Ameri-. 
can  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  for  October,  1857,  and  its  "trial" 
recommended.     Surely  this  is  '*  progress  backward."] 

Vaccine  Virus  administered  Internally  for  the  Cure  of  Bmallpoz. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  communication,  and 
cheerfully  lay  it  before  the  profession.    Though  the  new  remedy  may 
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be  regarded  with  some  suspicion,  it  is  only  by  trial  that  its  power  can 
be  positively  determined. — Ed.  Amer,  Jeurn.  Med.  Science. 

Department  of  Stxte,  Washington,  July  28, 1857. 
To  Doctor  Isaac  Hats,  Editor  of  the  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Science^  Phtladdphia: 

Sir — I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  commmilcatioii  recently  transmitted  to 
this  Department  by  N.  O.  Cornwall,  Esq.,  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  in  Brazil,  in  relation  to  the  alleged  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  vims 
administered  internally  for  the  cnre  of  smallpox^ 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  department  to  express  any  opiikio& 
as  to  the  value  of  the  discovery  claimed  by  Doctor  Landell.  I  have  thought  it 
due,  however,  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  to  the  spirit  of  philosophic  inves- 
tigation which  characterizes  the  science  of  medicine,  to  place  Doctor  Landell's 
claims  before  the  profession,  in  his  own  words,  in  order  that  they  may  undergo 
that  ordeal  viiuch  will  be  the  true  test  of  their  value;  and  that  also,  by  their 
confirmation,  the  name  of  the  discoverer  may  be  written  among  the  benefactors 
of  the  human  family,  imperishable  as  that  of  Jenner,  and  forever  associated 
with  it. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  an  extract  from  Dr.  LandelFs  memoir  has 
been  commuuicated  to  the  Union  newspaper  of  this  city.  Your  valuable  jour- 
nal has  been  selected  as  the  representative  of  its  class,  in  order  to  bring  the 
subject  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  profession.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  in- 
finite satisfaction  to  know  that  the  anticipated  results  of  Doctor  LandeU's  mode 
of  treatment  have  been  verified.      I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lew.  Cass. 

Vaccine  given  Inwardly  for  the  Cure  of  Smallpox.  By  R.  Landell, 
M.  D. — In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  in  the  year  1837, 
in  this  city,  a  terrible  epidemic  pestilence  of  the  smallpox  cut  ofif  many 
valuable  lives.  I  also  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  very  fine  boy,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  this  contagions  epidemy.  The  sorrowful  remembrance 
of  this  event  induced  me,  when  the  disease  broke  out  again  in  the 
year  1842,  to  put  in  practice  an  idea  which  I  had  since  that  nnlucky 
year,  1837.  My  opinion  was  that,  by  giving  inwardly  vaccine  lymph 
to  those  sick  of  the  smallpox,  it  would  be  rendered  much  mild^.  1 
also  requested  my  son,  John  Landell,  now  Doctor  in  Medicihe,  to  make 
some  trials  under  my  directions  of  vaccine  internally,  in  various  of  my 
patients  laboring  under  smallpox;  the  results  were  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, because  they  became  benign  and  distinct.  So,  then,  counting 
from  this  year,  1842,  till  the  year  1854,  and  again  until  these  last 
months  of  the  present  year,  I  have  verified  the  virtue  and  advantage 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  internal  use  of  vaccine  for  the  cure 
of  variola  or  smallpox.    Based  on  these  principles,  I  perform  a  hu- 
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mane  daty  in  making  known  to  the  public  this  system,  which  I  have 
adopted  for  the  cnre  of  smallpox. 

Dissolve  the  vaccine  that  is  contained  on  a  pair  of  plates  or  a 
capillary  tube,  which  is  about  four  or  six  drops  of  vaccine  lymph,  in 
four  or  six  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  give  to  the  patient  a  tablespoon- 
ful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  favorable  result  of  this  exhibition  is,  that  it  mitigates  the 
symptoms,  modifies  the  species,  and  cures  the  smallpox. 

I  recognize  that,  as  vaccine  applied  externally  prevents  the  small- 
pox, so  also  being  taken  inwardly,  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  it 
cures  quickly  and  efficaciously  the  smallpox  in  all  its  stages. 

Under  its  use,  the  fever,  the  delurium,  the  hoarseness,  diarrhoea, 
pneumonia,  cerebral  congestion,  and  finally  the  secondary  fever, 
disappear. 

Beginning  the  treatment  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption, 
the  smallpox  becomes  as  varicella  or  varioloid,  althongh  the  eiHderm 
is  thickened  and  in  a  state  of  congestion,  in  five  days  dry  without 
suppuration. 

Applying  the  same  treatment  on  the  fourth  or  five  day  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  smallpox  become  as  if  they  were  the  true  vaccine^  fill  and  dry 
in  the  space  of  ten  days,  with  suppuratioiL 

Considering,  then,  that  the  vesicles  and  pustules  ought  to  be  opened 
for  two  or  three  times,  always  when  they  contain  any  liquid,  and 
beginning  the  third  day  to  prevent  the  secondary  fever.  I  have  had 
since  1842  more  than  thirty  cases,  and  in  fourteen  paid  particular 
attention;  they  were  three  severe  confluent  cases,  and  eleven  less 
severe,  although  distinct. 

Since  I  had  recourse  to  this  treatment  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
patient  of  the  smallpox.  At  my  request,  some  of  my  colleagues  aie 
using  this  system,  and  they,  as  well  as  I,  have  reaped  the  most  flatter- 
ing results.  These  effects  are  superior  to  my  expectation,  and  even 
to  my  comprehension;  in  fact,  the  vaccine  neutralizes  the  variolic 
virus,  or  one  morbid  action  destroys  the  effects  of  another.  By  this 
treatment  I  have  seen  disappear  the  fever,  delirium,  hoarseness, 
diarrhcea,  pneumonia,  cerebral  congestion,  and  the  secondary  fever. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  use  of  emollient  clysters  or 
castor  oil  internally,  to  keep  the  bowels  loose,  and  in  children  calomel, 
is  very  necessary;  as  also  gargles  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  chlomret  of 
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lime.  And  after  the  fifth  day  give  baths  of  warm  water,  with  a  little 
cbloraret  of  lime  or  chlomret  of  8oda,  or  sponge  the  body. 

Also  have  given  vaccine  inwardly  as  a  therapentic  remedy  in  hoop- 
ing-congh,  and  with  benefit;  in  some  cases  the  hoop  or  convulsion 
cough  disappeared*  in  ten  hours,  remaining  only  a  simple  cough,  wMch 
extinguishes  in  four  or  twelve  days. 

For  my  part,  I  render  thanks  to  Qod  for  giving  me  the  knowledge 
of  this  method  to  cure,  by  so  admirable  a  mode,  a  disease  so  Satanic 
as  the  smallpox.  Would  to  God  that  this  small  contingent  of  my 
poor  intellect  serve  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  those  laboring  under 
this  cruel  epidcmyl 

PoRTB  Alegme  (Bbazil),  March  12, 1857. 


Clear  as  Mud. 

Erom  the  same  journal  we  copy  the  following  lucid  definition,  or 
rather  analytical  explanation  of  the  bile,  by  Jno.  C.  Dalton,  Jr., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  viz: 

**  The  bile  contains,  as  its  essential  and  characteristic  ingredients,  two 
saline  substances,  the  glykocholate  and  the  taurocholate  of  soda;  and 
the  organic  acids  of  these  salts,  glykocholic  and  taurocholic  acid, 
both  contain  nitrogen ;  avd  the  latter,  in  addition  to  it,  two  equiva- 
lents of  sulphur.  Besides  these  peculiar  or  characteristic  ingredients, 
the  bile  contains  water,  a  coloring  matter  (biliverdin),  cholesterin, 
saponifiable  and  saponified  fats,  chloride  of  sodium,  earthy  and 
alkaline  phosphates,  carbonates  of  soda  and  potass,  and  a  variable 
quantity  of  mucus." 

This  he  declares  to  be  the  "  summing  up  of  the  present  condition  of 
our  knowledge,"  and  is  obliged  to  confess  that  "  we  are  still  very  far 
from  having  a  complete  idea  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  bile!" 
Cui  bono  7  If  this  is  all  we  know  on  this  subject,  had  we  not  better 
hold  our  peace  ? 

[From  the  Montreal  Medical  Chronicle.]  . 
TUMBIaETT  ACCUSED. 
[Attempt  to  detect  and  punish  an  Abortionist  by  getting  np  a 
bogus  case,  after  the  manner  of  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Dr.  Uhl  &  Go.,  in 
the  instance  of  Mrs.  Cunnitigham.] 
A.  case  of  a  very  grave  kind  has  lately  been  brought  under  the  pub- 
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lie  notice.  An  individual — too  notorious  to  be  unknown  to  our 
readers — calling  himself  Frank  Tumblety,  and,  desirous  of  a  profitable 
living,  professing  to  be  An  Indian  Herb  Doctor,  having  lately  come 
among  us  in  this  city,  is  early  afterwards  brought  before  a  Court  of 
Justice,  charged  with  felony  by  having  attempted  to  produce  an 
abortion,  and  amenable  to  the  heavy  punishment  most  properly  inflict- 
ed by  law  against  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrageous  practice,  as  we 
explained  in  our  last  number.  The  prosecution  is  brought  forward^ 
under  the  Provincial  Act  4  and  5  Vic,  cap.  27. 

Suspicions  appear  to  have  been  entertained  against  him  from  cer- 
tain statements,  in  one  of  his  hand-bill  advertisements,  stigmatized  as 
grossly  obscene,  which  led  the  reader  to  infer,  among  other  things, 
that  he  could,  if  required,  procure  the  means  of  abortion.  This  filthy 
publication  was  widely  distributed  among  the  community. 

We  regret,  however,  to  narrate  that  the  accused  was  detected  by 
an  artifice  of  an  exceedingly  irregular  character,  and  one  altogether 
to  be  discountenanced  as  the  design  of  deceit  and  the  instigator  of 
falsehood.  A  policeman  is  instructed  to  ask  Tumblety  to  give  him 
medicines  to  produce  a  miscarriage  for  a  girl  who  was  endtnte,  when 
there  was  actually  no  one  for  whom  he  desired  them.  He  finds  an 
accomplice  or  accessory  in  a  woman  reputed  to  be  a  common  prosti- 
tute, whom  he  takes  with  him  as  a  decoy.  After  an  introductory  visit 
both  wait  upon  Tumblety,  the  hir?d  man  declares  "  this  was  the  girl 
of  whom  he  spoke;"  she,  lost  to  propriety,  endures  an  examination  of 
an  irrelevant  sort  into  her  condition,  and,  taught  what  to  say,  leads 
the  inquirer  to  believe  she  is  in  the  family  way.  Some  desultory 
conversation  next  follows  between  the  parties,  and  ends  in  Tumblety 
giving  a  box  of  pills  and  a  bottle  which  were  said  would  produce 
miscarriage — in  her  who,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  spinster  residing 
in  a  house  of  ill  fame.     Her  own  testimony  is  strikingly  graphic: 

"  He  (T.)  asked  if  I  was  the  young  woman.  I  said,  I  suppose  you 
know  all  about  it.  He  said  yes.  He  then  examined  my  tongue  and 
pulse,  and  asked  me  if  I  felt  a  weakness  and  pain  in  my  back.  I  told 
him  I  did,  and  that  I  had  an  inclination  to  vomit  in  the  morning  and 
to  eat  something  sour.  I  also  added  that  my  courses  had  been  re- 
tarded for  three  weeks.  He  then  turned  to  Simard  and  said,  '  She 
is  caught,  but  I  can  cure  her.'  Turning  to  me  he  said,  if  you  do  as 
I  tell  you,  you  will  be  cured.  I  promised  to  follow  his  directions. 
He  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  bottle  which  would  procure  miscar- 
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riage,  as  I  was  in  the  family  way.  He  then  handed  me  a  bottie, 
some  of  which  I  tasted  and  swallowed.  He  also  gave  me  a  box  of 
pills  with  printed  directions  in  a  yellow  envelope,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
duced. On  the  bottle  of  medicine  is  a  label  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 'Dose,  a  teaspoonfal  3  times  a  day  before  eating;  shake  well 
before  using.' "  ' 

At  first  sight  this  may  appear  but  a  joke,  smd  might,  if  of  a  less 
indecent  kind,  be  commendable  for  its  contrivance;  unhappily,  how- 
ever, it  is  one  involving  too  much  moral  perversion  in  its  getting  up 
to  be  spoken  of  in  any  other  terms  than  those  of  condemnation.  Of 
all  practical  jokes  this  would  have  been  far  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.  A  popular  rumor  has  spread  abroad 
the  foul  slander  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  conspiracy  among  the 
licensed  Physicians  of  the  town,  but  of  the  existence  of  such  a  party 
we  are  entirely  ignorant.  The  profession  has  not  yet  lost  aught  of 
their  dignity  or  honor,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if,  as  a  body,  they 
would  not  repudiate  all  participation  in  any  such  improper  procedure. 

Our  readers,  who  know  better,  will  be  vastly  amused  at  the  inquiries 
instituted  by  the  accused  to  decide  the  question  or  not  of  pregnancy; 
and,  measuring  his  attainments  by  this  sample,  will  estimate  them  at 
their  proper  ^alue.  After  Tumblety,  however,  felt  assured,  it  may  be, 
from  the  replies  of  the  patient,  or  his  own  observations,  or  from  both 
sources,  the  great  reason  for  the  consultation  comes  uppermost — Will 
he  afford  her  the  means  of  producing  abortion?  A  mental  struggle 
now  is  felt — the  painful  throe  vibrates,  which  even  the  hardest  feel 
when  virtue  leaves  the  breast — and  an  assize  of  conscience  is  formally 
held.  Besides  the  information  conveyed  in  the  previous  evidence,  we 
learn  from  the  man  in  his  witness  for  the  prosecution  that  time  was 
diverted  by  taking  him  to  task  upon  his  tenets  touching  his  religions 
persuasions — it  appearing  to  be  less  a  crime  for  a  Protestant  to  pro- 
duce abortion  than  for  a  Roman  Catholic — that  the  latter  is  deprived 
of  means  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country  to  which  the  former  is 
allowed  free  access — and  that  inasmuch  as  the  Protestant  thus  en- 
joyed the  greatest  liberties,  and  was  not  equally  chargeable  with  bis 
offences,  a  new  kind  of  inducement  was  held  out  to  all  people  viciously 
disposed  to  join  the  Protestant  ranks! 

Not  content  with  this  disparagement  of  men's  own  views  of  what  is 
right  or  wrong  in  the  matter  of  religious  opinion,  the  name  of  the 
Most  High  is  even  introduced,  and  His  existence  is  openly  referred 
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to  for  the  ostensible  porpose  of  leading  the  witness  to  reconsider  his 
position  and  request.  The  appeal  very  inconsistently  introduces  the 
subsequent  proceedings,  and,  admitting  these  to  be  correctly  reported, 
we  must  pronounce  it  to  be  a  fearful  aggravation  of  their  alleged 
criminality,  for  the  kupwledge  vaunted  should  have  withheld  the  com- 
mission of  the  premeditated  offence.  We  do  not  here  say  that 
Tumblety  did  intend  to  produce  abortion,  for  that  will  be  settled  before 
a  public  tribunal  whose  verdict  is  not  to  be  anticipated;  but  we  do 
contend,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  medicines  upon  demand,  they 
were  exhibited  either  intentionally  for  the  object  expressed  or  for 
some  contrary  purpose;  if  for  the  first,  the  recipient  had  his  wishes 
complied  with;  if  for  the  alternative,  he  was  deceived.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, the  accused  stands  either  in  the  light  of  an  abortionist  or 
of  an  impostor.  He  either  endeavored  to  serve  the  avowed  ends  of 
the  applicant,  or  he  sent  him  away  with  the  impression  he  had  done 
so,  when  really  he  had  not.  Tumblety  professes  to  comply  with  the 
request  to  produce  abortion,  he  afterwards  gives  medicines  with  di- 
rections, and  finishes  by  saying,  **  Come  back  in  a  fortnight,  and  you 
will  find  ail  has  disappeared."  Obviously  implying  either  that  at  the 
end  of  this  time  he  would  be  found  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
».  c.  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  what  he  was  expected — or  false; 
placing  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  most  unenviable  dilemma.  This  will 
be  more  clear  from  the  testimony  of  the  witness  last  referred  to: 

**  Witness  replied  to  a  question  put  by  the  prisoner,  that  he  was 
a  Protestant.  The  Doctor  said  to  him:  *  Were  you  a  Catholic,  I 
would  not  give  what  T  will  give  you  since  you  are  a  Protestant.'  He 
also  said  to  the  witness:  *  Do  you  not  know  there  is  a  God  above  V 
To  this  witness  replied,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  he  was  acting 
on  his  own  account.  Tumblety  then  told  him  to  come  back  in  an 
hour  or  thereabouts,  and  he  would  give  him  the  medicine  to  kill  the 
child.  This  medicine  would  cost  jB5.  Deponent  did  not  return  that 
day,  but  went  the  following  morning,  and  said  to  the  Doctor  that 
the  girl  was  ashamed  to  go  to  his  office,  and  that  she  preferred  to  see 
him  before  taking  any  medicine.  Tumbelty  then  told  him  to  bring 
the  girl,  and  he  would  arrange  everything." 

He  also  went  on  to  say: 

"  He  then  delivered  her  the  bottle  and  a  box  of  pills,  with  printed 
directions,  telling  her  to  do  all  deponent  should  tell  her.    Turning  to 
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deponent,  he  said,  'that  is  £b.  I  rely  upon  you  for  that,  and  bring 
me  customers.  Come  back  in  a  fortnight,  and  you  will  find  all  has 
disaj^peared.' " 

Of  the  character  of  the  medicine  administered,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  an  expert  druggist  and  of  a  well-known  physician  of  this  city,  both 
duly  qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  to  the  extent  justified  by  the 
present  state  of  knowledge: 

John  Birks  sworn:  ''  I  am  a  chemist  and  a  druggest  in  this  city. 
On  the  twenty-third  day  of  September  instant,  I  received  a  bottle  of 
medicine  from  Benjamin  Delisle,  High  Constable  of  Montreal,  for  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  it,  and  to  find  out  what  it  was  composed  of. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  that  bottle,  I  found 
that  it  contained  some  black  hellebore  or  hellebonen,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  syrup.  This  black  hellebonen  is  a  medicine  which  drug- 
gists never  sell  without  the  prescription  of  a  medical  man,  for  it  is 
well  known  as  a  very  strong  medicine  used  to  cause  miscarriage.  I 
have  also  examined  very  carefully  three  pills  which  I  also  got  from 
the  High  Constable,  and  I  found  that  they  were  composed  of  cayenne 
pepper,  aloes,  oil  of  savine,  and  cantharides.  I  am  aware  that  the  oil 
of  savine,  aloes,  and  the  cantharides  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  mis- 
carriage." 

Dr.  Sutherland's  evidence  came  next;  in  it  occurs  the  following: 

Question. — From  that  evidence  do  you  suppose  these  medicines,  if 
taken  by  a  woman  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  would  produce  abortion  ? 

Answer. — ^Yes ;  if  in  sufficient  dose,  or  long  enough  continued. 

Ques. — What  ingredients  do  you  suppose  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  the  pills  ? 

Ans. — Aloes,  chiefly,  at  least  two  other  things  of  importance  of 
which  not  certain;  possibly  cayenne  pepper  and  some  essential  oil. 

Ques. — At  what  stage  of  pregnancy  would  these  pills  likely  pro- 
duce abortion  ? 

Ans. — At  any  stage. 

Ques. — How  many  pills  did  you  examine  ? 

Ans. — One;  quite  sufficient. 

Qoes. — Do  you  suppose  that  one  pill  would  produce  abortion  ? 

Ans. — Certainly  not. 

Ques. — As  you  are  not  certain  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  the 
pill  which  you  examined,  how  can  you  say  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
such  pills  would,  if  taken  in  sufficient  doses,  produce  abortion  ? 
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Ans.^ — I  said  I  was  certain  of  the  aloes,  which  of  themsolres  were 
quite  sufficient. 

Qaes. — How  long  should  aloes  be  taken,  and  in  what  doses,  to  pro- 
duce abortion  ? 

Ans. — ^The  dose  and  period  of  taking  the  medicine  are  uncertain. 

Qnes. — Would  two  such  pills  taken  three  times  a  week  be  sufficient 
to  cause  abortion,  taken  for  two  weeks? 

Ans. — I  think  not. 

Ques.*— Would  they  in  three  mouths  produce  abortion  in  the  early 
stage  of  pregnancy  ? 

Ans. — Such  a  mode  of  medication  would,  to  say  th«  least,  be  very 
hazardous. 

On  a  subsequent  day  a  druggist's  assistant  was  brought  up  to  giVe 
oath  that  the  samples  of  the  pills  served  by  Tumblety  ke  helievtd  were 
made  from  a  prescription  he  had  before  compounded,  which  was  for 
pills  only,  and  contained  but  two  of  the  ingredients,  aloes  and  capsicum, 
mentioned  by  last  witness,  in  addition  to  others  not  mentioned,  but 
which  are  known  to  be  at  least  equally  virulent  as  the  other  **  noxious 
things,"  viz.,  gamboge,  colocynth,  mandrake.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  means  used  would  appear  to  be  of  secondary  moment  to  the  int&nt 
with  which  they  were  prescribed ;  if  it  be  established  that  there  was 
an  intent  to  create  a  miscarriage,  then,  although  the  means  were  in- 
competent to  effect  this  end,  the  accused  stands  legally  as  condemned 
as  if  they  had  been  more  successful.  Taylor,  in  commenting  on  the 
English  statute  against  criminal  abortion,  says:  ''  Whether  or  not  the 
substance  would  have  the  effect  intended,  i.  e.,  of  inducing  abortion,  is 
perfectly  immaterial^  If  this  be  admitted,  a  medical  inquiry  into  the 
powers,  doses,  &c.,  of  the  remedies,  declared  to  be  given,  becomes  a 
work  of  supererogation. 

The  case  was  tried  before  the  Inspector  and  Superintendent  of 
Police,  and  on  the  26th  ultimo  he  ordered  the  defendant  to  be  com- 
mitted to  jail  to  await  his  trial.  He  declined  receiving  bail,  because 
Tumblety  was  a  stranger  in  the  Province,  therefore  his  appearance 
would  be  considered  periled  if  this  privilege  were  granted.  After  the 
prisoner's  commitment  his  Counsel  brought  him  before  Mr.  Justice 
Aylwin,  upon  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  he  praying  that  he  might  receive 
the  liberty  already  denied  him.  The  learned  Judge,  however,  con- 
firmed the  Police  Magistrate's  decision,  and  in  his  comments  upon  the 
accusation  said,  as  reported  by  one  of  our  daily  contemporaries; 
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"  It  was  of  the  most  serioas  character,  and  which  the  law  must  use 
every  means  to  check  and  put  down.  Unfortunately  it  had  been 
brought  before  the  public,  throngh  the  press,  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Police  Magistrate  had  gone  out  to  the  world,  and  truly  or 
falsely  this  man  Tumblety  had  been  thus  advertised  as  a  person  pro- 
fessing and  practising  a  most  horrible  crime.  To  protect  society, 
therefore,  and  to  take  care  that  such  publicity  should  not  be  taken 
advantage  of,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  keep  the  prisoner  where  he 
was  until  the  day  of  his  trial.  If,  indeed,  his  drugs  and  instruments 
could  be  seized,  and  the  possibility  of  his  repeating  the  offence  where- 
with he  stood  charged,  could  be  thus  made  certain,  or  if  a  policeman 
could  be  stationed  at  his  door  to  interrogate  females  seeking  his  aid, 
and  see  for  what  disease  he  treated  them,  the  man  might  fitly  be  al- 
lowed to  go  at  large.  But  as  there  was  no  law  which  would  justify 
espionage,  nor  allow  of  such  interference,  the  only  way  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  public  was,  to  detain  the  prisoner  in  jail  during  the  short 
time  which  would  elapse  between  now  and  his  trial." 

What  may  be  the  final  issue  will  soon  appear,  as  the  criminal  term 
shortly  begins;  the  evidence  adduced,  if  failing  to  substantisfte  the 
allegation  for  which  the  unhappy  man  is  imprisoned,  contains  sufficient 
material  to  warrant  the  indictment  of  an  action  for  practising  physic 
without  a  license,  and  as  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Lower  Canada 
have  the  power  and  the  means  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
an  offender  in  such  a  case,  it  is  possible  that  Tumblety  may  find  his 
residence  here,  if,  indeed,  he  be  granted  the  opportunity,  may  call 
forth  in  quick  succession  a  second  incarceration.  To  say  the  least, 
taking  up  his  abode  in  Lower  Canada,  after  his  bitter  experience  of 
Toronto,  so  well  known  to  the  profession,  was  exceedingly  reckless, 
for  in  this  part  of  the  Province  the  regular  practitioner  enjoys  a  fall 
protection,  to  which  he  is  stranger  more  westward,while  the  charlatan 
finds  no  encouragement  given  to  his  predatory  propensities. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written  T.  has  been  admitted  to  bail 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Guy. 
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book:  n'otices. 

A  Collection  op  Remarkable  Cases  in  Surgert.  By  Paul  F.  Eve,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1867. 

This  large  octavo,  of  some  850  pages,  is  filled  with  "remarkable  cases"  oc- 
curring in  surgical  and  medical  experience,  precisely  as  recorded  in  the  ancient 
and  modem  books,  or  as  narrated  by  those  under  whose  observation  they  have 
been  verified.  "  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience"  would  have  been  an  appro- 
priate title,  for  the  book  comprises  the  most  rare,  unique,  extraordinary,  anom- 
alous, and  marvellous  examples  of  disease  on  record,  and  includes  a  multitude 
of  novelties  no  less  wonderful,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  permanent  preserva- 
tion. Dr.  Eve  has  performed  this  Herculean  task  with  tact  and  ability,  and  the 
collection  must  have  imposed  upon  him  a  vast  amount  of  research,  industry  and 
labor,  which,  however,  have  been  worthily  bestowed.  The  book  will  become  a 
standard  work  for  reference,  for  which  purpose  the  cases  are  classified  and  easily 
found,  each  under  its  appropriate  title.  For  the  purposes  of  medico-legal  ques- 
tions its  utility  will  soon  be  obvious;  and  every  lawyer  as  well  as  physician 
should  have  this  authority  of  "  precedents"  in  his  library.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  book,  which  will  attract  and  interest  the  general 
reader,  demonstrating  as  it  does  the  amazing  tenacity  of  life  and  the  recupera- 
tive powers  of  nature  in  resisting  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  even  liie  most 
terrible  violence  to  the  most  important  organs  of  the  human  body.  Nor  can 
any  one  read  its  details  without  admiration  of  the  medical  and  surgical  science 
and  skill  exemplified  among  the  resources  of  the  divine  art  of  healing.  JVtl 
desperandum  may  be  the  motto  of  every  surgeon  and  the  hope-inspiring  maxim 
for  every  patient,  after  the  wondrous  developments  of  this  volume  as  to  the 
curative  results  of  nature  and  art,  under  the  most  desperate  circumstances  of 
disease  and  injury. 

The  author  and  publishers  merit  appreciation  and  patronage  for  this  histori- 
cal contribution  to  our  medical  literature. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  B.  S.,  &c    Fourth  Aip^ri- 

can,  Irom  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition. 

This  issue  comprises  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  than 
any  former  edition  contained,  the  work  having  been  enlarged,  with  more  nu- 
merous details,  a  perfected  classification,  and  other  improvements  which  very 
much  enhance  its  value.  In  this  country  the  work  is  a  standard  authority,  re- 
garded as  the  only  one  haviijg  just  claims  to  originality  and  merit. 

A  separate  volume  containing  numerous  colored  plates,  which  we  have  never 
seen,  may  be  had  of  the  same  publishers.  These  are  designed  to  illustrate  the 
work,  but  they  did  not  accompany  our  copy. 

The  Effects  of  Climate  on  Tuberculous  Disease.  By  Edwia  Lee,  M.  R.  C.  S., 
London. 

The  Influence  of  Pregnancy  on  the  Development  op  Tubercles.  By  Ed- 
ward Warren,  M.D.,  of  Edenton,  N.  C.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Le*.  1857. 
The  two  Fiske  Fund  Prize  Essays  have  here  been  reprinted  in  one  volume, 

as  their  kindred  subjects  has  suggested.    They  are  elaborate  and  yaluable  con- 
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tribntioDs  to  our  medical  literatare,  though  we  give  the  preference  to  the  Amer- 
ican over  the  British  production,  for  its  original  features  and  ideas,  some  of 
which  are  highly  creditable  and  eminently  practical. 

Thb  Practice  op  Surgery.  By  James  Miller,  F.  R.  S.  K,  Ac,  Prof,  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  Fourth  American  Edition,  from 
the  latest  of  the  author.  Revised  by  the  American  Editor,  with  364  wood 
engravings.    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.    1857. 

Tbi6  volume,  in  continuation  of  the  former  one  by  the  same  author,  furnishes 
the  most  complete  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  to  be  found 
in  the  English  language.  Prof.  Miller  has  become  a  standard  author  in  his  fa- 
vorite department,  and  merits  the  preference  given  to  his  works  over  all  com- 
petitors.   We  regard  Miller's  Surgery  as  our  best  text-book. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  London.  Part  L— Diseases  of  the  Uterus.  Philadel- 
phia: Blanchard  &  Lea.    1857. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  West  is  established  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner,  who, 
having  enjoyed  large  hospital  opportunities,  now  seeks  to  make  them  tributary 
to  the  education  and  training  of  a  better  class  of  obstetrical  physicians,  by  ren- 
dering the  results  of  his  experience  and  observation  available  to  the  profession. 
We  hail  this  work  as  the  first  in  a  series  he  is  preparing  for  the  press,  which  will 
be  much  sought  after  in  America,  where  accoucheurs  need  better  books  than 
any  of  the  multitude  in  the  market,  of  which  Dr.  West's  is  a  medical  and  moral 
model. 

HUKAN  HiSTOI^GT    IN    ITS  RELATIONS  TO  DESCRIPTIVE  AnATOMT,  PhTSTOLOOT, 

AND  Pathology,  with  434  Illustrations  on  wood.    By  E.  R.  Peaslee,  A,M., 

M.D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  N. 

Y.  Medical  CoUeee,  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and  the  Medical  School  of 

Maine,  &c.,  &c.    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.    1857. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  first  American  work  on  this  important  subject, 
and  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  New  York  Professors,  as  inspiring  the  hope  that 
other  medical  teachers  of  our  eity  will  ere  long  venture  forth  into  the  field  of 
medical  literature,  so  that  all  our  text-books  for  students  will  not  be  sought 
from  abroad. 

Prof.  Peaslee  has  long  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  as  among  our  most 
scientific  and  successful  practitioners  and  teachers,  alike  of  surgery  and  medi- 
cine. He  is  moreover  a  life-long  student,  a  close  and  practical  thinker,  a  dili- 
gent investigator,  and  has  earned  for  himself  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a 
medical  scholar.  The  present  work  is  the  fruit  of  many  years'  labor  in  a  field 
of  which  there  are  few  cultivators  anywhere,  anc^  least  of  all  in  America. 
Availing  himself  of  every  accessible  source  of  histological  knowledge  in  the  ex- 
isting books,  the  author  has  investigated  the  subject  in  all  its  details  for  him- 
self, and  here  gives  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  the  reader  in  an  easy  and  fa- 
miliar style,  which  commends  it  to  the  favor  of  the  student.  It  is  very  elaborate 
and  minute  in  its  teachings,  and  cannot  fail  to  exalt  the  author's  reputation  for 
erudition,  and  for  that  "  aptness  to  teach"  which  long  practice  can  alone  impart. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  very  superior  engravings,  and  is  In- 
scribed to  the  venerable  Prof.  Mussey,  by  a  modest  and  yet  eulogistic  dedication. 
Its  typography,  paper,  and  binding  are  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
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EDITOR'S   T-AJBLE. 

This  December  namber  closes  the  eighth  year  of  the  American 
Medical  Gazette,  and  onr  next  issne  for  January,  1858,  will  com- 
mence the  Ninth  Yolume.  To  the  large  majority  of  our  subscribers 
who  have  stood  by  this  Journal,  and  paid  for  it  from  the  beginning, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  Two  Dollars  is  now  due  from 
every  subscriber,  old  and  new,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  publica- 
tion. 

Those  who  have  forgotten  or  neglected  to  pay  for  the  last  year, 
now  owe  us  Four  Dollars,  while  others  stand  indebted  for  three  years, 
and  a  few  for  five  years  past.  Delinquents  must  expect  their  bills 
unless  this  last  call  induce  them  to  remit  the  sum  due,  and  the  Ga- 
zette must  cease  its  monthly  visits  to  them  hereafter. 

The  improvements  we  contemplate,  and  the  arrangements  making 
to  Increase  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  Gazette,  will  be  an- 
nounced in  our  next. 

Meanwhile,  old  and  new  subscribers  may  make  their  remittances  by 
mail,  at  our  risk,  and  in  notes  of  solvent  banks  current  in  their  own 
neighborhoods, 

PROFESSOR  IlCARTYN  PAINi; 

Of  the  N.  Y.  University,  has  written  to  the  Editors  of  the  Medical 
Indejpendent  a  communication  which  appears  in  the  November  number 
of  that  journal,  which  distinctly  claims  the  priority  to  the  doctrines  in 
relation  to  the  excito-secretory  system  of  ner?es,  &c.,  in  reference  to 
which  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  and  Dr. 
Allen,  of  Michigan,  have  been  contending  through  the  medical  press. 
Prof.  Paine  gives  multitudinous  citations  from  his  "  Commentaries," 
and  others  of  his  published  works,  with  chapter  and  verse,  wherein  he 
long  ago  anticipated  all  these  ambitious  gentlemen,  in  every  one  of 
their  alleged  discoveries.  The  article  is  written  with  the  author's 
characteristic  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  reader  will  look  in  vain 
for  any  evidence  of  **  superannuation  "  or  **  senility  "  in  this  veteran 
teacher,  who  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  zeal  for  physiological 
truth. 
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THB  MBDICAIa  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  TORK 

Are  now  in  fall  operation,  each  of  them  having  a  respectable  class, 
although  we  are  unable  to  chronicle  any  increase  of  students  this  year 
in  any  one  of  our  colleges.  Neither  of  them  has  as  yet  made  any  an- 
nouncement of  numbers,  so  that  comparison  would  have  to  be  conjec- 
tural. From  the  best  data  we  find  accessible,  we  judge  that  there 
are  about  450  nominal  medical  students,  of  all  classes,  now  in  attend- 
ance upon  lectures,  who  are  divided  among  the  three  colleges  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

University  of  New  York  City 200 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 150 

New  York  Medical  College 100 

Total 450 

The  separate  and  aggregate  numbers  will  probably  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  as  some  of  the  students  are  tardy  in  their  ar- 
rival, and  late  in  matriculating. 

Several  of  the  private  teachers,  examiners,  &c.,  have  good  classes, 
and  the  clinical  lectures  at  Bellevue  are  well  attended,  the  admission 
to  which  is  still  free  to  the  students  of  all  the  colleges,  maugre  the 
hostile  movement  in  the  Board  of  Governors,  who  seem  strangely  ob- 
livious to  the  true  interests  of  the  hospital,  and  persist  in  undervalu- 
ing the  public  service  gratuitously  rendered  by  the  medical  staflF. 
Thus  it  will  ever  be  until  one  or  more  medical  men  shall  be  included 
among  the  Governors  for  the  protection  of  the  hospitals.  Where  are 
the  Democratic  doctors? 


THB  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  MONTHL7, 

For  November,  makes  a  case,  and  a  very  strong  one,  in  relation  to 
Dr.  Horace  Green*s  position  before  the  medical  world,  on  the  subject 
of  "  entering  the  air  passages  "  with  instruments,  for  the  purpose  of 
medication.  It  seems  that  M.  Loiseau,  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  re- 
cently presented  a  paper,  entitled  **  a  simpk  and  easy  method  of  en- 
tering the  air  passages,  in  order  to  cauterize  them,  or  extract  false  mem- 
branes— to  dilate  the  glottis — to  introduce  substances  used  in  the 
treatment  of  crovp,  either  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  powder,  and  finally 
to  take  the  place  of  TracheotomyP^ 

Upon  this  paper  Messrs.  Trousseau  and  Blache  made  a  report, 
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and  Yelpeaa,  Trdasseau,  Piorry,  and  Depaal,  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cossion  which  followed.  The  debate  and  the  action  taken  at  its  ter- 
mination, as  reported  in  the  Unitm  Medicale,  demonstrably  prove  that 
all  that  Dr.  Green  has  ever  claimed  on  this  topic  is  fully  endorsed  by 
the  Academy.  The  instruments,  process,  and  method  of  Dr.  G.  are 
spoken  of  with  strong  approval,  and  recognized  as  the  American 
practice.  These  French  savans  go  much  farther  than  he,  since  they 
profess  to  have  improved  the  instruments  by  the  ring  upon  the  index 
finger  ascribed  to  Dieflfenbach,  and  a  tube  invented  for  the  purpose  by 
Chaussier.  Moreover,  they  declare  the  operation  of  entering  the  lar- 
ynx and  trachea  to  be  simple  and  easy,  Trousseau  affirming  that  "  the 
introduction  of  the  tube  into  the  larynx  in  new-born  children  is  very 
easy;"  Yelpeau  declares,  that  to  "  carry  medications  into  the  larynx 
is  not  difficult,  and  adds,  '*  thanks  to  M.  Loiseau,  we  know  that  croup 
can  be  cured  without  tracheotomy,"  and  this  by  medicating  the  tra- 
chea, and  introducing  forceps  through  the  larynx  for  the  removal  of 
false  membranes,  and  even  other  foreign  bodies. 

We  suppose  that  neither  British  nor  American  authorities  will  any 
longer  stultify  themselves  by  prating  of  that  being  *'  impossible,^'  which 
has  now  been  done  so  frequently  by  such  men  as  we  have  named,  and 
while  they  declare  that  "  nothing  can  be  easier  than  catheterism  of 
the  larynx  for  those  who  have  performed  it  a  certain  number  of  times." 
.We  congratulate  Dr.  Green,  a  New  Yorker,  and  an  American,  and 
hope  his  countrymen  will  now  do  him  justice  by  awarding  to  him  the 
merit  of  having  called  attention  to  the  subject,  and  having  the  per- 
tinacity to  "  conquer  a  peace." 

THE  OHIO  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Opened  its  session  for  1857-8,  with  a  larger  class  of  students  than 
has  been  present  there  for  several  years,  fulfilling  our  anticipation, 
that  this  school  is  destined  to  recover  its  former  position,  and  even 
excel  it,  under  its  recent  organization.  Prof.  Lawson's  introductory 
is  said  to  have  been  able  and  eloquent.  Success  to  true  medical 
teaching  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 


Nashville  Medical  College. — We  learn  that  the  class  in  attendance 
at  this  school  for  the  present  session  exceeds  400,  which  is  extraordi- 
nary, in  view  of  the  present  financial  crisis,  which  depresses  every 
interest  in  the  country,  and  in  the  efiFect  of  which  all  our  medical  col- 
leges share. 

48 
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DR.  JEWELL'S  CIRCULAR  ON  THE  RULES  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

[The  followiDg  specimen  of  the  way  the  "  regulars"  in  Philadelphia 
advertise  themselves  is  tolerated  in  that  city,  but  would  be  quackerf 
anywhere  else.  "  McClintock's  Family  Medicines"  were  no  worse, 
being  probably  only  an  imitation  of  "  Jewell's  Family  Medicines."] 

To  my  Families  and  Patrons ! 
RULES  to  be  adopted  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Cholera,  as  well 

as  during  its  prevalence. 

I. — Observe  strict  cleanliness  in  your  person  and  clothing.  Bathe 
daily  if  you  have  the  convenience,  and  if  not,  use  freely  of  cold  water 
every  day.  Change  your  under-garments  daily,  or  as  often  as  your 
circumstances  will  admit. 

II. — Keep  your  sleeping  and  sitting  apartments,  your  shops  and 
stores,  well  ventilated.  Have  your  cellars  and  pantries  well  cleaned, 
whitewashed,  and  aired;  your  yards  and  alleys  well  swept  and  wash- 
ed, allowing  no  rubbish  or  offal  from  the  kitchen,  of  any  kind,  to  be 
deposited  therein,  or  kept  about  your  premises. 

III. — Be  careful  to  dress  comfortably  for  the  season;  avoid  the 
night  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  thus  exposed  put  on  an  ex- 
tra garment,  and  do  not  go  into  the  night  air  while  in  a  state  of  per- 
spiration. 

IV. — Live  temperately,  live  regularly;  avoid  all  excesses  in  eating 
or  drinking.  Abstain  from  alcoholic  and  acid  drinks,  crude,  raw,  and 
indigestible  food,  especially  cabbage,  salad,  cucumbers,  and  unripe 
fruits.  Partake  of  well-cooked  beef  and  mutton,  eat  sparingly  of 
potatoes,  preferring  rice  well  boiled,  and  avoid  pastry  and  laxative 
fruit.  Take  your  meals  at  regular  seasons,  neither  abstaining  too 
long  at  a  time  nor  eating  too  frequently;  an  overloaded  stomach  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  empty  one. 

V. — Avoid  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  exhaustioi^;  when  the  equi- 
librium of  the  system  is  disturbed  from  either  cause,  that  moment  you 
invite  an  attack  of  Cholera.  Lead  a  calm  and  quiet  life;  do  not  be- 
come excited  by  fear,  or  the  apprehension  of  taking  Cholera.  Re- 
member, Cholera  is  not  contagious!  therefore  any  solicitude  is  un- 
called for. 

VI. — Provide  yourselves  with  the  following  articles:  Laudanum, 
ether,  spts.  camphor,  sol.  sulphate  of  morphia,  flour  of  mustard,  vine- 
gar, tinct.  rhatany. 

VII. — Keep  on  hand  chloride  of  lime,  and  use  it  in  quantity,  an 
ounce  or  two  a  day  for  your  cellars,  yards,  cesspool  or  privy  vaults, 
and  about  your  houses  during  the  prevalence  of  Cholera,  to  disinfect 
the  atmosphere  of  all  noxious  vapors  or  unpleasant  odors. 
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TREATMENT. 

YIII. — When  you  learn  that  the  Cholera  is  in  the  city,  give  par- 
ticnlar  attention  to  the  slightest  deviation  of  your  bowels  from  their 
natural  condition;  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  the  principal  premoni- 
tory symptom,  and  may  vary  from  1  to  2,  3,  5,  or  more  evacuations 
daily,  with  or  without  pain,  and  sometimes  neither  changed  in  color 
or  smell.  On  no  account  allow  this  change  to  pass  without  atten- 
tion, as  at  this  period  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  may  be ' 
cured — neglected,  and  the  disease  may  attack  with  fearful  violence 
and  horrid  death ;  therefore  on  the  earliest  intimation  of  looseness  or 
frequency  of  stools — 

1.  Lie  down  immediately;  give  no  attention  to  business  or  house- 
hold affairs,  preserving  both  mental  and  bodily  repose. 

2.  Take  20  drops  of  laudanum,  20  drops  of  spts.  of  camphor,  and 
30  drops  of  tinct.  rhatany,  and  repeat  the  dose  every  two  hours,  or 
after  each  evacuation. 

3.  If  there  is  pain  or  cramp,  with  or  without  looseness,  then  give 
a  teaspoonful  of  solut.  of  morphine  and  30  drops  of  ether,  in  a  little 
water,  every  half  hour;  place  the  feet  in  a  warm  mustard  bath,  ap- 
ply a  mustard  plaster  6  by  8  inches  over  the  bowels,  keep  it  on  30 
minutes,  cover  up  with  warm  blankets,  and  let  the  drink  be  ice  water. 
(The  mustard  for  the  plaster  is  to  be  mixed  with  vinegar.) 

4.  Do  not,  however,  depend  exclusively  upon  these  remedies,  but 
despatch  a  messenger  immediately  for  the  doctor. 

The  above  suggestions  are  only  to  be  depended  upon  during  my 
absence;  when  I  arrive  I  will  take  charge  of  the  case,  and  relieve 
you  from  further  distress,  anxiety,  and  responsibility. 

Your  physician  and  friend, 

WILSON  JEWELL,  M.D., 

238  Jforth  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia, 

In  the  name  of  any  species  of  sense,  short  of  idiocy,  we  inquire 
wherein  these  advertising  circulars  of  Dr.  Jewett  are  any  better  than 
those  of  Dr.  McClintock.  We  condemn  both  as  violations  of  the 
Code,  but  where  is  the  consistency  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
County  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  tolerating  one  and  reprobating  the 
other?  The  latter  body,  some  twenty  only  being  present,  have  re- 
cently expelled  one  of  their  number  for  the  crime  of  having  recom- 
mended one  of  these  gentlemen  for  a  medical  oflSce,  on  the  ground 
that  the  party  so  favored  had  been  previously  excluded  for  advertising 
himself  and  his  wares,  precisely  as  Dr.  Jewell  does  with  impunity. 
The  only  difference  in  the  cases  is  in  favor  of  McClintock,  for  he  has 
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repented  and  renounced  his  offences,  while  Dr.  Jewell's  circulars  are 
spreading  without  date,  so  as  to  be  in  the  market  perennially,  ready 
for  a  Cholera  panic.  The  latter  gentleman,  however,  need  have  no 
fears  of  a  prosecution  from  the  County  Society,  for  that  body  only 
singled  out  Dr.  Bryan,  in  th^r  recent  silly  vote,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  he  had  "no  friends.*'  The  handful  of  "female  brethren," 
who  have  committed  this  outrage  upon  one  of  their  worthiest  mem- 
bers, will  have  to  reconsider  their  resolution  and  retrace  their  steps; 
else,  unless  we  mistake  the  quiet  dignity  of  their  victim,  we  see  them 
responding  to  him  in  a  suit  at  law,  if  he  shall  be  able  to  show  special 
damages.  Possibly,  however,  his  enemies  may  only  make  his  fortune 
by  this  unjust  and  tyrannical  persecution. 

Dr.  Jewell  will  excuse  our  introduction  of  his  name  and  circular, 
by  remembering  that  we  are  "  only  making  a  comparison  of  him/' 
and  mean  no  offence. 


IMPOMTANT  GXRCXTLAR. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
its  session  held  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  in  August  last,  appointed  the 
undersigned  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  a  uniform 
system  of  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  applicable 
to  the  United  States. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  measure,  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
science  in  its  application  to  vital  statistics,  and  the  facilities  which  it 
would  afford  in  establishing  legal  evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  are  of 
too  obvious  a  character  to  need  enforcing  by  argument.  The  success 
with  which  systems  of  Registration  have  been  employed  in  Europe, 
and  the  gratifying  results  that  have  attended  their  application  in 
some  portions  of  the  United  States,  lead  to  the  hope  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  we  may  have  throughout  the  Union  a  practical  and 
thorough  system,  accurate  in  its  details  and  comparable  in  its  results. 

From  the  diversity  that  exists  among  the  several  States,  with  re- 
spect to  the  organization  of  the  subordinate  divisions  of  government, 
and  the  duties  of  the  several  local  officers  who  would  be  charged  with 
recording  the  primary  facts,  we  apprehend  that  the  details  of  arrange- 
ment would  need  to  be  variedi  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  each, 
although  the  results,  when  obtained,  might  admit  of  a  uniform  classi- 
fication. 

To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  varied  conditions,  and  of  the  means 
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best  adapted  for  meeting  them,  we  respectfully  request  an  expression 
of  your  views  upon  the  following  points  of  inquiry,  as  applied  to  'the 
State  in  which  you  live,  or  in  which  you  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
local  details  of  State  government: 

1.  What  officers  or  persons  might  with  the  greatest  propriety  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  registering  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages? 

2.  What  rules  would  be  necessary  to  secure  full  and  accurate  reports 
to  this  officer? 

8.  What  compensation  should  be  allowed  for  registration  and  report, 
and  how  should  this  be  paid? 

4.  What  are  the  probable  difficulties  that  would  attend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  system,  and  how  might  they  be  lessened  or  removed  ? 

5.  What  plans  of  re^stration  are  now  in  use,  what  is  their  history, 
and  what  are  their  defects  ? 

6.  Have  any  systems  of  this  kind  been  attempted  without  success? 
and  if  so,  what  were  the  causes  of  their  failure  ? 

Any  further  facts  or  suggestions  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  offer 
in  reference  to  this  measure  will  receive  our  careful  attention.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  to  procure  any  reports  or  publications  that  may 
have  been  issued,  or  laws  that  may  have  been  passed,  upon  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  also  desirous  of  procuring  sets  of  the  blanks  that  may 
be  in  use  for  making  registration  returns. 

Persons  to  whom  this  circular  is  addressed,  if  living  in  the  New 
England  States,  will  please  direct  their  answers  to  E.  B.  Elliott,  Esq., 
at  Boston;  those  living  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or 
the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River  or  north  line  of  Missouri,  to  Dr. 
P.  B.  Hough,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and  those  living  in  the  Southern^ 
and  Southwestern  States,  to  Dr.  J.  Wynne,  62  Clinton  Place,  New 
York  City, 

It  is  hoped  these  inquiries  may  elicit  a  full  and  free  expression  of 
opinion  and  advice  upon  this  deeply  interesting  and  very  important 
subject,  and  that,  from  the  combined  experience  of  those  who  have 
given  it  their  attention,  we  may  be  able  to  recommend  a  plan  that 
shall  meet  the  existing  requirements  of  science,  and  accomplish  the 
varied  practical  results  expected  from  it.     We  are  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants,  Jahes  Wynne, 

E.  B.  Elliott, 
Franklin  B.  Hough. 
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RARA  AVia 

The  late  John  E.  Thayer,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  snccessfol  banker 
latelj  deceased,  in  beqoeathing  his  wealth  among  his  relatires  and 
friends,  has  signalized  his  last  will  and  testament,  by  a  legacy  of 
$1,000  per  annnm  to  his  old  and  faithful  family  physician.  Dr.  Jack- 
son, of  that  city,  in  token  of  his  gratefal  appreciation  of  his  fidelity 
and  skill.  Bat  he  has  done  still  more,  for  he  directs  the  annuity  to 
be  continued  to  the  wife  of  Dr.  Jackson,  should  she  survive  her  hus- 
band, during  her  life.  This  is  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed, 
though  we  fear  that  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  it  will  have  but 
few.  imitators.  How  seldom  is  the  good  physician  remembered  even 
by  his  wealthy  patients  beyond  the  mere  payment  of  his  bill,  and  this 
too  often  grudgingly.  But  the  recollection  of  the  physician's  wife, 
though  natural  and  becoming,  is  wholly  unparalleled.  Peace  to  his 
memory.     Sit  tibi  terra  levisf 

Nirw  tore:  publishing— a  slow  coach. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  under  the  title  of  **  the 
tortoise  beaten,"  says: 

**  The  English  copy  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical 
Review  reached  us  on  Monday,  actually  ahead  of  the  American  re- 
print." 

A  hit!  a  palpable  hit. 

PRi»aUM  ESSATa 

Dr.  W.  W.  Morland,  of  Boston,  has  received  the  Boylston  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  "  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs;"  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter,  of  Woburn,  has  obtained 
the  same  premium  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  question,  "  Under 
what  circumstances  do  the  usual  signs  furnished  by  auscultation  and 
percussion  prove  fallacious?" 

MERITED  HONOR 

Dr.  George  Hayward,  of  Boston,  has  been  honored  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  who  have  had  executed 
a  marble  bust,  by  Dexter,  which  will  henceforth  adorn  the  hospital, 
while  it  commemorates  the  long  and  brilliant  services  rendered  to  that 
charity  by  this  gifted  surgeon. 
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GtoneroBltj  of  the  American  Bditor  of  a  European  Work. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  wholesale  robbery  which  Earopean  medi- 
cal writers  are  often  subjected  to  at  the  hands  of  their  Aiperican  edi- 
tors, we  may  notice  the  following  gratifying  fact: 

When  Dr,  Draper  brought  oat  his  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Kane's 
chemistry,  Harper  &  Brothers  paid  him  $1,000.  The  whole  sum  was 
generously  forwarded  to  Sir  Robert  Kane  by  Dr.  Draper,  who  never 
receifed  any  emolument  from  the  work,  but  was  at  the  trouble  of 
bringing  it  out  because  he  believed  such  a  work  was  wanted  in  the 
colleges.  The  magnanimity  of  the  transaction  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  Drs.  Kane  and  Draper  were  strangers  to  each  other,  .the 
proceeding  being  entirely  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and 
unexpected  on  that  of  the  former. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz, 

ujniant  MortaUty  in  Large  Citiea»"  &c. 

The  Report  on  this  subject,  which  was  read  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  the 
editor  of  this  Journal,  appears  in  the  Xth  Volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  that  body,  just  published. 

Extra  copies  have  been  printed,  by  request,  for  general  circulation, 
and  may  be  had  at  Stringer  &  Townsend^s,  222  Broadway,  or  at  the 
publishing  ofiBce  of  the  American  Medical  Gazette,  10  Union  Square. 

Copies  of  the  Report  will  accompany  each  of  our  December  num- 
bers, for  our  subscribers  and  exchanges. 


CLAIM  OF  PRIORTTT. 

We  insert  a  letter  from  Professor  Carnochan,  wherein  he  justly 
claims  priority  for  the  operation  of  exsection  of  the  second  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  beyond  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  close  to  the 
foramen  rotundum.  Prof.  C.  also  regards  the  gray  matter  of  the 
ganglion  as  the  generator  of  the  morbid  nervous  sensibility,  and  says 
that  the  branches  of  the  ganglion  distribute  the  neuralgic  pains  even 
after  the  greater  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  has  been  exsected.  The  operation  is  certainly,  one  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  and  the  influence  referred  to  the  gray  matter 
of  the  ganglion  of  Meckel  in  tic  douloureux,  is  original  and  ingenious. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Medical  Gazette: 

During  the  last  year  I  have  exsected,  in  three  cases  of  obstinate 
and  terrible  neuralgia,  the  trunk  of  the  second  brancli  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  dividing  the  trunk  at  a  point  beyond  the  ganglion  of 
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Meckel,  close  to  the  foramen  rotundum.  In  each  case  the  nenralgia 
has  been  entirely  cured.  One  operation  was  perfonned  on  a  physi- 
cian from  Maryland,  a  year  ago,  and  he  writes  me  he  has  had  no  sign 
whatever  of  the  fearful  tic  douloureux,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for 
seven  years. 

I  believe  the  key  of  the  operation  to  be  the  removal  of  the  ganglion 
of  Meckel,  or  its  insulation  from  the  encephalon.  In  those  cases,  even 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  has  been  exsected,  the  ganglion  of  Meckel  affords,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  nervous  ramifications  which  stfll  maintain  and  keep  up  the 
diversified  neuralgic  pains.  Besides,  the  ganglion  of  Meckel  being 
composed  of  gray  nervous  matter,  acts  as  a  generator  of  nervous 
power,  and  affords  a  continual  supply,  like  a  galvanic  battery,  of  mor- 
bid nervous  sensibility.  In  each  of  the  cases  operated  on  the  nerve 
was  found  to  be  engorged,  red,  and  enlarged  beyond  its  natural  size. 

I  make  this  record,  before  drawing  up  a  full  history  of  these  cases, 
in  order  to  claim  priority  for  this  operation,  as  well  as  to  claim  origi- 
nality in  the  views  expressed  above,  in  relation  to  the  important  role 
which  the  ganglion  of  Meckel  and  its  branches  play,  as  a  generator 
and  as  conductors  of  nervous  sensibility,  in  those  cases  which  have  re- 
sisted all  therapeutic  means,  and  even  partial  exsection  of  the  trunk 
itself  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

J.  M.  CARNOCHAK 


THE  PREACHING  BRETHREN. 
In  our  last  we  stated  that  the  Atlanta  Journal,  in  assigning  three 
preachers  to  the  Medical  School  at  Nashville,  made  Dr.  Bowling  one 
of  the  three.  This  was  a  mistake.  The  Atlanta  Journal  did  not 
make  Dr.  Bowling  one  of  the  three,  and  we  learn  from  one  who 
knows,  that  he  never  preached,  exhorted,  or  publicly  prayed  in  his 
life,  while  he  entertains  a  mowst  exalted  opinion  of  those  who  are  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  ministry.  We  learn,  moreover,  that  while 
one  gentleman  belonging  to  that  school  does  occasionally  preach,  yet 
he  has  been  an  active  practitioner  for  thirty  years,  and  is  yet  in  active 
practice. 


A  Physician,  recently  returned  from  Paris,  wishes  to  establish  him- 
self permafiently,  either  as  partner,  or  will  purchase  the  good-will  of 
any  regular  praciti doner  about  to  retire  from  business.  Best  of  ref- 
erence given.    Address  Dr.  Francis,  box  2,011,  General  Post  OflBce. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

TIu  Montreal  Medical  Chronicle  says,  "One  of  the  so-called  heads 
of  the  profession  at  New  York,  boasts  that  he  has  a  hundred  young 
doctors  in  town,  who  are  ever  hunting  up  consultations  for  him,  so 
that  half  of  his  income  is  derived  from  this  source." 

We  doubt  whether  this  boast  was  ever  made,  unless  by  some  Hom- 
oeopath or  other  quack ;  and  at  all  events  it  cannot  be  true,  for  we 
have  not  a  hundred  among  our  "young  doctors"  who  recognize  any 
"heads  of  the  profession,"  or  who  are  capable  of  such  asinine  stupid- 
ity, or  who  would  commit  such  suicidal  folly.  Our  young  doctors 
have  sense  enough  to  help  one  another,  and  let  the  old  fogies  slide, 
seldom  calling  any  of  them  in  consultation,  unless  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility when  a  fatal  result  approaches.  If  the  "half  of  the  in- 
come" of  anybody  is  the  fruit  of  hunted-up  .consultations,  we  would 
not  give  much  for  the  other  half. 

Burgas  Apparatus  for  Fractured  Thigh  was  exhibited,  by  the  in- 
ventor, to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its  last  meeting,  and  elicited 
very  favorable  comment.  It  is  an  improvement  which  merits  encour- 
agement, and  sold  complete  in  all  its  parts,  at  a  low  price. 

Dr,  J.  W.  Lugenbeelj  one  of  the  <most  excellent  of  men,  and  an 
accomplished  physician,  died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1857.  His  health  and  life  were  sacrificed  by  years  of  profes- 
sional toil  in  the  African  climate,  having  been  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  at  Liberia.     He  died  in  great  peace. 

The  North  American  Medico- Chirurgical  Review  contains,  in  its  last 
number,  an  elaborate  and  well-written  critique  on  the  Female  Medical 
Colleges  and  Female  Doctors,  occupying  twelve  solid  columns. 
Meanwhile,  both  are  increasing  all  oyer  the  country;  nor  can  any- 
thing that  is  said,  however  grave  or  gay,  in  the  least  degree  retard 
their  multiplication. 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  the  sex,  that 

'*  When  they  willy  they  willt  you  may  depend  onH; 
And  when  they  ujon^t,  they  wori^ty  and  there's  the  end  onH ! 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  learned  professors  who  consent,  for 
a  fee,  to  play  second  fiddle  to  these  feminines,  by  sitting  in  the  parlor 
during  the  pending  accouchement  in  the  bed-chamber,  ready  to  render 
assistance  in  case  the  female  doctor  is  non-plussed,  or  any  untoward 
eyent  calls  for  a  consuItatioD.    We  know  of  certain  learned  sayaos 
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who  are  in  this  eategorj.  In  a  recent  instance,  the  fi&male  doctor 
called  in  the  medical  *Mord  of  the  bod-chamber  in  waiting"  several 
times  to  apply  the  forceps,  a  feat  the  former  jndged  indispensable  to 
deliFerj,  bat  which  the  latter  over-ruled;  and  having  finally  removed 
the  obstacle  to  labor  by  a  slight  manual  interference,  he  then  gal- 
lantly stepped  aside,  that  the  feminine  might  complete  the  deliveryl 
He  deserves  a  diploma  from  the  Female  Medical  College. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  1857,  Vol.  X. 
Jnst  published.  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  to  whom  the  transmission  by  mail  of  three  dollars 
will  procure  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work,  which  should  certainly  be 
in  the  library  of  every  American  physician.  It  will  be  sent  free  of 
postage,  on  the  receipt  of  the  money,  to  any  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion; and  as  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  are  low,  and 
must  depend  on  the  sale  of  the  Transactions  for  replenishing,  every 
friend  of  the  Association  should  promptly  order  a  copy,  for  which  its 
rich  and  varied  contents  will  be  an  ample  repayment. 

The  Anniversary  Oration  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine was  delivered  on  the  18th  ultimo,  in  the  new  building  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  before  a  large  audience.  The  orator,  Dr.  J.  Marion 
Sims,  selected  as  his  topic  the  specialty  to  which  he  has  been  so  long 
devoted,  illustrating  by  drawings,  &c.,  his  method  of  operation.  As 
the  publication  is  ordered,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  will  be 
found  to  enhance  the  author's  high  reputation. 

Professor  Dunglisonh  great  Dictionary,  and  his  well-known  work 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  are  both  announced  as  passing 
to  new  and  improved  editions,  greatly  increasing  their  value.  We . 
have  not  yet  received  our  copies,  but  they  will  probably  reach  us  in 
time  for  critical  notice  in  our  next.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  the  publishers. 

Dr,  P.  Cassidy,  of  Lancaster,  Pa,,  invites  the  aid  of  his  medical 
brethren,  by  mailing  to  his  address  copies  of  the  Transactions  of 
State  and  County  Medical  Societies  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Now  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States. 
He  needs  them  in  the  preparation  of  the  Report  on  Medical  Litera- 
ture, for  the  American  Medical  Association,  by  the  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  Publishing  houses  will  consult  their  interest 
also,  by  sending  copies  of  new  publications,  or  newly  improved  edi- 
tions, to  his  address,  or  to  Professor  Palmer,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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Miduo4egal  Duties  of  Coroners. — Dr.  A.  J.  Semmes,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, has  written  a  report  on  this  important  topic,  which  appears 
in  the  yolume  of  Transactions  for  the  present  year,  and  has  been 
issued  in  separate  form  for  general  circulation.  We  trust  its  merits 
will  not  be  OTerlooked,  but  lead  to  practical  reform. 


BILLS 
Will  now  be  sent  to  delinquent  subscribers,  and  if  any  mis- 
takes occur,  they  will  be  promptly  corrected,  on  notice  being  given. 

New  Subscribers  should  begin  the  year  with  the  next  number,  for 
January,  1858.  The  back  volumes  can  still  be  furnished,  and  missing 
numbers  supplied  on  application. 
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CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

fW^HE  next  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  WEDNESDAY  of  NOVEM- 


BER next,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 

Jaked  p.  Kirtland,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jacob  Dklajlater,  M.  D..  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

GusTAV  C.  E.  Wkbkr,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  th* 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  A.  Knowlton,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  prosecution  of  Practical  Anatomy  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
Surgical  and  Medical  Cliniques,  at  which  operations  are  performed  and  cases  prescribed  for 
and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  every  week. 

Fees— For  Lectures,  $60;  Matriculation,  $5;  Graduation,  $20.    Good  board  from  $2  to  $3  per 
week.    For  further  information  apply  to 

JOHN  DEL.AMATER,  M.D., 

Clkveland,  Ohio,  May,  1857.  JDeam  •#*  iMe  Wmemtiy, 


JoHX  Dklamater,  M.D  ,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

T.  Laxq  Cagbels,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany. 

Pb  >CTOR  Thaykr,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

H.  K.  CrSHiNG,  M.  D.,  Adjiihct  Professor  of 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEOEU       • 

T-wo  tall  Cooneii  of  iMeetwpnm  are  dellTered  annnally.    The  Fall  Coqtm  com- 
mencea  on  thefrst  TaesdAj  in  September,  and  the  Spring  Course  on  the  tlwrd  Tuesday  in 
February.    Each  Course  continuing  sixteen  weeks.    Degrees  are  conftrred  at  the  dose  of  eaeh 


term. 

AiDKN  MAiftCH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Jamb  McNaugbion,  m.  D.  ,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jambs  H.  Armsbt,  M.  D.  ,  Professor  olAaiAoiacy 

Thomas  Hun,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 


Amos  Dka»,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Juri^prudcBC*. 

HowABD  TowNBKcrD,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Maitrift 
Medica. 

CoaxLjaH.  PoBnot,  ILIX^  Prot  H  CbeviiBtry 
and  Pharmacy. 

J.  v.  P.  QiJACiaDrBUSB,M.D.,Prof.  of  Ohstetrics. 

Fees  for  a  single  course,  $60;  for  two  courses  paid  in  advance,  $100.  Matriculation  fee,  $5 
Sraduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadek>hia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  beliered  to 
be  equal  to  tiiose  afforded  by  any  College  in  the  country.    Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,60  per 

JOHN  V.  P.  QUACKENBVSH,  Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medical  I>epartiiient.~Sesston  1657-58— The  Serenth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  Kovember  next,  ^nd  continue  tiU 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  March. 


Thomas  R.  Jknnings,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

J.  BntRiEN  LmDSunr,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

C.  K.  Winston,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A.  H .  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


John  M.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Paul  F.  Evb,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  of 
Surge^. 

W.  K.  BowuNO,  M.  D.,  Institatesand  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

WiuuAM  T.  Brigqs,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Profeeeer 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  Oetober,  (the  6th.) 

A  Prdiminary  Course  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors,  com- 
mencing also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  is  open  to  the  daas  free  of 
charge. 

A  Clinique  has  been  establiHhed,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  opemtions  are 
performed  and  cases  preRcribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  is  $105;  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,)  $5;  Practical  Ana- 
tomy, $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  to  $4  per  week.  For  further  information  or  Catalogue, 
apply  to 

PAUIi  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  16, 1857.  JDemm  of  the  Wmcmiiff. 

CASTLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  full  Courses  of  Lectures  annually  in  Castleton  Medical  College.  The  SPiUNO 
SESSION  commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February;  the  AUTUMNAL  SESSION  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Each  Course  will  continue  four  months.  D^^rees  are  conferred 
at  the  close  of  each  term. 


Wm.  p.  SmrMouB,  M.D.,Prof.  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

WiLUAM  SwEKTSER,  M.  D.,  Prof.  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

E.  R.  Sanborn,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

Wm.  C.  KrmuDGi,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisp. 


CoETDON  La  F<«]>,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

Gborob  Hadixt,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History. 

Adrian  T.  Woodwabd,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 


Feks. — ^For  Lectures,  $50;  for  those  who  have  attended  two  Courses  at  other  Colleges,  $10; 
Matriculation,  $6;  Graduation,  $16;  Board  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  week. 

A.  T.  WOODWARD,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

CAgxuroN,  Vt.,  June,  1856, 
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BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

THB  PRIZBS  OFFBRBD  BY  DIU  JARIKS  R.  WOOD, 

to  the  MATRICULATED  STUDENTS  for  the  Terms  1866-7  and  1857-8,  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  23d  Street,  Uniybrsitt  College, 
14th  Street,  and  the  New  York  Medical  College,  13th  Street,  for  the  best 

AJNTATOBaOAK  or  mjWMZOdLL  mSPA&ATXOir, 

to  be  placed  in  the  MUSEUM  OP  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL,  will  be  awarded 
by  the  Professors  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy,  in  the  above  Colleges,  on  MON- 
DAY, MARCH  1st,  1858. 

TIMOTHY  DALY, 

Xiir  ToBX,  October  15, 1857.  IVarden  Bellevne  Hoipltal. 

BEIil^EFUE  HOSPITAI.. 


GRADUATES  AND  STUDENTS  OF  MEDICINE 

ARE  INFORMED    THAT  THE 

C^XirXCA^    DIPLOMA 

of  Belleyue  Hospital  is  now  ready,  and  all  entitled  to  it  are  requested  to  call 
on  the  Warden  of  the  Hospital  and  procure  it. 

TIMOTHY  DALY, 

Nnr  York,  Oebiber  IS,  1857.  Warden  BcUeme  Hoaplua. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
H.  HERNSTEIJT, 

iCAmjFAcrrnRBR  of  and  dkalbr  m 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
NO.    393   BROADWAY, 

Between  White  and  Walker  streets,  NEW    YORK. 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians  and  Dentists,  to  his 
extensive  stock  of  Surgical,  Dental  and  other  instruments,  at  his  store.  No.  393 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  constantly  being  replenished  andadded  to  from 
his  Steam  Factory,  No.  81  Duane  Street,  in  this  city. 

Having  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  his 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finish;  and  having  supplied  many  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  the  award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  their  Gold  Me- 
dal ^  which  was  voted  to  H.  Hertistein  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz  :  Drs.  Reescy  Camochariy  and  Gilmariy  who  cer- 
tified to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particularly  invited  to  inspect  his  In- 
struments, and  judge  of  their  superiority  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  prices. 
In  this  respect  he  shrinks  from  no  comparison,  when  the  quality  and  finish  of 
hift  Instruments  are  appreciated. 

jar  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships,  or  Plantations,  always  on  hand,  of 
fuperior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 
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TO    THE    MEDICAI.    PROFESSIOIV. 

^^Ferruginous  Preparations." 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Physicians  and  Druggists  to  their  large  assortment 
of  FerraginoQS  Preparations,  protected  by  a  covering  of  sngar,  so  as  to  warrant 
their  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  These  Sugar  Coated  Pills  or  Drag^es,  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Gamier,  Lamouroux  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  are  warranted  to  contain 
the  exact  proportions,  and  prepared  from  the  very  purest  articles;  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  those  we  can  furnish  in  any  quantites  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
price,  viz:  Iodide  Lactate,  Hydrogen  reduced.  Manganese  and  Iron,  ValleVs 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Iron,  also  Quinine  Pills.  1  gr.  each;  all  the  combina- 
tions of  Kxtract  of  Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Iron,  Assafatida  Pills;  all  the  alka- 
loids in  granules  of  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  of  a  grain,  Opium  Pills,  1  gr.  each;  and 
other  U.  S.  Pharm.  Pills. 

PHYSICIANS'  PRESCRIPTIONS 

will  be  put  up  with  the  above  Drag^es  or  Sugar  Coated  Pills  only  when  pre- 
scribed; thus  for  abreviation  S.  G.  at  the  end  of  the  pill  prescribed,  or  the  full 
word  Drag^es  of  Iodide  Iron,  Sui.,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  correct  lists,  with  proportion  of  active  ingredients  in  each  Dragee  or 
Pill.  By  Addressing, 

DELLUC  &  CO.,  Dispensing  Apotlieearies, 

635  BB.OADWA7,  and 

250  Fourth  Avenue. 

P.  S.  Messrs.  H.  C.  Blaib  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  take  pleasure  in  show- 
ing thd  specimens  to  the  physicians  of  tnat  city. 

C.  B.  GUTHRIE,  M.D., 

PHARMACEUTIST, 

80Q  BROADWAT, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO   WILLIAM  J.   OLLIFFE.) 

HAVING  purchased  this  store  solely  Krith  the  view  to  continue  the  business  of  a  PHARMA- 
CECnST,  I  shall  keep  it  supplied  with  the  BEST  of  CHEIQCAI^  and  MEDICINES,  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  usually  found  in  City  Drug  Stores. 

All  the  new  preparations  in  Pharmacy  will  be  found  here  as  soon  as  sufficiently  tested  to  ea- 
tabliHh  their  value.    Family  medicine  chests,  cases,  &c.,  &c.,  carefully  put  up. 

Congress,  Blue  Llclc,  and  other  medicinal  waters. 

Trasses,  Bandages,  Syringes,  Clyso  Pomps,  d(e«,  &c. 

Toilet  and  Fancy  Goods  in  great  variety. 

$ar  My  friends  and  patrons  will  find  Mr.  LEAMY  and  Mr.  STEELE  attentive  to  their  wishes, 
prompt  and  careful  in  all  their  duties,  both  of  them  bein^  thoroughly  competent  Panuacentists. 

July  1. 1867. 
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MAGNETO-ELECTRIC  MACHINES, 

DR.  KINNE  has  arrived  at  the  onlj  proper  mode  of  constructing  these  valuable  Machines  for 
Medical  use,  to  obtain  a  certain  and  desirable  effect,  (Tokic  and  Anodyxe,)  as  well  as  the 
proper  manner,  in  detail,  of  applying  them  to  the  cure  of  disease,  to  obtain  the  desired  jrtsoU 
from  a  dailj  use  in  a  large  Special  Piuciicb  of  thirteen  years,  in  all  forms  of  Scrofulous  Diseases, 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Complaints. 

These  Machinks  are  now  offered  to  the  Profession  and  the  public  needing  them,  with  his  Book 
of  full  directions  for  their  application  in  detail,  in  all  cases,  in  which  they  have  been  found  bet- 
ter than  any  other  means,  as  a  Principal  Remedy,  or  an  assistant  to  other  Remedies  in  treatment 
of  tlie  various  diseases  in  which  they  have  been  applied.  These  lifachines,  with  a  Book  of  Di- 
rections, will  be  sold,  warranted  perfect,  for  $10.  The  Book  alone  for  25  cents->may  be  ordered 
by  post,  and  paid  for  with  stamps. 

Ur.  KiNNK  keeps  on  hand  the  Crank  Machine,  ready  for  delivery,  by  the  single  machine  or  a 
quantity,  and  will  make  to  order  as  follows:  For  Medical  and  Surgical  purposes,  a  large,  effective 
Spring  Machine,  with  a  direct  current,  or  to  change  for  a  to-and-fro  current;  price,  $25.  Also, 
a  good,  effective  machine,  that  may  be  operated  by  a  weight  or  crank  at  pleasure;  price,  $15. 
Also,  Magneto-Electric  Machine  for  $8;  a  Galvanic  Chair  or  belt  for  $5,  made  to  order. 

N.  B. — It  is  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  Dr.  Kix.ne-s  Machine  is  the  only  One 
arranged  and  constructed,  from  a  full  knowledge,  (from  lonq  expbbiknob  in  practice.)  of  what  is 
essential  in  the  Machine  to  its  success  in  use;  and  his  Book  of  Directions  is  the  only  one  ever 
published  by  a  Physician  of  matured  experience  in  that  particular  department;  and  it  is  by  this 
aid  of  the  Book  that  makes  the  Machine  availably  useful  to  Physician  or  common  citizen. 

Dr.  KiNNB  would  here  state,  that  he  continues  his  business  in  his  department  of  Special  Prac- 
tice in  the  treatment  of  all  the  DEFORifrnES  of  the  Person  and  Limbs. 

All  forms  of  Scrofulous  Diseases,  Nkrvous  and  Rheumatic  Complaints — will  cure  Hernia  in  all 
recent  and  curable  ca«es;  will  introduce  Artificial  Palates  to  restore  the  Voice,  in  cases  of  Cleft 
Palate.    Contracted  Muscles  treated,  and  stiff,  but  not  anchj^losed  Joints,  rendered  useful. 

Will  apply  Medical  Magnetism  for  those  that  need  it — for  Physician^  and  their  patients,  at  hii 
office,  or  at  their  residence. 

Office^  No.  16  Bond  Street,  New  York 

MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION 

of  Morbid  Tissues  and  Secretions. 

THE  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  those  members  of  the  medical  profession  whose  occu- 
pation deprives  them  of  the  leisure  required  for  the  purpose,  in  making  such  microscopical 
and  chemical  examinations  of  diseased  SECRETIONS,  TUMORS,  etc.,  as  are  often  required  for 
the  proper  recognition  and  treatment  of  diseases. 

Fee  from  $5  to  $25,  including  a  minute  of  chemical  analysis  and  drawing  of  microscopical 
appearances — the  patient  being  expected  to  pay  the  fee. 
Instruction  given  in  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  practical  medicine  and  lurgery. 

J.  W.  S.  GOUL.EY,  M.D., 

late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Vermont  Medioal  College;  Lecturer  on  Microscopical  Anatomy. 
August,  1867.  No.  T*  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

NO  T  I  C  E. 


The  subscriber  having  removed  from  399  Broadway,  comer  of  Walker  Street, 
all  orders,  in  future,  for  his  Preparations,  are  to  be  addressed  to 

THOMAS  T.  GREEN, 

Apotukcart, 
862  Broadway,  comer  of  14th  Street, 

UNION  PLACE  HOTEL. 
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OFFICES    OF 

Palmer's  Patent  Leg  and  Mechanical  Surgery, 

No.  378  Broadway,  IV.  Y., 
376  Ohesnut  St.,  Fhila.,  dL  IQ  CIreen  ftt.,  Boston. 

A    CARD. 

T  the  urgent  request  of  the  principal  sargeons,  physicians,  and  oar 

__  _  ^  numerous  patrons  in  Boston,  and  various  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
reluctantly  been  iuduced  to  reliuquish  the  manufacture  of  Artificial  Legs  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  to  open  an  office  and  manufactory  at  19  Green  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  We 
have  now  three  institutions,  to  wit :— at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  this  branch  of  Surgical  art;  where  we  can  favor  City,  Hospital, 
and  Country  I'atients.  of  every  class  and  condition,  to  the  fulU  st  e:(tent,  and  with  the 
most  pleasing  success,  with  artificial  limbs  that  are  perfectly  natural  in  their  appear- 
ance, easy  and  eminently  serviceable  in  their  operations;  that  disguise  mo%>t  perfectly 
the  natural  loss,  and  are  truly  eccnotnical.  Mr.  Palmer's  Artificial  Leg  is  without  an 
important  rival,  either  in  Eumpe  or  America,  and  is  worn  by  nearly  three  thousand 
persons  with  astonishing  success,  upward  of  five  hundred  of  whom  are  ladies;  and  foe 
nave  thirty  individuals  each  walking  upon  ttoo  Artificial  Legs, 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  enterprise  we  have  associated  with  us  an  experienced  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  who  considers  well  and  discreetly  the  anatomical  features,  the 
physiological  and  pathological  condition  of  the  mutilated  member  so  attentively,  that 
both  surgeons  and  their  patients  may  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  our  ability  aud 
care  to  treat  successfully  and  satisfactorily  the  worst  forms  and  conditions  of  mutilated 
limbs. 

We  have  thus  far  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  every  improvement  and  homanitary 
effort  of  the  operating  surgeon  to  save  every  portion  of  limb  that  is  possible,  in  con- 
structing the  most  useful  and  beautiful  appliance  for  the  parts  made  by  Chopart^s  oper- 
ation at  the  Foot;  by  Symes'  operation  at  the  Ankle  and  Knee  Joints;  and  for  every 
portion  of  limb,  of  the  Leg,  or  Thigh. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  mechanism  of  this  limb,  our 
mutilated  patients  are  most  signally  lavored  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  superior  benefits 
which  science  and  art  afford,  and  which  have  not,  hitherto,  been  associated  in  the 
practice  of  this  branch  of  Surgery.  Until  recently,  and  in  connection  with  this  inven- 
tion, the  patient,  after  submitting  to  a  most  painful  and  humiliating  mutilation,  has 
been  committed  to  the  care  and  operations  of  some  common  artisan— who,  being  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  amputated  limb— as  also  of  tbe 
demands  of  nature,  and  alike  regardless  of  tbe  wounded  spirit  of  his  patron,  has  pro- 
ceeded to  add  misfortune  to  misfortune,  aud  heap  humiliation  upon  humiliation ! 

The  science  and  art  which  have  distinguished  our  operations,  and  given  them  a  tri- 
umphant and  happy  success,  we  are  pleased  to  know,  have  been  generou^sly  appreciated 
and  accredited  by  the  most  prominent  surgeons  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  our 
numerous  patrons,  and  the  intelligent  communitv  \vl  general.  In  Ericbsen's  new  and 
popular  work  on  Operative  Surgery  (London),  this  limb  has  been  honorably  noticed  as 
follows,  to  wit :— ••  The  most  perfect  of  all  the  Artificial  Legs  we  now  possess,  is  the 
one  invented  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Palmer.  This  invention  received  the  Prize  Medal  at  the 
World's  Exhibition  of  1861.  It  merits  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Surgeon."  In 
Vblpbau's  distinguished  work  on  Surgery,  with  notes  and  observations  by  Valkxtini 
MoTT,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery,  and  additions  by  George  C  Blackman,  MD.,  Prof,  of 
Surgery,  is  the  following  extract,  to  wit :— "  The  Artificial  Leg  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Palmer  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  most  prominent  surgeons  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  this 
country.  This  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  American  ingenuity." 
These  limbs  are  very  durable,  yet  light,  the  average  weight  being  four  pounds.  They 
are  applied  to  the  teuderest  and  shortest  stumps  with  entire  success.  The  leg  is  finely 
ventilated.  In  this  country,  it  has  been  exhibited  thirty-five  times,  and  in  every  in- 
stance received  the  award  of  the  highest  or  first  premium.  The  patient  is  enabled  to 
walk  immediately  upon  its  application,  with  remarkable  ease,  comfort,  and  naturalness. 

Pamphlets,  contaming  valuable  information  and  numerous  authorized  befebencbs, 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply  to  Palmer  &  Co. 
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REPORT. 


The  terms  of  the  question  thus  submitted  to  the  undersigned, 
very  clearly  imply — 

1st.  That  the  mortality  of  infancy,  especially  in  large  cities,  has 
reached  an  eocterU  of  magnitude  which  demands  inquiry  into  its 
causes  and  remedies  by  the  medical  profession. 

2d.  That  infant  mortality  in  large  cities  is  increasing  to  a  degree 
which  renders  it  important  that  the  sources  of  such  increase  should 
be  sought  by  diligent  investigation. 

8d.  That  the  means  of  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  mortality 
among  infants  and  children  of  tender  age,  while  their  discovery  and 
adoption  would  greatly  subserve  the  interests  of  humanity,  would 
at  the  same  time  redound  to  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  contribute  to  the  public  welfare. 

Upon  each  of  these  topics,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
remark  very  briefly,  by  presenting  observations  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter, derived  from  experience  and  observation,  together  with  such 
inferences  as  may  be  legitimately  deduced  therefrom.  The  presen- 
tation of  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  foreign  from  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper,  as  this  alone  would  extend  beyond  the  limits 
we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves.  For  the  same  reason,  we  omit 
any  extensive  introduction  of  statistical  and  numerical  tables,  lest 
these  should  derogate  from  our  design  to  render  the  effort  suggestive 
and  practical,  capable  of  elaboration  and  amplification  hereafter  by 
others. 

First.  By  "infant  mortality"  we  understand  the  mortality  of  child' 
hood^  or,  in  other  words,  that  fearful  item  in  our  official  bills  of  mor- 
tality and  reports  of  interments,  which  records  the  appalling  fiict 
that  nearly  one-halp  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths^  especially  in 
large  cities,  occur  in  infency,  and  before  the  subjects  have  reached 
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iAiQ  fifth  anniversary  of  their  birth.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  as  will 
appear  by  the  accompanying  statistical  table,  the  whole  mortality 
of  the  last  half  century  amounted  to  863,242  (including  the  still- 
born) while  the  number  of  deaths  under  5  years  of  age  are  shown  by 
the  same  table  to  have  been  176,043,  which  is  nearly  49  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  mortality  of  the  city,  and  this  for  50  consecutive  years. 
As  in  New  York,  so  in  other  large  cities,  the  proportion  of  infant 
mortality  will  be  found  to  vary  inconsiderably  if  at  all,  so  that  it 
may  be  safely  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  population  enumerated 
in  the  census  die  before  the  age  of  five  years;  and  hence  the  annual 
infant  mortality  includes  little  short  of  a  moiety  of  the  human  race^ 
unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  greater  in  our  large  cities  than  through 
the  country  and  through  the  world.    But  of  this  hereafter. 

Of  the  fearful  increase  of  infant  mortality  in  New  York,  regard- 
ing this  as  a  type  of  other  cities,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  same 
statistical  table.  In  the  year  1853,  the  deaths  under  5  years  num- 
bered 12,963,  while  in  1843  only  4588  such  deaths  occurred,  show- 
ing the  appalling  increase  of  8375  within  10  years,  which  is  vastly 
beyond  the  proportional  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city  during 
the  decennial  period,  as  shown  by  the  census.  Moreover,  this  in- 
creased infant  mortality  in  1853  as  compared  with  1843,  is  in  a  ratio 
very  fer  beyond  that  of  the  aggregate  of  the  deaths  in  persons  of 
all  ages,  in  each  of  these  years  respectively,  found  in  the  same  table. 
The  deaths  under  5  years  in  1853  were  12,963,  while  the  deaths  of 
all  others  in  the  city  of  every  age  numbered  only  9739 ;  so  that  the 
infant  m^tality  exceeded  all  the  other  interments  for  that  year  by 
3224!  This  single  &ct  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  the  importance 
of  the  subject  of  infant  mortality  in  view  of  its  frightful  extent,  and 
its  alarming  increase  within  10  years.  In  1843,  the  infant  mor- 
tality exceeded  the  half  of  the  aggregate  mortality  of  the  city  by 
only  a  few  hundreds;  but  in  1853,  the  excess  over  one-half  the  en- 
tire number  of  interments  of  all  ages  in  the  city  reaches  as  many 
thousands. 

These  particular  years  have  been  selected  only  because  the  semi- 
centennial table  from  which  we  quote  includes  the  50  years  ending 
in  1853,  and  because  it  was  only  in  1843  that  the  City  Inspector 
was  by  law  empowered  to  record  all  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  city, 
irrespective  of  the  place  of  their  interment,  and  hence  from  this  latter 
date  he  vouches  for  the  reliability  of  the  table.  The  mortality  for 
1854,  '55,  and  '56  is  appended  for  comparison,  thus  bringing  our 
data  down  to  the  present  year.    Other  corroborative  tables,  as  those 
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of  Drs.  Emerson  and  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Lee  and  others, 
may  be  found  in  the  books,  and  are  too  familiar  to  the  profession 
to  be  reproduced  here.  They  all  show  the  enormous  extent  of 
infant  mortality,  and  its  amazing  increase,  the  latter  being  a  fact 
peculiar  to  our  American  cities,  for  in  the  great  cities  of  the  old 
world  the  mortality  of  infancy  has  been  annually  diminishing  for 
many  years. 

This  single  fact  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  the  vast  importance 
of  our  inquiry.  Why  should  infant  mortality  in  American  cities 
be  greater  than  even  in  Paris !  8  per  cent,  above  Glasgow,  10  per 
cent,  above  Liverpool,  and  nearly  18  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
London?  Why  should  it  be  increasing  here  and  diminishing  there? 
And  this  too  when  statistics  abundantly  show  the  mean  duration  of 
human  life  to  be  greater  by  3 J  per  cent,  in  our  American  cities 
taken  collectively  than  in  the  cities  of  Europe?  Whether  we  shall 
be  able  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  this  remarkable  disparity  or 
not,  by  demonstrating  that  there  are  other  sources  and  causes  exist- 
ing and  operating  here  than  in  transatlantic  countries,  the  fact 
remains  that  infant  mortality  has  attained  gigantic  proportions 
among  us,  and  is  increasing  with  amazing  rapidity;  and  this  too 
when  the  general  salubrity  of  our  climate,  and  the  facilities  for  sus- 
taining and  preserving  life  with  us,  are  superior  to  those  possessed 
by  any  country  on  the  globe. 

Having  thus  succinctly  shown  the  extent  and  the  increase  of  infant 
mortality  in  the  largest  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  and  hence  inferred 
a  similar  state  of  facts  elsewhere ;  it  will  now  be  in  place  to  inquire 
after  the  causes  of  such  extent,  and  to  seek  for  the  sources  of  such 
increase.  We  pause  however  to  premise,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
hereafter  apparent,  that  we  include  among  the  infant  mortality  all 
those  recorded  interments  marked  as  stillborn  and  premature  births, 
the  extent  of  which,  and  especially  their  amazing  increase,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  revolting  and  yet  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  our  inquiry,  and  one  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out horror.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  say,  that  during  the  last 
50  years,  this  New  York  table  reports  no  less  than  24,164  among 
the  stillborn  and  premature  birth  interments.  And  while  in  1843 
only  760  of  this  class  were  recorded,  in  1853  no  less  than  1930  are 
reported — an  increase  of  1170,  which  is  nearly  140  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease within  ten  years  I 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  "  stillborn  and  premature  birth" 
interments  number  equal  to  one-ffth  of  the  entire  infant  mortality 
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of  the  last  lialf  century,  and  hence  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
any  estimate  made  upon  this  subject.  Apart,  however,  from  their 
numbers,  they  must  be  included  for  another  and  a  weightier  reason, 
since  the  causes  of  mortality  among  children  of  tender  age  are,  in 
a  multitude  of  cases,  to  be  found  only  by  extending  our  inquiries 
to  their  intra-uterine  life,  and  the  physiological  state  of  the  parents, 
but  especially  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mothers,  their  hygienic 
and  moral  habits,  and  circumstances.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  viability  of  the  infant  after  birth,  and  its  tenacity  of 
life,  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  condition,  circumstances,  habits, 
and  health  of  the  parents,  particularly  those  of  the  mothers,  during 
every  period  of  pregnancy.  And  hence  pathological  and  demoral- 
izing agencies,  operating  upon  parents  in  reproduction  and  during 
utero-gestation,  are  often  the  sources  of  "premature  birth  and  still- 
bom"  cases,  but  not  less  the  cause  of  early  death  in  their  offspring 
after  birth,  and  resulting  in  a  vast  proportion  of  the  infant  mortality 
so  sadly  and  universally  deplored.  These  considerations  may  suffice 
to  justify  our  plea  for  including  the  stillborn  interments  among  the 
victims  of  infant  mortality. 

In  contemplating  this  subject,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  inestimable  jewel  of  life  is  given  by  the  Creator  to  such 
myriads  of  our  race,  with  the  design  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  receive  this  boon  are  destined,  in  the  Divine  plan,  to  perish 
during  their  foetal  or  infantile  existence,  and  that  he  has  left  us 
without  any  remedy  to  avert  so  terrific  a  catastrophe.  Indeed, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  wonderful  viability,  and  mysterious 
tenacity  of  life  which  characterizes  infentile  existence,  both  intra 
and  extra-uterine  being,  we  should  infer  the  contrary;  and  believe 
that  the  benevolent  Father  of  all  has  other  and  wiser  and  better 
designs  towards  our  race,  purposes  which  are  perverted  or  defeated 
by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  whereby  the  children 
whom  God  has  given  us  as  a  blessing,  become  a  curse  by  our  early 
bereavement,  and  they  perish  prematurely,  the  victims  of  our  igno- 
rance, our  misfortunes,  our  follies,  or  our  crimes.  Let  us  then  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  infant  mortality,  and  inquire 
why  it  is,  that  more  than  half  the  children  born  in  our  large  cities 
are  numbered  with  the  dead  at  their  very  entrance  into  life.  Ee- 
nouncing  the  idea  of  irrevocable  fate  as  the  source  of  this  fatality, 
let  us  seek  for  its  source  in  our  own  public  and  private  disregard 
or  trespass  of  the  laws  of  health  and  life,  both  in  relation  to  our- 
selves and  our  children. 
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First,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  cases  of  "  stillborn  and  premature 
birth,"  which  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  infant  mortality. 
The  causes  of  these  are  well  understood  by  the  profession,  when 
occurring  from  hereditary  and  constitutional  vitiation  of  blood  in 
either  parent,  from  contingent  morbid  agents  acting  upon  the  body 
or  mind  of  the  mother,  and  from  incidental  or  accidental  events 
occurring  during  pregnancy  and  parturition.  But  it  is  equally  well 
known  to  all. medical  men,  that  from  all  these  causes  combined, 
such  cases  are  rare  compared  with  the  number  of  births  under  pro- 
fessional management ;  and  moreover  that  they  bear  no  proportion 
whatever  to  the  astonishing  records  of  the  interments  from  this  cause. 
Let  any  man  compare  the  stillborn  cases  with  the  numbers  of  living 
children  born  in  any  of  our  hospitals  or  asylums  for  lying-in  women 
— and  these  mothers  are  often  the  most  unfavorable  cases  of  mater- 
nity— and  he  will  discover  how  rare  are  the  stillborn  or  premature 
cases.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  their  extent  and  increase  in  va- 
rious classes  of  society  are  due  to  other  causes.  Without  entering 
into  any  unnecessary  detail  upon  this  delicate  and  ungracious  topic, 
it  may  suffice  to  allude  only  to  the  ghastly  crime  of  abortionism, 
which  has  become  a  murderous  trade  in  many  of  our  large  cities, 
tolerated,  connived  at,  and  even  protected  by  corrupt  civil  authori- 
ties, and  often  patronized  by  newspapers  whose  proprietors  insert 
conspicuously  the  advertisements  of  these  male  and  female  vam- 
pires, for  a  share  in  the  enormous  profits  of  this  inhuman  traffic  in 
blood  and  life.  These  murderers,  for  such  they  are,  are  well  known 
to  the  police  authorities;  their  names,  residences,  and  even  their 
guilty  customers  and  victims  are  no  secret  to  the  authorities ;  they 
have  their  boxes  at  the  post-office,  loaded  down  with  their  corre- 
spondence and  fees;  take  their  seats  at  the  opera;  promenade  our 
fashionable  thoroughfares,  and  drive  their  splendid  equipages  upon 
our  avenues  in  proud  magnificence,  while  the  "  blood  of  the  slaugh- 
tered innocents"  is  crying  against  them  for  vengeance. 

Fidelity  to  the  truth  constrains  this  allusion  to  a  topic  which  else 
it  were  "a  shame  even  to  name;"  but  the  worst  is  yet  untold. 
There  are  fathers  who  employ  and  pay  these  wretches,  and,  alas ! 
there  are  mothers  who  become  their  victims,  and  voluntarily  sacri- 
fice their  unborn  infants,  and  hazard  their  own  lives  in  the  criminal 
process.  Would  that  it  were  only  the  profligate,  or  even  the  un 
fortunate  of  their  sex,  whose  guilty  fear  or  shame  thus  seeks  to  hid< 
the  evidence  of  illicit  amours.  But  the  proof  is  overwhelming 
and  everywhere  known  to  the  profession,  that  even  the  married,  to 
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postpone  the  cares  of  a  family,  the  perils  of  parturition,  the  priva- 
tions and  duties  of  maternity,  and  sometimes  in  view  of  the  pecu- 
niary burdens  they  apprehend  as  intolerable,  consent  to  the  use  of 
drugs,  and  even  the  employment  of  instrumental  and  other  means, 
to  arrest  early  pregnancy,  and  to  produce  premature  delivery,  per- 
.  suading  themselves  into  the  vulgar  fallacy  that  there  is  no  life 
before  quickening,  and  that  early  abortionism  is  therefore  less  than 
murder.  That  such  means  are  often  used  unsuccessfully,  and  are 
thus  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  medical  men  in  time  to  repair 
and  prevent  the  mischief,  is  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  nature  in  pre- 
serving the  viability  of  the  infant  even  under  adverse  circumstances. 
But  that  such  often  succeed,  always  by  jeoparding,  and  sometimes 
by  destroying  their  own  lives,  is  notorious.  And  that  very  many 
"  premature  births  and  stillborn  children"  are  the  result  of  mis- 
chiefs inflicted  upon  mother  or  child  or  both,  by  awkward  or  un- 
skilful attempts  at  abortionism,  can  neither  be  denied  nor  doubted. 
It  is  humiliating  thus  to  record  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  an 
evil  scarcely  known  to  the  generation  of  our  fathers.  The  object 
of  the  institution  of  marriage,  viz.,  the  birth  and  nurture  of  off- 
spring, the  sacredness  of  the  family  relation,  and  all  the  sanctions 
of  virtuous  love  in  the  conjugal  and  parental  relation,  seem  to  be 
ignored  in  these  degenerate  days,  and  need  to  be  revived  in  the 
public  creed  and  practice.  It  adds  to  the  melancholy  aspect  of  this 
subject  when  we  record  our  conviction,  that  not  merely  the  still- 
born, but  much  of  the  mortality  of  early  infancy,  results  from  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  mother  and  child  by  the  unnatural  and  un- 
successful attempts  made  to  prevent  conception,  and  during  preg- 
nancy to  procure  abortion.  The  same  effect  is  produced  in  other 
cases,  without  any  criminal  intent,  by  drugging  or  "  doctoring" 
women  in  various  ways,  while  pregnant,  under  the  real  or  imagin- 
ary ailments  to  which  they  are  subject,  or  to  "  prepare  them  for  an 
easy  confinement."  All  such  prescribers  are  either  knaves  or 
fools,  and  should  be  shunned  by  such  patients  for  their  own  safety. 
Pregnancy  is  not  a  disease  per  se,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  healthy 
mother,  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  medication.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  many  children  are  destroyed  both  before  and  after 
birth  by  the  practice  of  drugging  the  mother,  which  so  reprehen- 
sibly  prevails  among  various  classes  of  the  community. 

By  the  table  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  mortality  of  infants 
under  1  year  old,  greatly  exceeds  that  occurring  between  1  and  5 
years  of  age;  while  the  mortality  under  2  years  is  nearly  four  times 
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that  between  2  and  5  years.  Moreover,  the  number  of  children 
who  die  under  5  years  of  age,  is  greater  than  the  whole  mortality 
between  5  and  60  years  of  age  1  Hence  the  perils  of  life  during  the 
five  years  of  infancy  are  greater  than  during  \\iq  fifty  five  years  sub- 
sequent to  that  age.  That  this  horrible  fatality  is  a  necessary  evil, 
we  should  be  slow  to  admit. 

lHhQ  first  year  of  infancy,  as  we  have  seen,  exhibits  the  most  ap- 
palling waste  of  life,  being  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  mortality  of 
our  whole  city  population  of  all  ages  and  from  all  causes.  The 
dangers  to  life  attendant  upon  early  infancy,  and  especially  during 
the  first  year,  are  well  understood  by  the  profession  and  the  public; 
these  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  viz : — 

1.  Defective  vitality  at  birth,  hereditarily  transmitted  from  one 
or  both  parents,  whereby  the  infant  is  not  viable,  and  perishes  from 
inanition ;  nutrition  and  development  being  physically  impossible. 
These  are  reported  in  the  bills  of  interments  as  cases  of  marasmus, 
tabes  mesenterica,  consumption,  &c. 

2.  Mismanagement  of  infancy,  by  parents,  nurses,  or  doctors,  in 
feeding  and  physicking  the  newly  born;  depriving  them  of  the 
nutriment  simultaneously  flowing  into  the  mother's  breast,  as  na- 
ture's only  and  all-sufficient  supply  for  nutrition  and  development, 
and  substituting  therefor  the  thousand  slops,  teas,  and  drugs  which 
officious  grannies,  of  both  genders,  are  wont  to  prepare  and  admi- 
nister. It  may  safely  be  computed  that  a  moiety  of  the  mortality 
among  infants  of  days,  is  the  direct  result  of  spooning  into  the 
stomachs  of  new-born  children  some  of  the  worst  simples  and  com- 
pounds which  they  will  ever  taste  through  life,  in  case  they  survive 
the  infliction.  Not  merely  molasses,  or  sugar  and  water,  catnip  tea, 
olive  or  castor  oil,  goose-grease,  spoon  victuals,  and  the  like,  but 
salt  and  water,  soot  tea,  gin  sling,  and  even  urine^  are  incontinently 
forced  into  the  infant's  throat  before  it  has  known  an  hour  of  life. 
Thousands  thus  perish  in  early  infancy,  their  deaths  being  ascribed 
variously  to  colic,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  or  convulsions, 
though  oftener  produced  by  drugging  for  the  relief  of  symptoms 
which  the  mother's  earliest  milk  would  have  prevented  or  cured ; 
life  being  sacrificed  by  soothing  syrup,  Godfrey's  cordial,  Jayne's 
carminative,  or  some  other  vile  mixture  of  molasses  and  water,  with 
opium  and  brandy.  These  sleeping  draughts  and  anodyne  nos- 
trums are  more  deadly  poisons  to  budding  life  than  all  the  diseases 
of  infantile  existence;  and  to  these  a  very  large  proportion  of  in- 
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fent  mortality  is  justly  to  be  ascribed,  for'' whole  hecatombs  of  vic- 
tims are  thus  poisoned  out  of  life,  in  the  very  dawn  of  their  being. 

S.  The  ratio  of  infant  mortality  in  large  cities  is  conceded  to  be 
much  greater  than  in  country  towns  or  rural  districts,  and  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  former  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  births  take 
place  in  the  abodes  of  the  indigent,  which,  if  not  in  garrets  or  cel- 
lars, or  shanties,  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  supply  of  light,  pure  air, 
free  ventilation,  cleanliness,  clothing,  fuel,  and  wholesome  food,  so 
necessary  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  the  mothers,  not  less 
than  their  oflFspring,  whose  vitality  is  henceforth  to  be  derived  from 
the  maternal  bosom  in  the  milk,  whose  quality  depends  on  the 
blood  which  circulates  in  her  veins.  Multitudes  of  infents  born 
under  these  adverse  circumstances  of  atmospheric  contamination, 
perish  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  for  lack  of  pure  air ;  and  instead 
of  marvelling  at  the  extent  and  increase  of  fatality  among  such,  we 
might  rather  wonder  that  any  survive. 

4.  How  much  of  the  infant  mortality  in  large  cities,  and  its 
alarming  increase,  is  the  legitimate  result  of  quackery  in  some  one 
of  its  varied  forms,  to  which  sick  children  are  subjected,  may  be 
difficult  even  to  conjecture.  That  "  false  theories  in  medicine  have 
slain  more  of  our  race  than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined," 
has  been  affirmed  by  high  authority.  It  is  sustained  by  historic 
evidence.  Nor  have  these  medical  heresies,  the  oflfepring  of  igno- 
rance, presumption,  superstition,  and  avarice  ever  been  more  rife, 
especially  in  large  cities,  than  they  have  been  of  late  years,  and  still 
continue.  Every  phase  of  quackery  is  characterized  by  an  over- 
weening faith  in  drugs,  and  a  delusive  confidence  in  specifics,  inspired 
by  the  brazen  effrontery  of  the  charlatans  who  "  by  this  craft  have 
their  gains,"  and  who  employ  themselves  in  encouraging  the  people 
to  become,  with  the  aid  of  their  new  system  of  drugging,  "  every 
one  his  own  doctor."  Multitudes  fall  into  this  snare,  and  by  the 
purchase  of  a  box  of  specifics,  and  a  book  of  instructions,  are 
assured  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  remedies  adapted  to  all  the 
diseases  to  which  "  our  flesh  is  heir."  The  popular  mind  is  indoc- 
trinated by  these  quacks  into  the  belief,  that  in  all  ordinary  dis- 
eases they  may  confide  in  these  specifics,  especially 'for  infantile  dia" 
eases.  And  that  thousands  are  annually  added  to  our  infant  mor- 
tality by  diseases  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  healing  art,  the 
early  periods  of  curability  being  lost,  in  these  experiments  of  igno- 
rance by  credulous  parents  and  pretended  physicians,  is  notorious 
in  every  city.    So  true  it  is  in  this  connection,  that  "for  want  of 
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timely  aid,  millions  liave  died  of  medicable  wounds ;"  nor  is  it  less 
true,  that  by  injudicious  and  misguided  interference  with  drugs,  by 
the  ignorance  of  mothers,  nurses,  and  doctors,  our  infant  mortality 
is  immeasurably  augmented. 

It  remains,  however,  now  to  allude  to  the  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  early  mortality  among  the  depraved  and  vicious  families 
who  abound  in  large  cities,  which  results  from  the  transmission  of 
the  hereditary  poisons  of  either  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  or  syphilitic 
disease,  from  one  or  both  parents  to  their  offspring,  whereby  their 
young  blood  is  fatally  tainted  with  constitutional  maladies,  extend- 
ing to  the  second,  and  eVen  the  third  generation.  The  "  parents 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 
That  multitudes  of  children  thus  perish  early  from  diseases  which 
descend  from  their  parents,  constituting  a  fatal  inheritance  of  poi- 
soned blood,  is  a  fact  as  demonstrable  as  any  other  in  human 
pathology.  Hence  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  in  any  inquiry  after  the 
sources  of  the  extent  and  increase  of  infant  mortality  in  large  cities. 

The  extent,  increase,  and  sources  of  infant  mortality  having  been 
thus  briefly  considered,  our  next  inquiry  is  into  the  means  of  its 
diminution,  a  task  infinitely  more  diflBcult,  and  still  more  important. 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  deplorable  and  desolating  scourge  in 
our  large  cities?  To  this  inquiry  we  now  address  ourselves,  and 
in  view  of  the  sources  of  this  waste  of  human  life  already  enume- 
rated, it  must  be  obvious  that  a  radical  revolution  in  the  public 
creed  and  practice,  a  thorough  reform  in  the  opinions,  habits,  and 
conditions  of  the  masses  of  our  city  population,  are  indispensable  to 
any  diminution,  either  of  the  extent  or  increase  of  our  infant  mor- 
tality. 

For  obvious  reasons,  we  begin  our  remedial  means  by  alluding 
to  the  physical  health  and  moral  habits  of  the  parents,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  primary  root  of  the  evil  in  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  cases.  To  increase  and  multiply  the  race  was  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  Creator  in  ordaining  marriage ;  and  in  negotiating 
every  such  alliance,  both  of  the  sexes  should  be  impressed  with  the 
possibility  and  even  probability  of  offspring.  The  physical  health 
of  both  parties  in  every  marriage  contract  should  hence  be  regarded 
by  each  in  anticipation  of  this  result,  and  as  equally  important 
with  the  moral  habits,  on  this  account.  And  as  marriage  is  a  civil 
contract,  the  fruits  of  which  vastly  concern  the  public  welfare, 
bearing  as  they  do  upon  the  present  and  the  future  generation,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  every  civilized  and  Christian  country, 
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to  surround  marriage  with  all  the  sanctions  of  law,  and  to  protect 
the  unborn  fruits  of  such  alliances  from  premature  destruction  by 
statutory  enactments.  These  should  be  such  as  enlightened  science 
and  philanthropy  suggest,  and  should  be  encouraged  and  enforced 
by  the  united  power  of  religion  and  law. 

1.  No  marriage  should  be  permitted  between  parties,  until  the 
physical  health  of  both  has  been  subjected  to  professional  scrutiny. 
And  such  alliances  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  to  those  of  either 
sex,  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  diseases  which  are  known  to  be 
hereditary  or  transmissible  to  offspring,  or  such  as  are  fatal  to 
infentile  existence.  Celibacy  should  be  required  by  statute  of  all 
consumptive,  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  gouty,  insane,  intemperate,  and 
especially  syphilitic  individuals  of  either  sex,  and  this,  for  grave 
reasons  of  state,  which  concern  the  public  weal.  Nor  will  any 
course,  short  of  such  legal  prohibition  of  marriage,  adequately 
correct  the  evil  of  that  large  proportion  of  infant  mortality  thus 
engendered. 

2.  To  remove  the  temptations  to  the  unnatural  crime  of  abortion- 
ism,  and  prevent  the  abandonment  and  cruel  murder  of  unborn 
and  newly -bom  infants,  among  the  vicious  and  depraved  portion  of 
our  population,  for  purposes  of  concealment,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
illegitimate  oflfepring  of  shame,  foundling  hospitals  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  in  all  our  large  cities,  for  the  reception  of 
infants,  and  the  concealment  of  the  shame  of  unhallowed  mothers, 
and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  infant  innocents,  who 
are  doomed  to  abandonment  by  the  guilty  authors  of  their  being. 
These  charities,  wisely  conducted,  would  diminish  the  stillborn  and 
premature  birth  interments,  in  all  our  large  cities,  by  a  moiety  at 
least ;  while  they  would  almost  annihilate  the  plea  of  necessity, 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  horrible  trade  of  abortionism,  and  thus  lessen 
the  number  of  its  victims.  Lying-in  asylums,  for  expectant  mothers, 
irrespective  of  character,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  in  which 
such  might  conceal  their  shame,  and  then  "  go  and  sin  no  more," 
are  equally  called  for,  to  prevent  the  double  suicide,  so  often  resorted 
to,  by  such;  while  diminishing  the  extent  and  increase  of  in&nt 
mortality,  the  foundling  hospitals  being  made  open  to  them  aU. 

S.  The  "  poor  we  always  have  with  us,"  by  a  sacred  legacy  from  the 
<K)mmon  Father  of  us  all,  and  hence,  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
caring  for  such  is  recognized  in  every  Christian  community.  But 
we  have  seen  that  among  the  suffering  poor  in  our  large  cities,  a 
fearful  ratio  of  our  infant  mortality  is  found;  and  chiefly  among 
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the  thousands  of  families,  unreached  by  any  of  our  public  charities. 
The  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  population,  are  for  the 
most  part  in  narrow,  contracted  alleys,  filthy  courts,  or  underground 
cellars ;  or,  at  best,  in  what  are  called  tenant-houses,  in  the  miserable 
apartments  of  which,  thousands  of  families,  each  cook,  eat,  and 
sleep  in  a  single  room,  without  the  light,  ventilation,  or  cleanliness 
essential  to  the  life  of  either  parents  or  children.  Under  such  ad- 
verse circumstances,  often  destitute  of  wholesome  food,  comfortable 
clothing,  or  necessary  fuel,  the  children  of  such  families  sicken, 
pine  away,  and  die,  prematurely,  to  an  extent  wholly  unappreciated 
by  the  public,  and  unrelieved  by  the  philanthropy  of  either  the 
church  or  the  State.  Nor  will  this  increasing  source  of  our  infant 
mortality  be  arrested,  until  the  civil  authorities  shall,  by  public  law, 
require  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  poor,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  health  and  life ;  and  until,  in  all  our  cities,  there  shall 
be  a  sanitary  medical  police,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  enforce  such 
laws.  No  medical  treatment  can,  by  possibility,  arrest  diseases,  or 
diminish  their  fatality,  while  the  victims  are  found  in  the  squalid 
and.  filthy  abodes  of  the  indigent,  from  which  pure  air,  and  often  the 
light  of  heaven,  are  excluded,  as  among  the  wretched  multitudes  of 
our  "cellar  population,"  who  furnish  annually  so  large  a  share  of 
our  infant  mortality. 

4.  The  erection  and  endowment  of  hospitals  for  sick  children 
are  an  imperative  want  in  all  our  large  cities,  demanded  alike  by 
philanthropy  and  the  public  welfare,  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
who  thus  only  can  be  removed  from  the  fatal  atmosphere  of  their 
homes,  by  which  their  diseases  are  engendered,  and  within  which 
their  recovery  is  impossible.  And  as  each  of  such  habitations  of 
the  poor  becomes,  for  lack  of  air,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness,  a 
centre  of  disease  among  its  inmates,  so,  also,  is  it  a  nucleus,  whence 
its  atmospheric  poison  radiates  through  the  neighborhood,  infecting, 
by  a  physical  necessity,  the  whole  vicinity.  It  is  thus  that  endemics 
become  epidemics,  and  a  filthy  tenant-house  is  the  source  of  pesti- 
lence, infecting  the  section  in  which  it  is  located,  and  often  sweeping 
over  a  wide  space,  or  including  a  city  in  its  ravages.  Hence,  if  the 
public  authorities  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  let  them 
be  moved  by  their  fears ;  and  let  children's  hospitals  be  founded, 
for  the  reception  of  the  squalid  oflfepring  of  the  indigent,  as  a  mea- 
sure demanded  by  considerations  of  the  public  economy  and  public 
safety. 

5.  Infent  mortality,  in  large  cities,  in  a  great  multitude  of  ex- 
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amples,  whicli  no  man  can  number,  is  caused  by  the  impure  and 
adulterated  milk,  and  otlier  unwholesome  articles  of  food,  which 
are  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  Our  profession  has  ever  and 
anon  sought  to  arouse  public  attention  to  this  important  subject^ 
but  in  vain.  Distilleries  in  or  near  large  cities  would  be  an  intolera- 
ble nuisance  and  curse,  apart  from  the  mischiefs  of  their  manufac- 
ture of  alcoholic  drinks,  in  view  of  the  single  fact,  that,  wherever 
they  exist,  their  slops  will  furnish  the  cheapest  food  for  cows,  the 
milk  from  which  is  more  pernicious  and  fatal  to  infant  health  and 
life  than  alcohol  itself  to  adults ;  poisoning  the  very  fountains  of 
life.  So  long  as  distilleries  are  tolerated  in  cities,  cow  stables  will 
be  their  appendages,  and  the  milk,  fraught  with  sickness  and  death, 
will  still  perpetuate  mortality,  especially  among  the  children  of  the 
poor.  All  the  artificial  adulterations  of  milk,  as  by  water  or  chalk, 
&c.,  are  harmless,  nay  laudable,  compared  with  the  poisonous  supply 
obtained  from  cows  fed  on  distillery  slops,  for  to  this  poison  chemis- 
try itself  affords  no  antidote,  since  it  defies  all  analysis  or  synthesis, 
a  poison  sui  generis,  utterly  destructive  both  of  health  and  life. 

The  evils  we  have  deprecated  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  milk 
used  for  the  chief  sustenance  of  infants  are  greatly  enhanced,  by  the 
refusal  or  inability  of  so  many  mothers,  among  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor,  to  nurse  their  children  in  conformity  to  nature's  laws. 
Apart  from  the  moral  reasons  which  have  been  urged  for  this  wise 
provision,  that  every  healthy  mother  should  furnish  from  her  own 
bosom  the  sole  nutriment  for  her  ofispring,  there  are  equally  forci- 
ble reasons  of  a  physical  character.  All  history  and  all  experience 
prove  that  the  attempt  to  rear  infants  by  hand,  even  when  the  most 
urgent  necessity  may  demand  it,  is  always  hazardous,  and  generally 
fetal,  and  this  even  before  dentition  has  commenced.  And  those 
mothers  who,  at  the  dictate  of  fashion  or  ease,  withhold  themselves 
from  the  office  and  duty  of  suckling  their  own  children,  while  their 
own  breasts  yield  nutriment,  and  their  health  is  adequate  to  the  task, 
inflict  upon  themselves  very  great  injury,  while  contributing  to 
swell  the  aggregate  of  infant  mortality.  And,  if  such  be  the  fact, 
whatever  be  the  substitute  for  their  own  milk,  and  however  satisfac- 
tory be  the  qualifications  of  the  wet-nurse  provided ;  how  immea- 
surably is  this  evil  increased,  in  view  of  the  adulterated  or  poisonous 
milk  with  which  so  many  mothers  supply  their  oflspring,  at  the 
tender  period  when  nutrition  and  development  imperatively  re- 
quire the  supply  which  the  maternal  bosom  can  alone  afford.  The 
feebleness  and  atrophy,  so  often  fatal  to  infants,  are  too  frequently 
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the  result  of  the  privation,  and  nothing  but  dire  necessity  should 
ever  remove  any  child  for  nutriment,  to  any  other  fountain  than 
that  which  nature  opens  for  its  supply,  simultaneously  with  its  birth. 
Finally,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  extent  and  increase  of* 
infant  mortality  we  deplore  is  exclusively  among  the  children  of  the 
poor.  The  contrary  must  be  familiar  to  us  all,  and  statistics  could 
readily  be  cited  which  would  render  it  apparent  that  in  the  better 
circumstanced,  and  even  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  our  cities, 
the  instances  are  rare  in  which  the  most  favored  families  succeed  in 
preserving  a  moiety  of  their  children  through  the  perils  of  infancy. 
How  much  of  the  mortality  in  such  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  luxu- 
riant and  efTeminate  modes  of  life  into'  which  mothers,  or  those 
about  to  become  mothers,  are  betrayed  by  the  fashionable  follies  of 
the  times,  it  might  be  difficult  to  compute,  and  as  difficult  to  over- 
estimate. And  that  much,  very  much,  of  serious  and  even  fatal 
in&ntile  disease  is  the  direct  result  of  the  indiscretions  of  nursing 
mothers  whereby  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  milk  are  deterio- 
rated, and  the  health  of  their  children  overthrown,  professional  tes- 
timony might  be  cited  in  abundance.  Errors  in  diet;  late  hours; 
crowded  assemblies;  the  excitements  of  the  opera,  the  theatre,  or 
the  ball-room;  the  transitions  from  high  to  low  temperature;  the 
exposure  to  night  air,  especially  with  insufficient  clothing,  such  as 
exacting  customs  and  fashion  demand ;  are  all  incompatible  with 
the  duties  of  maternity,  especially  during  pregnancy  and  lactation. 
The  privation  of  all  these  by  young  mothers  was  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  in  the  generation  of  our  parents,  and  hence  more  children 
were  reared  to  bless  their  households,  and  the  pleasing  spectacle  of 
a  **  houseful  of  children*'  was  not  then  so  rare  as  it  confessedly  is 
now.  Half  a  score  of  sons  and  daughters  in  a  single  family,  all 
raised  to  adult  life,  and  oflen  surviving  their  parents,  was  so  fre- 
quent an  occurrence  that  the  loss  of  children  by  healthy  parents 
was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  That  it  is  otherwise  now,  does 
not  admit  of  question,  and  for  some  of  the  reasons  we  have  sug- 


It  now  only  remains,  in  view  of  the  extent  and  increase  of  infant 
mortality  in  large  cities  which  we  have  shown  to  exist,  that  our 
profession  and  the  public  should  be  fully  impressed  with  the  facts, 
which  observation  and  experience  will  fully  corroborate,  that  such 
mortality  need  not  and  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  perpetuated. 
And  if,  as  we  respectfully  submit,  the  sources  and  causes  whence 
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the  appalling  fatality  in  infancy  and  cMldhood  have  been  demon 
Btrated  to  flow,  be  such  as  are  removable  by  tbe  instrumentality  oi 
public  and  private  hygiene,  and  the  general  introduction  of  sanitary 
reforms  into  the  popular  creed  and  practice,  then  we  may  legiti- 
mately urge  the  means  and  measures  suggested  for  its  diminution 
as  eminently  worthy  of  consideration  and  regard.  When  we  of 
the  medical  ptofbssion  shall  have  fully  enlightened  the  public  mind 
upon  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  set  forth  the  value  of  pre- 
vention  by  removing  its  causes,  and  the  means  adequate  to  the 
diminution  of  the  evil,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  done 
our  whole  duty  in  relation  to  the  inSant  mortality,  now  so  revolting 
and  so  frightfully  increasing,  in  our  large  cities.  The  public  press 
should  be  enlisted  with  its  almost  omnipotent  voice,  and  the  pulpit 
itself  should  put  forth  its  energies  in  behalf  of  sanitiary  reform.  The 
laws  of  health  and  life  are  of  equal  divine  authority,  and  their  wilful 
violation  as  siniul  and  as  certain  of  retribution,  as  are  the  laws  of 
the  Mosaic  code  or  the  golden  rule  itself.  In  the  behalf  of  the 
myriads  of  ^4n£a.nts  not  a  span  long,''  and  who  are  perishing  in  our 
midst  before  they  "know  their  right  hands  from  their  left,"  and 
whose  young  life  is  wasted  for  lack  of  systematic  and  united  efforts 
to  avert  this  sad  catastrophe,  we  plead  for  inquiry,  exertion,,  and 
public  reform,  in  the  hope  of  wiping  out  this  foul  blot  from  the 
escutcheon  of  our  own  country  and  the  world. 


Table  (f  Mortality  m  the  OUy  cf  New  York,  for  the  50  years  between 
1804  and  1858  inclusivt,     Ghsaified  according  to  age. 


Stillborn  and  prematnre  births 
Of  one  jaar  and  nnder 
Between!  and  2 yearn 


M 

2 

"      6 

K 

6 

"    10 

II 

10 

"    20 

« 

ao 

«    80 

M 

80 

«    40 

If 

40 

"    60 

l< 

60 

"    60 

M 

60 

•«    70 

<C 

70 

«    80 

11 

80 

"    80 

« 

90 

"  100 

Of  100  and  upwards 

Ages  unknown 

Total 


24,164 

78,762 

40,281 

32,896 

14,351 

14,820 

41,740 

41,351 

29,114 

17,948 

12,879 

8,278 

3,769 

813 

105 

1,971 

363,242 
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Infant  Mortality  for  the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856. 

In  1854.    Stillborn  and  premature  births     •        .        .  2050 

Under  1  year        .      • 7116 

Between  1  and  2  years  ....  3697 

"        2    "    6    "      .        .        .        .        .  2810 

Total  under  5  jears 15,673 

«     above  5  ." 12,896 

Total  mortality 28,568 

In  1855.    Stillborn  and  premature  births     •        . .       .  1938 


Under  1  year 

Between  1  and  2  years  ....    3144 

«        2    "    5    " 2582 

Total  under  5  years 14,063 

«     above  5     "  ....'.  8,979 

Total  mortality 23,042 

In  1856.    Stillborn  and  premature  births      .        .        .  1943 

Under  1  year 6050 

Between  1  and  2  years  ....  2937 

«        2    "    5    " 2443 

Total  under  5  years 13,373 

"     above  5     " 8,285 

Total  mortality 21,658 

In  the  3  years,  '54,  '55,  and  '56— 

Total  under  5  years 43,109 

"     above  5     " 30,159 

Total  mortality 73,268 

Total  number  of  deaths  reported  for  1856     ....    21,658 
Of  which  there  were  children  under  5  years         •        •        •    13,373 

Vii. :  Under  1  year 7993* 

From  1  to  2  years 2937 

"     2to5     " 2443 

Total        .        .  13,373 

Under  5  years        13,373— being  nearly  f  of  the  total  No.  of  deaths. 
"     2     "  10,930— being  over     I  «  « 

«     lyear  7,993— being  nearly  f  "  " 

Cm  Irspbctob's  Dbpabtmbrt, 

New  York,  April  28, 1857. 

*  Includes  stiUbom 1556 

•  and  premature  births 387 

Totol     .        .        .    1943 
Leaving  for  disease  and  external  causes  under  1  year    6050— being  nearly  f  of  the 
whole  number.  ' 
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